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hiſtory of the preſent year. However 


trifling the object of diſpute might ap- 
pear, it was capable of involving the 
greater part of Europe in its conſequences. 
Continental wars muſt be in ſome degren 
limited in their operation and effects; but 
thoſe which take place between great : 
naval powers, whoſe colonies and mari- 1 
time poſſeſſions are extended into every. "| 
quarter of the globe, take ſo compre- 
henſive a range in their line of action, 
that the remoteſt nations may be affected 3 


by their conſequences, 
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UR difference with the Court of # 
of Spain, takes the lead in order of 
tiene: as well as in importance, in the 
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| This ſubject became” ſo blended, both 
in its foreign and domeſtic parts, with our 
bother public affairs, that it could not with 
propriety be ſeparated from them, which 
has occaſioned ſome change in the uſual 
arrangement of our hiſtory; the account 
of the Ruſſian war, and other foreign mat 
ters, being now comprized in the latter 
part of that article. However intereſting 
that war may be in its future conſequences, 
it languiſhed this year in the operation. 
3 Caſs, were indeed made; but the cir- 
cumſtances that attended them were ne 
| ther ſtriking nor brilliant. The ſuperio- 
rity on one fide is ſo apparent, and the 
if and and inefficacy on the other ſo 
= glaring, that the conteſt now ceaſes to be 
ol. * ET 


Our domeſtic affairs were highly im- 
portant. The winter produced a long and 
a buſy ſeſſion of parliament; diſtinguiſhed - 
by ſome uncommon events, and by the 
number of public queſtions of the greateſt 
= conſequence, which were diſcuſſed in it. 
i. To this part of the work we have directed 
our particular attention, and ops our en- 
_ 33 deavours 
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tation of matters ſo intereſting to the public, , Þ 
have not been altogether fruitleſs. We ſhall . } 

however, in this inſtance, as in every other, 
have frequent occaſion to claim the uſual · 
indulgence of our Readers, and hope they # 
will believe, that whatever deficiencies the 
may perceive in other reſpects, there are 
none on the ſide of gratitude, and that it is 
as much our wiſh, as our duty, to be able; 4. 
in ſome degree, to merit that favour which - 
we have ſo long and ſo happil experienced. La? 
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| Diſpn with Spain, relative to Pallland'; Handi. fins # ac of 1 Ke 
 Diſrovered firft by the Engliſh, and afterwards by the Dutch navigator, 

Schal de Werdt; taken poſſeſſion of by Commodore Byron. Settlement aff 
Port Egmont. Settlement made by the French, and called Port Los; 


delivered" tip to the Spaniards, who thange the name to' Port Solidad, 


Captain Hunt auarns the Spam arus to depart from the iſlands. Various 
tramſactions betaveen our people and the Spaniards. Enmpedition from Bus. 


nos Ayres. The Captains Farmer and Maliby are ſummoned to ſurrender 


the Blick-houſe at Port Egmont; force of the hani z articles Y 2 < 


3 Our People cone for England. x 


— 


8 our diſpute with the court tail of the particular cir T 
of Spain rclative to- Falk- of it. 


7 * Vor. XIV. 


land's Iſlands, has made a Thoſe iNands called by us _— 3% 
conſiderable and intereſting rw latid's, and by the French the Mas © 
the buſineſs of — preſent year, it lonines, were firſt diſcovered.in thb 
will be neeeffary 70 | pies ſome ac yea 1592, by Capt. Davies, who 

count of che eauſes and ſubject of went out the tots of the brave . 
debate, before we enter into a de- and unfortunate Candiſh, and is 


* * _ tops 1 | 


— 
£4 


2] 
ſuppoſed to have baſely deſerted 
him in that fatal voyage. Davies, 
however, was too much diſtreſſed 
at the time to make any particular 
obſervations on theſe iſlands ; nor 
did he even give them a name, 


| which was reſerved for Sir Richard 


Hawkins, who, two years after, 
having again diſcovered them, in 
honour of his miſtrefs, and to per- 
petuate his own memory, called 
them Hawkins's Maiden Land. In 


theſe views he was diſappointed ; 


for, no ſettlement having been 


made, and the knowledge of the 


tact itſelf not general, when the 
Dutch Navigator, Sebald de Wert, 
fell in with theſe iſlands in 1598, 
he and his people imagined them- 
ſelves to be the firſt diſcoverers, and 
accordingly gave them the name 
of the Sebaldine Iſlands; under 
which denomination they were 
placed in the maps. BEE 
Me ſcarce hear any thing more 
of theſe iſlands for near a century, 
ſo that even their exiſtence has 
been called in queſtion. The ſpi- 
Tit of adventure being however ex- 
cited by the wars in the reign of 
King William, one Strong, whoſe 
_ manuſcript journal is in. the Mu- 
ſeum, fel] in with them, and is 


| ſuppoſed to have given them their 
perient, Engl name; which, be- 


ing alſo adopted by Halley, has 
ſince that time been generally re- 
ceived in our maps. Dampier, 
and ſome others of our navigators, 
alſo touched at them; who, not 
conſidering them of much import- 
ance, were not accurate in their 
accounts of them. Some, from 
ſeeing at a great diſtance a kind 
of tall reeds, with which they a- 
bound, repreſented them as cover- 


ed with woods; while others, with 


* 
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more juſtice, denied their havin 9 
any. 5 
Some ſhips belonging to St. Ma- 


loes are alſo ſaid to have viſited 
them, to whom the French would 
willingly attribute the honour of 


a diſcovery, though they cannot 
deny the prior title of Hawkins 
and de Wert: from hence, how- 
ever, they have iti them the 
name of the Malouines; which 
has alſo been adopted by the Spa- 
niards.. a 

Thus theſe iſlands, for above a 
century and a half, continued to be 
accidentally touched at by different 
navigators, and to receive arbitrary 
names at the will of each new 
comer, without any attempt being 
made to form a ſettlement on them, 
or any conſideration taken of their 
capability or 1mportance. It does 
not appear that the Spaniards, in 


all this long courſe of years, had, 
either by chance or otherwiſe, ever 


touched at them; and they ſeem 
to have known ſo little about them, 
as not even to have given them a 
name... 


it is indent. fad, that, in the 


courſe of the late debates, they 
have, in order to ſupply the weak- 
neſs of that general and exclufive 
right which they pretend to all the 
Magellanic regions, ſet up the 


claim of a prior diſcovery to theſe 
iſlands, which they attribute to 
| ſome of their moſt early naviga- 
tors, and pretend that they had 


been named by them Iſlas de Patos: 
many iſlands and rocks have un- 
doubtedly been diſcovered at dif- 
ferent times in that vaſt ocean; 
and the degrees of longitude and 
latitude were ſo uncertain and un- 


fixed, that the name and diſcovery 


of any one, may with the greateſt 
. e eaſe 


eaſe be transferred to any other; 
but a claim of ſuch a nature is of 


too little importance to be taken 
any farther notice of. 5 

Lord Anſon's voyage firſt ſnewed 
the great importance that it would 
be of to this nation in time of war, 
to have a friendly port and place 
of refreſhment, confiderably more 
to the ſouth, and much nearer 
Cape Horn than the Brazils. Be- 


ſides the jealouſy and general un-- 


friendly behaviour of the Portu- 


gueze in that quarter, the voyage 


from thence to the South-ſeas 1s of 
ſo great a length, that the vigour 


and health of the men, as well as 
-ovitions "In 


their water and other 
muſt be greatly exhauſted before 


they arrive at the ſcene of action; 
| beſide their ſhips being foul and 


out of condition. Another reaſon, 


not leſs material than any of theſe, 


was the certainty that the Spaniards 


| would be well informed by the Por- 


tugueze of their ftrength, condition, 
and deſtination, long before they 
could put any of their deſigns in 
execution. : To e 
The author of Anſon's voyage 
enters pretty fully into this ſub- 
ject; and as that work was wrote 
under his lordſhip's immediate in- 
ſpection, the obſervations upon it 
may be conſidered as his own. 'This 
writer, befides ſhewing the utility 
of ſuch a ſettlement, particularly 


points out theſe iſlands, and that 


of ' Pepys, as places, which from 
their vicinity to Cape Horn and 
the Streights of Magellan, and 
their diſtance from any other land, 
ſeemed particularly calculated for 


the purpoſe, and ſhould therefore 
be accurately ſurveyed and exa- 


minec. | 
We accordingly find, that, ſoon 


after the enſuing peace, when Lord 


1nvolved him; went to 


with the 


[3 


Anſon was at the head of the Ad- 


miralty, this ſcheme was adopted, , 


and preparations were in hand for 
the nd 

make diſcoveries in thofe ſeas, and 
particularly to examine, with pre- 


ciſion, the ſtate and condition of 
theſe iſtands. This project was not 
ſo well conducted, but that the 


court of Spain gained intelligence 


of it, before it could be carried in- 
to execution 3 and ſuch repreſenta- 


tions were made againſt 1t, both 
here and at Madrid, that it was 
for chat time laid aſide, and con- 


tinued dormant, till it was again 
revived, ſoon after the concluſion 


of the laſt war, by the late Earl 


of Egmont, who then preſided in 
the admiralty. | | 


The deſign of an eſtabliſhment 
on or near the coaſt of Patagonia, 
is not, however, a new ſcheme: it 
had been eagerly entered into many 
years ago by Charles the Second, 


who, notwithſtanding the conti- 


nual diftreſſes in which his profu- 
ſion, and the ill terms on which he 
generally ſtood with” lis ſubjects, 
a very con- 
ſiderable expence in ſending out 


Sir John Narborough for that pur- 
poſe. This gentleman had direc- 
tions to ſurvey the Streights of . 


Magellan, and the neighbouring 
coaſts of Patagonia; and, if poſ- 


fable, to 3 an intercourſe 
rave and unconquered 


Indians of Chili, and to eſtabliſh 


a commerce and laſting correſpond- 
ence with them. It had been then, 
and ſince, a general opinion, that 


ſome of the richeſt gold - mines 
in the world were well known, 


but carefully concealed by the In- 
dians in that quarter, that the 
knowledge of them might not urge 
the rapacity and avarice of 


4 2 Spa- 


1 


ng out ſome frigates to 


\ 


t be 


4] 


| Spaniards to more violent and de- 


ties. Whatever the preciſe motives 
were that urged King Charles to 
this enterprize, his expectations 


reſult from it were fo ſanguine, 
that it is ſaid he had not patience, 


ing through the Downs, to wait 
for his arrival at court, but went 


in his barge to meet him at 
Graveſend. 


tempted to make a ſettlement on 


the coaſt of Chili, for which pur- 
poſe they went to the expence of 


ſending a conſiderable fleet and 
ſome land forces thither ; the de- 
ſign failed for that time, e 
from ſome natural and acci 

cauſes, but chiefly from the want 
of proper information relative to 


ſpondence with the natives. They, 
however, were fully determined to 
have renewed and proſecuted this 
deſign with effect, if the loſs of the 
Brazils and other intervening cauſes 


ed the idea of his project from this 
attempt made by the Dutch. 

Gold and filver were almoſt the 
only objects that excited the at- 
tention of the firſt diſcoverers and 


merce, have ſince ſhewn, that coun- 
tries produce other ſtaple commodi- 
ties, which afford greater ſtrength, 

and more real * permanent ad- 
vantages, than the working of the 
richeſt mines. Upon this principle 
it has been ſuggeſted, that, with- 
out inte ing with the gold 
mines of Chili, or interfering with 


termined attacks upon their liber- 
of the great advantages that might 


when he heard of Sir John's paſſ- 


The Putch had long before at- 


ental 


the country, and of having eſta- 
bliſned a previous friendly corre- 


had not prevented them. It is not 
improbable that Charles II. borrow- 


conquerors of the new world. Ex- 
perience, and the extenſion of com- 
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the rights and liberties of the na- 
tives, new, great, and beneficial 


ſources of commerce might be open- 


ed in that quarter. It has alſo 
been thought, that the greateſt and 
moſt advantageous fiſhery in the 
world might be eftabliſhed in it; 
and navigators ſay, that an hun- 
dred whales are to be met with in 
the high ſouthern latitudes, to one 
that is to be found on the coaſts of 


Greenland: 


Whatever were the prevailing 
motives on our fide for making the 
ſettlement in queſtion, Commodore 
Byron was ſent out in the year 
1764, for that purpoſe; and in 
the beginning of the following 
year, having made the neceſſary 
diſcoveries of the harbours and 
ſituation, and ſuch enquiries into 
the natural ſtate of the country, as 
time and circumſtances would ad-. 
mit, he took poſſeſſion of Falk- 
land's Iſlands, in the name of his 
Britannic Majeſty, and with thoſe 
forms which cuſtom has eftabliſh- 


ed on the taking poſſeſſion of new _ 


countries. | e + deny 
About the ſame time, or per- 
haps previous to that in which. 
Lord Egmont had planned this ex- 
pedition, a ſpirit of adventure had 


ariſen in France, directed to the 
ſame quarter of the world; but 


founded upon a wider baſis of hope 


and expectation; which was no 


leſs than to rettieve the great na- 


tional lofles ſuſtained in the late 
war, by making of new diſcoveries 


in the ſouthern ocean. Though 


this deſign was patronized and en- 


couraged by the government, the 


low ſtate of the treaſury prevented 


its being undertaken or ſupporfed 
at the public expence ; and it was. 


left to the patriotiſm of M. de Bon- 


ganville, colonel of a regiment of. 
e ME foot, 


For the YEAR 1771. 


foot, to enter upon this adventure, 
at his own riſque and that of his 
friends. n 

This gentleman entered into the 


deſign, with all the vivacity natu- 


ral to his country, and that pecu- 
liar fervour which conſtitutes the 
ſpirit of adventure. He accord- 
ingly, after having received the 
neceſſary encouragement from go- 
vernment, built and fitted out, at 
St. Malo, a frigate of twenty guns 
and 100 men, together with a ſtout 
ſloop, fit for the deſigned ſervice, 
having about 150 people, includ- 


ing ſome Acadian families on hoard 


the two veſſels, which were com- 
manded by marine officers, under 
the conduct 
8 I 
The firſt part of the plan formed 


by this gentleman, and which he 


had avowedly taken up from the 
reading of Lord Anſon's voyage, 
conſiſted in the finding out and 
the making of a Tettlement on the 
Malouine 1ſlands. : . 
Among the advantages propoſed 
from this ſettlement, beſides the 
opening of a trade with the Portu- 
gueze, Spaniards, and Patagonjans, 
it was ſuppoſed that it would have 
been an uſeful ſtation and place of 
refreſhment (and not conſiderably 
out of the way) for the French 
Eaſt-India ſhips to touch at in their 
voyages. With reſpect to the pre- 


ſent expedition, if the great and 


hoped- far diſcoveries were made in 
the pacific ocean, this ſettlement 
muſt be of the greateſt conſequence 
towards the converting of them to 
advantage. CADET | 
The French, after having touch- 
ed at the Brazils (where they met 
with a cordiality and friendſhip 
very different from what the Eng- 
Kin are fa generally to have ex- 


of M\_ de Bougan- 


( 


perienced there) and at Monte Vi- 


deo, a Spaniſh ſettlement in the 


river of Plata, where they took in 
a quantity of ſtock for the uſe f 
= intended 17 arrived at 
ength at the Falk- 2 

Jand's Iſlands, where Feb. 1764. - 
they formed an eſtzbliſhment, and 
built a ſmall fort.. The French 
ſeemed for ſome time very ſanguine 
in the ſupport of this new ſettle- 
ment, and the immenſe quantities 
of wild-fowl, fiſh, and amphibious 
animals, which they met with, made 


the means of living very eaſy. 
Their diſcoveries in the pacific 
ocean did not, however, anſwer 


the vaſt expectations that were 
formed, nor did there ſeem any 


immediate proſpe& of 8 the 
adventurers, which cou 


d repay the 
great expences they were at in the 
purſuit. The Spaniards had be- 


tides at all times been very jealous 


of any diſcoveries, much more of 
ſettlements, to be made by any 


other European nation in that part 


of the world; and though, in the 
preſent intimate ſtate of alliance 
and union between the courts of 
France and Spain, the former 


might probably be indulged with 


any advantages that could be de- 
rived from this project; it is alſo 
to be ſuppoſed, that, as the deſign 


and effect of our voyages thither 


became known, the ſame agree- 
ment in ſentiments and politics 
would readily induce them to put 
a ſtop to an undertaking, which 
would have eſtabliſhed a precedent 
directly contrary to that claim of 
an excluſive right to all the Magel- 
lanic regions, on which the King 
of Spain intended to found his 
plea, in oppoſition to our eſtabliſh- 
ment there. Whatever the poli- 
tical motives might have been, 

[4] 3 


M. de 


9 


_ © Commodore 
have repreſented theſe iſlands in a 
very favourable point of view; that 
he ſuppoſed the great ones to be ſix 


M. de Bouganville, about two years 


after the ſettlement had been made, 

was ſent by his court to Spain, 

where a ceſſion of it was concluded, 
by which the French relinquiſhed 
a 


claims which they had pretend- 
ed from either the diſcovery or the 
poſſeſſion; and he, having un- 


doubtedly received at leaſt a com- 


penſation for his expences, carried 


a Spaniſh governor and ſome troops 
thither in the year 1766, from Bue- 


nos Ayres, to whom he reſigned 


the poſſeſſion, and who changed 


the name from Port Louis, which 
the French had given it, to Port 


'-Sokand.. 
Tpheſe iſlands lie in about fifty- 
one degrees and a half of ſouthern 


latitude, and about 100 leagues on 
this {ide of the ſtreights of Magel- 


: lan. They ſeem to conſiſt of two 


reat iſlands and a number of ſmall 


ones; the great ones being divided 
by a ſound or ſtreight of very con- 
_ fiderable length, and the land every 
where cut into and interſected by 
almoſt numberleſs bays, many of 


which run very deep into the coun- 
try, and, as well as the ſound, are 


dotted with ſmall iſlands, Our ſet- 
tlement at Port Egmont lies upon 
a ſmall iſland, adjoining to the 


greater and moſt weſtern of the two 


conſiderable iſlands, and Port Soli- 
dad, on the eaſtern and leſſer of the 


principal iſlands, _ 
Byron is ſaid to 


or ſeven hundred miles in circum- 


ference, the harbour at Port Eg- 
mont admirable, plenty of water, 
and an exuberance of very long 
Herbage, the ſoil deep, and to all 
appearance good, plenty of iron 
ore, and an indication of other 


F 
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minerals; but the country, ſo far 
as it had been diſcovered, deſtitute 


Byron upon that ſtation ; and w 


of wood. Wild-fowl were alſo in 
the greateſt abundance, and geeſe 


in particular ſo . that they 
killed about an 


the uſe of each ſhip, only by pelt- 


undred a day for 


ing them with ſtones. 8 
This, account is not only con- | 
firmed, but exceeded, in thoſe given 
by the French, who magnify the 
temperature and gopdnels of the 
climate, run encomiums on the 


excellence of the fiſh, which they 


caught in great quantities, and 
deſcribe the numbers of wild-fowl 


and penguins almoſt as incredible: 
they alſo found the ſea-lions and 
wolves very numerous, which are 


valuable, both for their ſkins, and 


the vaſt quantities of oil they af- 


ford: this they computed at no leſs 
than four hogſheads a- piece from 
the full-grown ones. They alſo 
add, that their horſes and cattle of 
every ſort, which ſeemed nearly 


dead at the time of their being f 


landed, recovered and throve in a 
moſt ſurprizing degree, and kept 


themſelves in excellent condition 
through every ſeaſon of the year, 
without their being houſed, or any 


attention paid to them. They alſo 


found great quantities of good turf 


for firing, a matter of the greateſt 


conſequence in ſo high a latitude, 


and a country totally deſtitute of 


wood. The iſlands bore no marks 
of having ever been inhabited, and 
were totally deſtitute of quadrupeds, 


except a kind of wild dog, or ani- 


mal that ſeemed between the wolf 


and the fox kind. | 

Theſe favourable accounts have 
however been much called in que- 
ſtion here, upon the report of the 
Britiſh officer who ſucceeded Mr, 


is 
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is ſaid to have repreſented the cli- 
mate as nearly intolerable, the 
whole country as a confuſed maſs 
of iſlands and broken lands, the 
ſoil a bog, encumbered with bar- 
ren mountains, and beaten with 
almoſt perpetual ſtorms, while the 
boaſted plenty of proviſions was 
come, to nothing, geeſe in parti- 
cular being very ſcarce. It was 
farther ſaid, that the plants which 
ſprang from the foods they had 
carried from Europe, withered in 
the growth, and never arrived at 
any degree of perfection, and that 
even the hardy fir, which with- 


ſtands the auftere winter of the 


northern regions, ſunk under the 


rigour of this inhoſpitable cli- 


mate... 1 
Dnder the latitude in which we 
have obſerved theſe iſlands to lie, 
a continual ſummer or ſpring is 
certainly not to be expected; the 
ſtorms in particular are frequent, 
and remarkably boiſterous in all 


the Magellanic quarter, and the 
_ cold in the high ſouthern latitudes 


is well known to be more ſevere, 


than in equal degrees of the north- 


ern. If the account, however, 
which is attributed to Mr. Byron, 


be the real one communicated by 

him, much reſpe& is due to it; 
as well from his rank, character, 
and long experience in the ſervice, 
as from the particular knowledge 


in that part of the world, which 
he ſo dearly acquired in Lord An- 
ſon's expedition. 


even go beyond his in every favour- 


able part of the deſcription. As 


to vegetables, thoſe which they 
brought from Europe, and planted 
for the uſe of the kitchen garden, 
grew to admiration : in the raiſing 
of corn they were unſucceſsful ; 


The French ac- 
counts alſo not only confirm, but 


17 


the blades ſhot up very well, and 


produced well-looking ears; but 
theſe were hollow, and totally de- 


ſtitute of grain. They however, 


with more temper and juſtice than 
we ſeem to have done, inſtead of 
raſhly condemning the climate or 
ſoil, only conclude, that to raiſe 
corn would require ſome manure, 


and a better degree of culture than 


they had beſtowed upon it. In- 


deed it does not ſeem, that a eoun- 


try abounding in graſs can be un- 


favourable to vegetation in gene- 


ral, or that the climate can he ex- 
traordinarily ſevere, where cattle 
thrive to adnfifetion, and live ab- 
road the yeat through, without 
even the ſhelter of woods ta pro- 


tect them from the inclemency of 
the weather. 
or total abſence, of geeſe or any 


As to the ſcarcity, 


other kind of wild-fowl, at parti- 
cular ſeaſons, it concludes no- 
thing ; as moſt kinds of them are 
probably. migratory in every part 


of the world. 


It does not appear, that either 


of the ſettlements on theſe iſlands 


knew of the other; nor are we 


certainly informed, whether our. 


government was acquainted with 


the purchaſe made by the Spa- 
niards, or of their taking poſſeſhon 


of the French ſettlement, previous 
to the period of which we are go- 
ing to treat. However this was, 
we find, that in the year 1769 we 
had a frigate and a ſloop upon that 


Ration, and captain Hunt, of the 
Tamar frigate, being on a cruize 


off the iſlands, fell in 1 
with a Spaniſh ſchooner Nov. 28. 

belonging to Port Solidad taking 
a ſurvey of them, the captain of 
which, according to his orders, he 
warned to depart from that coaſt, 
as belonging to his Britannic ma- 


1414 jeſty, 


which 
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with letters and à preſent from 
Don Philip Ruez Puenta, governor 
of Port Solidad. Theſe letters 


were couched in terms of the great- 


eſt civility: the governor affected 


not to believe the account he had 
received from the captain. of the 


ſchooner; to attribute capt, Hunt's 
being in thoſe ſeas to chance gr 
diſtreſs of weather, and upon that 


preſumption to offer him every a& 


of friendſhip and kindneſs in his 


power; but, if it ſhould be other- 
_ wiſe, reminded him of the viola- 


tion of treaties; aſſerted his maſ- 


ter's dominion ; charged him with 
an inſult to his flag, and aytho- 


rized the officer to warn him in 


form to depart: at the ſame time 


deſired a written anſwer, and that 


he would alſo correſpond with the 
1 officer. | | 


Capt, Hunt, in anſwer, aſſerted 


the ſole dominion of his Britannic 
majeſty, as well by right of diſ- 
coyery as of ſettlement, and warn-- 


ed him in his name, and by his 


orders, to leave the iſlands; , and, 


in order to enable him the better 
to remoye his effects, allowed him 


"ix months from the date of the 


letter to prepare for his departure. 


9 as well upan the grounds, 
de have mentioned, as upon cap- 


tain Hunt's refuſing to let him viſit 


the ſettlement, and his threatening 
to fire into the Spaniſh ſchooner, 
upon her attempting to enter the 
harbour; he alſo proteſted againſt. 


the 10 going to Solidad, 


e 1 f 


Hunt. 
The Spaniſh officer made a formal 


which he had propoſed in an ami- 
cable manner, and declared that 
it ſhould be conſidered as an in- 
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jeſty. The ſchooner however re- 
turned in two days after, and 
brought on board a Spaniſh officer, 


This produced, about a fortnight 
after, another letter, another an- 
ſwer, and another proteſt. About 
two months after this tranſaction, 

two Spaniſh frigates of conſider- 
able force, with troops on board 
for the new ſettlement, peb. 20. 
arrived at Port Egmont FROM, 
under pretence of wanting water: 
the commander in chief wrote a 
letter to captain Hunt, in which 
he cxpeatiad great aſtonyſhment at 
ſeeing an Engliſh flag flying, and 


a kind of ſettlement formed; 


charged him with a violation of 
the laſt peace, and proteſted againſt 
the act in all its parts; at the ſame 
time declared that he would abſtain 
from any other manner of proceed- 
ing, till he had acquainted his Ca- 
tholic Majeſty with this difagree- 
able tranſaction, Captain Hunt, 
as before, founded his poſſeſſion 


on the claim of right, juſtified his 


conduct by the orders of his ſo- 
vereign, and again warned the 
Spaniards to depart totally from 
thoſe iſlands, The frigates conti- 
nued eight days at Port Egmont, 
and were ſupplied by our = 
with water ; the captains and offi- 
cers behaved with civility, and 
declined going on ſhore, though: 
permiſſion was offered by captain 


As theſe tranſactions ſeemed in⸗ 


dicative-of ſome ſuch conſequences Z 


as followed, captain Hunt thought 


it proper to depart as ſoon aftek 


for England with an account of 
them as he could; and, having ac- 
cordingly arrived at Ply. \,. _ 
e 
immediately to the ad- 77 


miralty. The Favourite ſloop, 


captain Maltby, ſucceeded the Ta-. 
mar at Port Egmont, and with the 


guns, 


* 
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guns, formed the whole force upon 
chat ſtation. This was however 
ſoon leſſened, the Swift having 
been unluckily loſt in the ſtreights 


of Magellan, where ſhe had gone 
to make diſcoveries, and was by 


ſome means overſet: the crew, ex- 
_ cept three, were fortunately ſaved ; 
but were ſtill hable to periſh by the 
- moſt dreadful of all calamities, 
if the fortune and conſtancy of a 
ſmall part of the crew had not 
ſaved the whole. Theſe, in the 
open cutter, undertook a voyage 
of about three weeks in the moſt 
boiſterous ſeas in the world, and, 
having happily arrived at Port Eg- 
mont, brought the Favourite to 
the relief of their diſtreſſed bre- 
It was not long after this loſs, 
ſune ich. when a Spaniſh frigate 
| Jane dk. put into port Egmont, 

under pretence that ſhe had been 
53 days from Buenos Ayres, and 


was diſtreſſed for water; but three 


days after her conſorts, conſiſting 
of four other frigates, alſo arrived, 
and it ſoon appeared that they had 
been only 26 days at ſea, had 

parted from the firſt in a gale of 
wind, and inſtead of being on their 


way to Port Solidad, were now ar- 


rived at the place of their deſtina- 
tion. Theſe five frigates carried 
134 pieces of cannon, and had be- 
tween 16 and 1700 men, including 
ſoldiers and marines, on board; 
beſides which they had brought 
with them a train of artillery, and 
other materials, fufficient to have 
inveſted a regular fortification, in- 
ſtead of a wooden block-houſe, 
which had not a port-hole cut in 
x, and only four pieces of cannon, 
Which were ſunk in the mud, to 
defend it. | 5 6 | 


A Spaniſh broad pendant was 


. pounders, were 


holes cut out for them. 


T9 
immediately hoiſted, on the arrival 
of the four laſt frigates, and as no 
doubt of their intentions now re- 
mained, captain Farmer ordered 
molt of the officers and men who 
had belonged to the Swift to come 
on ſhore to the defence of the ſet- 


tlement, and captain Maltby to 


bring the Favourite nearer into the 
cove. Upon the firſt motions of 
the Favourite, one of the Spaniſh 
frigates fent an officer on board, 
to acquaint captain Maltby, hat 
if he weighed they would fire into 
him: he however got under fail, 
regardleſs of this menace; and the 
frigate fired two ſhots, which fell 
to leward of him; and three of the 
Spaniards' got under way, and 
worked to windward as he did. 
In the mean time captain Maltby 
ſent an officer on board the Spaniſh 
commodore, to know the reaſon 
why one of his ſhips had fired at 
him; to which he anſwered, that 
the ſhots were only fired as fig- 
all.. w 

From the firſt appearance of the 
ſhips, captain Farmer had been 
active in clearing the ſtores out of 
the block-houſe, and in endeavour- 
ing to make it as defenſible as its 
nature would permit. 
pieces of cannon, which were 12 
planted on a bat- 
tery that covered the landing-place, 
but were ſo fwallowed up, as we 


have already obſerved, in water 


and mud, as to be rendered en- 
tirely uſeleſs; theſe he had re- 
moved to the block-houſe, and had 
the platform cleared, and port- 


In the 
mean time, both the | 
captains wrote to the 


June 8th, 
Spaniſh commodore, that as he had 


received the refreſhments which he 


ſtood in need of, they deſired, = * 


| 
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the name and authority of the King 
their Maſter, that he would im- 


mediately depart from that port, 


and totally evacuate all the iſlands 


known by the name of Falk- 


land's. ; | 

Letters were wrote from the Spa- 
mſh- commodore about the ſame 
time to both the captains ſeparate- 


ly, requeſting them in the tendereſt 


terms to conſider his great power, 


and their own defenceleſs ſituation; 


and that they would, by quitting 


the place, prevent his being under 
a neceſſity of proceeding to hoſtili- 


ties, the conſequences of which 
would render them incapable of 


_—_— their voyage home. 

were followed by another 
the next day, in which he offered, 
if they would quickly and with 


Theſe 


ood-will abandon the place, that 


he would peaceably and quietly 


put his troops on ſhore, and treat 


theirs with all the conſideration 


that the harmony ſubſiſting be- 


tween the two ſovereigns required, 
and permit them to carry along 


with them all that was theirs on 


ſhore, and what they either could 


not, or did not chuſe to carry with 


them, he would give them a re- 
_ ceipt for, and then leave the mat- 


ter to be ſettled by their reſpective 
courts. If, contrary to expectation, 


they ſhould endeavour to maintain 
the ſettlement, he then would pro- 
ceed to the accompliſhment of his 


orders, and in that caſe threatened 


them with an attack by ſea and 
land, and all the conſequences of 
fire and ſword, in the moſt pomp- 


ous terms. He eoncluded by aſ- 


ſuring them, that if they did not, 


in fifteen minutes after the receipt 


of his letter, give a categorical and 
favourable anſwer to it, he would 


immediately cammence his opera- 
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tions; and talked largely of the 
ſpirit and brilliancy which they 
ſhould experience both in his land 
and ſea forces; at the dame time 
he recommended to them to medi- 
tate upon the fatal conſequences 
which their obſtinacy would be 
productive of to the innocent ſub- 
jects of his Britannic majeſty. 

To theſe, and another letter 
which accompanied the laſt, our 


officers returned, for anſwer, that 


words are not always deemed hoſ- 
tilities, and that they could not 


think that he would, in a time of ; 


profound peace, and when the 
greateſt harmony ſubſiſted by his 
own acknowledgement between 
the two crowns, attempt to put 
his threats in execution. That 
they did not doubt but he was 
thoroughly convinced, that the 
King their maſter was ſufficiently 


capable to demand ſatisfaction, in 


all parts of the globe, of any 
power whatſoever that ſhould offer 


to inſult the Britiſh flag. And 


that therefore, was the time li- 


mited even ſhorter than the fifteen 


minutes he had allowed, it ſhould 


make no alteration in their deter- 


mined reſolution, to defend, to the 
utmoſt of their power, the charge 
committed to them. 15 | 

Previous to the deſigned attack, 
the Spaniſh commodore, to ſhew 
the inefficacy of making any reſiſt- 
ance, deſired that ſome of our offi- 
cers might be ſent to view the 


number and condition of the troops 


and artillery, that were ready to be 
landed, which was accordingly 
complied with on the ſame even- 
ing of the gth, and they were 
found to be in the ſtate which we 
have already deſcribed. The Spa- 


_ niſh frigates then warped in cloſe 


to the ſhore, and moored head and 
= len 
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fern oppoſite to the Block-houſe 
and battery. At night Capt. Malt- 
by with fifty of the Pavourite's 
men came on ſhore, and brought 
with them two ſix pounders, ten 
ſwivels, and a quantity of ſmall 
arms and ammunition. The next 
morning a part of the Spaniſh 
troops and artillery landed about 
half a mile to the northward of 
our people; and when they had 
advanced about half way from the 
place they had landed at, the reſt 
of the boats, with the remainder of 
the troops and artillery, put off 


from one of the Spaniſh frigates, 


and rowed right in for the cove, 
being covered by the fire of the 
frigates, whoſe ſhot went over the 
Block-houſ. . 
Our people fired ſome ſhot, but 
| ſeeing the impoſſibility of defend- 
ing the ſettlement, and the Spa- 
niards having now broke through 
all the limits of peace and amity, 


even to the actual commital of hoſ- 


tilities, ſo that their conduct was 
neither capable of being denied, or 
explained away; our officers, as 
they had judiciouſly led them to 


this explicit avowal, and ſupport- 


ed the honour of their own coun- 
try as far as the means in their 
hands would admit of, with the 
ſame propriety preferred ſaving the 
valuable lives of their people, and 
leaving the injury to be redreſſed 
by their country, to the throwing 
of them away in an unavailing 


conteſt, which afforded neither a 


poſſibility of gaining any advan- 
tage, or a hope of obtaining ho- 


nour. They accordingly hung out 


a flag of truce, and demanded ar- 
ticles of capitulation. 


June 10th. Theſe articles were 


concluded between the 
captains Farmer and Maltby on 


the one fide, and Don John 29m 
of 


cio Madariaga, Major Gene 


the Royal Navy of his Catholic 
The ſub- 


Majefty, on the other. 


ſtance of them was, that in a cer- 


tain limited time, but diſcretiona- 


ry on the part of the Commodore, 
the Engliſh were permitted to de- 
part in the Favourite, and to take 


with them ſuch part of the ſtores 


as they choſe, or ſhe could conve- 
niently carry; that an inventory 
ſhould: be made of all the ſtores, 


and the remainder depoſited in the 


hands of the Governor of Solidad, 


who was to become anſwerable for 
them; that the Engliſh flag was to 


continue flying on ſhore and on 
board the ſloop ; but that they 


were to exerciſe no juriſdiction ex- 


cept with their own people ; and 
that they ſhould be allowed to 
march off at the time of embarka- 


tion, under arms, with drums 


beating and colours flying; but 
that they were to give the Spaniſh 


commander proper notice that he 


might appoint an hour for their 
departure, as they were not other- 


_ wiſe to be arme. 85 
The reſtrictions with reſpe& to 


the time of their departure, were, 


until the Governor of Solidad or 


his Deputy ſhould arrive to make 


the inventories, and to take charge 
of the ſtores, (ſuppoſin 
were to arrive within forty days,) 


and until twenty days were elapſ- 


ed after the failing of a Spaniſh 
frigate, which it is to be ſuppoſed 


the commander intended to ſend 
off as an expreſs. But the moſt 
degrading of all the circumſtan- 
ces attending this tranſaction, and 
particularly a new, and to all ap- 
pearance wanton inſult to the Bri- 
tiſh flag, was, that for the better ſe- 
curity of this limitation, the Fa- 

vourite 


that they 


TED. 


* 
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vourite was deprived of her rudder, . The. ſtores which our people 
which was taken off and kept on left behind, were conſiderable both 
ſhore during the time of their de- in quantity and value, and the in- 


Þ i tention. 5 ventories having been properly 
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tolerably well informed of the ſtate 
of our ſettlement at Port Egmont, 
nothing can appear more ridicu- 
lous than the preparations they 
made for it. 'The train of artillery 
conſiſted of twenty-ſeven pieces 
of cannon, from twenty - four 
downwards ; beſides 
four mortars of ſix inches, four 
hundred bombs, and all other 


kinds of ammunition and uten- 
ſils, proper for carrying on a fiege 
in proportion. 25 „„ 


this expedition, muſt have been as the ſtipulated time elapſed from 
the departure of the Spaniſh frigate, 


the Favourite was at length ſuffered 
to ee, on her way to England, 
with all our people on board. She 
accordingly arrived at the Mother- 
bank, near Portſmouth, on the 
22d of September, after a voyage 


of ſeventy days, by which it ap- 
pears that ſhe had continued at 


Port Egmont thirty- four days after 


the ſigning of the capitulation. 


8 H A B. n. 


pectation, and opinions of” a war. 


General flate of public affairs, previous to the metting of parliament. Ex- 
Fire in the Dock-yard at Portſmouth. 


Adareſs, from the city of London, with the anſwer, and the Lord Mayor's 


reply. Letter of thanks, from the freeholders of the county of York, to | 
their repreſentatives. Preparations. 


ſpeech. Debates upon it. Addreſſes. 


COME general opinion and 
IJ rumour of a foreign war had 


about the time, or even previous 
to the riſing of parliament ; and 


people fancied that reaſons were 
not wanting to countenance ſpch 


an opinion. Our unhappy inteſ- 
tine diviſions, which had gradual- 
Iy ſpread into almoſt every part of 


e Britiſh empire, had ſo filled 
the hands, and engaged the 
thoughts of government, that 
little attention either had, or could 
for ſome time paſt have been given 
to our foreign intereſts. Thus 


_ ronvulfed at home, and in a ſtate 
of altercation, and even conten- 


ſyſtems o 


Navy. State of parties. King's 


tion with our colonies, which had 
already been productive of the moſt 
alarming appearances, it was not 
to be ſuppoſeed from the known 

ene eſtabliſned and 
practiſed among rival ſtates, that 
ſuch open opportunities of advan- 


tage would be overlooked by oui. 


natural or acquired enemies. 


The ſpeeches from the throne 


had alſo of late been rather ambi- 
grow and indeterminate upon the 
ubject of the general tranquillity ; 
nor was the great force kept up by 
Spain in the Weſt Indies, the 
doubtful and unfriendly conduct of 
its officers there, and' the prepara- 
tions both in the French and 7 
| nifl 


f 


niſh -ports at home, by any means 
favourable to the hopes of its con- 
tinuance. It is true that admini- 
ſtration in the laſt ſeſſion, refuſed 
the propoſed N eee of ſea- 
men that was 

ſeemed to argue an opinion of ſe- 
curity, that was confirmed by all 
their declarations; yet, however 
it was, this conduct neither re- 
moved the doubts, nor leſſened the 
apprehenſions of the public. In- 
deed ſeveral of the moſt popular 
members in both houſes, had 


ſtrongly urged, and pointed out 
the appearances of danger, and 
the Earl of Chatham, and the Duke 


of Richmond in particular, not 


only gave their opinion of the pro- 


bability of a ſpeedy rupture with 
our natural enemies; but the for- 
mer ſeemed aſſured that a great 


blow, either was, or would ſpee- 


dily be given by them, in ſome 
part of the world. 5 11 


In ſuch a ſtate of things, it is no 
wonder, if the advice brought that 


our people were warned to depart 
from their ſettlement at Falkland's 


Hands, was generally conſidered as 
little leſs than tantamount to a de- 


claration of war. The fire which 
broke out at this criti- 
July 27th. cal conjuncture in the 


Dock-yard at Portſmouth, and 
which in its poſlible conſequences 
at that period, might have been 
very prejudicial to us as a maritime 
power, excited univerſal alarm 
throughout the nation. 


People 
were apt to conſider it as one of 
the parts of a great and fettled out- 


line for the reduction of our power 


and opulence; they fancied they 
could trace in it the deep-laid deſign 


of an inſidious and inveterate ene- 


my, whoſe ambition had ever been 
boundleſs, and had in general 
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been but little reſtrained either by 
the laws of honour or nations, 
when they interfered with the gra- 
tification of it. 5 
The fire which happened about 
the ſame time at Peterſburgh, and 
was alſo thought to have been at- 
tended with ſome uncommon cir- 
cumſtances, did not leſſen the alarm 
and ſuſpicion upon this occaſion; 
and the reward of a thouſand 
pounds, offered by government in 


the Gazette for a diſcovery of the 


perpetrators of it, gave further 


grounds for ſuch ſuſpicions. 


In the mean time, the number of 
falſe reports which are always cir- 


culated in times of alarm and dan 


ger, did not fail to have their 


weight with the weak and the cre- 
duldus. N 


The loſs ſuſtained by the fire, 

was by the firſt looſe calculations 
. to amount to half a mil- 
lion, but by later, and probably 


more accurate eſtimates, is made to 


be only about 150, ooo l. which tho 


a confiderable ſum, is comparative- 


ly nothing, to the dreadful conſe- 


quences that muſt have enſued, if 
it had not been for the ſpeedy and 


powerful aſſiſtance that was given. 
In conſequence of this, the quan- 


tity of any kind of ſtores, that was 


conſumed, was not ſo great, as to 
prevent its being ſupplied from the 
other docks; and as this was 


ſpeedily done, and the buildings 


that were deſtroyed, reſtored with 
the greateſt diſpatch, the loſs was 
little more than the value of the 
money, and the effect with reſpect 
to our marine in general of no con- 


— 7 . 
Notwithſtanding theſe tranſac- 
tions, and the account received 
from Falkland's Hands by Capt. 
Hunt early in the month of June, 


there 


: 
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there was but little appearance of ticular inſtances were ſubverſive of 
22 on our ſide for war: civil liberty; but they fancied that 
ome ſhips were indeed put into they could trace a deep-laid and 
commiſſion, and there was ſome ſyſtematical plan, which appeared 
greater buſtle in the docks, than through a regular courſe of opera- 
in a time of profound tranquillity. tions, or attempts, and tended fa- 


1 


It was no: however till the latter tally to the overthrow of the whole. 


part of Auguſt, that houſes were Inſpired by ſo alarming a jealouſy, 


opened at the ports for the man- which however ill founded at pre- 


ning ſixteen ſail of the line, and ſent, is in its principle highly lau- 
preſs warrants were not iſſued till dable, and muſt at all times in a 


near a month after, and a very certain degree be abſolutely neceſ- 


few days only before the arrival of ſary in this country, it is no won-- 


the Favourite with our people der if any ill conſequences which. 


from Falkland's Iſlands.  *' might be incurred by a war, were 
The people of this iſland are na- conſidered by them as matters of 


turally fond of war; to which they ſmall moment, when put in com- 
are prompted, as well by the natu- petition with the redreſs of | paſt 
ral fearlefſneſs of their temper, as grievances, and that future ſecu- 
from a high and martial pride, a- rity, which the people would un- 


riſing from a ſenſe of that glory, doubtedly. inſiſt upon and obtain, 
which during ſo long a ſucceſſion when the crown muſt become in- 


of ages, they have acquired and debted to their treaſure and blood, 
maintained in every quarter of the for its ſupport and defence. 5 
world. From hence ariſes a quick Others, who diſapproved of the 
ſenſe of the national dignity, and preſent miniſters, and whoſe diſ- 


the utmoſt impatience of any thing like was perhaps as much to per- 


that looks like an affront, or that ſons as to things, were pleaſed 
ſeems in any degree a diminution with a war from a ſuppoſed convic- 
of its honour. From hence alſo tion, that their unpopularity would 
has ariſen that frequent oppoſition ggrender them totally —_—_ of 
in opinion, which has ſo often raiſing the neceſſary ſupplies, and 


occurred in this country upon mat- of being able in any degree to con- 


ters of war and peace, between duct it, either with honour to the 


the miniſters and the people; and nation, or ſafety to themſelves. 
in which the former have undoubt- Many alſo, upon principles total- 


_edly at certain times, been guided ly diftin& from all party, and who 


by principles very diſtinc from conſidered thoſe meaſures which 


thoſe which influenced the latter. had given ſo much umhrage to 


Other cauſes alſo concurred, not- others, rather as haſty, inadver- 


_ withſtanding the vaſt weight of our tent, and imprudent, than as be- 
_ debts and taxes, to make a war in ing the reſult of ſyſtem, or as ariſ- 


general not wholly unacceptable. ing from any deſign to invade the 


| Many of thoſe, who upon princi- principles of the conſtitution, 


ple were diffatisfied with the con- thought a foreign war in the pre- 
duct of public affairs, not only fent ſituation, to be a kind of ne- 
imagined that meaſures had of ceſſary evil, which might prevent 
late been adopted, which in par- more fatal conſequences, and N 

| ER rr tere 


/ 
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ſtore that harmony, good temper, 
and union among ourſelves, which 
had of late been ſo unhappily diſ- 
turbed and broken through. 'The 
majority of the people, who never 
trouble themſelves in any country 
about conſequences, are in this al- 
ways eager for a war. 8 

The opinion or apprehenſion of 
2 rupture did not however ſo to- 
tally occupy men's minds, as to 
prevent a diſagreeable rememb- 
rance of thoſe domeſtic matters, 
which had already been the cauſe 
of ſo much diſſatisfaction. 
days after the riſing of parliament, 
another addreſs, remonſtrance, and 
petition, was preſented by the 
city of London, in 
which, after profeſſions 
of the greateſt loyalty and affec- 
tion, they firſt deplore the ſe- 


May 23d. 


vere cenſure caſt upon them by the 


anſwer to their former remon- 
ſtrance, and execrate the malig- 
nant and pernicious advice which 


could ſuggeſt it, and then renew. 


their application in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, er the diſſolution of the 
preſent, and the calling of a new 
parliament; talked much of ſe- 


cret machinations, and the inſidi- 
ous attempts of evil counſellors; 


and inſiſted ſtrong | 
diſpenſible right of the ſubject, 
which they now claimed, of being 
repreſented by a full, free, — 
unmutilated parliament, legally 
choſen in all its members. 
The anſwer, which was in ſup- 
port and confirmation of the for- 


mer, was productive of an un- 
common, if not unheard-of cir- 


cumſtance. Mr. Beckford, then 
Lord Mayor of London, to the 
amazement of the court, and with 


2 boldneſs and freedom, perhaps, 


A few 


If upon the in- 


[15 
peculiar to himſelf, made an im- 
mediate and ſpirited reply to the 
King's anſwer, which he conclud- 
ed in the following words, That 
whoever had - already dared, or 
ſhould hereafter endeavour by falfe 
infinuations and ſuggeſtions, to 
alienate his Majeſty's affections 
from his loyal ſubjects in general, 
and from the city of London in 
particular, and to withdraw his 
confidence and regard from his 
people, was an enemy to his Ma- 
jeſty's perſon. and family, a viola- 
tor of the public peace, and a be- 
trayer of our happy conſtitution as 
it was eſtabliſned at the glorious 
and neceſſary revolution.” This 


anſwer was variouſſy judged, Thoſe 


who paid a high regard to the de- 


corums of the court declared it 


indecent and unprecedented to 


reply to any anſwer of the . 


But in the city his ſpirit was infi- 
nitely applauded. Both parties 


which he delivered himſelf. 
The fate of this and the former 
remonſtrances, did not prevent one 
from the county of Surrey, which 
was preſented foon after: and was 
in ſome time ſucceeded by a peti- 


A ich: in admiring the manner 


tion from the city of Weſtminſter ; 


nor did the death of Alderman 
Beckford prevent another from the 
city of London, which was pre- 
ſented, a few days Nov.” "Y 
after the meeting f . 214. 
parliament, and was the third re- 
ceived from that great city within 
the courſe of the year. 
Thoſe in the popular intereſt, 
however, in general, finding all 
their applications for redreſs fruit- 
leſs, ſeemed at length to deſpair 
of obtaining it in that manner, 


and to grow tired of preſenting in- 


effectual 
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times, 


28 petitions, which mw 14 
eir frequen to loſe al 
their effect. 0 Ox 

This at leaft ſeemed to be the 
ſenſe of a great meeting of the free- 
holders of Yorkſhire, who inſtead 
of a petition agreed upon a very 
ſpirited letter of th to their 
repreſentatives, for thee r in 
parliament, in which they de- 
clared, that hopeleſs af fucceſs 
from a reiterated petition; whilſt 
the ſame influence prevailed, 
Which prevented the former from 
meeting with a favourable recep- 
tion, would forbear to make 
a further application to the throne. 
But they recommended it to their 
members to perſevere in every par- 
liamentary method for obtaining 
redreſs ; and if they ſhould find 
proper occaſion and means, to im- 
peach thoſe whoſe advice had cauſed 
the late evils and N their 


removal. 
general to have 


Such ſeems in 
been the ſtate of public affairs pre- 


ment. 

The navy was found in a 
bad condition, and the guard-ſhips 
were ſaid to be nearly as deficient 


In their due complement of men, 


as they were defective in every 

other article. 

The peculiar ill hn of the 
hewed 3 itſelf in every thing. 


The manning of the navy 


met 


with difficulties; the ſailors ſhewed; 


an unuſual repu 


ity of preſs - 


Warrants was publicly called in 


queſtion, 
counſel a 
In the city of London, upon the 
2 of Alderman Croſby to 

mayoralty, that magiſtrate to- 
"GE — to back the preſs 


and the opinions of 


at all times 
very private perſons, h 


gnance to the ſer- 
| xr and the le 


applied to on the ſubject. 
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wazrants, and ſaid, that the con- | 
ſiderable bounty granted by the 
city, was intended to prevent ſuch 
violences. Alderman Wilkes had 
before diſcharged an Liaprofied 
man. 

In the mean time, ſuch as were 
averſe to a war, or dreaded the 
conſequences of it, as well as that 
numerous body of mankind who 
always like to find fault, looked 
back with reſentment to the late 
peace, and to the makers and ad- 
viders of it. All the arguments 
urged againſt the one, and the re- 


proaches thrown upon the others, 


were now minutely recollected, 
and variety of freſh matter added 


| to the detail ; while the arguments 


in its favour, and the cauſes which 
at that time made it appear neceſ- 


tary, were totally effaced from the 


me Indeed many whoſe 
minds were moſt free from paſſion 


or prejudice, and who judging of 
the diſputes between rival nations, 


only by the ſame equitable and diſ- 
intereſted principles which ſhould 

= lace between 
not at that 
time in general diſapproved of the 
conditions of could not 
now refrain from the utmoſt in- 
dignation, at beholding the fla- 


grant inſult we had received, from 


a foe that we had ſo lately in our 
power, and. from thinking that 
thoſe who ſaid, that the fruits of 
one of the moſt glorious and ſue- 
ceſsful wars in hiftary, had been 
bartered for an inglorious and in- 
ſecure truce, had but too much 
reaſon on their ſide. 

In this ſtate of anxiety, doubt, 
and expectation, all re hes. <a 
eagerly for the ati 
ment. No change had — 7 
in minen during the 4 

ceſs; 


* 


1 


DDr 


dhat particul 
was conſidere 
without a leader, ſome of the moſt 

diſtinguiſhed of them, and who ap- 
| 3 


continued to 


K 1 i eee IQ 1, 0 Rey 


lic meaſures. 
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teſs: and as Lord North had ſuc- 
ceſsfully weathered all the ſtorms 
of the winter, ſupported by a pro- 
digious majority, upon almoſt every 


occaſion; he ſeemed now to be as 
ſecurely fixed in his ſeat at the 
| head of the treaſury, as the faſhion 
of the times, and the precarious 


circumſtances that might attend the 
commencement of a war, would ad- 
mit of. ? | 

The ſtate of the different parties 
in oppoſition, had hitherto ſuffered 
no very material change. The 
death of Mr. George Grenville, 


which happened on the day of the 


meeting of parliament, having left 
bh party, of which he 
as the principal ; 


lition, went over to the court: 
theſe particulars however we ſhall 


recount in their proper place: 
Thoſe of the old whigs, who are 


called the Rockingham party, 
which is the ſtrongeſt and molt n- 
merous of thoſe in oppoſition, ſtill 
upon the fame 
principles on which they ſet out; 
and thoſe who were particularly 


attached to the Earls of Chatham, 


Temple, or Shelburne, took a ge- 
neral part with them in moſt pub- 


Nov. I 3th » 


1770. the ſpeech from the 


throne, that, by an act 


of the governor of Buenos Ayres, 


in ſeizing force, one of his 


Majeſty's poſſeſſions, the honour of 


the crown, and the ſecurity of the 
people's rights, were become deep- 
ly affected. That, under theſe cir- 


cumſtances, an immediate demand 


was made, from the court of Spain, 
of ſuch ſatisfaction as there was a 
Vor. XIV. 


It was obſerved in 


tight to expect for the injury re- 
ceived. That the neceſſary prepa- 


rations had alſo been made, without 


loſs of time, in order to be enabled 
to obtain juſtice, in cafe the requi- 
fition to the court of Spain ſhould 
fail of procuring it. An affurance 
was given that theſe preparations 
ſhould not be diſcontinued; until 
proper reparation had been received 
for the injury, as well as ſatis- 
factory proofs that other powers 
were equally ſincere in their re- 
ſolution to preſerve the general 
tranquillity of Europe. And that 
they had been called together thus 
early, in order to receive from them 
ſuch advice and affiſtance, as, in the 
further progreſs of ſo important a 
buſineſs, might happen to become 


# 


. neceſſary: - 


the moſt fanguine in oppo- 


With reſpeck to the colonies it 
was obſerved, that the people in 
moſt of them had begun to depart- 
from thoſe combinations, which 

were calculated to diſtreſs the com- 


merce of this country: the Pro- 


vince of Maſſachuſet's Bay was 
however ſtil] complained of, where, 
it was ſaid; very unwarrantable 
practices were ſtill carried on, and 
the good ſubjects oppreſſed by the 
ſame lawleſs violence which had 
too long prevailed there. A 

After obſerving that the eſti mates 
for the enſuing year muſt unavoid- 
ably exceed the uſual amount, it 
was added, that it would be nei- 
ther conſulting. the intereſts, nor 
the inclinations of the people, to 
decline any expence, wiich the 
public ſecurity, or the mainten- 
ance of the national honour, ſhould 
at any time require. That as to 
foreign meaſures, no doubt was 
held, that there could be any other 
conteſt, than who ſhould. appear 
moſt forward in ſupport of the 
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common cauſe, in upholding the 


reputation and promoting the pro- 


ſperity of the kingdom. And con- 
cluded with a laudable profeſſion, 


that the crown had no intereſt, and 


could have none, diſtinct from that 
of the people. . | 

The addreſſes were ſpirited ; and 
the ſtrongeſt and moft unreſerved 
aſſurances were given, that every 


5) 


degree of requiiite ſupport ſhould 


be chearfully granted. At the ſame 
time that the blefings of peace were 


acknowledged, the fulleſt confi- 


dence was placed in his Majeſty, 
that he would never be induced, 


by a miſtaken tenderneſs for the 
preſent eaſe of the people, to facri- 
| fice their more efſential and more 
_ Laſting intereſts.— That from the 


commons concluded by a declara- 


tion, that, if any hopes ſhould have 
been conceived, or it ſhould have 
been any where ſurmiſed, that there 
were any ſuch differences ſubſiſt- 
ing among the people, as could 


in the leaſt degree abate the ardor 
of their affectionate attachment to 
his Majeſty, or prevent their join- 


ing, as one man, in maintaining 
unſullied the luſtre of the crow'n, 


and preſerving undiminiſhed the 
rights of the people, they would 
by their proceedings convince the 
world how falſe and injurious all 
fuch ſurmiſes were; and make it 
manifeſt, that, whenever they were 


called upon in the cauſe of their 
king and country, there would be 
hut one heart and one voice among 
33 C | 


Though the addreſſes were car- 
ried through without a diviſion, 
they did not paſs without conſider- 
able debates, which took in the 


Nate of preparation in the nation, 
the cauſes of the expected war, and 


of it. That, before ſuch a public 


their deſigns. 


the conduct of the miniſtry hitherto 
in regard to it. It was not how- 
ever the intention of oppoſition, 
by any means to impede the raiſing 
of the ſupplies, or to ſlacken in 
any degree the preparations for 
carrying on a war; on the con- 
trary, they wiſhed the moſt vigor- 
ous meaſures to be purſued, and 
the moſt full and exemplary ſatis- 
faction obtained, as well to prevent 
future infults, as to convince fo- 
reign princes, that they could not 
wantonly, and with impunity, give 
alarms to our trade, and put the 
nation to extraordinary expences, 
at every time that caprice or male- 
volence might prompt them to ſuch 
So - SOOT 

It was faid by thoſe in oppoſi- 
tion, that as one inſult is always 
the forerunner of others, ſo the 
preſent outrage, offered by Spain, 
was a natural conſequence of our 
paſſive and ſhameful conduct in re- 
gard to the affair of Corſica. That 
the ſpeech was an oftentatious diſ- 
play of miniſterial conduct, and the 
addreſs an approbation of every part 


approbation was given, it was ne- 
ceſſary to know what that con- 
duct had been which merited ſuch 
applauſes. That it was neceſſary 
to know what the Spaniards had 
done, and what previous informa- 
tion our miniſtry had received of 
That by our con- 
duct, for a twelvemonth paft, it 
would appear that we had not an 
enemy in the world; and yet, by 
the King's ſpeech at the opening of 
the laſt ſeſſion, it was evident that 
a war was then apprehended. The 
bad ſtate of our navy, and the de- 
fenceleſs condition of our colonies, 
particularly Jamaica, was much in- 


ſiſted 


„„ * . 


1 


ing every wind to brin 
of ſome other loſs, perhaps of much 
more conſequence, and much hard- 
er to be replaced: yet we are to 


„ * * 
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ſiſted upon, as was alſo our not hav- 


ing a fleet in the Mediterranean, 


to cover Gibraltar and Minorca. 
That, independent of any private 
intelligence, the account publickly 
avowed to have been received on 
the zd of June, that the Spaniards 
had warned our people to depart 
from their ſettlement on Falk- 
land's Iſland, was in itſelf a ſuffi- 
cient indication of the ill deſigns 


of the Houſe of Bourbon, and of 


what was naturally to follow ; but 
between that and the 22d of Sep- 


tember, when our people brought 


the account of the inſult upon our 


flag, what had been done to put us 


in a ſtate of ſecurity at home, or to 


enable us to protect our dominions 


abroad? Were the regiments com- 
pleated, or was the navy manned 
and put in proper condition? None 
of all theſe things were done, and 
we are now looking aghaſt, expect- 


3 an account 


return thanks to the miniſters, not 


for any thing they have done; 


but, it is to be preſumed, hecauſe 
they have not done ſome worſe thing 
than any that we are yet acquainted 


It was ſaid, that while the rights 
bf the people were violated at home, 
it was abſurd to hope for the cor- 


dial union which ought to be ear- 


That the firſt and indiſpenſible re- 
quiſite, towards the obtaining juſt= 
ice from foreigners, was to ſatisfy 
the people at home: that this 
could only be done by reverſing 
the deciſion on the Middleſex elec- 
tion, and thereby reſtoring their 
conſtitutional rights; that to hope 


people 


for the public confidence without 


this, would be madneſs and folly ; 


and that it was alſo madneſs and 
folly, to hope to ſupport a war with- 
out the public confidence. 

'That part of the ſpeech, which 
{aid that the honour of the crown 
and the rights of the people were 
deeply affected by an act of the 
Governor of Buenos Ayres, was 
ſeverely excepted to; and as, in 
this country, the ſpeech from the 
throne is only conſidered as the 


ſpeech of the miniſter for the time 


being, ſo this paſſage became a 
general object of cenſure and ridi- | 
cule, both within and out of doors. 


It was faid, that, as a ſupplement _ 
to the ſame abſurd conduct which 


had degraded majeſty into a ridi- 
culous perſonal conteſt with a 
wretched. ibeller at home, the ho- 

nour and dignity of the crown 
were now committed in a conteſt 
with a paltry Spaniſh officer. That 
John Wilkes, and Don Pranciſco 
Buccarelli, were the foes that were 
to rouze the vengeance of ce 
Why was an officer, that acted only 
under command, conjiidered, in- 
ſtead of the King his Javier, as the 
principal in an injury offered to 
this great nation? The anſwer is 
evident: the ſame temporizing, 
mean, and cowardly policy pre- 
vails, that beheld the ſeizure of 
Corſica, in defiance of faith and 


x 


| of treaty; and now hopes, under 
neſtly wiſhed for in defence of 
our honour againſt foreign powers. 


this ſubterfuge, to find ſome means 
of prolonging its exiſtence, though | 
at the price of the national dignity 
and honour, __ SIS 

Upon the whole, it was afferted, 
that the conduct of the miniſters 
had neither been able nor honeſt ; 
that they had loſt the confidence of 
the people, yet imagine that the 
will ſupport them ; that 
[8 2] „ 
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| 
they have threatened the colonies 
with unrelenting ſeverity, in the 


Purſuzt of an unconſtitutional mea- 
ſure, yet fuppoſe we ſhall ſuffer 
nothing from the alienation of their 


affections; that they are ruling 
Ireland with a rod of iron, and 
yet pretend that they are making 


no advances to arbitrary govern- 
ment; and that they have been 
blind and improvident with reſpect 


to the deſigns of dur enemies, and 
yet ſuppoſe that there is no danger 


of their being carried into effect. 
It was ſaid on the other ſide, that 


all Europe, enemies as well as 
friends, were attentive to, and 
would found much of their opini- 


on, upon the iſſue of the preſent 


day; that the ſentiments of the ad- 
Areſs would ſerve nearly as mueh 
as our military preparations, to in- 
timidate the former, by convinc- 


ing them, that whatever differ - 


ence in opinion, or even tranſient 
animoſities might occaſionally ſub- 
fiſt among us, we have but one 


hand and one heart againſt a com- 
mon enemy. That an addre:s was 


à compliment to the throne, not 


an approbation of a mintfier ; and 
that if a miniſter had acted amiſs, 


there were other ſufficient methods 
of enquiry and cenſure well known, 
and which would envolve no other 
character; but that the preſent ob- 


jections were meant as an invidious 
attack immediately upon the crown. 


That nothing could be more ab- 
furd than the idea, that any pri- 
vate differences, diſcontents, or 


political ſquabbles among our- 


felves, could operate in ſuch a 
manner upon the minds of the 


people, as to prevent their defend- 


ing their own rights and intereſts, 
as well as the honour and dignity 


of the crown, againſt any confe- 
1 1 | 
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deracy of the houfe of Bourbon: 
that intereſt was the ſure bond of 
ſupport and affiſtance z and that 
no man would fit fill, while his 
eſtate was ravaged, or his houſe 
burned, through his diflike to the 
manner in which public affairs 
were conducted. That therefore 
it would be time enough to adjuſt 
domeſtic differences, when the com- 


mon danger was removed. | 


That the charge of alienating 


the colonies is fo far from being 


founded, that the direct reverſe is 
the fact; and except a part of one 


| Inconfiderable province, they have 


been brought back to a due ſenſe 
of their duty, by a ſpirit and pru- 
dence which do equal honour to 
adminiſtration. The charge of 
not arming ſooner, and of ms 


it a crime that ſome of our poſſeſ- 


ſions were liable to danger, would 
upon examination, it was ſaid, ap- 
pear equally groundleſs; that the 
truth was, the nation could not 
have been armed ſooner ; our fleets 
cannot be fitted out, except when 
our trade is at home, or juſt com- 
ing home, as ſailors axe not to be 
had at any other time; and that it 
is well known, the trade was ne1- 
ther at home, nor near coming 
home, in the preſent inſtance. As 
the miniſtry could not therefore 
arm efeCtually, it was an act of 
the greateſt prudence not to ex- 
Cite a general alarm by attempting 


it; which would have been a ſig- 


nal to our enemies to do the ſame, 
and as they are not under the ſame 
diſadvantages, to have effected 
that, which we could only have 
attempted ; whereas now we are 
at leaſt upon an equal footing, if 
not before them. As to the other 
charge, it 1s only to aſk, whether 


there can be a poſſibility of under- 


taking 


| taking to ſecure every part of the 
Britiſh dominions in their whole 
extent, from any ſudden blow 
that might be given in caſe of a 
war? and if there 1s, what given 
number of troops would be requi- 
ſite to anſwer ſuch an undertaking? 

It was ſaid, that our character for 
courage and proweſs, was too well 
and too generally eſtabliſhed, to 
leave any room for our being at all 
punctilious about it; and as war 


Middleſex election. 


- AP after the delivery of 
Po the addreſſes, a motion was 
made in the houſe of Lords by the 
Duke of Richmond, and a ſimi- 
. Nov. 22. Commons on the ſame 
day by Mr. Dowdeſwell, that all 
the letters and other papers which 
had been received either by the 
miniſtry or admiralty, between the 


't2th of September, 1770, relative 
to any hoſtilities deſigned or com- 


any of its officers, againſt any part 
of his Majeſty's dominions, expreſ- 
ſing the times at which the intelli- 
gence was received, ſhould be laid 
before the houſe. 8 
As the preſent uncertainty of 
war and peace, would have made it 
difficult to adminiſtration to know 
what ground it ſhould chuſe, in 


FUr 
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lar one in the houſe of 


. *£2th of September, 1769, and the 


menced by the crown of Spain, or 


making a defence to the many ob- 


f21 
was never deſirable, while Peace 


could be preſerved with ſecurity 
and honour ; that therefore it was 


right to leave an opening, whereby 


the king of Spain, if he choſe it, 


might withdraw himſelf with hon; 


nour, and by difavowing the act of 
his ſervant, avoid the alternative 
of a war, or of making diſagree- 


able conceſſions, .and of acknow- 


ledging himſelf the author of a 
raſh and haſty meaſure, | 


CHAP. III. 


Motion, to addreſs for the Spaniſh papers. Debates. The motion rejected 
In both houſes, Motion, in the houje of Lords, upon the ſubject of the 
Enquiry propoſed, into the conduct of the courts of 
Juſtice. Motion in the houſe of Commons, tending to reſtrain certain powers 
' lodged in the Attorney General; the motion rejected. Motion for an enquiry 
into the adminiſtration of criminal juſtice, and the conduct of the judges in 
certain caſes, Great debates. T he motion rejecfe. 


jections or cenſures that might a- 
riſe in the courſe of ſuch an en- 


quiry, and as it would beſides have 


probably continued for a conſide- 
rable time, and muſt have greatly 
embarraſſed them in the beginning 
of a ſeſſion, already clogged with 


the raiſing of extraordinary ſup- 


plies, the preparations for a war, 
and the attention of a foreign ne- 
gociation ; ſo all the vigour and 
ſtrength which they could exert, 
was uſed in oppoſition to it. 
It was ſaid, that we were now 
engaged in a negociation of great 


importance with the Spaniſh na- 


tion, by which matters were in a 
courſe of being brought to an ac- 
commodation ; that the honour and 
happineſs of two great nations 
were at ſtake in this negociation; 
and that if the papers were now 
produced, it would make the whole 
world acquainted with tranſac- 

2 3) tions, 
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tions, which till their completion, 
require to be carefully confined 


to the cabinet; that it would be 


opening the ſources of our intel- 


ligence, the ſprings of our action, 


and the principles of our conduct, 


to ſuſpicious friends, or profeſſed 


enemies; and that if it had even 
been prudent on our own account, 
to unlock the Engliſh cabinet in 
this manner to all Europe, we have 
yet no right to betray the ſecrets of 
the court of Spain: they are now 
treating with us confidentially, and 
a rude publication, of what they 
communicate to us under the ſa- 
cred ſeal of ſecrecy, muſt at once 
put an end to all ainicable inter- 
courſm. 15 0 

That his Catholic Majeſty had 


already diſavowed the behaviour of 


his officer; and promiſed every 


— 


equitable ſatis faction to this nation. 


That by acting with temper and 


moderation, a ſhort negociation 
might happily prevent all the 


miſeries and horrors of a long and 


ruinous war, The fatal conſe- 
quences of war, were pathetically 


_ deſcribed, and its effects upon this 
country, loaded as we are with 


taxes and debt, ſet forth and ex- 
plained, But at the ſame time, 
all apprehenſion of commencinp 


hoſtilities, or dread of entering 


into a war, as ſoon as the hononr 
or intereſt of the nation ſhould 
render ſuch a meaſure un avoidable, 


or even neceſſary, was totally diſ- 


claimed. 5 
That adminiſtratign had hither- 
to been neither ſupine nor negli- 
gent upon the occaſion ; that the 


moment certain intelligence ar- 


rived of our having cauſe to find 
fault, a ſpirited - reſolutign was 


taken to demand ſatisfaction. That 
altercations have often ariſen be- 


advice; but, if they were not, it 


tween kingdoms, through the neg- 
ligence, the ignorance, or the in- 
ſolence of officers, where there was 


no intention whatever of a quar- 


rel between their reſpective go- 
vernments ; and that our own of- 
ficers have not always been ſq chaſte 
and guarded in their conduct, as 
to avoid giving cauſes of offence to 
our neighbours ; that therefore in 
the preſent inſtance, as well with 
regard to the honour and juſtice of 
the nation, as to its proſperity, it 


was neceſſary to demand this ſatis- 


faction, firſt, in a peaceable man- 
ner; it was neceſſary before we re- 
ſented, to know whether we had a 
warrantable right to reſent ; it was 
neceſſary to know whether the 
court of Spain, or its officer, were 
to blame ; when this point was de- 
termined, the ſyſtem to be adopted 
was obvious, and we accordingly 
prepared for it. If the Spaniard 


was not to be argued into juſtice, 
he was to be compeiled : and ad- 


miniſtration, though willing, if 
poſſible, to avoid the calamities of 
war, prepared at all events for the 
worſt ; ſo that the preparations for 
var went hand in hand with the 
14; of negociation. N 


de fide of the motion it was 
775 


1 


3434), that parliament can never 
1.4V- too ample a field for infor- 


mation. That they are the here- 
&tury counſellors of the crown; 


ani! to enable them to give counſel, 


muſt have a particular acquaintance 
with the facts that they adviſe up- 


on. That they were now met to 
conſider the buſineſs of the king- 
dom ; and when were they to give 
counſel, if not in a time of pub- 
lig danger? That they had been 
told in the ſpeech, that they ſhould 
be applied to from the throne for 


yay 


was their duty to give it. And 
that their advice and interference 
was now particularly called upon, 
when, by an unparalleled ſucceſſion 
of weak and ſhameful meaſures, 
the nation was diſgraced, inſulted, 
and diſhonoured abroad, and at 
home, weak, divided, and expoſed. 
That the pretence of a negocia- 
tion, was equally replete with ab- 
ſurdity, indignity to the crown, 
and diſhonour to the nation. That 
we were not in a ſituation, in which 
a great and powerful nation was 
permitted to negociate. A foreign 
power had forcibly robbed his 


Majeſty of a part of his dominions: 


when this part was reſtored, and 
every thing replaced in its priſtine 
form, it might then perhaps be 


juſtifiable to treat with the ag- 
greſſor, upon the ſum and nature 
of the ſatis faction which he ought 


to make, for the inſult offered to 
the crown of England; but that it 
was betraying the honour of the 
King and the nation, to make it 
a matter of negociation, whether 
his poſſeſſions ſhould be reſtored to 
him or not. That, in fact, there 
is no ground or matter to negociate 
upon: the Spaniards have ſeized 
one of our poſſeſſions to which they 
have no right, and our miniſters 
enter into a treaty to regulate a 
right that does not exiſt. 


It was faid, that pains had been 


induftriouſly taken to poſſeſs the 


public with an opinion, that the 
Spaniſh court had conſtantly diſ- 
_ avowed the proceedings of their 
governor, and even that means had 
been ſhamefully and daringly uſed, 
to have this opinion ſupported and 
countenanced from the throne. 
That nothing could be more odi- 
Qus or infamous than thus to ad- 
viſe an act, which was to give a 
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cannot reach to any letter 
or received, or to any negociation 


leading 


23 
confirmation and currency to an 
abſolute falſehood; and which was 
as derogatory to honour on the 
one ſide, as it was an inſult to 
t, on the other. It was 


P 
aſked, whether the iſland had been 


ſummoned to ſurrender in the name 
of the Governor of Buenos Ayres, 
or in that of his Catholic Majeſty; 
or was it pretended that the iſland 
belonged to Don Franciſco Bucca- 
relli? And it was aſſerted, that 


the court of Spain, by not having 


made an inftant offer of reſtitution, 


of immediate ſatisfation, and of 
the puniſhment of the governor, 
had fully avowed and adopted the 
act as her own. . © ny 
That the very terms of the motion 


obviate all the objections that are 


made, and which are only founded 
upon the pretended ill conſequences 


that may attend the expoſing of the 


papers, while the negociation is in 
hand; that no papers are called 


for by it, of a date ſubſequent to 


the notice received by the miniſtry 
of the hoſtility being actually com- 
mitted, conſequently the motion 

Bea written 


entered into, after the receipt of 
that notice; it was only meant to 
obtain, for the houſe, ſome accu- 
rate information of circumſtances 
to and accounting for a 
fact, which is itſelf notorious and 
undiſputed. e 5 
Severe cenſyres were paſt upon 
the refuſal laſt year of an enquiry 


into the ſtate of the navy, and of 


an augmentation of ſeamen; upon 
the flackneſs of preparation, and 
the weakneſs of our preſent arma- 
ment; the naked and defenceleſs 


fate of our Weſt-India iſlands, 


particularly Jamaica, which had 
only one ſhip of the line for its 
pro- 
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ſervants coul be. 
The ill diſpoſition of Spain 5 


which it was inferred, 
dilatory negociation was only in- 
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otection, though the Spaniards 

lad long kept a very conſiderable 
fleet in that quarter; and the dan- 
gerous ſtate of Gibraltar, with- 
out a fleet to proteR it, or a ſuffi- 
cient garriſon. It was ſaid that 
all theſe were matters of the laſt 
and greateſt national importance, 


and that they were called upon by 


all the ties of duty, to God, their 
country, and themſelves, to make 

a ſtrict and ſpeedy enquiry into the 
cauſes of them, If the gentlemen 
in adminiſtration could exculpate 
themſelves of theſe charges, if the 
facts were falſely ſtated, if no 
timely intelligence was or could be 


received, or if, e the whole, 


every prudent and requiſite mea- 


fure has been purſued, which time 
and the nature of things would ad- 
mit, it was their intereſt, above all 


others, to further and promote an 


enquiry, which would redound ſo 


much to their own honour, give 
ſuch univerſal ſatisfaction to che 
nation, and be the means, in caſe 


of a war, of the moſt unſmited 
| confidence being placed in them, 


and of their receiving the moſt ef- 
fectual ſypport. In a word, it was 
treachery to the nation to conceal 
from them their real circumſtances, 


whatever they were; and, with re- 
ſpect to foreign enemies, all con- 


cealments were vain and uſeleſs; 
they were as well acquainted with 
the actual ſorce, and the weakneſs, 
of this country, as even the King“ 8 


this country, and its hoſtile inten- 


tions, were argued from many pre- 


cedin facts, as well as from the 
late . > "of hoſtility ; from all 
that this 


tended to amuſe us, till ſhe had 


compleated her preparations, and 
had time to put in execution ſome 
of thoſe dangerous deſigns which 
ſhe had in view. Among the reſt 
it was ſnewn, that the Spaniſh 
priſons were filled with Britith ſea- 


men, who had been taken under 


pretence of an illicit trade by their 
Guarda Coſtas, and were condemn- 
ed either to perpetual confinement, 
or to the moſt cruel ſlavery, in 
working at their remote fortifica- 
tions, where they were treated 
with the greateſt inhumanity ; that 
great numbers of them were in 
this ſtate, particularly at Ceuta, 


and i it was ſuppoſed they amounted 7 


in all to ſome thouſands: it was 


farther proved, that this ns 


was a deſigned and premeditated a 
of the ſtate, and an inſtance given, 
where one of our admirals was re- 
fuſed the diſcharge of ſome En 
ſeamen from confinement, by a 
Spaniſh admiral and governor, who 
were willing to oblige him, but 
dare not counteract the ſtrict orders 
of the court. 
That the ſame determined inten- 
tion and expectation of war, ſhew- 
ed itſelf after the late act of hoſti- 
lity, if any thing farther could be 
requiſite to make it evident, by 
diſarming and making the garri- 
ſon priſoners at Port Egmont, and 
not ſuffering them to depart, when 


they took poſſeſſion of that place; 


to which was added that moſt dar- 
ing inſult to his Majeſty, of _ 
the rudder off from his ſhip, an 
detaining her by force twenty days; 
a deſigned affront of ſuch a nature, 
as nothing but a thorough know- 
ledge of the defigns of their court, 
and an inevitable certainty of a 


war, 'could have emboldened the 


actors to have offered: that, ſup- 
poſing they B86 a claim to the 
iſland, 


TAand, the detaining of the garri- 
fon, was an expreſs violation of 
treaty, by which, in the caſe even 
of an open rupture, ſix months are 
allowed to the ſubjects of each na- 


tion, to remove their 2 and 
0 


properties from the dominion of 
the other, And that from a due 
conſideration of all theſe premiſes, 
it was evident, that we were only 
made the dupes to a pretended ne- 
gociation. 18595 

It was ſaid in reply, that if all 
theſe charges could be admitted, 


it would be ſuppoſing the moſt he- 


terogeneous and unnatural combi- 
nation that ever exiſted, in which 
the three great parts that compoſe 
our government, with a great ma- 
jority of the monied and landed 
intereſts, were to join with the 
miniſtry to betray the nation, to 
ſacrifice their own moſt eſſential in- 
tereſts, and to entail ruin and de- 
ſtruction upon their poſterity. That 


his Majeſty had wiſely entruſted the 


whole conduct of this buſineſs, to 


the care of gentlemen in whom he 


placed the greateſt confidence, and 
who would ſhew that they were not 
unworthy of it, by the ſtricteſt at- 


tention, as well to his honour, as 


to the intereſts of the nation. 
The ſuſpicion of duplicity in the 


. court of Spain, was ſaid to be 


groundleſs; that the Spaniards 
were like ourſelves; they were 
haughty, brave, and generous ; 
they were willing to be juſt, but 


they would not be bullied, or 


compelled into juſtice ; they would 
not have that demanded as the con- 
ceſſion of their fears, which ſhou!d 
be required as the reſult of their 

robity; they would ſuffer diſtreſs 
ſooner than diſhonour ; and if we 
talk of forcing them into our mea- 
fures, they will make that force in- 
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diſpenſibly requiſite ; that there- 


fore great allowances were to be 
made for the nice delicacy of ho- 
nour, and extreme ſenſibility of 


ſuch a people; and it was better 


and more prudent, to treat even 
their prejudices with tenderneſs, 
than by the raſh and untimely ap- 
plication of a rough hand, to ir- 
ritate and provoke them. 
ſuppoſe, 


That it is abſurd to 
that we are only amuſed by a treaty, 


While the enemy is meditating ſome 


ſignal and dangerons blow. If the 
barren rock of Falkland's iſland, 
has abundantly furniſhed matter of 


ſerious reffection to both nations, 


and Spain is already fully convinc- 
ed, that we are not to be en of 
ſo inſignificant an object without 
ample ſatisfaction, and is ſenfible 
at the ſame time of the formidable 
armaments we are making, for the 
purpoſe of exacting any juſtice by 
force, which is refed us by trea- 
ty; can it be ſuppoſed in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, that the will, by giving 
new caufes of complaint, urge us 
to an immediate commencement of 
hoſtilities, at a time when ſhe will 
know that we are fully prepared to 
take the moſt fignal vengeance. 


Spain will therefore have a regard 


to herſelf, however ſhe may wiſh 
to diſtreſs us; and will be cautious 


from prudence, if ſhe is not even 
honeſt from inclination, _ ” 
Such were feome of the argu- 


ments made uſe of in the long de- 
bates that aroſe upon this motion 
in both houſes; it was however re- 
jected by a majority, of more than 
three to one, of the Lords; in the 
houſe of commons it was better 
ſupported as to numbers, and the 
minority thought it no ſmall in- 
ſtance of their ſtrength, to count 
101, in their divifion, upon a 

= queſtion 


a6; - 
queſtion brought in ſo early in the 
ſeſſion, and which was not debated 
in a full houſe. 


Nov. 28. ſeemingly hopeleſs ſub- 
ject of the Middleſex election hav- 
ing been made in the houſe of 
Lords by the Earl of Chatham, 
which tended to a declaration that 
the capacity of being choſen a re- 
8 of the people in par- 
liament, was under certain known 
reſtrictions and limitations of law, 
an inherent right of the ſubject, and 


cognizable by law, and is accord- 
ingly a matter wherein the juriſ- 


diction of the houſe of commons 
though unappealable as to the ſeat 


of their member) is not final or 
concluſive, though it met with the 
uſual fate of thoſe which had been 


propoſed upon this matter, was 
occaſionally the means of bringing 
out another debate, upon a new, 
critical, and very intereſting ſub- 
The nobleman we have men- 
tioned, in the courſe of his in- 


troductory ſpeech upon the motion, 


made a digreſſion to the preſent 
conduct and mode of proceeding in 
our courts of juſtice, particularly 


the modern method of directing a 


Jury from the bench, and giving 
zudgment in caſes of proſecution 
for libels. It was advanced upon 
this occaſion, that the conſtitution 


of this country had not only been 


wounded in the houſe of commons. 
in the material right of election, 
but in the court of King's-Bench 
by the immediate diſpenſers of the 
law ; that doctrines no leſs new, 
than dangerous in their nature, 
had been inculcated in that 
court ; and that particularly, 1n 
the charge delivered to the jury 
on Woodfall's trial, the directions 
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A new motion on the 


were contrary to law, repugnant to 
practice, . injurious to the dear- 
eſt liberties of the people. 
As the noble Lord, who was the 
ſubject of theſe ſevere reflections, 
was then preſent, he naturally en- 
tered into a defence and juſtiſica- 
tion of his conduct, in which he 
attributed the obloquy thrown up- 
on the court at which he preſided, 
partly to the ſpirit of party, and 
partly to the hcentiouſneſs of the 
people, who were become impa- 


tient of all ſubmiſſion to law, order, 


and government; the preſent char- 
ges he alſo attributed to the 1gno- 


rance of the accuſer in matters of 


law, and his receiving his infor- 
mation from ſpurious printed ac- 
counts of trials. That the direc- 
tions now given to juries, were no- 
thing novel, they had ever been 
the ſame, nor had they been once 
called in queſtion till this moment; 
that he had always in one uniform 
manner told a jury, that they were 
to judge of what appeared by the 
evidence in court, both reſpecting 
the publication, and reſpecting the 
juſtification of any libel; where no 


juſtification of the matter in the in- 


formation was entered into, they 


were to find, according to their 


judgment, whether the inuendo's 


and the criminal inference in the 


information, were ſuch as the 
aper.. deſerved. That he ſhould 
be at all times proud of Wot, Hp | 
his opinion, when it appered to 


him that his judgment was impro- 


per ; and had told the courts upon 
all trials where he preſided, that if 
he was wrong in his direction he 
would moſt willingly be ſet right, 
which might be done by an arreſt 


of judgment; for if a direction to 


a jury was improper, the whole 
verdiG was null and void, and a 
new 
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new trial muſt be granted; but 
that in fourteen years no objection 
had ever been made to his conduct 
in this particular. | 1 


To this it was replied, that the 
very directions Which were now 


avowed, correſponded with the 
doctrine which was publicly im- 
puted to the court in queſtion, viz. 
That the queſtion of a libel, or 
not libel, was merely a matter of 


law, and was to be decided by the 


bench; and that the only queſtion 
to be left to the jury to determine, 
was the fa& of printing and pub- 
liſhing: that upon this principle, 

ſo ſubverſive, of the laws, and re- 
pugnant cen it was 
declared ff6m the bench, upon the 
trial for an imputed libel already 
mentioned, that if the jury, in- 
ſtead of adding the word only to 
their verdict, had found the defen- 
dant generally guilty of printing 
and publiſhing, they would have 
IR him guilty of the libel; ſo 
that the criminality of the fact was 
not at all to be conſidered, and the 
man might have been puniſhed 


though the paper had been perfectly 


innocent. It was therefore urged 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, that a day 
ſhould be appointed for an enquiry 
into the 8 
that the directions in queſtion, 


ſhould be fully ſtated, and laid 


properly before them. 


What contributed to give great 


weight and import to this debate, 
Was the active and public part which 
the late lord-chancellor took in it. 
He ſaid that having paſſed through 
the higheſt departments of the law, 


he was particularly intereſted, and 


even tied down by duty, to urge 
the making of this enquiry; that 


if it ſhould appear, that any doc- 


trines had been inculcated, con- 


uct of the judges, and 


(27 
trary to the known and eſtabliſhed 
principles of the conſtitution, he 
would expoſe and point them out, 


and convince the authors to their 
faces of the errors they had been 
guilty of; that he could not from 


his profeſſion, but be ſenfibly con- 
cerned for the preſent diſreputable 
ſtate of our law courts, and fin- 
cerely to with that ſome effectual 
method might be taken to recover 
their former luſtre and dignity 
and that he knew of no method ſo 
effectual as the propoſed enquiry : 


if the ſpirit of the times has fixed any 


unmerited ftigma upon the charac- 
ters of the Judges, this will purify 
them, and reſtore them to the eſteem _ 
and confidence of their country ; but 

if the popular rumours have unhap- 

pily been too well founded, we 
owe it to ourſelves, and to polterity, 
to drive them indignantly from the 
ſeats which they diſhonour, and to 
puniſh them in an exemplary man- 
ner for their malverſation. 
The guantlet being thus thrown 
down between the two great ſages 
of the law, accompanied with 
charges of the moſt intereſting na- 
ture, and with circumſtances, which 
were ſufficiently provoking, no 
doubt was made but that it would 
have been immediately, taken up, 
and that a day being appointed for 
the enquiry, the diſcuſſion would 


have proved as. replete with the 


molt conſummate learning and 
knowiedge of the law, as the mat- 


ter was of weight and importance 


to the pudlic. This however was 


not the caſe ; and the original mat- 


ter of the motion having been re- 
curred to, the queſtion of adjourn- 

ment was propoſed and carried. 
A motion had been made in the 
Houſe of Commons, the day be- 
fore this debate happened, to bring 
| | | In 


— — 


— . — o - 
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in a bill, to explain, amend, and 
render more effectual an act of the 


4th and 5th of William and Mary, 


to prevent malicious informations 
in the court of King's Bench, and 
for the more eaſy reverſal of out- 
lawries in that court. N 

The intention of the propoſed 
amendment was to reſtrain certain 
powers lodged in the hands of the 
attorney- general, which enabled 
him to file informations, and carry 


on proſecutions ex icio, without 


the interference of a grand jury, 
or going through the uſual and 
eſtabliſhed forms obſerved by the 
courts in all other caſes. Some 
late inſtances of the exerciſe of this 
power, in the carrying on of pro- 
ſecutions for libels, had been the 
cauſe of much popular complaint 
and diſcuſſion without doors, and 
were undoubtedly the cauſes of the 
prevent mation.” Eee: 

It was ſaid, that this power was 


ſcarcely leſs compatible with a free 


government, than that of the ſtar- 
chamber, to which it is nearly 
allied, and partakes of the ſame 
nature ; that as the attorney-gene- 
ral is an officer removeable at plea- 
ſure, and in the way of great emo- 
lument and promotion, ſo danger- 


cus a power ſhould not be lodged. 


in his hands, which muſt at beſt, 
in ſuch circumſtances, be odious 
and ſuſpicious, and 1s in reality 
to himſelf a trap laid for his virtue, 
by which he may be frequently 


reduced to the ſeyere neceſſity, of 


either ſacrificing his conſcience 
and his duty, or of loſing his place, 
and along with it the flattering 
proſpects of future advancement in 
life. — That we are not to expect, 


much leſs to depend upon, extra- 


ordinary virtues in mankind, and 
we are therefore to ſuppoſe, that 


vious 
ſhould, in the courſe of the trial, 
be able to juſtify his conduct; or 
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an officer, whoſe exiſtence depends 
totally upon the breath of a mini- 
ſter, muft act immediately under 
his orders. VVV 

That, in theſe circumſtances, 
the attorney-general can, by his 
own mere motion, or in obedience 


to the arbitrary mandate of a mi- 


niſter, give any name and import 
to any paper he pleaſes; call it an 


infamous, a ſeditious, or a treaſon- 


able libel : after this arbitrary con- 
ſtruction, this diſcretionary name, 


he files an information, and com- 


mences a proſecution, without any 
other affidavit, without hearing any 
evidence, without examining any 
witneſs, or making the leaſt pre- 
enquiry. If the culprit 


if the attorney, deſpairing of ſuc- 
ceſs, ſhould enter a nol? proſegui; 


yet he will probably be ruined by 


the expence. 'Thus any perſon, 
obnoxious to a miniſter, or to an 
attorney-general, 1s liable by this 
proceſs, however unjuſtly, or with- 


out even the ſhadow of a crime, 


to be oppreſſed or ruined at will; 


and the wears ee is, in the 


firſt inſtance, abſolute maſter of the 
perſon and property of the moſt 
innocent man in the kingdom; he 
may file an information againft 
him, he may get him apprehend- 
ed, and he may ruin him with 
coſts. 55 | 
It was argued, that this inſtitu- 
tion, whether equitable or not, 
conſtitutional or otherwiſe, does 


not anſwer the end for which it 1s 


intended, which 1s the ſpeedy pu- 
niſhment,of libellers ; on the con- 
trary, experience ſhews, that, be- 
fore the attorney-general can get 
half through the neceflary proceſs 
by information, he might have got 


the 
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For the YEAR 1707. 
the offender tried, convicted, and 
condemned, before the common 


juries. That a general cry was 
gone out through the land againſt 


this mode of proſecution, which 
ſhould in itſelf be a ſufficzent cauſe 
for the propoſed reſtraint ; and 
that nothing could be more equi- 
table or reaſonable, or that would 
at the ſame time give greater ſatis- 
faction, than that, when the pro- 
ceedings were commenced ex off - 
cio, the defendant ſhould, as in 
other caſes, be allowed to ſhew 
cauſe why an information ſhould 
not be granted. £ 


Former inſtances were brought 


of an improper exertion of this 


authority; and of an attorney- 


general, whoſe conduct was fo fla- 
gitious, that it occaſioned his being 
brought to the bar of that houſe, 
where he had no other method of 
exculpating himſelf, but by ſhew- 
ing that he was merely a paſſive 
inſtrument in the hands of others; 
and that he had received the in- 
formation which was filed in his 
name, literally as it ſtood, from 
the ſeeretary of ſtate. Some exer- 
tions of this power in the late 


proſecutions were alſo brought in 


gqueſtion; and it was deſcribed to 
be a badge of ſlavery upon the 
people, and inſiſted, that if the 
true definition of a free- min, is a 
man ſubje& to known and invari- 
able laws, no man in England 
could be called free, while it ex- 
iſted in any form. | 
In oppoſition to the motion, the 
antiquity of the office was much 
inſiſted upon, Fhat the attorney - 
general neither claimed nor exer- 
ciſed any power at preſent, but 
what was always appendant to his 
office ; that it was a part of the 
Common law of the land, which 


7 N 


was liable to abuſe.— The dan- 


it behoved us to take care, that we 


information he repreſents the grand 


were undertaken at the requeſt of 


129 
is as ancient as the monarchy, 
and the baſis of our popular liberty. 
That if its being liable to be ab- 
uſed was a ſufficient reaſon for its 
being aboliſhed, the ſame reaſon 
muſt militate againſt all power, of 
what nature ſoever; as all power 


ger of making innovations in an- 
cient eſtabliſhments, and of ſub- 
ſtituting the haſty and crude acts 
of the imagination, for the long 
experience of ages, was pointed 
out; that our conſtitution was now 
the admiration of the world, and 


did not, by tampering too much 
with the foundations, looſen them in 
ſuch a manner, as to draw the whole 
edifice down upon our heads. 

That the inſtance which had 
been given, of an attorney-gene- 
ral's being. cognizable to that 
houſe, and liable to its controul, 
was the ſtrongeſt proof that the 


power in his hands could not be 


dangerous, and would never be 
permitted to become an inſtrument 
in the hands of government for the 
oppreſſion of the people. — That 
the attorney- general, like every 
other crown officer, is reſponfible 
for his conduct, and, if he acts 
contrary to law, is amenable to 
juſtice; and that in caſes of official 


jury, and undertakes the proſecu- 
tion at his peril.— That proſe- 
cutions were now in hand, which 


the Houſe; and it was a ſtrange 
meaſure to require that they ſhould 
annihilate a power, at the very 
inſtant that they found it neceſſary 
to make uſe of it. It was further 
aſſerted, that the taking away this 
power would be expenſive and miſ- 
chievous to the parties under pro- 

| Ts ſecution, 


30] 
ſecution, as a motion for an 1n- 
formation by a rule of court lay 
much heavier 1n point of coſt, and 
in all probable caſes would be 
granted without difficulty. 

It was ſaid, that theſe powers 
were granted in much more tem- 
perate times than the preſent; and 
that now, when every degree of 
licentiouſneſs ſeemed arrived at its 
ultimate extreme, inſtead of givin: 
them freſh energy, it was . 


to take them totally away: that 


they were at preſent inſufficient to 
puniſh the guilty, much leſs to 
oppreſs the innocent; and that they 
could not preſerve the molt ſacred 
characters from the molt outrageous 
abuſe, nor procure the ſmalleſt 
compenſation for the injury. 
In the courſe of _— debates, 
an enquiry was propoſed into the 
condudt of the Ton , and the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice in the ſupe- 
rior courts; though this produced 
a good deal of animadverſion, as 
it did not originate with the ſub- 
Je& in debate, it was paſſed over 
for the preſent, and the queſtion 
being at length put upon the mo- 
tion, it was rejected by a great 
majority, It was however evident, 
from the temper that appeared up- 


on this occaſion, that the enquiry 


was a matter reſolved upon by ſome 
perſons in the oppoſition, and 
would ſoon be brought on in form. 
2 NY. ingly made a few days 
after, for a committee to enquire 
into the adminiſtration of criminal 
juſtice, and the proceedings of the 
judges in Weſtminſter-hall, parti- 
cularly in caſes relating to the li- 
berty of the preſs, and the conſti- 
tutional power and duty of juries. 
The gentleman who ſeconded this 
motion, avowed its particular al- 
3 


A motion was accord- 
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luſion to a ber law lord, whom 
he ſpecified by name, and pledged 
himſelf to arraign him, if the en- 


quiry was granted. 9 
Though the motion was only 
for an enquiry, and ſeemed found- 
ed upon a public report, which had 
ained general credit, that . the 
judges of Weſtminſter-hall were 
unfriendly to juries, and had laid 
down falſe law to miſlead them in 
their verdict; yet, beſides a creat 
number of others, which were col 


laterally introduced in the courſe 


of the debate, the two following 
ſpecific charges were brought by 
the gentleman who made the mo- 
tion, in ſupport of it, and which 
he offered to prove by reſpectable 
witneſſes, who were ready to ap- 


pear at the bar of the Houſe for 


that purpoſe —viz. of allowing 
the jury to judge only of the fact; 
and of referving to themſelves the 


right of judging of the intention 


And that a maſter had been 


adjudged to be reſponſible in cri- 


minal caſes for the miſdemeanor 
of his ſervant. | | 


It was obſerved, as to the frſt_ 


of theſe allegations, that no doc- 
trine could be laid down in the 


law, of a more dangerous fen- 
dency ; and that it was equally re- 
pugnant to the principles of the 
conſtitution, and to the eſtabliſi- 
ed practice of the courts. 
That this appears manifeſtly in the 
caſe of manilaughter : a fon kills 
his father; the matter of fact is 
proved and acknowledged, and is, 
ſo far, a murder of the blackeſt 
die: the jury however examine in- 
to the circumſtances, and find that 
it was an accidental misfortune, 
in which the intention had no 


3 


ſhare, and, judging ſolely from 
thence, acquit the culprit from 
| even 


even the imputation of a crime, 
If they have this right to exa- 
mine into and ſeparate the guilt 


and the intention, and to judge 


of both, in caſes of manſlaughter, 
upon what principles of law, or 
eſtabliſhed precedents in prattice, 
are they to be deprived of it, in 
other criminal caſes of leſs mo- 
ment — That there is, indeed, 
one of the moſt remarkable pre- 


cedents in our hiſtory, which comes 


full to the point in queſtion, and 

operates totally againſt this doc- 
trine; which is the celebrated caſe 
of the ſeven biſhops in the arbi- 


trary reign of James II. where the 
jury could have acquitted them 


upon no other principle than that 
of their right to judge of the in- 


ledged the publication, and the 
application which was alledged in 
the information; and therefore, 
that if the intention was not ſub- 
mitted to the jury, there was no 
ſubject for their determination: 


but the jury, finding the intention 


to be good, acquitted them upon 
that principle, and upon that prin- 
ciple only, to their own lafting 
honour, the joy of all good men, 
and the great advantage of the na- 
tion: that this was done in the 
worſt of times, in the face of the 
moſt violent and arbitrary power, 
and of the moſt daring, profligate, 
and corrupt judges, who yet had 


not courage to overthrow this eſta- 


bliſhed right. | 

The ſecond allegation referred 
to the caſe of Almon the book- 
ſeller, who was pronounced to be 
by law guilty, though he was not 
in his houſe, when the copies of 
the libel, for which he was proſe- 
cuted, were brought to his ſhop ; 
though they were ſold without his 
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knowledge; his name printed on 
the title- page without his privity 
or conſent; and though, upon his 


return, he ſent back the remaining 


copies, and complained of the li- 
berty which had been taken with 
his name. F555 

It was ſaid, that the judgment, 
by which this man was found 
guilty, had blended and con- 
founded civil and criminal actions 
in the moſt extraordinary manner, 
and would if eſtablifhed as a pre- 
cedent, introduce an irremediable 
confuſion in the law; that though 
it was admitted, that, in civil ac- 
tions, the ſufferer ought to recover 
damages, even from the involun- 


tary author of any injury he ſuſ- 
tained; it was inſiſted upon to be 
tention; that the biſhops acknow- 


quite otherwiſe in criminal caſes, 


and that 1t was contrary to all ideas 


of juſtice, that ſuch an unlucky 


or foohſh treſpaſſer as the preſent 


ſhould be proſecuted as a bad man, 
and an enemy to ſociety, and pu- 
niſhed as a public delinquent. 
Among the collateral allegations 
were the following That juries 
had been villified from the bench, 
and repreſented as unworthy of 
their truſt; that they had been 
taught to pay no regard to the 


quality or fortune of the parties, 


in aſſeſſing damages, and to make 
no greater reparation to the firſt 
peer of the realm than to the 
meaneſt peaſant.— That a jury- 
man had been rejected, without 
any challenge from the parties, 
who are alone inveſted with that 
right by the law. — That a great 
judge had made it a kind of ſettled 
maxim, to inform the jury, that 
they are judges of fact only, and 
not of law. And that, upon a 
trial for murder, the jury were ſent 


back, after they had brought in 


their 
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their verdict, Guilty, and were pe- 


remptorily ordered by the judge to 


bring in a verdict, Manſlaughter. 
It was ſaid, that theſe tranſactions 

had not only excited a moſt general 

contempt of the courts of law, but 


havc alſo moſt unhappily leſſened 


that eſteem and reverence with 
which the people of this country 
uſed at all times to look up to the 
laws themſelves ;——that the laſt, 
in particular, had excited a great 
and general alarm, as they attri- 
bute it to that extreme partiality 
Which has of late manifeſted itſelf 
upon every occaſion in favour of 
the military, and has ſupported 
and encouraged them in the com- 
miſſion of acts of the greateſt vio- 
lence and moſt barbarous outrage 
upon their fellow - ſubjects; that 
they cannot conceive, how any 
thing leſs than the immediate inter- 
poſition of miniſterial influence, 
could have induced a judge to con- 
troul the judgment of a jury in a 
plain matter of fact, of which they 
were as well qualified to judge as 
the moſt acute and ſubtil ſplitter 
of caſes in all the courts. It is not 
then without reafon that the peo- 
ple are now alarmed, and think 
that, if judges are allowed ſuch 
dictatorial authority, juries wall 
become, inſtead of bulwarks to 
the conſtitution, mere engines to 
cloak the oppreſſion of magiſtrates. 
It was therefore moved, that the 


particular conduct of the judge in 


queſtion, who was ſpecifically 
named, ſhould be added to the 
enquiry. p 5 | 
'The ground principally taken 
in oppoſition to the enquiry, was 
the implication of cenſure which 
it would carry againſt the character 
and conduct of ſo many reſpectable 
perſons;— that the character of 
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our judges ſhould be kept ſacred; 


not only from principles of juſtice 
to themſelves as men; but princi- 
ples of true poliey, as members of 
the greateſt importance to the ſtate, 
—— That no ſpecific charge was 
laid ; the motion was only made 
for a vague enquiry, which migh: 
as well have been extended to any 
other man, or body of men, in the 
kingdom; that, however, the de- 


ſign of it was evidently the con- 


demnation, or at leaſt the aſper- 


ſion, of one or two particular per- 


ſons; and by this method of con- 
ducting it, it was to imply guilt 
in ten more. —— That the noble 
lord, who was particularly pointed 
at, could undoubtedly jallity Bis 
conduct with the greateſt eaſe; as 
he had always made law, reafon; 
and juſtice, the rules by which he 
guided it; and that his fame was 
as far ſuperior to the fruitleſs et- 
forts of malevolence, as he was 
himſelf in ability, and knowledge 
of the law, to thoſe who preſumed 
to cenſure iim 
Some gentlemen however enter- 
ed into a vindication (and thereby 
ſeemed to admit the charge) ct 
thoſe doctrines which had been at- 
tributed to the lord chief juſtice 
of the King's-bench.— They ſaid, 
that they contained nothing new; 
that they were the ſame tenets: 
which the judges had maintained 
in all times; that, to prove this, 
they would not go back to Scroggs 
or Jefferies; they would bring their 
evidence from the moſt unexcepti- 
onable authority, that of lord chief 
juſtice Raymond ;——the opinion 
of this judge, in the caſe of Frank- 
lyn for publiſhing the Craftsman, 
was accordingly cited and read, 


from the gth vol. of the State 
Trials, Which appeared in general 
Wy | Tor to 
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to coincide with the late practice 
of the coutrs, and the doctrine 
which was the preſent ſubject of 
cenſure and defence, 


Tue principal ſtreſs of the argu- 


ment was however reſted upon the 
want of ſpecification of the charge in 
the motion, with which the charges 
made in the debate had no rela- 


tion; — the general implication 


of guilt which would attend ſuch 
an enquiry, when there was no 


reaſon to think that even ihe ſmall- 


eft cenſure was incurred ; and the 
injuſtice, as well as imprudence, 
of raifing a general clamour againſt 
all the judges, when it appears, 
that even the breath of ſuſpicion 


falls only upon two; 


It was replied in anſwer to theſe 
arguments, that the gentleman who 
made the motion, as well as thoſe 


who ſupported it, had been actu- 


ated by more equitable and gene- 


rous motives, and had proceeded 
upon more liberal principles, than 
to put themſelves in the place, of 
informers, and by ſpecifying and 


applying their charges to indivi- 
uals, to incur the cenſure of a 
mean and malicious perſonality. 
They. went upon wider ground, 
and a more extenſive plan. The 
cauſes of complaint were too nu- 


merous, and the enormities too 


great, to be reached or implied by 
a ſpecific charge; that no injury 
would be done, no character de- 
ſtroyed, no particular perſon ruin- 


ed, unleſs it appeared by the re- 


ſult that his conduct merited pu- 
niſnment. That the cauſes, which 


had already been ſhewn within 
doors, were ſufficient motives for 
the enquiry, and that the general 
diſcontent without, and the public 
cenſure of the courts, which both 
in words and in writing had ſpread 

Vo L. XIV. | 


throughout the nation; made it 
abſolutely neceſſary : that if any 
thing further need be urged in fa- 
vour of it, the character and 


weight of thoſe reſpeQable names 
which now required it, whether 


conſidered as members of that 
houſe, or of the community at 
large, ſhould in itſelf be a cauſe 
fully ſufficient, _ / 
That though the enquiry had 


been propoſed upon that enlarged 
and liberal plan, ſeveral ſpecific 


charges were made; — that the 
character of the judges, and the 
reverence due to our courts of juſt- 
ice, particularly demanded it; that 

if the cenſure and obloquy thrown 


upon them ſhould appear to be ill 
founded nothing could fo effectu- 


ally put a ſtop to it, or redound ſo 

much to their honour; and that, 
therefore, all thoſe who were real 
friends to the judges, and who be- 
lieved them innocent, ſhould pro- 


mote the enquiry ; if they were 


guilty, who would avow a wiſh to 
protect or to ſcreen them? That, 
in the former caſe, no miſchief or 
danger can be apprehended to 


them; if their doctrines are con- 


ſtitutional, every imputation will 
fly off, and they will meet with 
the greateſt applauſe; if they are 
legal, though not conſtitutional, 
it will produce neither condemna- 


tion nor cenſure to them, and a 


remedy can be ſought for the diſ- 


_ eaſe, by making the laws and the 
conſtitution agree. | | 


That they had heard from the 
mouth of one of their own mem- 
bers, that attempts had been made 
to corrupt the venerable ſages of 
the law; and that a late judge, 
equally, celebrated for his know- 
ledge and integrity, had been tam- 
pered wich by adminiſtration, and 

[CJ | ſolicited 
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ſolicited to favour the crown in 
certain trials which were then de- 
pending between it and the ſub- 
ject. That though this, as a death- 
bed declaration, could not be eſta- 
'bliſhed in ſuch a manner as to a- 
mount to a legal proof; yet the 
ſurmiſe, of the bare poſſibility of 
ſuch an attempt, was a matter of 
the moſt alarming nature, which 
called upon all their care and at- 
tention, and demanded the moſt 
ſtrict inquiſition into the conduct 
or the outs | 

The precedent, quoted from the 


th vol. of the State-Trials, was 


rejected, as the authority from 
which it was taken was faid to be 


of no value; but ſuppoſing it for 


aà moment to be admitted, what 
conſequence is to follow? It is 
the opinion of a ſingle judge, and 
it is drawn into precedent; the 
hiſtory of our law is full of the 


different opinions of different great 


lawyers, and unfortunately, few 


caſes could be put, that may not 


be ſupported by the ſanction of 
ſome time-ſerving precedent ; the 
only juſt inference is, that our 


laws, particularly thoſe which are 


the ſubject of the preſent debate, 


ſtand as much in need of a revi- 
ſion as our courts of juſtice, and 
that 1t 1s in the higheſt degree ne- 
ceſſary to both. That this reviſion 
is the more urgent, as, from the 


doctrines laid down of late, the W 


office of a juryman appears to be 
ſo involved in intricacies, fo im- 
merſed and inveloped in law, 
that no two of the preateſt ſages, 
who have made the laws the ſtudy 
of their lives, can agree in their 
definition of it. Let this rub- 
biſh then be removed, and the line 
drawn with ſuch preciſion, that 
this controverted doctrine may be 
eſtabliſned on clear, determined 
principles, ſo that any fenſible 
juryman (without being a lawyer) 


may know his own rights and pri- 


vileges; and a judge, without dar- 


ing to encroach on thoſe privileges, 
may reſt ſatisfied with the authority 
he is inveſted with. . 

Such were a few of the argu- 


ments made uſe of on both fides, 


in the courſe of this important de- 
bate. The motion was rejected, 
upon a diviſion, by a majority of 
more than two to one, there being 


184 againſt, and only 76 for, the 


enquiry. 


— 
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Notice given for a Call of the Houſe of Lords, by the Lord Chief Fuſtice of 

the. King's Bench. Paper left in the hands of the Clerk. Queſtions pro- 
Fofed thereupon. The affair finally dropped. Motion for quickening the 
preparations for war. Great diſturbance. Seceſſion of ſeveral Lords. 
Difference betaveen the Houſes. Conſequences of it. Preparations, Great 
Supplies unanimouſly granted. Land-tax four ſhillings in the pound, 
Account of the negociation with Spain. Convention propoſed by Prince 
Maſerano. The negociation broken off. Mr. Harris recalled from Ma- 
arid. Probable cauſes that prevented a war. Some alterations take place 
in the great offices of ſlate. | 


Ils ſecond attack upon the lity, and ſupported by ſeveral gen- 
1 conduct and authority of the tlemen, who were themſelves of 
courts, conducted with great abi- eminence in the law, —ͤ — 
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ſides with ſevere and pointed 
charges againſt one 1n particular, 
could not fail of being ſenſibly 
felt by the noble lord who preſided 
in it, and whoſe name had been 
directly mentioned. Though it 
had failed in the execution, the 
attempt in ſo awful an aſſembly 
was alarming ; and as nothing of 


the kind had happened of late 


| years, the novelty made it more 


ſo; and though moſt of the charges 


were oblique, their intended di- 


rection was evident; and they were 


urged with a boldneſs and an ap- 


pearance of determination which 


made them ſerious ; all which was 


W increaſed by the peculiar delicacy 


of that high ſtation, which will 
not admit even of the breifth. of 
imputation. Lord M. according- 
ly gave notice the next day for a 
call of the houſe of lords on the 
following Monday, on a matter of 
importance which he had to com- 
municate to them. 

All perſons were now big with 
expectation, that thoſe matters 
which had been the cauſe of ſo 


much doubt, jealouſy, and uneaſi- 


= neſs, in the nation, would have 


been fully and finally diſcuſſed ; 
and many thought, that the great 
judge in queſtion had, with the ſa- 
gacity peculiar to him, ſeized the 
preſent critical and golden oppor- 
tunity of placing and eſtabliſhing 
his character, in even a more ex- 


alted point of view than it had 
been before; and that, after hav- 
ing ſeemed perſonally to decline 


the combat on his own ground, 
and having ſuffered his friends and 
the miniftry to prevent it elſe- 


Where, he would now, ſecure in 


the conſciouſneſs of his own recti- 
tude, bring it on voluntarily, and 


acquire redoubled luſtre by the 


conflict. 


[35 
It would ſeem that this was the 
original intention ; but, whatever 


the motives were that afterwards 


prevailed on his lordſhip and his 
adverſaries (for the ſpirit viſibly de- 
clined on both fides) 1t was not the 
iſſue, - Upon the day appointed the 
noble lord acquainted the houſe, 
that he had left a paper with the 
clerk, which contained the unani- 
mous judgment of the court of 
King's Bench, in the caſe of the 
King againſt Woodfall; and that 
their lordſhips might read it, and 
take copies of it if they pleaſed. 

A queſtion was then propoſed, 


whether it was meant, that this 


paper ſhould be entered upon the 
Journals of the Houſe ? which was 
anſwered in the negative, and that 
it was only intended to be left in 
the hands of the clerk. It was ob- 


ſerved upon this mode of proceed- 


ing, that the paper in its preſent 


| ſituation, could anſwer no other 


purpoſe than that of merely grati- 
fying the curioſity of ſuch as choſe 
to look at it; that, with reſpect to 
that Houſe, it was a matter as fo- 


reign to it, by being left in the 
hands of the clerk, as if it had 


been left in any other hands, and 


in any cther houſe or part of the 
town, or as any other indifferent 
paper might be; and that no per- 
ſon, as a lord of parliament, could 
in this ſtate make any motion, or 
proceed in any manner upon it. 
This concluſion indeed ſeemed 
to be admitted; and though no 
motion was grounded upon the 
paper by the noble perſon imme- 
diately concerned, it was not even 
inſinuated that the Houſe, in its 
public capacity, could take any 
e 3 
The late lord chancellor, who 
had before pledged himſelf upon 
{45 & In =; + ih 
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unnoticed. He offered to main- 
| tain that the doctrine, laid down 
as the judgment of the court, was 
not the law of England; declared 


enter into the debate, and preſſed 
his antagoniſt to appoint an early 
day for the purpoſe. He alfo at 
the ſame time propoſed ſeveral 
queſtions, founded upon the tenets 
contained in the paper, and which 
evidently tended to draw forth 
ſuch matter in the anſwers, as 
might bring the ſubje& in ſome 
the houſe. „ | 

The moſt important of theſe 


the innocence of criminality of the 


form their verdict upon ſuch exa- 
- mination ?--Whether it means, in 


the jury have delivered in their 
verdict Guilty, that this verdi& 
has found the fact only, and not 
the Jaw ?—Whether it is meant by 
it, that if the jury come to the bar, 


and publiſhing, but that the paper 
is no libel, that in that caſe the 
jury have found the defendant 


. muſt be ſo entered up? And whe- 
ther, if the judge, after giving his 
opinion of the innocence or cri- 
minality of the paper, ſhould leave 


ben with the printing and 
pu 
direction would 


law ? | x 
No ſpecific anſwer was given to 


J- 


that he was at any time ready to 


manner within the cognizance of 


were the following, viz. Whether 
the opinion means to declare, that 
in the general iſſue of Not guilty, 
in the caſe of a ſeditious libel, the 


ed on the ſubject. 
jury have no right by law to examine 


paper, if they think fit, and to 


the caſe above-mentioned, when 


and ſay that they find the printing 


guilty generally, and the verdict 


the conſideration of that matter, 


1bliſhing, to the jury, ſuch 4 
be contrary to 
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this ſubjeR, did not now let it paſs 


theſe queſtions ; the method of pro- 
poſing them was ſaid to be unfair; 
that it was an attempt te take ad- 
vantage by ſurprize ; and the an- 
ſwering of interrogatories was diſ- 
claimed. A day was then urged, 
to give in the anſwers and enter 
upon the debate ; but this was not 
complied with, as to any particu- 
lar day, though a promiſe was 
go that it ſhould be diſcuſſed at 
ome future time, and this was af- 
terwards explained away, to the 
giving of a future opinion, in an 
unlimited time, upon the ſubjet 
of the queſtions. Lord C. on his 
part, gave intimations that he 


would pin down the chief juftice, 


and drive him to a legal conteſt on 
theſe great points. However no- 
thing further was done or attempt- 


Thus ended the attempts for an 
enquiry, in both Houſes ; little to 
the ſatisfaction, and greatly to the 
diſappointment, of the public. It 
was urged as a matter of much 
ſurprize, that the great law lord, 
whoſe abilittes and knowledge of 
buſineſs are as equally as univer- 
fally acknowledged, ſhould have 


deſtred a call of the houſe on fo 


trifling and flimſy a foundation as 
the paper in queſtion appears to be; 
and that the ſame motives, which 
finally operated to prevent a full 


inquiry into the ſubject, had not 


alſo prevented the adoption of a 
meaſure, which without any ap- 
parent benefit, was the cauſe of 
much diſagreeable animadverſion 
within doors and without. It was 
thought equally ſingular, that an- 
other great law lord, who had pro- 
miſed much to the public on the 
ſame buſineſs, ſeemed equally diſ- 
poſed to bury the matter in eternal 


ſilence. 


A mo» 


that 
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when he pleaſed; but that the do- 


A motion having been made by 
a noble duke for an addreſs, for 
quickening our preparations, for 
putting our valuable and impor- 
tant poſſeſſions in the Weſt Indies 
and the Mediterranean in a proper 
ſtate of defence, and particularly 
for ſending, without loſs of time, 
all ſuccours neceſſary for the ſecu- 
rity of Gibraltar, it was productive 
of one of the moſt extraordinary 
Feenes in that great aſſembly, which 


either the preſent, or any other 


time had been witneſs to. | 

As the noble mover was ſhew- 
ing, in his introductory ſpeech, 
the defenceleſs ſtate in particular 


of that fortreſs, and reflecting up- 


on the negligence, which he con- 
ſidered as criminal, of adminiſtra- 
tion, in its neither being ſufficient- 


ly garriſoned, nor a proper naval 


force for its protection in thoſe 
ſeas, he was ſuddenly interrupted, 
and à propoſal made to clear the 
Houſe of all but thoſe who had a 
right to ſit there; it was ſaid, that 
when motions were brought in by 


ſurprize, and there was no pre- 


vious notice given of what they 
might conſiſt of, and ſuch things 
came out upon them as ought not 


to be divulged, no perſons but 


thoſe who were concerned ſhould 
hear them: that notes had been 
taken of what paſſed in the Houſe, 
and that the enemy might have 
emiſſaries there, who were to hear 
the weakneſs and nakedneſs of the 
nation expoſed ; that it was thro” 
indulgence only that any others 


than Peers were at any time ad- 


mitted, and the ſtanding order to 
purpoſe, was called for and 
—_—— —  — eee 
It was admitted on the other 
tide, that any Lord had an un- 


doubted right to clear the Houſe 
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ing it upon this particular occa- 
ſion would alarm the people, that 
they would imagine either public 
affairs to be in a worſe ſituation 
than they were acquainted with, 
or that their proceedings were of 
ſuch a nature, that they were afraid 
to have them known ; and that as 


the nobleman who had been ſpeak- 


ing, had not been charged with 
any act of diſorder or impropriety, 
it was inſidious and irregular, un- 
der pretence of clearing the Houle, 
to interrupt him in the midſt of a 
moſt excellent ſpeech, which he 


was making on a ſubject of the 


greateſt importance. 0 

Theſe arguments were anſwered 
by a moſt vociferous and violent 
outcry of Clear the Houſe,” and 


afterwards all became noiſe, cla- 


mour, and confuſion. A noble 
Earl, long famed for his intrepi- 


dity in debate, as well as for his 


abilities and oratorical powers, 


uſed every exertion of body and 


mind in vain to be heard to order; 
the ſpeaker was then applied to, 
who attempted to ſpeak upon the 
ſame ſubjet, and with the ſame 
ſucceſs; ſeveral Lords ſpoke or at- 
tempted it; none could be heard. 
At length, the clamour and tumult 


Kill increaſing, the ſame noble Earl 


who had fo frequently attempted - 


to ſpeak to order, declared aloud, 


that if he was not to have the pri- 
vilege of a Lord of Parliament, 
and to be allowed the exerciſe of 
free debate, it was idle and need- 
leſs to attend there: he according- 


ly departed, with about eighteen 


other Lords, who quitted the Houſe 


in a body 


Upon che ſeceſſion of theſe Lords, 


the members of the Houle of Com- 


mons, of whom there were a con- 
i ſiderable 


38] 
ſiderable number preſent, were im- 
mediately ordered to depart ; the 
tumult then became general, and 
ſome of the members in the croud 
repreſented, that they were there 
in the act of their duty, attending 
with a bill : they were, notwith- 


ſtanding, obliged to go out and 


wait till their meſſage was deli- 
vered, when they attended their 
bill in a conſiderable body; but 
they had no ſooner gone through 
the form of delivery, than the out- 
cry began again; and, without 
waiting to know, whether they 
would have done it of their own 
accord, they were again obliged to 
withdraw. The perſonal 
ference of ſeveral of the Lords upon 
this occaſion, who had gone to the 
bar to deſire the members of the 
other Houſe to withdraw, was much 
objected to, and repreſented to be 
as derogatory from their own dig- 


nity, as it were diſreſpectful to the 


_ Houſe of Commons. | 
Moſt of the ſeceding Lords had 
retired to the other Houſe, to liſten 


do a debate which was then going 


on, upon a propoſed augmentation 
of the corps of artillery ; and were 
ſoon after followed by the members 


who had been turned out, and who 


came full of complaints of the vio- 
lence and indignity of the treat- 


ment they had met with. A gen- 


tleman on the treaſury bench mov- 


ed that the Houſe ſhould be imme 


diately cleared, Peers and all; tho? 
this was oppoſed, and as it appear- 
ed by,a majority, yet the order of the 
_ Houſe being referred to and read, 
was neceſſarily complied with, and 
all but the members were obliged 
to depart. Thus, to compleat the 
tranſactions of this extraordinary 
Dar 2k day, It preſented the 
whimſical appearance 


inter- 
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of a conſiderable body of the firf 


and moſt reſpectable nobility in 
the kingdom, who ſeemed to be 


equally ſhut out from both Houſes 


of Parliament ; while the firſt ven- 
geance of the Commons fell upon 
thoſe very Peers who had not only 
oppoſed the violence that was of- 
fered, but had quitted their own 
Houle in conſequence of it. 

Thoſe gentlemen who at firſt 
ſhewed the quickeſt ſenſe of the in- 
jury, and had been violent for 
clearing the Houſe of Commons, 
ſeemed now to have obtained all 
they wanted, and to have dropped 


every idea of farther ſatisfaction or 


enquiry. This, however, was not 
the caſe of many others ; they ſaid 
that as they did not approve in the 
firſt inſtance, of copying the ſhame- 
ful and indecent example that was 
ſet them, much leſs could they 
think, that adopting a conduct 


which had diſgraced thoſe who 
began it, was in any degree a ſa- 
tisfaction for the inſult they had 


received; that there appeared to 
have been a determined deſign to 


affront them, and the honour of 


the Houſe, and the rights of their 
conſtituents were equally concern- 
ed in their reſenting it proper 2 

and obtaining full and adequate 

juſtice, It was therefore moved, 
that a committee ſhould be ap- 
pointed to examine into the Lords 
Journals, to make a full enquiry 
into the matter, and to report 
their opinion. 


To this it was oppoſed, that the 
Lords had not infringed any pri- 
vilege of theirs ; that indeed they 
had treated them with diſreſpect, 
by exerting a right of which they 
were poſſeſſed, in a very unhand- 
ſome manner; that however 5 72 
a right Which could not be 11 

25 | puted, 
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uted, and which each Houſe was 


in poſſeſſion of; that they had ex- 


erciſed it on their ſide, by retali- 
ating on the Lords, and eng 
them in the ſame manner; and 
that retaliation was all that was in 
their power, and all they had a 
right to do: that by keeping their 


doors ſhut on both ſides, it would 


ſoen be ſeen who ſhould recover 

their good humour, or at leaſt who 

ſhould tire firſt. | _ 
After much cenſure and ridicule 


had been beſtowed upon the pro- 


ceedings which had given riſe to 
the ee a motion for adjourn- 
ment was made, and carried by a 
conſiderable majority. A proteſt 
was entered the next day, ſigned 
by fixteen of the ſeceding Lords, 
in which different parts of the con- 


duct obſerved upon that occaſion, 
are reprehended in the ftrongeſt 


terms. It was deſcribed as mani- 


feſtly premeditated and prepared, 
for no other purpoſe, than to pre- 


clude enquiry on the part of the 
Lords; and under colour of con- 
cealing ſecrets of ſtate, to hide from 
the public eye the unjuſtifiable and 
criminal neglects of the miniſtry, 
in not making ſufficient and timely 


proviſion for the national honour 


and ſecurity; that in this unex- 


pected tumult, and hitherto unpre- 
cedented uproar, every idea of par- 
liamentary dignity, all the right 
of free debate, all pretence to rea- 
ſon and argument, were loſt and 


annihiiated ; and that the whole 
tended to ſuppreſs ſober and diſ- 
paſhonate deliberation, and to ſab- 
ſtitute clamour and violence in. the 
place of reaſon and argument. 

A motion was made two days 
after in the Houſe of Commons, 
tor a conference with the Lords, 
Upon à matter highly concerning 


the good correſpondence between 


the two houſes, and the mutual 
civility ſhewn by each to the mem- 
bers of the other; which, after 
ſome debate, was rejected upon a 
diviſion. It was alſo moved that 
the ſpeaker ſhould write to ſuch 
eldeſt ſons of Peers, King's Ser- 


jeants, and Maſters in Chancery 


as were members of the Houſe, as 
well as to the Attorney and Solli- 
citor-General, to requeſt their at- 
tendance in their places every day 


at two o'clock, to aſſiſt in carrying 


bills to the Lords: another mo- 
tion was made, that no Peer ſhould 
be admitted into that Houſe; and 

a third ſome days after, that no 


member of the Commons ſhould 
go into the Houſe of Lords with- 


out leave; all of which paſſed in 
the negative. 5 | 

The Lords had in the mean time 
iſſued ſtri& orders, that no perſons 
whatſoever ſhould be admitted in- 
to their Houſe for the future, ex- 
cept ſuch members of the Houſe 
of Commons as ſhould come to 
preſent bills, and they alſo to de- 
part as ſoon as they had made the 
uſual obediences. This ſtrange 
miſunderſtanding between the two 
Houſes, continued in its effects 
during the whole remainder of the 
ſefion, ſo as to prevent all inter- 
courſe, except in matters of buſi- 
neſs, between them, and effectual- 


ly ſhut out the reſt of mankind | 
from both. It ſeemed, indeed, to. 


lookers on, to be an extraordinary 
proceeding, by which the diffe- 
rent parts of the ſame legiſlative 
power were debarred from hearing. 
the debates, and the different opi- 
nions and reaſons that could be 
given, upon ſubjeRs in which they 
were equally concerned, and which. 
either had undergone, or were ta 


092 under- 
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undergo, their own immediate re- 
viſion. | 
The public, in general, were 
ready enough in aſſigning this con- 
duct to the ſame cauſe, to which 
the original of it had been attri- 
buted in the proteſt; and could 
not otherwiſe pretend to account 
for the tameneſs with which the 
majority of the H. of C. put u 
with the preſent indignity, ſo dil. 
ferent from that haughty ſpirit 


Which had diſtinguiſhed it upon 


former occaſions. At any rate, it 


was very unpopular,. and cauſed f 


much diſcuſſion upon the queſtion, 
as to the propriety or conſiſtency 

of a popular aſſembly, the repre- 
ſentative of a free people, conduct- 
ing its deliberations with the ſilence 
and ſecreſy of a court of inquiſi- 
tion. Nor did it in any degree 


anſwer the only purpoſe that was 
avowed for it, which was to pre- 


vent the debates and the ſpeeches 
of 1 gentlemen from bein 
laid before the public, been 
and disfigured in the news- papers 
and other periodical works, which 
Had been Br ſome time practiſed; 
but which immediately after was 
carried to a degree of licentiouſneſs 
| Volker" anhears of. We muſt ob- 


ſerve, that the H. of C. relaxed 


much from the ſtiffneſs of their or- 


der before the end of the ſeſſion, 


% 


The Lords were inflexible. 


The continued debates upon 


matters of great importance, which 
had ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed, 
and fo fully taken up the ſmall 
part that had already elapſed of 
this buſy ſeſſion, did not however 
prevent the moſt liberal ſupplies 
from being granted for the ſupport 


pf the expected war. The vigour 


and unanimity ſhewn upon this oc- 
cation, ſo contrary to the opinions 


which might have been founded 


upon many preceding circumſtan- 


ces, could not fail of ſurprizing 


al pw and muſt undoubtedly 


have had a very conſiderable effect 
upon the ultimate conduct of thoſe 
who were diſpoſed to become our 
enemies. 

So early as the 29th of Novem- 
ber, 40,000 men were voted for 


the ſea-ſervice ; extenſive grants 


were immediately after paſſed for 
the ordinary and ſupport of the 
navy; the land forces for home- 
ervice were augmented from 17,666 


men, which was the laſt year's eſta- 


bliſkment, to 23,432 effective men; 


a new battalion was alſo added to 
the ordnance, and a ſmall addition 


made to the pay of a conſiderable 
body of the ſubaltern officers be- 


longing to that corps. All was 
voted emine contradicente, A noble 


perſon, warm, in oppoſition, di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf by his zeal in 


forwarding the ſupplies. He quo- 
ted, with great ſpirit, ſome lines 
from Prior on the occaſion : | 


| Though with too much heat 


We ſometimes wrangle when we 


ſhould debate; 


We can with univerſal zeal advance 
o curb the faithleſs arrogance of 


France. 


The Houſe being to reſolve it. 


ſelf into a committee 
upon the land- tax whic 
was intended to be raiſed to four 


ſhillings in the pound, a motion 
was made that the committee ſhould 


not proceed to conſider of that aid, 
until after the enfuing receſs for 
the Chriſtmas-hollidays. This mo- 


tion was founded noon the uncer- ' 
ot : its being un- 
neceſſary to burden the people with 


tainty of a war, an 


an additional tax upon a contin- 


gency i 


h Dec. 12. 
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geney: that it would be time e- 
nough to provide for the expences 
of a war, when the event was cer- 
tain; in which caſe, every one would 
readily concur in ſuch meaſures as 


ſhould enable government to carry 


it on with the greateſt vigour, 
'They infifted that, though a war 
ſhould be inevitable, the money in 
hand, without the aid of the ſhil- 
ling in the pound, would be more 
than ſufficient for the ſupplies vot- 
ed; and even for any ſervice which 


could happen within the year. 


That they would not be too late, 
even if things were otherwiſe, in 
voting the * after Chriſtmas; 
that many country gentlemen had 
gone out of town in full aſſurance 
that the land- tax ſhould remain as 


tit ſtood, on the faith of a ſtrong 
miniſterial intimation, if not a di- 


rect promiſe. _ | 
To this it was rephed, that the 


- appearances of a war were very 


great ; that both France and Spain 
were making ſuch preparations as 
were ſufficiently alarming, and 
had marched large bodies of troops 
to their ſea-coaſts; that the tax 
would fall only upon the landed 


gentlemen; and a promiſe was 


eiten. that if a rupture did not 
take place, the additional ſhilling 
mould be taken off in the enſuing 
ſeſſion. N e tis 
The debate naturally digreſſed 
from this ſubject, to the general 


conduct and ſtate of public affairs, 


with reſpect to a war. As it was 
not difficult to foreſee that this 


would have been the conſequence, 


and as the ſtate of the navy had 
been a fruitful ſource of complaint 
and diſcuſſion from the opening of 
the ſeſſion, the firſt lord of the ad- 
miralty, whoſe ill ſtate of health 
had hitherto prevented his attend- 
ance, appeared upon this occaſion, 


with regard to the navy. 


poning of the 
Ban ſhilling. 


a letter was received at 


formation that a ſhip had 


Tar 
A very favonrable account of che 
condition of the navy was given; 
two admirals of great knowledge, 
merit, and experience, ſeemed to 
differ ſomewhat as to facts, and much 
cenſured the plans of adminiſtration 
About 
the ſame time it was obſerved, that 
quite a different repreſentation of 
our naval ftrength was given in the 
Houſe of Lords by the friends of 
the miniſtry. To put an end to 
theſe diſagreeable diſcuſſions, the 
queſtion was repeatedly called for, 
and, being at length put, the mo- 
tion was rejected by a majority of 
78, the numbers for it being 121, 
againft 199, who oppoſed the poſt- 
grant of the addi- 


It was obſervable in this day's 
debate, that the language of the 


miniſtry, in reſpect to the two great 


objects of peace and war, was to- 
tally changed from that which had 
been held at the beginning of the 
ſeſſion. The negociation, and the 
tranquil intentions of Spain, were 
now no longer heard of, and war 


ſeemed to be conſidered as the ex- 


ge, and probable final reſort. 
In reality, the negociation was at 
an end, and the conduct obſerved 


by the court of Spain in the carry- 


ing of it on, ſo far as it has ap- 
peared to the public, ſeems in a 
great meaſure to have corroborated 
the opinion of her deſigns, which 
had been formed and repeatedly 
urged by the oppolition. 

Something leſs than a fortnight 
before the arrival of our people 
from Falkland's Iſland, Sept. 10. 
Lord Weymouth's office (who was 
then ſecretary of ſtate for the ſouth- 
ern department) from Mr. Harris, 
our miniſter ' at Madrid, with in- 
arrived 

from. . 


42 
from Buenos Ayres, which brought 
an account of the intended expedi- 
tion, its force, and the time that 
was fixed for its ſailing. About 
the ſame time, Prince Maſerano, 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador, acquainted 
his lordſhip, that he had good rea- 
fons to believe the Governor of 
Buenos Ayres had taken upon him 
to make ule of force, in diſpoſſeſſ- 
ing our people from Port Egmont; 
By that he was directed to make 
this communication, to prevent the 
bad conſequences that might ariſe 


from its coming through other 


hands; at the ſame time expreſſing 
his wiſhes, that whatever the event 
at Port Egmont might be, in con- 
ſequence of a ſtep taken by» the 
governor without any particular in- 
ſtruction from his Catholic Majeſty, 
it might not be productive of mea- 
ſures at this court dangerous to the 

good underſtanding eee the 


two Crowns. 


To this it was replied by Lord 


Weymouth, that if force had been 


made uſe of, it was difficult to ſee 


how the fatal conſequences could 
be avoided, by any thing that was 
left in their power to do; that the 


inſtructions to our officers at Port 


Egmont were of the moſt pacific 
nature; they had indeed orders, if 
the ſubjects of any other power at- 
tempted to make a ſettlement there, 


to warn them from it; but were 


directed not to uſe any force, and 
to refer the diſcuſſion of right to 
their reſpective ſovereigns: that ſo 
hoſtile a return, ſo oppoſite to thoſe 
inſtructions, and ſo contrary to the 
friendly and pacific profeſſions of 
both courts, could not fail of ex- 
citing the 1 —— ſurprize and 
concern in his Majeſty's breaſt; 


but that ſtill the circumſtance of 


M. Buccarelli's having acted with- 
aut orders, left an opening Which 
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in very vague terms Concerning 


Gan 


might prevent the bringing matters 


to extremities; he therefore aſked 


the ambaſſador if he had orders to 


diſavow the conduct of the govern- 
or? To which he replied in the 


negative, and that he could give 
no anſwer to the queſtion till he 
had received inſtructions from 
home; he however at the ſame 
time expreſſed himſelf in the moſt 


conciliating terms, and deprecated 


all reſolutions and meaſures which, 
upon this account, might involve 
the two crowns in a war. | 

Lord Weymouth, upon a ſecond 
conference with the ambaſſador, 
demanded in his Majeſty's name, 
as the ſpecific condition of pre- 
ſerving the harmony between the 
courts, a diſavowal of the proceed- 


ings at Port Egmont, and that the 


affairs of that ſettlement ſhould be 
immediately reſtored to the preciſe 
ſtate in which they were previous 
to that at. He at the ſame time 


fent inſtructions to Mr. Harris, to 


inform M. de Grimaldi, the Spa- 
niſh miniſter of ſtate, of what had 
paſſed here, and of the propoſed 
ſatisfaction, which could alone put 
it in his Majeſty's power to ſuſ- 
pend thoſe preparations which, un- 


der the preſent circumſtances, his 
honour could not permit him to 
poſtpone. 


expreſſed himſelf 


M. Grimaldi 


the expedition, and its ſucceſs; 
he ſaid, that we had reaſon to fore- 
ſee ſuch an event would happen, 


as their diſapprobation of our eſta- 


bliſhment at Falkland's Iflands was 
notorious, and that it had often 
been a ſubje& of diſcuſſion; that 
he was however very ſorry it had 
taken place; and that a veſſel had 
been ſent from the Groyne, upon 
the firſt notice of the deſign, to 

: prevent 
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acknowledge, that he had ' ated 


agreeably to his general inſtruc- 


prevent it; which had, however, 
unfortunately arrived too late. 
That he could not blame the con- 
duct of M. Buccarelli, as it was 
founded upon the laws of America. 
That they were ſo very deſirous of 
peace; had ſo little to get, and ſo 
much to loſe by a war, that nothing 
but the laſt extremity could reduce 
them to ſo violent a meaſure; that 
all his Catholic Majeſty wiſhed for, 
was to act conſiſtently with his own 


honour, and the welfare of his peo- 


ple; and that ſo far as our demand 


was compatible with thoſe two 


points, there was no doubt of its 
being agreed to. | 


OD pon a ſubſequent meeting with 


Mr. Harris, the miniſter informed 
him, that his Catholic Majeſty was 
determined to do every thing in 
his power to terminate this affair in 
an amicable manner; that there- 
fore he admitted our demand ; and 


that he aſſented to it in every point 


confiftent with his honour, which, 
as well as ours, was to be conſider- 
ed. That however, as this matter 
could only be determined in Lon- 
don, the different ideas, which had 
been ſuggeſted upon that head, 

had been tranſmitted to prince Ma- 
ſerano; and that, as they only dif- 
fered from our requiſition in the 
terms, and not eſſentially, it was 
truſted that ſome one of them would 
be adopted; and that nothing could 


have induced them to condeſcend 


Jo far, but the great deſire of main- 
_ taining the harmony between the 
two crowns. | 

Prince Maſerano, in conſequence 
of theſe inſtructions, propoſed a 
convention to Lord Weymouth, 


which he ſaid he had full powers to 


execute, and in which he was to diſ- 
avow any particular orders given to 
M. Buccarelli, upon this occaſion, 


at che ſame time that he was to 


ceived an injury, and demande 
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tions, and to his oath, as Govern- 
or. That he would further ſtipu- 
late the reftitution of Falkland's 
Wands, without injury to his Ca- 
tholic Majeſty's right to them; and 
he expected that his Majeſty would 
diſavow Captain Hunt's menace, 
which, he ſaid, gave occaſion to 
the ſteps taken by the Governor of 
Buenos Ayres. 8 5 

To this it was anſwered, that, 
when the King's moderation con- 
deſcended to demand of the Court 
of Madrid the ſmalleſt reparation 
for the injury received that he 
could poſſibly accept, his Majeſty 
thought there was nothing left for 


diſcuſſion, except the mode of carry- 


ing the diſavowal and reſtitution, 
required, into execution: that his 


Majeſty adheres invariably to his 
firſt demand; and that, without 


entering into the unſurmountable 
objections to the matter of this pro- 
poſed convention, the manner alone 
is totally inadmiſſible; for his Ma- 
jeſty cannot accept, under a con- 
vention, that ſatisfaction to which 


he has ſo juſt a title, without enter- 


ing into any engagements in order 
to procure it. That the idea of his 
Majeſty's becoming a contracting 
party upon this occaſion is entirely 
foreign to the caſe; for, nf re- 
the 
moſt moderate reparation of that in- 
jury his honour will permit him to 
accept, that reparation loſes its va- 
lue if it is to be conditional, and 
to be obtained by any ſtipulation 


whatſoever on the part of his Ma- 


jeſty. 


Upon this anſwer, his Excellency 
told Lord Weymouth, that he had 


no power to proceed in this affair, 


unleſs by convention, and that he 
muſt ſend to Madrid for farther in- 
— ſtſittructions. 
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fractions. His lordſhip in the 
mean time ſent an expreſs to Mr. 
Harris, to lay before the Spaniſh 
miniſter the unexpected obſtacles 
that had aroſe in this buſineſs, 
and, after ſtating the matter fairly, 
to demand a communication of his 
Catholic Majeſty's anſwer. 
Mr. Grimaldi ſtill held very pa- 
cific language: it was however ſe- 
veral days before Mr. Harris could 
obtain an anſwer, which was at 
length a favourable one, intimating 
that the King had ſent inſtructions 
to Prince Maſerano, by which he 
was empowered to treat again upon 
this affair; and that the Bag was 
not only diſpoſed to give every 
_ reaſonable ſatisfaction for the ſup- 
poſed inſult, but was alſo ready 
to come into any method regarding 
the manner of giving the ſatisfac- 
tion that ſhould appear moſt eligible 
Xo his Britannic Majeſty : tine 
however at the ſame time, that, 
as he went ſuch lengths to ſave 
His honour,' his own ſhould alſo 
be conſidered, ſo far as it did 
not interfere with the ſatisfaction 
that was to be offered; that the 
affair ſhould be now ultimately 
and deciſively terminated, with- 
out leaving behind it any traces, 
which might hereafter interrupt 
the harmony of the two courts ; 
and that there ſhould be a reci- 
procal and authentic aſſurance of 
the whole being thoroughly accom- 
modated. | CE IE, 
This was ſaid to be the purport 
of the inſtructions ſent to Prince 
Maſerano; and nothing could ap- 
| to be more ſatisfatory, or 
_ concluſive, The anſwer was given 
þy M. Grimaldi, on the 7th of 
November, which was received here 
on the 19th, and was the laſt tranſ- 
action, with which the public are 
acquainted, that paſſed between 
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relative to this ſubject. 


by Lord Weymouth up- 


Mr, Harris and the Spaniſh miniſter 


It appears that the terms pro- 
poſed, and the conduct obſerved by 
Prince Maſerano, did not at all ac- 
cord with the pacific profeſſions, 
and conciliatory ſentiments, which 
were adopted at Madrid; fo that in 
four days after the arrival of this 
expreſs, Lord Weymouth acquaint- 
ed Mr. Harris, that the ambaſſa- 
dor's language did not look like 
accommodation, and adviſed him 
to find ſome ſecure means of giv- 
ing notice of it to the governor of 
Gibraltar, and to the Engliſh con- 
ſul at Cadiz. This was more ex- 
plicitly confirmed in a letter of the 
28th of the ſame month, in which 
his Lordſhip ſeems to conſider a 
rupture as a matter almoſt inevita- 
ble, and gives ſeveral inſtructions 
founded upon that principle. This 
was the laſt letter wrote Dec. 15. 
on this ſubje& to Madrid; his re- 
ſignation took place about a fort- 


night after, when he was ſucceed- 
ed by the Earl of Rochford, and 


the Earl of Sandwich appointed 


to the Northern department, in his 


As it ſeemed difficult to account 
for Lord Weymouth's refignation, 
it accordingly excited ſome ſur- 
prize at the time. The popular 
cauſe afligned for it was, that he 
had acted with a degree of ſpirit 


and firmneſs in the courſe of this 
'bufineſs, which it was not thought 


neceſſary to ſupport, and from 
which he could not retra& with 

ropriety. This however ſeems to 
have been ill founded, as we find, 
by the immediate conduct of his 


ſucceſſor, that all hopes of the con- 


tinuance of peace were totally at 


an end; bs 2 which the politicans 
conje 


„ that, judging war in- 
2 -/ © |" | Fl 


of the court of Madrid. 
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evitable, and that in conſequence 
of a war a change in the miniſtry 
was more than probable, Lord W. 
left his collegues to ſhift for them- 


ſelves, and went out in order to 


make it a merit with thoſe who 
ſhould ſucceed. 
The Earl of Rochford wrote a 
letter to Mr. Harris on the 2 iſt of 
December, in which he informed 
him, that all negociations with the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador had for ſome 
time been at an end, the anſwer to 
the King's demand being totally 
inadmiſſible ; and that, it being in- 
conſiſtent with his Majeſty's honour 
to make any farther propoſal to the 
court of Spain, he was deſired to 
withdraw . Madrid 
convenient ſpeed. . 
Thus it appears that the nego- 
ciation was either at an end, or 
that all hope of its ſucceſs was 
nearly given up, by the latter end 


of November, and that Mr. Harris 
was ordered to withdraw from Ma- 
about three weeks after: 


drid 


where, or in what manner it was 


again renewed, has never appeared 
to the public; nor was any docu- 


ment relative to it laid before the 


Parliament, from this letter of re- 


call written by the Earl of Roch- 
ford, to another deſiring Mr. Har- 
ris's return to Madrid, three days 


convention. 5 
The conduct obſerved by Spain, 
in this whole tranſaction, ſeems to 
have been full of duplicity and 
deſign; and whatever the cauſes 
were, that operated to the preven- 
tion of a war, it does not appear 
that they are to be ſought for in 

the pacific or friendly diſpoſitions 
'The pub- 
| lie opinion, which ſeems in this 
anftance to be well founded, has 
attributed the convention to the 


with all 
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mediation of France; and it is 


probable, that the ſame internal 


cauſes, which moved her to act as 
a mediator, were thoſe which pre- 
vented her from taking an active 


part as an ally. It was thought 


that the power of the Duke de 
Choiſeul, who hurried on war, 


both at home and in Spain, be- 


gan at that time to totter. Other 

counſels prevailed: in effect he was 
very ſoon after removed from his 
employment, and obliged to retire. 
However it was, the preparations 
in France kept pace for ſome time 


with thoſe in Spain; and if they 


were not finally applied to fulfil 
the original intention, they how 
ever filled that form which was ne- 
ceſſary, in contributing to bring 
a friend out of a diſagreeable ſitu- 
ation. 1 5 N 
It would appear from the length 
of time allowed, in ſo critical an 
emergency, for the Chriſtmas re- 
ceſs, that ſome opinion of the poſ- 
fibility of an accommodation ſtill 
remained, though the -negociation 
here was entirely at an end; and 
that, upon whatever principle this 
opinion was founded, the meeting 
was deferred, until it was ſuppoſe 


that the grand queſtion of peace or 


war could be finally decided, and 


the miniſter enabled to announce 
before the final concluſion of the 


deciſwely on the alternative. 

During the receſs, Sir Edward 
Hawke reſigned his place of Firſt 
Lord of the Admiralty, and was 
ſucceeded by the Earl of Sandwich. 
About the ſame time, ſome of thoſe 


gentlemen who had been particular- 


ty attached to the late Mr. Gren- 
ville, and had, both as to acts and 
declarations, been among the moſt 
violent of thoſe in oppoſition, now 
came over to the ſide of adminiſtra- 
tion, and the Earl of Suffolk was 
ap- 


461 
appointed Keeper of the Privy 
Seal, in the room of the Earl 
of Hallifax, who ſucceeded Lord 
Sandwich as Secretary of State for 


the Northern department. Seve- 


ral promotions alſo took place in 


the law departments; Mr. Bathurſt, 
was created Baron Apiley, and ap- 
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pointed Lord Chancellor, Mr. de 
Grey, Chief Juſtice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, Mr. 'Thurloe, Attorney, 
and Mr. Wedderburne, Sollicitor 
General, and alſo Cofferer to the 
Queen. Some other changes took 
place, as well in the law, as in 
other departments. 


EA V. 


Declaration figned by Prince Maſerano, and the acceptance by the Earl of 


 Rechford. Are laid before the Parliament. 
tions upon the interference of France. 

defended. Great debates. Addreſſes moved for, 
7 he original queſtion carried. Proteſt, 


Ian. 22. T was not till the 


very day of the meet- 
ing of parliament, that 
the declaration was ſigned by 
Prince Maſerano, and the accept- 
ance by the Earl of Rochford. By 
the former, the ambaſſador in the 
name of his maſter, diſavows the 
violence uſed at Port Egmont, and 
ſtipulates that every thing ſhall be 


1771. 


ſtate, in which they were before 
the reduction; but at the ſame 
time declares, that this reſtoration 
is not in any wiſe to affect the 


queſtion, of the prior right of ſo- 


vereignty of thoſe iſlands: and by 
the acceptance, the performance 
of theſe ſtipulations, is to be con- 


jury done to the crown of Great 
——!! ͤ v 

This tranſaction was immediately 
announced to both Houſes, and 
copies of the declaration and ac- 
ceptance were ſoon after laid before 
them. An addreſs was then pre- 
ſented, for copies of all claims and 
propoſitions made by the court of 
Spain relative to Falkland's Iſland 


reſtored there preciſely to the ſame 


Addreſs for Papers. Mo- 
The Convention arraigned, and 


Amendments propeſed. 


from the firſt ſettlement of it, to- 
gether with the aniwers z—alſo, 
copies or extracts, of all letters and 
other papers, which contained any 
intelligence received by the offi- 
cers of ſtate, touching the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities, or any 
warning or other meaſures, indi- 
cating the hoſtile intentions of the 
court of Spain, or any of its offi- 


cers, againſt the ſaid iſland, and 
of the reduction and capitulation 
of 1t;—as alſo, of the demands 


made by the miniſters, for ſuch 
reparation as there was a right to 
expect for the injury received, and 
the inſult upon the honour of the 
crown in ſeizing the iſland by force, 


and for obtaining ſecurity for the 
| fidered as a ſatisfaction for the in- 


rights of the people, which was 
deeply affected by that injury, to- 
gether with the anſwers; and of 
all repreſentations made to the 
court of Spain, fince the firſt in- 


telligence of its hoſtile intentions, 


as well before, as after the place 
was taken; and of the letters and 
inſtructions ſent to the miniſters 
at the court of Spain, and of all 
letters received from them. 
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A number of papers were accor- 
dingly laid before the Houſe, con- 
ſiſting of letters, proteſts, and warn- 
ings, which we have before taken 
notice of, and which had paſſed, 
or been tranſacted, between the 
Spaniards and our officers, at Falk- 


land's Iſland, from the zoth of 


November, 1769, to the ſigning of 
the capitulation, on the loth of 
June, 1770; together with the ar- 
ticles of capitulation, liſts of ſtores, 
and the letters wrote to the Admi- 
ralty, by the Captains Hunt, 
Maitby, and Farmer. To theſe 
were added, the correſpondence be- 
tween Lord Weymouth and Mr. 
Harris, from the letter wrote by 
the latter, giving an account of 

the Spaniſh intelligence brought 
from Buenos Ayres, on the 23d of 


| Auguſt, to the laſt which was 


written by the former, ſome ſmall 
time previous to his reſignation, 


on the 28th of November; alſo the 


letter of recal, written by the Earl 
of Rochford on the 2 iſt of Decem- 
ber, and another, on the 18th of 
January, 1771, which contained 
inſtructions to Mr. Harris, to go 
back to Madrid, and to reſume the 
functions of his office. | 
It was obſerved upon the exami- 
nation of theſe papers, that the 


terms of the addreſs had not been 


complied with, and that no one 
paper, relative to the claims or 
. made by the court 
of Spain, ſince the firſt ſettlement 
of Falkland's Iſlands or of the an- 
ſwers given, were amongſt them, 
though they had been particularly 
ſpecified and required; that the 


firſt letter of Lord Weymouth's, 


which appeared, was marked in 
the office, No. 10.; that there was 
à long chaſm of near two months, 
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in which, except two ſhort letters 


from the Earl of Rochford, no 


paper or tranſaction of any ſort ap- 
peared ; nor that it was not ſhewn, 
in what manner the negociation 
had been again reſumed, after it 
had been totally dropped, and our 
miniſter was 2 to quit Ma- 
drid, which he actually complied 


with. It was ſaid, that either there 


was ſomething in this matter which 
could not bear the light, and that 


adminiſtration, in order to hide it 


from the public, and to give ſome 
colour to their conduct, were obliged 
to conceal ſome papers entirely, 
and to garble and mutilate thoſe 
which they produced, or elſe that 
they did not think the Houſe worthy 


of an anſwer. „„ 
To this it was replied, that all 


the offices had been ſearched, and 


ſuch papers as had been found in 


them, were now before the Houſe, 


and that they knew of no others; 
that many of the ſuppoſed tranſ- 
actions, if ſuch there were, muſt 
in courſe of time have taken place 
before ſeveral of the preſent gentle- 
men in office had filled their re- 
ſpective departments; that if any 


other matters had been tranſacted 


between the two courts, they were 
perhaps carried on verbally; or if 
otherwiſe, they could give no ac- 


count of them; that they had a 
ſufficient number of papers before 


the Houſe, to enable them to judge 
of the conduct of adminiſtration 
in this negociation; whether they 
have done enough to ſatisfy our 
prudence and our honour? and 
whether they have laid the baſis of 
a ſolid and reputable agreement 
with Spain, or given up the rights 
and character of the crown to his 
Catholic Majeſty ? In a word, 
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relative to the ne 
queſtion was propoſed to the mi- 


that the fingle queſtion is, whe- 
ther they deſerve cenſure or 
probation for what they have 
done ? 55 
The interference of France in 
this negociation became alſo a fub- 
Jet rk diſcuſhon, and mo- 


tions nearly fimilar were made in 


both Houſes, for un addreſs to his 


Majeſty for information, whether 


that court had ſo interfered ; and, 
in cafe it had, for directions to lay 
before them an account of all tranſ- 
actions between his Majeſty's mini- 
ſters and thoſe of the French King 
relative to it. 5 
It was urged in ſupport of theſe 

motions, that there were many ap- 
parent reaſons for thinking, that 


the negociation had been only re- 


ſumed again through the mediation 
of the court of France, and that 
it was evident the declaration had 
been in a manner extorted by that 
influence, without any diſpoſition 


on the fide of Spain, either to give 


the ſmalleſt ſatisfaction, or to make 
reſtitution. That the miniſter's 
denial of this tranſaQtion is not 
by any means ſufficient; the na- 
tion are not to take the word of 
any miniſter, let his credibility be 
ever ſo great, in a matter of ſuch 
importance: If there has been no 
ſuch tranſaction, the King will ſay 
ſo; and his word, which muſt be 
beheved, will be pledged to the 
public for it; but, if there has, it 
is fit they ſhould be made acquaint- 


ed with it, that the authors of ſo 


pernicious a meaſure, tending to 
give a ſanction and efficacy of the 
moſt dangerous and Aal nature 
to the Family Compact, may be 


ment. 


# 


port N 
Upon a total denial of the exiſt- 
ence of any letters or papers be- 
tween the French court and ours, 


— to a public and exemplary 


iation, the 


niſter, Whether France had not in- 
terpoſed as a Mediator ? To which 
it was anſwered; That France had 
not been employed by England to 
act as a Mediator; that the word, 
interpoſed, was a word of an ex- 


tenſive and indefinite ſignification, 


and ſhould not be replied to as 2 
queſtion ;' that the papers they had 
required were before them, and it 


was a new doQrine, inſtead of pa- 
Pers, to aſk for verbal negociations; 


that an affair, in which the gene- 
ral peace of Europe was involved, 


mult naturally intereſt all the powers 


in it, and they would all neceſſarily 


interpoſe in ſome manner or other; 


and that it was manifeſt that there 


had been no diſhonourable inter- 
poſition, from the terms of the de- 
claration, which had given us all 


the ſatisfaction we had from the firſt 


deſired. 


Several objections were made to 


theſe anſwers; and it was ſaid, that 
if the Houſe could obtain neither 


any information nor ſatisfaction, 
relative to verbal tranſactions, an 


end might be put to every ſpecies 


of enquiry, as the miniſter would 
have nothing more to do, in order 
to preclude it, than to ſay that the 
tranſaction, of however dangerous 
a complexion, had been merely ver- 
bal. Upon the queſtion being put, 


the motion was however rejected 
by a prodigious majority in both 
Houſes. | | 5 


The convention was violently 
attacked by the oppoſition, both 
within doors and without. It was 
ſaid to be a moſt daring act, to 
accept in the King's name of a de- 
claration, by which the right of 
ſovereignty of the iſland is brought 
into diſpute; that the declaration, 
as it now ſtands, is a perpetual 5 

cor 
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cord againſt us, and will juſtify 


Spain in the eyes of all Europe for 


taking up arms againſt us, when- 
ever he finds herſelf in a condi- 
tion to do it with ſafety and ef- 


fect; that the Spaniſh miniſters 


had formerly attempted to make 
this right a matter of diſcuſſion ; 
but that the miniſters of that time 
had too tender a regard for the 
rights and honour of the nation, to 


admit its. being in any manner 


made a matter of doubt. 
Thus, it was ſaid, that the pre- 

ſent convention was ſo contrived, 

as to be equally unſafe and dif- 


graceful ; ſo that inſtead of having 


provided a reparation for former 


hoſtilities, or a ſecurity againſt 
future, it contained in itſelf the 


. ſeeds of hoſtility and war. 
hat it is as diſhonourable to the 


crown itſelf, as to the nation; and 


that admitting the language, which 


it ſeems faſhionable now to hold, 


that the dignity of the former, and 


_ reparation to it, are the only ob- 


jets of conſideration, it will be 
found as ſhamefully deficient in 


this reſpect as in any other, and 


that the honour of the crown has 


not been ſet by it upon a par with 
the honour of inferior kingdoms, 


In ſupport of this aſſertion, the 


conduct of France in the caſe of 


Mandrin was cited; in which that 
Monarch, for a ſmall violation of 


territorial right, in the purſuit of 
ſmuggler and mur- 


an outlawe 
derer, thought it neceſſary to ſend 
an Ambaſſafor Extraordinary to the 

ing of Sardinia, to apologize for 


it in the moſt ſolemn- and public 


manner. A late and ſimilar in- 

ſtance was alſo quoted, in which 

we were ourſelves a principal party, 

when our fleet under Admrial Boſ- 

cawen, in the purſuit of our ene- 
Vo L. MV. 8 | 


5 
mies, deſtroyed ſome French ſhips 


upon the coaſt of Portugal, upon 


which occaſion we ſent an Ambaſ- 


fador Extraordinary to the court of 
Liſbon, to make reparation in ho- 


nour: Can it then be pretended 
that the preſent convention is a re- 
paration in Honour, equivalent to 
that made by France to Sardinia; 
or Great Britain to Portugal? or 
if it is not, that the honour and 
dignity of the crown have been 
provided for. 5 . 

That we have been ſhamefully 
trifled with in the courſe of a pro- 
tracted negociation, ſo that the 


affront is rendered doubly in- 


jurious by the delay; and after 
four months arming and negociat- 


ing, and being put to an expence 


of three millions, we are to fit 
down where we were, without any 
ſatisfaction for the injury, or the 
ſmalleſt recompence for the enorm- 
ous expence. That upon this ſyſ. 
tem, it is in the power of any 
petty ſtate to ruin us, by offering 


repeated inſults, and putting us to 


immenſe expences in preparations; 
while we are in the Le ſitua- 
tion of experiencing all che evil 
conſequences of a war, without a 
poſſibility of reaping any of its be- 
nefits, till our trade is entirely 
ruined, and our public funds, by 
deſigned and repeated ſhocks, are 
fallen a prey to the rapacity of 
foreigners, and to the deſigns of 
ſharpers and jobbers at home. 

It was objected to the declara- 
tion, that the reſtitution in it is con- 
fined to Port Egmont, tho' Spain 
herſelf 3 offered to cede 
Falkland's Iſland; and that as the 
violence ſhe committed was under 
pretence of title to the whole, the 
reſtitution ought therefore not to 
have been confined to a part only; 

[D] 55 nor 


W.-_ | | 
nor ſhould 1t have been accepted, 
in narrower or more ambiguous 


words than the claims of Spain, 


on which that act of violence was 
grounded, and than the offers of 
reſtitution winch fhe originally 
made. That it appears that the 
.court of Madrid had diſavowed 
the aft of hoſtility, as proceeding 
from particular inſtructions, but 
juſtified it under her general in- 
ſtructions to her governors; under 


the oath by them taken, and un- 


der the eſtabliſhed laws of Ame- 
rica; that this general order has 
never been diſavowed or explained, 


and that no explanation or diſ- 


avowal of it has been demanded 
by our miniſters: and that this 
Juſtification of an act of violence 
under general orders, eſtabliſhed 
laws, and oaths of office, is far 


more dangerous and injurious to 


this kingdom, than the particular 
enterprize which has been diſ- 
avowed, as it evidently ſuppoſes, 
that the governors of the Spaniſh 
American provinces, are not only 


authorized, but required, without 


any particular inſtructions, to raiſe 
great forces by ſea and land, and 
to invade our poſſeſſions in that 
part of the world, in the midſt of 
profound peace. That therefore, 
a power ſo unprecedented and 
alarming, under which the Spaniſh 
governor was juſtified by his court, 
rendered it the duty of our mi- 
niſters to infiit upon ſome cenſure 
or PRC upon him, as well 
to demonſtrate the ſincerity of the 
court of Madrid, and her defire to 
_ preſerve peace, as to put ſome 
check upon the exerciſe of thoſe 
exorbitant powers ſaid to be given 
to her governors ; yet though they 
were authorized to call for ſuch 


cenſure or puniſhment, not only 
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has been tacitly relinquiſhed ; by 


guarantied to them by the public 


ſerviceable to the inhabitants of 
ture wars, from a recollection that 


convention, or to the conduct of 


having neglected to make timely 


by the acknowledged principles of 
the law of nations, but alſo by the 
expreſs proviſion of the 17th ar- 
ticle of the treaty of Utrecht, their 
negligence, puliilanimity, or ig- 
norance of the firſt principles of 
public law, have been fo glaring, 
that they have been totally filent 
on fo neceſſary an article of public 
reparation. 

It was ſaid, that by taking no 
notice of the Manilla ranſom in 
this convention, all claim to it 


which the captors have been in- 
directly robbed of their indifput- 
able property, which had been 


faith of the kingdom at the laſt 
peace; and which was doubly due 
to our gallant failors and ſoldiers, 
becauſe their humanity was equal 
to their courage, and proved as 


Manilla, as it was honourable to 
their country : that this was no 
leſs an injuſtice to the conquerors, 
than to the common intereſts of 
mankind ; which muſt ſuffer the 
moſt dreadful conſequences in fu- 


there is no faith to be expected 
from the enemy, nor no hope of 
ſuch vigour, juſtice, or gratitude | 
in government, as would exact it. 
Many other objections were 
made, which eicher related to the 


the miniſters previous to it. — The 


repreſentations ts the court ot 
Spain ;—the having neglected to 
make timely preparations ;—the 
having totally omitted many parts 
in their original demand of repa- 
ration, eſſential to the honour of 
the crown and the rights of the 
people ; particularly in having neg- 
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lected to demand ſatisfaction for 


the affront offered to the Britiſh 
flag, by the detention and taking 
off the rudder of his Majeſty's 
ſhip ;—that they had not, in any 
part of the negociation, aſſerted 
his Majeſty's right to Falkland's 
Iſlands, or even to Port Egmont; 
but had been ſo totally inattentive 
to that right, as to neglect laying 
in the claim thereto, in oppoſition 


to the claim of the Catholic King, 


Which was aſſerted by the Spaniſh 


Ambaſſador in his declaration, and 
which extends to the whole of thoſe 
iſlands; and that no explanation 


of the principles of this excluſive 
claim of ſovereignty had been re- 
quired, though there are good rea- 


ſons to believe, that theſe prin- 
ciples will equally extend to re- 


ſtrain the liberty and confine the 
extent of Britiſh navigation. The 
whole tranſaction was therefore de- 


{cribed as a ſtanding monument of 
reproach, diſgrace, and diſhonour, 


Which after an expence of ſome 
millions, ſettled no conteſt, aſſerted 


no right, exacted no reparation, and 


afforded no ſecurity. 


On the other fide it was faid, 
that the ſatisfaction given, was 


equal to what the nation had a 
right to expect, or the King to ob- 


tain ; that our diſputes with Spain 


were on a point of honour, not a 


matter of right ; that Spain having 


offered an affront to England in 
diſpoſſeſſing her of a fort and iſland 


in time of peace, the national ſa- 
tisfaction to be demanded was re- 
ſtoration of what had been taken, 
and diſavowal, on the part of the 
Spaniſh King, of the enterprize of 
his governor; and that both theſe 
points having been obtained, the 


honour and dignity of England 


have been fully ſupported and ſa- 
twhed, Ln 8 


5 
That the claim of title to Fal- 
land's Iſlands has been a matter of 
diſpute, and never once allowed, 
from its being firſt ſet up; that 
the claims on either ſide are ſo 


equivocal and uncertain, as to af- 


ford room for endleſs diſcuſſion, 
While the queſtion of moral or le- 
gal right may be for ever unſettled; 
that the doctrines held at preſent 
by the Spaniards upon this ſub- 
ject are nothing novel; their lan- 
guage and temper were at all other 
times the ſame in regard to it; 
we accordingly find, that when the 
firſt intended expedition to thoſe 


iſlands had been planned under 


the auſpices of Lord Anſon, the 
court of Spain oppoſed the mea- 
ſure then, as they have done ſince, 
and our government thought pro- 
per to relinquiſh the deſign, and 
let the claim continue dormant. 
That the firſt inſult had in reality 
been offered by our people, who 


had warned the Spaniards to de- 


part from their habitations on an 


iſland which they conſidered as 


their own, and in which they re- 


garded us as rude and violent in- 


truders : That Spain has now given 
up the iſland, without inſiſting on 
her right, and what farther ſhould 
we expect from a war, ſuppoſing 


it ſucceſsful ? And that nothing 


could be more humiliating on the 


one ſide, and more compleat in 
regard to ſatisfaction and the fup- _ 
port of dignity on the other, than 
the circumſtance of the Spaniſh 
King's being obliged, in the face 


of all Europe, to diſavow the act 
of his officer in the execution of 
his own orders. e 

That in the preſent complicated 


ſtate of intereſts, commerce, 


intercourſe between the different 


ſtates of Europe, if they were to 


912 . 
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pute or diſcuſſion that muſt con- 
tinually ariſe between their re- 
ſpective fubjects, the whole world 
would become a conſtant ſcene of 
devaſtation and ſlaughter. That 


our dignity being ſecured, our in- 


tereſt, above all nations, requires 


us to live at all times. upon the 
moſt amicable terms with Spain; 
that we are connected by the cloſeſt 
ties of commerce, and the ſtrongeſt 
bands of inclination. That forcing 
a war in the preſent inftance, would 


immediately have joined France to 


Spain in a common cauſe againſt 
us, which would neceſſarily ce- 
ment that union between them, of 


which we are already ſo jealous ; 


but that by the prudent conduct 


Which has been obſerved, the ſlack- 


neſs of the former in offering its 
aſſiſtance upon a caſe of ſuch emer- 
gency, may probably and natural- 
ly produce a coldneſs and diſlike 
between the two powers. 

An addreſs was ac- 
Feb. 13. cordingly moved for, to 
OL, return thanks for the 
communication of the Spaniſh de- 
claration ;—to teſtify their ſatisfac- 
tion at the redreſs that had been 


obtained ;—and to aſſure his Ma- 


jeſty of their affectionate and zeal- 
ous ſupport upon every occaſion. 

It was objected to this addreſs, 
that it was to return thanks for the 
acceptance of an imperfe& inftru- 
ment, which had not yet, and 
might poſſibly never be ratified, 


authorized by any full or ſpecial 

ers which had been -produced 
by the Spaniſh ambaſſador; that 
it would be equally ridiculous and 
. degrading to return thanks for an 
' Imaginary peace, while the reſult 


of cenſure. 
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enter into punctilious niceties of 
honour upon every matter of dif- 


might ſhew us involved in a real 
war; and that it would be a direct 
inſult on the underſtanding of the 
people, to aſſure them of the re- 

ſtoration of tranquillity, whilſt the 
greateſt preparations for war were 


making, both by ſea and land, and 


the practice of preſſing continued 
(to the great detriment of their 
commerce) as in times of the moſt 
urgent neceſſity. 

The gentleman who had moved 


for the Spaniſh papers, ſaid, that 


he thought, according to the eſta- 
bliſted courteſy of the Houſe, he 
would have been intitled to take 


the lead in any propoſition upon 


what they contained; but ſince 
that was not permitted, he moved 
for an amendment, by leaving out 
the latter part of the addreſs, which 


contained an approbation of the 


conduct of the miniſters, and re- 
taining only the former part, Which 


returns thanks for the communica- 


tion of the papers; in order, he 


ſaid, that an examination of the 


facts which appeared in the cor- 
reſpondence and declaration, might 


precede, as in reaſon it ought, an 


reſolution either of approbation or 
He then read to the 
Houſe a ſtring of reſolutions under 
thirteen heads, which were erg w | 
upon the facts that a ed in the 

papers, and took in 3 of the 
exceptions that had been made to 
the different parts of this tranſ- 
action, all of which he intended to 


propoſe, if his motion for the 
amendment took place. = 
and which had not been previouſly 


It was ſaid on the other fide, 
that there was no doubt of Spain's 
ratifying the convention; that the 
putting the nation in a proper ſtate . 
of * and the navy in a 
reſpectable ſituation, would have 
been in any caſe a neceſſary mea- 

| | (ure » 


fare, and it was ſtrange now to 
find fault with it, after ſo many 
complaints as had been made upon 


 . choſe Reads; that the addrefs was 


couched in very modeſt terms, and 


not a fulſome compliment to ad- 


miniſtration; and that it was par- 
ticularly neceſſary, to ſhew Spain 
that we were ſatisfied, and that ſhe 


need be under no further appre- 


henſions of war. The queſtion 
being at length put upon the 
amendment, in a very full Houſe, 
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it was rejected by a conſiderable 


majority, there being 271 for the 


original :ddreſfs, againſt 187 who 
7054 for the Amendment. * | 

The addreſs of the Lords was. 
much fuller of approbation than 
that of the Commons, and was 
notwithſtanding carried through 
with a much greater proportional 
majority ; it was however pro- 
ductive of a moſt nervous and ar- 


3 proteſt, which was 


igned by nineteen Lords. 


"CH: . .. 


Motion relative to the Middleſex election. Trauſactions at Shorebam; 
returning officer reprimanded ; bill paſſed to prevent bribery and cor- 
ruption in that borough. Bill brought in for an amendment of the Nul- 

lum tempus a#; debates upon it; the bill rejected at the third reading. 
Printers ſummoned, and do not attend; proclamation ; are apprehended, 


and diſcharged. 


F. Miller apprehended by a meſſenger, who is taken 


into cuſtody and obliged to give bail. Debates and reſolutions upon the 
conduct of the city magiſtrates. Motion for their being heard by counſel, 


'over=ruled, 


Recognizance eraſed. 


Lord Mayor, and Aldernian Oliver, 


committed to the Tower. Special commiſſion appointed by ballot ; reſult of 


their engui 


ry. Bill paſſed, for an embankment at Durham-yard. Eaft 


India recruiting bill, rejetted. King s. ſpeech. Parliament breaks up. © 


FREE refolution of the Houſe 


1 of Commons in the laſt ſeſ- 
non, to adhere to the ſpirit of their 


former proceedings in the Middle- 


ſex election, and the reſolution of 
the Houſe of Peers not to inter- 
meddle with that buſineſs, had left 
no rational hope of ſucceſs to the 
oppoſition, in their endeavours to 
prevent the caſe of Mr. Wilkes 
from being eſtabliſned as a prece- 
dent. Nothing but ſome extraor- 
dinary change of diſpoſition in the 
Court could lay a foundation for 
ſuch hopes; and that change was 
not at all probable. They thought 
themſelves however obliged in ho- 


| or redreſs. The 


nour to renew the diſcuſſion; which 


now began rather to be conſidered 
as an annual proteſt againſt the 
precedent, than a ſerious attempt 
thought ĩt ne- 
ceſſary to give this aſſurance to 


the nation, that their ſentiments 


of the dangerous tendency of that 
meaſure remained the ſame. Upon 
this principle, a gentleman of the 
firſt rank as to family and fortune, 
and ſtill higher in the opinion of 
the public, from his acknowledged 
independence and probity, from 
the extent of his abilities and his 
induſtry and knowledge in all kinds 
of public buſinefs, moved to bring 
. 
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mes x: 18; bill to. certain 
F eb. 7th. the rights of the elec- 
tors, in reſpect to the eligibi- 
lity of perſons to ſerve in parlia- 
ment. | 3 5 
The mover obſerved in ſupport 
of his propoſition, that in the de- 
bates on the Middleſex election, 
three principles ſeemed to have 
been ſtarted, which were ſubverſive 
of the conſtitution ;—the firſt Was, 
that the Houſe of Commons could 
by its own power make law ;—the 
| ſecond, that one determination of 
the Houſe, was ſuch law ;—and, 


that incapacity was the conſe- 


quence of expulſion. —He obſerved 
that all theſe points were uncon- 
ſtitutional, and againſt law; but 


as they were doctrines which had 
been in ſome degree eſtabliſhed, 


by the deciſion an that election, 
an act of the whole legiſlature was 


them; that his motion had not 
the leaſt retroſpect ta the deciſions 
themſelves, nor was it his inten- 
tion to diſturb them, or alter what 
had been done in conſequence of 


them, but only to aſcertain the 
Jaw of the land, with reſpect to 


thoſe points for the future, 5 
The arguments, which fell in of 
courſe on both ſides, were near]; 
a recapitulation of thoſe which 
had before occurred, in the fre- 
quent diſcuſſions which this ſub- 
ject had already undergone. The 
particular objections made to the 
bill, were, that no ſuch principles 
as the two firſt, could poſſibly be 
ſuppoſed to reſult from the reſolu- 
tions in queſtion, without giving 
up all pretenſions to common ſenſe, 
as they were abſurd in the higheſt 
degree; that with reſpect to theſe, 


therefore, the bill was unneceſſary; 


7 


and that with reſpect to the hird, 
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it was unneceſſary for another rea- 


ſon, which was, that the point had 


been legally determined already. 
The motion however cauſed con- 
ſiderable debates, and upon the di- 


viſion 167 appeared againſt it, to 


103 who were for it; the numbers 
would have been greater on both 
ſides, if ſeveral had not paired off 


by mutual agreement before the 
queſtion was put. 


A remarkable ſcene of corrup- 
tion was about this time brought 
to light, by the ſelect committee 
appointed to determine a conteſted 
election, for the borough of New 


Shoreham in the county of Suſſex. 


The matter of conteſt was, that 
the returning officer for that bo- 


rough had returned a candidate 
with only 37. votes, in prejudice 
to another who had 87; of which 
he had. quericd 76, and made his 
become neceſſary to put an end to | 


return without examining the va- 


lidity of the votes he had ſo que- 


ried. N 

It appeared from the defence 
made by the officer, that a ma- 
jority of the freemen of that bo- 
rough, had formed themſelves into 
a ſociety under the name of the 
Chriftian Club ;- the apparent ends 


of which inſtitution were to pro- 
mote acts of chari | 
Tence, and to anſwer ſuch other pur- 


and benevo- 


poſes as were ſuitable to the import 
of its name. Under this ſanction of 


| piety and religion, and the cover 
of occaſional acts of charity, they 
profaned that ſacred name, by 


making it a tale for carrying on 


the worſt purpoſes ; of making a 
traffic of their oaths and con- 


ſciences, and ſetting their borough 


to ſale to the higheſt bidder ; while 


the reſt of the freemen were de- 

prived of every legal benefit from 

their votes, 8 
Tho 


The members of this ſociety 
were bound to ſecrecy and to each 
other, by oaths, writings, bonds 
with large penalties, and all the 
ties that could ſtrengthen their 


compact; and carried on this traf- 


fic by the means of a ſelect com- 
mittee, who, under pretence of 
ſcruples of conſcieace, never ap- 
peared or voted at any election 
themſelves; but, having notwith- 


ſtanding ſold the borough and re- 


ceived the ſtipulated price, they 
gave directions to the reſt how to 
vote, and by this complicated eva- 
ſion, the employers and their agents 
having fully ſatisfied their con- 


ſcience, ſhared the money as ſoon 


as the election was over without 

any farther ſcruple. „ 
The returning officer had be- 

longed to this ſociety, and, having 


taken ſome diſguſt to his aſſociates, 


had quitted their party. The ma- 


jority of legal voters which he ob- 
jected to, was, he ſaid, in part. 
owing to his experimental know- 


ledge of their corruption, and 
partly founded upon ſeveral im- 


proper acts, that had come within 


his knowledge as magiſtrate upon 
the late election, particularly an 


affidavit of a very conſiderable ſum 


of money which had been diſtri- 


buted among them. Upon theſe 
pounds, though they had the 


ardineſs to take the oath againſt 
bribery and corruption, he looked 
upon them as diſqualified ; and 


having beſides taken the opinion 


of counſel, which, it ſeems, coin- 
cided with his own, he returned 
the candidate who had the ſmaller 


number of voters, as they were 


free from theſe objections. 


Upon theſe principles, and his 


not acting intentionally wrong, 


the officer reſted his plea of juſtii- 
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cation for the illegality of his con- 
duct. As the aſſumption of ſuch 
an att of power by a returning of- 
ſicer, upon whatever principle it 
was founded, would however have 
been a precedent of the moſt dan- 
gerous tendency, he was accord- 


ingly taken into cuſtody ; but in 


conſideration of the circumſtances 


in his favour, and of his bringing 


ſo infamous a combination to light, 
he was diſcharged, after receiving 
a reprimand upon his knees from 
the ee in the preſence of the 


As this combination at Shore- 
ham was of too flagrant a nature 
to be overlooked, and the ſelect 
committee had not powers to pro- 
ceed any farther in it, they report- 
ed the whole matter to the Houſe, 


and moved, that they would make 


a farther enquiry into it; though 
this met with an oppoſition from 
ſome of thoſe, who, having no 
good withes for the late act for 
regulating the trial of controverted 
elections, were glad of ſo early an 
opportunity to point out its in- 
cticacy, and depreciate its merits; 
general excellency of that 
law, notwithſtanding any of its 
preſent deficiencies, which every 
day's experience would give new 
opportunities of ſupplying, carried 
with it ſuch conviction as to be 
already well underſtood, and the 
motion for an inquiry was carried 
through without a diviſion. 

Ihe allegations, made by the 


returning officer, having been as 


fully proved, in the courſe of this 


inquiry, as the nature of the caſe 
would admit, and entirely to the 
ſatisfaction of the Houſe, a bill 
was at length brought in, to in- 
capacitate 8 1 ſreemen of Shore 


ham, by name, from voting at 


[DP] 4 


cleQions 
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elections of members to ſerve in 

arliament, and for the preventing 
Eidery and corruption in that bo- 
rough; and at the ſame time an 


addreſs was ordered, for the attor- 


ney- general to proſecute the five 
members of the Chriftian Club 
who compoſed the cemmittee which 
tranſacted the bargain as to the ſale 
of the borough at the laft elec- 
tion. | 

The different tranſactions, how- 
ever, conſequent of this ſubject, 
run through the whole ſeſſion, and 
it was not till the laſt day of it, 
that the bill received the royal 
aſſent. The members of the club 
were heard by counſel againſt it. 
Many doubts aroſe as to the mode 
of hs puniſhment, - It was pro- 
poſed to disfranchiſe the borough ; 
this, however, was thought too 
dangerous a precedent ; others 
thought that the culprits ſhould be 
left to the puniſhment of the law; 
but though there was a clear con- 
viction of their guilt, it was a mat- 


ter of ſuch a nature, as made the 


eſtabliſhment of legal evidence very 
difficult ; and if they eſcaped with- 
out ſome ſignal mark of reproba- 
tion, it would be an encourage- 


ment to the moſt barefaced cor 


ruption, when the whole kingdom 


ſaw that it could be done with im- 


nity. e . 
It will be ſcarcely neceſſary to 
remind our readers, that the Nul- 
tum tempus bill, or the act for quiet- 


ing the poſſeſſions of the Wy 


againſt all pretences of *conceal- 
ment whatſqever, which was firſt 
brought into the Houſe in 1768, 
and paſſed in the fpllowing year, 
owed its riſe to a grant from the 


Fo — to Sir James Lowther of 
id 


a conſiderable eſtate and very ex- 


tenſive royalties, which had been 
5 | 


ous king William to the 
ortland family, and had been in 
their poſſeſſion from that time. 
A clauſe had been inſerted in that 
act, by which the grantees or leſ- 


; ſees of the crown were allowed a 


year from its taking place, for the 
proſecution of their claims ; and 
though that bill had been brought 
in and ſupported by the duke of 
Portland's friends, and his parti- 
cular caſe had ſhewn the neceſſity 
and was the immediate origin of it, 
no oppoſition was made to the clauſe 
in queſtion, The general opi- 
nion indeed at that time ſeems to 
have been, that the matter in con- 
teſt had been only thrown out to 
anſwer certain election purpoſes, | 
which being now over, it would 

no more be thought of; N 


as the principle, upon which ſuch 


claims were founded, had been juſt 
condemned, in the moſt publick 
manner, by an united act of the 
whole legiſlature. Toes” 
However plauſible theſe opinions 
were, the conſequence ſhewed they 
were ill- founded. A moſt expen- 
ſive ſuit was not only commenced 
againſt the duke of Portland, but 
e whole county of Cumberland 
was thrown into a ſtate of the 
greateſt terror and confuſion : 400 
ejetments were ſerved in one day; 
and though a great many of the 
cauſes were afterwards for various 


reaſons withdrawn, it was notwith- 


ſanding faid, ſome ſmall time be- 
fore the matter was debated in the 


| Houſe of Commons, that there 


were fifteen bills in equity, and 
225 ſuits at common law, then 
open. Nor were theſe miſchiefs 


' confined to thoſe whoſe titles to 
their lands were immediately de- 


rived from the Portland family ; 
for as the royalties were very ex- 
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tenſive, and their ancient limits and 
juriſdiction undefined; no length 
of r could afford ſecurity, 
nor goodneſs of title prevent the 
conſequences of a ruinous law- ſuit, 

and the neceſſity of * obliged 
to expoſe it to public diſcuſſion. 
In theſe circumſtances, ſingled out 
by that clauſe from the reſt of the 
nation, and expoſed as victims to 
ſatiate the laſt rage of exploded 
prerogative, ſupported beſides by 
the formidable influence of 


and almoſt univerſal, throu 


grown riches, the terror was 3 
gh all 
that part of the kingdom. 


A motion was accordingly made, 


and a bill brought in, for the a- 
mendment of the Nu/lum-tempus act, 
by leaving out the clauſe in que- 
ſtion. It was obſerved, in ſupport 
of the motion, that this clauſe had 
produced a very different effect from 
what parliament intended it ſhould 
have done; which had not meant, 
that new claims ſhould have been 
ſet up, and ſome hundreds diſturb- 
ed in their poſſeſſions, in conſe- 
quence of a law which had been 
paſſed for the general quiet of the 


ſubjeck: that, if the law was a 


goo one, it ought to extend to all 
is Majeſty's ſubjects; and, if a 


bad one, it ought to have extended 


to none. 5 

It was urged, in oppoſition to 
the bill, that the clauſe, which it 
was intended to repeal, had been 
inſerted, in conſequence of an 


agreement or compromiſe, which 


had been concluded between the 
miniſtry and the oppoſition at the 
time of paſſing the Nullum- tempus 


law, in order that the act might 


ſtand entirely upon public ground, 
without any retroſpect to particular 
brants, and free 


* 


ower, 
and the prevailing weight of over- 


as Sir J. Lowther, 
om the imputa- 
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tion of private intereſt or partiality ; 
and that, if this agreement had not 
been entered into, that bill would 
have been thrown out; and that 
the preſent would therefore be a 
breach of that agreement. 

That the operation of the clauſe 
in queſtion was to preſerve the 
right of a legal determination of 
Sir James Lowther's claim; that it 
therefore became the faith of par- 
liament ; in conſequence of that 
faith given, he had proſecuted his 
right; and that it would be an 
high breach of it, to have drawn 
him into a law-ſuit, and now paſs 
an act which ſhould at once deter- 


mine his claim; that this bill 


would deftroy all faith in acts of 
parliament, —That the law was the 


only title that every man had to his 


eſtate; and the means of defending 
that title was,” and ought to be, 
the moſt ſacred object of parha- 
ment. — That this bill would be an 
interference of the legiſlature in 
ſtopping and determining a law- 
ſuit. —That there. was no inſtance 
of parliament interfering to ſtop a 
law-ſuit pendente lite; that ſuch an 
interference, in ſuits before the 


courts of law, would render all 


property inſecure, totally overturn 
the juriſdiction of the courts, and 
end in the ſubverſion of the con- 


ſtitution. 


It was ſaid, that the diſtreſſes of : 


the county of Cumberland had 
been deſcribed in the moſt moving | 


colours, in order to excite pity an 
indignation in thoſe who beheld 
the picture; that, without enter- 
ing into the merits of the panting, 
it was ſufficient to be informed, 


that thoſe diſtreſſes, whatever oo 
nd 


were, are now totally at an e 
rom his own 


humauity, had ſtopped all proceed- 


ings, ; 


8 
481 


ings, except thoſe againſt the duke 
of Portland, who it was hoped 
would not be deſcribed as an object 
of compaſſion; ſo that the cauſe 
was now finally reſted between the 
tro . and between them 


only; and, if it was not ſuffered 
to be brought to a legal determi- 
nation, it muſt be conſidered as 
the moſt outrageous act of violence, 
the moſt arbitrary and deſpotic, 
that ever has been tranſacted in this 
country. | 

It was ſaid on the other ſide, 
that no agreement or compromiſe, 
of the nature mentioned, had been 
entered into, and that accordingly 
the miniftry had done every thing 


to fruſtrate or delay the Nullun- 


- Zempus bill, till they found the con- 
cern was ſo general and alarming, 


that all oppoſition was fruitleſs; 
that indeed the duke of Portland 


and his friends, leſt the introduc- 


tion of private and party diſputes 
ſhould prevent the ſucceſs of a bill 
ſo neceſſary and highly beneficial 


to the nation, did, for the preſent, 


moſt nobly wave the quiet and ſe- 


curity he might have derived from 
it, to the higher conſideration of 
the public good; upon which ac- 


count ,no oppoſition was made to 
the clauſe in queſtion, which was 
brought in by his adverſary's 
friends: that many, who had con- 
ſented to the bill upon its general 
ground, would. have objected to 
that clauſe, if it had heen pe 


rately debated; — that ſuppoſing 


any converſation, or even declara- 
tion, upon the ſubje&, could con- 
vey an idea of ſuch a compromiſe, 
it could neither mean nor be under- 
ſtood for more than a neutrality 
with reſpect to the bill then de- 
pending, and that the duke's in- 
tereſt mould lie dormant, and re- 
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compliance with an ac of 


_— 


ceive no advantage from it; but 
it would be abſurd to ſuppoſe that 
he was to be precluded from all 
future remedy, and that he was 
not to ſeek redreſs by every method 
in which he could hope to obtain 
it. That this doftrine, however, 
contained a ſtill greater abſurdity ; 
which was, to ſuppoſe that any 
agreement of that nature could or 
ought to be in any degree binding 
upon parliament. 

The charge of a breach of par- 
hamentary fich was ſaid to be 
equally futile; parliament did not 
promiſe any thing, nor did it give 


any right; the matter of debate is 


only a ſaving clauſe, by which the 


Pore of grantees are left open to 


uture conſideration; and it is a 
new idea of parliamentary faith, 


. repugnant to every idea of legiſ- 


laton, to ſuppoſe that, when par- 
liament does not paſs an act, it 


thereby pledges itſelf never to paſs 
it: parliament had then an un- 


doubted right to have taken away 
from the grantees thoſe powers 
wnich they took from the crown; 
but that matter being leſt for fu- 


ture conſideration, they have now 


preciſely the ſame right which they 
had then, : 


That the interpoſition of parlia- 


ment, pendente lite, by (what has 
been laid ſo much ſtreſs upon) an 
ex poſt. facto law, was as conſtant 
and uſual, as it was beneficial to 
the ſubject; that the precedents 
were numberleſs, and the ſtatute- 
books were full of them: and that 

the indemnity-bill, which now lay 
before them, takes away the pe- 
nalty from a common informer, 
which was veſted in him by law, 
and was to have been the reward 
of his vigilance in enforcing 4 
parha- | 
ment, 
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ment, under the expreſs ſanction 


of that act. That when parlia- 


ments have interfered to protect 


the ſubject againſt oppreſſive grants, 
they have always done it, and ever 
muſt do it, pendente lite: till the 


grant is put in ſuit, no grievance 


can be ſaid to exiſt; the proſecu- 


tions under it are the very griev- 


ance which parliament interpoſes 


to redreſs. That the ſtatute of 


James I. is a precedent, that, in 
principle, as well as fact, goes to 
every point of the preſent queſtion; 
it not only gave future quiet to the 


ſubject, but ſtopt every law-ſait 


then depending. And that this 
bill is not, as it has been repre- 


ſented, to give directions to a court 
of law to determine a particular 
cauſe; it is to prevent a legal title 


by fixty years polſ:fion from being 


canvaſſed on any other ground than 


that of law. 


Such were 2 few of the argu- 


ments that were made uſe of in the 


courſe of the long debates that at- 


tended the different readings of this 


bill. Upon the firſt reading, it 
was carried through by a conſider- 


by 


able majority, the numbers Dung 
152 to 123; upon the ſecond rea 


ing, the numbers were, 155 for, 


| to 140 againſt it; but 
Ped. 27th. ESD gl Fes reading 
it was rejected by nine voices, the 
numbers being 164, to 155 who 
ſupported the bill. It was much 
complained of upon this occaſion, 
that, in a matter of diſpute about 


private property, the whole weight 


and inflyence of government was, 
eſpecially upon the laſt reading, 


_ thrown into one of the ſcales; that 


a number of letters, which are well 
underſtood to amount to little leſs 
than commands, were wrote upon 


the occaſion by the noble lord, 


whoſe high office con ſtitutes what 


is conſidered as the minifter in this 


country: and it was farther ſaid, 
that, effectual as this method of 
proceeding, might appear, it was 


not entirely depended wu, and 


that other means; not leſs hable to 


exception, were alſo made uſe of 


to inſure ſucceſs in this favourite 
point. e le 

Though this ſeſſion had already 
been uncommonly fruitful, either 
in the production of events, or the 


furniſhing ſubjects for diſcuſſion of 
the moſt intereſting nature; it had 


however ſtill in reſerve a matter 
which excited the public attention, 
and was attended with more extra- 


ordinary circumſtances than any 
other which had taken place for 


ſome years. This was the affair 


of the printers; which, though a 


matter in its firſt outſet that carried 
nothing new or extraordinary in its 
appearance, was capable in its con- 
ſequences of calling the privileges 
of the Houſe of Commons into 


queſtion, and of committing the 
legal right, upon which thoſe pri- 


vileges were founded, to a public 
diſcuſſion; which has not yet been 
ſatisfactorily decided; whilſt it alſo 


was productive of the new and ex- 
traordinary ſpectacle, of the lord- 


mayor of the city of London, and 
another of its principal magiſtrates, 
being committed priſoners to the 
Toer. "FINE Pn 


Me have before had occaſion to 
obſerve, that a licentiouſneſs, hi- 

therto unknown, had for ſome time 
prevailed in many of the periodical 


publications. This was carried to 


ſuch a pitch, particularly by the 
political eſſayiſts, as well by thoſe - 
in favour of adminiſtration as by 


thoſe againſt it, that no rank, no 
rectitude of public conduct, nor 


excel- 
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of private character 
ervatives againſt the moſt 
groſs, the moſt ſhameful, and the 
moſt ſcandalous abuſe. Nor was 
this done with the uſual cautions, 
of drawing characters, and leaving 
it to the ſagacity of the reader to 
trace out the reſemblance; or of 
inſerting blanks, or initial letters 
only, for names. The ill-judged 
violence, and conſequent fruitleſs- 
neſs, of ſome late proſecutions, 
had emboldened the printers to the 
higheſt degree; for they ſaw that 
juries feemed fo much alarmed at 


Ry 


what they thought abuſes of power, 


and the appearances of chicane and 
cunning, which were repreſented 
to them as intended either to force 
or trepan them out of their ancient 


and legal rights and authority, 


that they now ſuſpected ſome cir- 


cumvention, ſubtilty, or danger- 

ous deſign, to lie hid in every pro- 
: ſecution of this nature; and ſeem- 
ed therefore determined, if they 
erred, to do it upon what they 
conſidered as the right ſide, that 


which was in favour of their own 


rights and the 


liberty of the ſub- 
| ze. | | | BE, 


Every fact, every charge, how- 


ever falſe or groundleſs, and every 
name, however reſpectable, were 
accordingly written and printed at 
full length. Diſtinction of cha- 
racter ſeemed at an end; and that 

powerful incentive to all public 
and private virtue, of eſtabliſhing 


à fair fame, and of gaining popu- 


lar applauſe, which to noble minds 
is the higheſt of all rewards, ſeem- 
ed now to be totally cut off, and 
no longer to be hoped for. Both 
* were ſenſibly galled, and 
felt the reproach and cenſure to the 


quick; and each charged the other 


with encouraging it. 


G- 


While an evil, fo deſtructive te 
all virtue, was thus either over- 
looked or encouraged, a matter of 


much leſs importance, and of a 


very doubtful nature as to the good 
or ill of its conſequences, was ea- 
gerly and violently entered into, 
or the ſupport and exertion of an 
authority, which, however neceſ. 
ſary. in particular caſes, it might 
perhaps be equally the intereſt of 
the repreſentative and repreſented 
to continue in its preſent undefined 
ſtate ; without expoſing it wanton- 


ly, either to a ſtrict inquiry into 


it's foundation, or a cloſe diſcuſſion 
of it's utility. | | 
In the latitude now taken, the 
publiſhers of news-papers had for 

ſome time inſerted certain perform- 
ances, as ſpeeches of the members 
of parliament, which in the Houſe 
had been denied, ſome of them in 


the whole, all of them in many 
eſſential parts, to be genuine; but, 


if they had been the trueſt repre- 
ſentation of the ſentiments and 
expreſſions of the ſpeakers, ſuch 
publication was yet contrary to a 
ftanding order- of the Houſe of 


Commons. A complaint on theſe 


grounds was laid againſt two of 
them by one of the members, and 
a motion carried upon a diviſion 


for proceeding againſt them. The 


printers were accordingly ordered 
to attend, which they did not com- 
ply with ; other notices were ſerv- 


ed, and different queſtions aroſe 
upon the mode of ſerving them; 


the meſſenger had not ſeen the 
printers, but left the order for 
their attendance with their ſerv- 
ants: at length a final order was 
iſſued, and the leaving it at their 
houſes was to be deemed a ſufficient 
notice. 1 

The whole of this meaſure had 

| besn 


— . 


abuſe of the preſs was ac 
| ledged, it was ſaid that this was an 
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been ſtrongly oppoſed, as well 2 
on its introduction, as upon the 
ueſtions that aroſe in the different 
tes of its progreſs: _— the 


OW+- 


improper time, in the preſent tem- 
per and diſpoſition of the people, 
to commit the queſtion of privilege 
to an unneceſſary diſcuſſion, and to 
adminiſter new opportunities for a 
popular oppoſition to the branches 
of legiſlature, as well as to execu- 


tive government; that proſecutions 


of this nature, inſtead of putting 


an end to the practice would in- 
ereaſe it, as they would promote 


the ſale of the libels, which was 


known to be the caſe in ſome re- 


cent inſtances; that the miniſterial 
writers were publicly encouraged 


to the moſt flagrant abuſes of the 
preſs; and that we this was done 
in one inſtance, whereby ſome of 


the moſt reſpectable characters in 


the kingdom were mangled, with- 
out regard to ſhame or to truth, 
it was in vain to curb it in other 
Caſes, or to ſay to licentiouſneſs, 


So far ſhalt thou go, but no fur- 
ther: and that, though miſrepre- 


ſentations of any member were un- 
doubtedly infamous, they ought to 
be legally puniſhed by the perſon 


injured, and not by the authority 


of the Houſe, which, however well 


ſupported by precedent, not being 


conducted by the ordinary forms 
of legal proceeding, had generally 
an odious and oppreſſive appear- 


ance. . N 
On the other hand, the enormity 
of the abuſe was inſiſted on; that 


it was prejudicial to the intereſt of 


gentlemen in their boroughs; that 


it had never been practiſed be- 


fore during the ſitting of parlia- 
ment, and when done in the in- 


his report accordingly to the Houſe; 
5 . . "upon 


tervals, had been always conducted 
with decency; and that it was now 
become abſolutely neceſſary, either 


to puniſh the offenders ſeverely, or 


to reverſe the ſtanding order, which 


had not only been unobeyed, but 


violently and outrageouſly in- 
ſulted. 

The final order to the printers, 
having been attended with as little 
ſucceſs as the former notices had 
been, a motion was made that they 


ſhould be taken into the cuſtody of 
the Serjeant at Arms, for contempt 


of the orders of the Houſe.— This 


was oppoſed, as perſevering in a 


meaſure originally bad, and which 
would grow continually worſe by 
the 3 that was purſued; and 

that it was highly impolitic to pro- 


voke the people by a needleſs diſ- 
play of authority, at a time when 


they were already too much heated 


and alarmed, and watched every 


exerciſe of por with the utmoſt 
_ jealouſy an 
in the Houſe of Commons, which, 


ſuſpicion, eſpecially 
ſince the buſineſs of the Middleſex 


election, the people were but too 
apt to conſider rather as an inſtru- 
ment of the court than the repre- 


ſentative of the people. — To this 


it was anſwered, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the unjuſt and groundleſs 


ſuſpicions of the vulgar, the dig- 
nity of the Houſe muſt be ſup- 


rted; and that as the order had 
en made, it muſt now vindicate 


its own conduct, by enforcing 
obedience to it. The queſtion, 


being put, was carried, as every 


other had been upon this ſubject, 
by a prodigious majority. 5 


The Serjeant at Arms, not hav- 
ing been able to meet with the de- 


linquents, and having been beſides 
laughed at by their ſervants, made 
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upon which it- was reſolved. to ad- 
dreſs for a royal proclamation a- 
gainſt them, together with a re- 
ward for their apprehenſion; which 
being done, the proclamation was 
| | accordingly iſſued in 
March gth. the Gazette, and a 
reward of fifty pounds 
a-piece offered for taking the de- 
Unquents. 
As if the original affair had not 
been capable of affording ſufficient 
trouble, the gentleman who intro- 
duced it, had now the fortune to 
find out ſix other printers, who 
were equally culpable with the 
two firſt, and accordingly moved 
to proceed againſt them. This 
motion was oppoſed with great 
earneſtneſs: it was recommended 
to conſideration, that they had al- 


ready attempted to puniſn two, 


who had eluded their vigilance, 


and would probably gain a victory 
over the Houſe; that the honour 
and dignity of parliament ſhould 


never be committed on fo ſlight a 
ground as that of a general order; 
that as the members for whom the 
printed ſpeeches had been made, 
had not made any particular com- 
plaint of the injuries done them, 
the Houſe in general had no buſi- 
neſs to take it up; and that the 
different publiſhers of news-papers 
throughout England, who were a 
numerous body, were all under 
the ſame predicament with thoſe 


complained of, and if there was. 


a general perſecution raiſed againſt 
them, the whole time of the Houſe 
would be taken up, and its atten- 
tion diverted from all matters of 
moment, 
with a ſet of printers. _ 

Some gentlemen however did 


not reſt their, oppoſition on the 


points of decorum and prudence; 


to a rdiculous conteſt 
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but went ſo far as to deny the au- 
thority of the Houſe in this re- 
ſpect, and ſaid that it was an 
uſurpation aſſumed in bad times, 


in the year 1641; that while their 


privileges and anthority were uſed 
in defence of 'the rights of the 
people, againſt the violence of 
the prerogative, all men willingly 
Joined in ſupporting them, and 
even their uſurpations were con- 
ſidered as freſh ſecurities to their 
independence; but now that they 
ſaw their own weapons converted 
to inſtruments of tyranny and op- 
preſſion againſt themſelves, they 


would oppoſe them with all their 
might, and, however they may fail 


in the firſt efforts, would finally 
prevail and aſſuredly bring things 
ack to their firſt principles. They 
alſo ſaid, that the practice of let- 
ting the conſtituents know the par- 
liamentary proceedings of their re- 
preſentatives, was Punded upon 
the trueſt principles of the con- 
ſtitution ; and that even the pub- 


liſhing of ſuppoſed ſpeeches, was 
not a novel practice, and, if pre- 
cedent was a juſtification, could be 


traced to no leſs an authority than 
Lord Clarendon. | 
Long preſcription, and eſtabliſſi- 
ed uſage, the principal founda- 
tions of the whole common law, 
were thought ſufficiently conclu- 
ſive, as to the powers aſſumed by 
the Houſe ; and the neceſſity of 
ſupporting its dignity and autho- 

rity, to be equally fo, in regard to 
the propriety of their exerciſe of 
them in the preſent inſtance. The 
queſtion, with reſpect to the firſt 
printer upon the liſt, was accord- 
ingly carried by a great majority; 
upon which thoſe gentlemen who 
were averſe to the Whole of theſe 
proceedings, finding themſelves py" 
| | = avs 
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EarFof Halifax, who was then Ce- 


able to reſtrain the preſent fer- 
ment, and 5 we Pare to what 
itch it might be carried, unwill- 


ing, as they ſaid, on one hand to 


decide againft the powers of the 
Houſe, or on the other to abuſe 
them by an unſeaſonable and in- 
judicious exertion, they with great 
dexterity availed themſelves of 
their knowledge in the parlia- 
mentary forms and rules, to pro- 
cure that delay, which, they ima- 
gined, might give it time to ſub- 


ſide. They accordingly, by mo- 


tions for adjournment, and amend- 
ments to the different queſtions, 
protracted the debates to paſt four 
o'clock in the morning, durin 


which the Houſe had divided be- 
tween twenty and thirty times, a 
circumſtance perhaps hitherto un- 


known. The numbers run, upon 
theſe diviſions, from 143 to 70, on 
the fide of the majority, and from 
55 to 10, on that of the minority : 
the reſult however was, that the 
hx printers were finally ordered to 
attend the Houſe. | . 
Of theſe printers, ſome were re- 


pri manded, one was in the cuſtody 


of the Lords for a ſimilar miſde- 
meanor, and one did not attend, 
who was ordered to be taken into 
the cuſtody of the Serjeant at Arms 


for contempt. | 
A few days after, Wheble, one 


of the two printers mentioned in 
the proclamation, was apprehend- 


ed and carried before Alderman 
Wilkes at Guildhall, and was by 
him diſcharged, and bound over 


in a recognizance to proſecute the 
captor for an aſſault and falſe im- 


prifonment, who was alſo obliged 
to give bail for his appearance at 
the next ſeſſions to anſwer for the 
offence. At the ſame time, the 
Alderman wrote a letter to the 


cretary of State, to acquaint him 
with the tranſaction, and the mo- 
tives of his conduct, which were, 
the illegality of apprehending Whe- 
ble in conſequence of the proclama- 
tion, without any crime having been 
proved or charged againſt him, 
which, he ſaid, was a direct viola- 
tion of his rights as an Engliſhman, 
as well as of the chartered privileges 


of a citizen of London. | 


Thompſon, the other of theſe 
printers, was apprehended in the 


ſame manner, and diſcharged by 


Alderman Oliver. The circum- 
ſtances in both caſes were exactly 
the fame; the perſons who appre- 


hended them were of their o- ] ] 
buſineſs, and probably acted under 
their direction; they both avowed 


the rewards to be the motives of 
their conduct, and obtained certi- 


ficates from the magiſtrates to en- 


title them to receive the money at 
the Treaſury ; which, however, 1t 
was thought proper not to pay. 


The printer of the London- 
Evening Poſt, who had not obeyed 


the laſt order, was apprehended in 
his own houſe, by 1 
a Meſſenger of the March 15th. 


Houſe of Commons??? 
whereupon he ſent immediately for 
a conſtable, and the Lord-Mayor 


being ill of the gout, they were 
carried before him to the Manſion- 


houſe, where the Aldermen Wilkes 
and Oliver then were. The De- 


puty Serjeant at Arms alſo at- 
tended, and demanded in the name 


of the Speaker, that both the Mef- | 


ſenger and the printer ſhould be 


delivered up to him; this was re- 


fuſed by the Lord-Mayor, who aſk- 
ed for what crime, and upon what 


authority, the Meſſenger had ar- 


reſted the printer? Who anſwered, 


that 
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that he had done it by warrant from 
the ſpeaker ; it was 
had been backed by a city magi- 
ftrate ? which being anſwered in 
the negative, the warrant was de- 
manded, and after much alterca- 
tioa produced ; and its invalidity 
being argued by the printer's coun- 
ſel, the three magiſtrates preſent 
diſcharged him from confinement. 
His complaint for an aſſault and 
falſe impriſonment being then 
heard, and the facts proved and 
admitted, the meſſenger was aſked 
for bail, which the ſerjeant having 
refuſed to comply with, a warrant 
for his commitment to priſon was 
made out and ſigned by the Lord 
Mayor and the two Aldermen ; as 
ſoon as it was executed, the ſer- 
jeant then conſented to the giving 
of bail, which was admitted. 
The account of this tranſaction 
excited great indignation. It was 
ſaid to be a matter that ſtruck at 
the very exiſtence of the Houſe of 
Commons; and that if the 41 
of taking up perſons by the ſpeak- 
er's warrant was taken away, it 
would be impoſſible ever to get 
witneſſes, or others, to attend on 


their fummons; that therefore it 


ought to be immediately proceed- 
ed into; and that no buſineſs, 


however important, ſhould inter- 


rupt it: and it was moved, that the 
Lord Mayor ſhould be ordered to 
attend in his place the next day. 
Moſt of the gentlemen in the mi- 
nority ef in aſſerting the pri- 
vileges of the Houſe; but obſerv- 
ed that theſe privileges were al- 
ways odious when turned againſt 
the people; that theſe were not 
proper times to engage the honour 
of the Houſe in a düſpute with the 
city of London; that it required 
no oracle to foreſhew the conſe · 


en aſked, if it 
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quences. which muſt naturally at- 
tend the filly ridiculous meaſure 
which has involved them in the 
3 dilemma; which could only 
erve to irritate the people, with- 


' ous the poſſibility of a ſingle good 


effect: but that they were to look 
to the Middleſex election, for the 
true ſource of that odium in which 
they were held by the people, and 
that general diſpoſition to oppoſe 
their proceedings, and diſpute their 
authority, which declared itſelf up- 
on every occaſion. | © HED 
The queſtion for the Lord 

Mayor's attendance, notwithſtand- 


ing his illneſs, was carried by a 


great majority: 1t was propoſed 
that the Aldermen Wilkes and Oli- 


ver ſhould be ordered to attend at 


the ſame time ; but it was not ad- 


mitted. The Lord Mayor juſtified 


his conduct upon his oath of office, 
by which he was obliged to pre- 
ſerve inviolate the franchiſes of the 
city; by the city charters, which 
exempt them from any law proceſs 
being ſerved but by their own of- 
ficers, and by the confirmation of 


thoſe charters, which were recog- 


nized by an act of parliament; 
that he was compelled by all theſe 


ties, as chief magiſtrate, to act the 


art which he had done, and de- 

ired to be heard by counſel, in re- 
ſpect to the charter and act of par- 
liament; not ſo much on his own 
account, as on that of the city of 
London, of whoſe rights he was 
now the guardian. Ts 5 
It was accordingly moved, that, 
as the Lord Mayor had pleaded 
that what he did was in conſe- 
quence of his oath, and the city 
charters, he might be admitted to 
be heard by counſel. It was ſaid, 
in ſupport of this motion, that, as 
the Lord Mayor did not deny tbe 
NPE NR pri- 


this it was oppole 
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privilege of the Houſe, but only 
claimed a particular exemption 


from that privilege, under the. 


ſanction of charters and an act of 
Parliament, it was properly a que- 
ſtion to be debated by lawyers; 
that if the city really had this ex- 
emption, it was a direct anſwer to 
the accuſation; and that an act of 


the whole eee muſt undoubt- 


edly lay aſide any privilege of the 
Houſe. The queſtion was, how- 
ever, over-ruled by the uſual ma- 
jority, upon the principle that 
council was never allowed to be 
heard againſt the privileges of the 
Houſe, and that nothing could be 
argued upon this occaſion, but an 


_ exemption of the city, which would 


be ſtriking directly at the root of 


their authority, 
It was then moved, that the 
_ Lord-Mayor's clerk ſhould attend 


with the book of minutes. To 

578d, that ſuch a 
meaſure would be prejudging the 
queſtion againſt the Lord-Mayor, 


and declaring that the Houſe had 


ated right, while the matter was 
yet in 7 that in caſes of breach 
of the peace, there was no privi- 
lege; and that, if the Mayor had 
acted right, and the city had the 
exemption in queſtion, the ſeizing 
of Millar muſt be conſtrued a 
breach of the peace, and the meſ- 


| ſenger could have no claim to pri- 


vilege. They ſtrongly urged that 


the expunging a legal proceeding 


by the ſole authority of the Houſe, 
was totally to abrogate every idea 
of liberty, and to 3 the ſub- 
ject of the benefit of the trial of his 


cauſe by the law of the land. 
They ſaid, that, if the privilege 


in queſtion was legal, the courts 
were bound to take notice of it; 
if illegal, it ought not to be ſup- 
„ Vor. MV. | e 


To theſe arguments it was an- 


ſwered, that the honour of the 
Houſe was concerned in the high- 


eſt degree in the vindication of 
their own act; that, having order- 
ed their meſſenger to apprehend 
Millar, he could not be guilty of 
an aſſault in the execution of his 
office; and that it was moſt diſ- 
graceful to the Houſe to. ſuffer 
their ſervant, who had equal pro- 
tection with any member, or even 
with the ſpeaker, to remain a mo- 


ment in confinement, or to meet 


with the ſmalleſt obſtruction in the 
execution, or vexation in conſe- 
quence, of any àct of his office. 


This queſtion was carried, as the 
reſt had been. 1 


Another motion was made upon 


the ſubject of the Lord-Mayor's 


being heard by counſel, and many 


reaſons were ſtrongly urged againſt 
the refuſal; particularly the evi- 
dent injuſtice that appeared upon 


the face of it, and its being con- 
trary to the practice of all the 
courts of juſtice, where it was al- 


lowed even in caſes of high-treaſon . 
On the other hand, the refuſal was 
ſupported by the cuſtom of par- 


* — yy 
liament, which was however ori- 


ginally founded upon a precedent 
brought from the arbitrary reign 
of Henry VIII. but this was ſuffi- 
cient to over-rule the motion. The 


majority of the houſe, although 
they refuſed counſel, did not ſeem 
perfectly to acquieſce in their own 
_ meaſure ; for it was immediately 


propoſed and carried on theſide ß 


adminiſtration, that the Ld. Mayor 
ſhould be heard by counſel, fo-as 


they do not affect or controvert the 
_ privilege of the Houſe: this ex- 
cited the greateſt indignation on 

„ . the 


165 
ported in the courts, nor in the 
houſe. x | | 
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the ſide of the minority, and was 
' exclaimed againſt as a barefaced 
mockery t N. would be im- 
poſſible to plead the Lord- 


caſe, without, in ſome degree, 


controverting the privilege of \the 
Honſe 5 and that it was as gr 

an inſult upon him, as it was a 
ridicule upon juſtice, and every 
thing ſerious, to tell him he mig 
employ counſel in every cal 
pleaſed; except the only ole in 
which he wanted them. What had 


they to fear from hearing counſel 


on the point of privilege? Were 
they ſo much afraid that the mat- 
ter would not bear diſcuſſion, that 
they would not ſuffer it to be ar- 
rued, though themſelves were to 

the fole- judges. 
The clerk, having attended with 


the minute-book of recognizances 


belonging to the Lord-Mayor's 


court, was ordered up to the table; 


and a motion having been made 
and carried for the purpoſe, he 
was obliged, being in the cuſtody 
of the Houſe, to eraſe the recogni- 


zance of Whittam, the meſſenger, 


out of the book; after which, a 


reſolution was paſſed, that there 


ſhould be no further proceedings 
at law in that caſe. | 


Moſt of the gentlemen in oppo- 


ſition had quitted the houſe during 
this tranſaction, declaring that they 
would not be witneſſes to ſuch ap 


umprecedented act of violence; that 


it was aſſuming and exerciſing a 


power of the moſt dangerous na- 


ture, with which the conſtitution 
had not entruſted any part of the 
legiſlature; and that the effacing 
of a record, ſtopping the courſe of 
jiuſtice, and ſuſpending the law of 
the land, were among the heavieſt 


charges that could be brought a- 


gainſt the moſt arbitrary deſpot. 


1 


The Lord-Mayor, whoſe illneſs 
had for ſome days retarded this af- 
fair, having at length attended in 
his place, produced the charter, 
and copies of the oaths admini- 
ſtered to the city magiſtrates; af- 
ter which he ſaid, that it was evi- 
dent he could not have acted other- 
wiſe than he did; without having 


"violated his oath and his duty; 


that he had acted in defence of the 
laws of his country, which were 
manifeſtly invaded j and that he 


ſhould always glory in having done 


ſo, let the conſe 
would, 8 

It was then ſaid, that the privi- 
leges and practice of parliament 
had at all times been invariably 
the ſame; that the only queſtion 
now was, an exemption claimed 
by the city of London, through a 
charter derived from the crown; 
that the crown could convey no 
powers through that charter, which 
were not mherent in itſelf; and 


quences be as they 


that it had no power over the pri- 


vileges of that Houſe. Fhat their 
privileges were a check upon the 
other branches of the legiſlature; 
that, conſequently, their cauſe was 
the cauſe of liberty, and of the 
people at large; and if the powers 


af the Commons were weakened, 


the ſecurity to liberty would be 
equally ſo. It was there fore mov- 
ed, that the diſcharging J. Miller 
from the cuſtody of the meſſenger, 
was a breach of privilege. 
To this the minority objeQed, 
lamenting the condition into which 
the Houſe was brought, by their 
liſtening to every inſidious motion, 
or every trifling cauſe, purpoſely 
deſigned to make them inſtruments 
of the paſſions of the court, and 
to render them odious, by conti- 
nual conteſts with the people. op 
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the buſineſs which was taken up 
by the Houſe with ſo much levity 


and wantonneſs, would be pro- 
ductive to them of the moſt ſerious 


conſequences. 'That many of the 


majority ſeemed ſenſible of the 


imprudence of the firſt complaint; 
yet, when it was in their power to 
retract decently, ney £m to re- 
new the arhack: and to bring fix 
printers before the Houſe, when 
one had proved too many for them. 
That the deſign of the court to 


commit the H. of C. and the city 
of London in a conteſt, was but 
too obvious. That, having given 


into this ſnare, every ſtep they ad- 


vanced, their ſituation grew worſe. 


Their paſſions were inflamed by 


8 but that they ſhewed 
at 1 


t leaſt as much weakneſs as vio- 
lence in their anger. That they 
would infallibly loſe that privilege 


they contended for with ſo much 
imprudence; a privilege which, 
whilſt it is exerted with a conſti- 


tutional ſpirit, and for wiſe pur 
poles, might be neceſſary; but, 


when once grown odious, will be 


loſt, and when once loſt cannot be 
„„ ooo: 

They ſaid, that the whole pro- 
ceeding againſt the Lord-Mayor 


had been vitiated from the begin- 


ning, by refuſing to hear counſel ; 
that the matter could not therefore 


be decided in its preſent ſtate z and 
the previous queſtion was moved, 
to give the Houſe time to reviſe 
their proceedings. This was, how- 
ever, rejected by a majority of 182, 
the numbers being only 90 for the 
previous queſtion, to 272 that were 


againſt it. 


The firſt reſolution, 


together with the two following, 


were then paſſed, —that 16 was a 


breach of privilege to apprehend 
the meſſenger of the houſe execut- 


[679 
ing his warrant, under pretence 
of an aſſault; and that it was a 


breach of privilege to hold the 
meſſenger to bail for ſuch pre- 


tended aſſault. 


It was then propoſed to proceed 
againſt Mr. Oliver, who was alſo 
a member, and had been refuſed 
counſel as well as the Lord-Mayor: 
it was objected, that it was then 
near one o'clock in the morning, 
and that no court of judicature in 
the world would proceed on a new 
trial at that hour; a motion was 


therefore made to adjourn: this 
was rejected by a great majority, 


and Mr. Oliver, being aſked wWha: 
he had to ſay in his defence, an- 


ſwered, that he owned and gloried 


in the fact laid to his charge; that 
he knew no juſtification could avert 
im ; he was conſcious of hay- 
ing done his duty, and was in- 
different as to the conſequences 


the puniſhment that was intended 
for q 


and, as he thought it in vain to 


appeal to juſtice, ſo he defied the 
threats of power.. | 

It was then moved that he ſhould 
be ſent to the Tower : great heats 
aroſe upon this queſtion; the ſe- 
vereſt cenſures, not without threats, 


were thrown out; above thirty 


gentlemen quitted the houſe in a 


body, with declarations of the ut- 
moſt aſperity. Some of thoſe who 


cultivated an intereſt in the city, 
declared, that, without regard to 
the preſent reſolutions, they would 


now, in the ſame ſituation, act 


the part that Mr. Oliver did, and 
therefore they ſhould all be fent to 
the Tower together. Several ate 
tempts were made from the other 
ſide, to bring Mr. Oliver to a ſub- 
miſſion, or at leaſt an acknowledg- 
ment of error, thereby to givean op 
portunity of mitigating the pun! 

2 ment; 
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ment; but he continued inflexible, 
declaring that he had acted from 
law and principle; and therefore 
would never ſubmit to an imputa- 
tion of guilt. The queſtion for 
his being ſent to the Tower was at 


length put, and carried by 170 to 
38, moſt of the minority having 


before quitted the Houſe. | 

The city of London had taken 
a moſt active and ſanguine part in 
favour of its magiſtrates during 
theſe whole tranſactions. 


by a Locum-tenens at Guildhall, 
by which public thanks in writing 


were preſented to the Lord-Mayor 
and the two Aldermen, for having 
ſupported the privileges and fran- 
chile 

our excellent conſtitution. A com- 
mittee of four aldermen and eight 


es of the city, and defended 


commoners was alſo appointed, to 


aſſiſt them in making their defence, 
with inſtructions to employ ſuch 
counſel as they ſhould think 

per upon this important occaſion, 
and powers to draw upon the 
chamber of London for maney. 


pro- 


The crowds; which attended the 


- magiſtrates; upon the different oc- 


cafions of their going and return- 


ing from the Houſe of Commons, 
were amazingly great; the ſtreets 
from the Manſion-houſe to Weſt- 
minſter re-echoed with ſhouts: no- 
thing could be more flattering to 

; e! eager for popularity, than 
the acclamations of applauſe and 
gratitude which they received up- 


on theſe occaſions; they were con- 


ſidered as ſacrifices: to public li- 
berty, and the Lord-Mayor was 
called the people's friend, the 


guardian of the city's right, and 


of the liberties of the nation. 
Two days after the 
mmitment of Mr. O- 


March 27. 0 


A court 
of common- council had been held 


ſon they could not be ſufficiently 


liver to the Tower, the Ld. Mayor 
with his committee attended at the 


Houſe of Commons to receive his 


ſentence, the crowd was prodigi- 


ous, and 1 irregularities were 


committed; ſeveral gentlemen 
were inſulted in the groſſeſt man- 
ner, and ſome in very high office 


narrowly eſcaped with their lives: 


the ſheriffs, though attended by 
the Weſtminſter juſtices, and an 


army of conſtables, were inſuffici- 


ent to preſerve order; and a know- 
ledge that the guards, both horſe 
and foot, had been previouſly pre- 


pared, and were ready to act, if 
called upon, had but little effect. 
It is ſaid, that ſome violent ſpirits 


propoſed that deſperate and fatal 


reſource of calling in the military; 


but providentially a happier temper 
prevailed in general. At length 
a number of the moſt popular gen- 
tlemen came out, and iter red 


perſonally in the crowd, and, hav- 


ing taken great pains to remon- 


ſtrate with the people upon the 


impropriety and danger of their 


conduct, and adjured them by every 
thing that was dear and ſacred to 
them, to diſperſe and retire to their 
reſpective homes, they ſucceeded 


ſo far, as to perſuade them to re- 


tire to a greater diſtance from the 
avenues of the Houſe, and to make 


no further diſturbance. _ 
The confuſion and diſorder was 


however {6 great, that it was even- 


ing before the Houſe could pro- 


ceed to buſineſs. The order of the 


day, with reſpect to the Ld. Mayor, 


being then called for, moſt of the 


principal gentlemen in the oppo- 


ſition declared, that, as he was not 
permitted to be heard by counſel, 
they conſidered it as a prohibition 


of juſtice; that for the ſame rea- 


* 
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the dang | | 
pledged Ris honour that the gen- 
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informed of the ſtrength of the 


plea, and therefore they would not 


ſtay to give judgment on it; and 


they accordingly quitted the Houſe. 


The chief at CREE ſaid, that he 


looked upon his caſe as already 
pre-judged, and would therefore 
add nothing to what he had before 
urged in his defence. 

It was then ſaid, that, though 
his crimes were of a higher nature 
than thoſe of Mr. Oliver, yet in 


_ conſideration of his ill ſtate of 


health, 'it ſhould only be moved ta 


take him into the cuſtody of the 
Serjeant at Arms. This intended 


favour was utterly diſclaimed by 
the Lord-Mayor, who ſaid, he 
wiſhed for none; and that, what- 
ever ſtate his health might be in, 
he gloried in undergoing the ſame 
fate with his friend. The motion 
was accordingly amended, and the 
queſtion for his commitment to the 
Tower carried by 202 againſt 39. 
The populace took his horſes from 
the coach, and drew it to Temple- 


bar, though it was then midnight; 


and, having conceived ſome ſul. 


picion of the deputy Serjeant at 


Arms who attended him, when 
they got there they ſhut the gates, 
and informed his Lordſhip that his 
company had been drawn to the 
utmoſt extent of their boungaries, 


and that they muſt now immediate- 


ly get out. The chief magiſtrate 
comprehended the full extent of 
er they were in, and 


tlemen with kim were his particu- 
lar friends, who were to accompany 
him home ; upon which they pro- 
ceeded to the Manſion-houſe with 
loud huzzas. 1 5 


The miniſtry had been frequent- 


y attacked for directing the whole 
weight of this proſecution againſt 


— 
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two only of the magiſtrates, while 


Mr. Wilkes, who was equally con- 
cerned with them, and had led 
the way in oppoſing the effects of 
the proglamation, was allowed to 
triumph in his contumacy. 'They 
were repeatedly aſked, Whether 
they conſidered him as above or 
below the law; whether it was fear 


or contempt that procured an im- 


punity to him, in a cauſe for which 
others were perſecuted with ſuch 
ynremitted violence, 

It ſeemed indeed that they were 
very cautious of involving them. 
ſelves with that gentleman, He 
had been ordered to attend ; upon 
which he wrote a letter, directed 
to the Speaker, that no notice had 
been taken in the order of his be- 
ing a member, and that his attend- 


ance had not been deſired in his 


place, both of which were indiſ- 
penſibly neceſſary ; that he now, 
in the name of his conſtituents, 
demanded his ſeat in parliament, 
when he would give a full detail 
of his conduct in this tranſaction, 
which would conſequently amount 
to a compleat juſtification of it, 
This letter was offered to the 


Speaker in the Houſe, by a member; 


but, upon an idea of informality, 
after occaſioning a long debate, it 
was neither received, nor admitted 
to be read, Other orders were iſ- 
ſued for his attendance, of which, 
he took no notice; and at length, 
a few days before the receſs at 
Faſter, he was ordered to attend 
on the 8th of April, At the ſame 
time, knowing that he would not 
attend, and not knowing how to 
puniſh his contumacy, they had got 
into a great difficulty ; ang no ex- 

edient occurred for freeing them: 
feires from it, except one, that was 
more neceſſary than honourable, 


The Houſe adjourned itſelf to the 
ninth, and thus paſſed over the 
day appointed for Wilkes to at- 
tend, | 95 

Theſe proceedings in the Houſe, 


gave nearly as little ſatisfaction to 


thoſe who took a lead in them as 


to thoſe by whom they were op- 


poſed. It was ſaid that the Houſe 
had been drawn to ſhew a diſpoſi- 
tion to the uſe of the ſtrongeſt 
meaſures in ſupport of their pri- 
vileges ; but that all their exertion 
had tended only to lower the opi- 


nion of their power in the eſtima- 


tion of the world. Their com- 
mands were not followed by obe- 
dience; their menaces were not 
accompanied by terror; their pu- 
niſhments, by being marks of ho- 


ndour with the people, were con- 


verted into rewards. They had 
indeed committed their members 
to the Tower; but this, extending 
no further, ſeemed to confine their 
| Power to their own walls: ſome 
had been bold enough to aſſert, 
that legally it ought to go no fur- 
ther; that they themſelves had 
ſeemed to admit the ſame thing in 
ee ſince they ſuffered them- 
elves to be inſulted by every one 
abroad with perfect impunity. 
This ſtate was admitted upon 
both ſides, The oppoſition argued 


from thence, that they ought to 
deſiſt as ſoon as poſlible from the 


courſe of meaſures, which had 


brought them into this . | 


ſituation. The miniſtry, from the 
ſame facts, drew a different con- 
cluſion. They inſiſted, that they 


0 85 to purſue the courſe they 
had begun, until they had obtain- 


ed a complete obedience to their 


orders, and a ſubmiſſive acknow- 
ledgment of their undoubted pri- 


vileges. This latter opinion pre- 


to bear an a 
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vailed. A ſpecial commiſſion was 
appointed by ballot (a meaſure 
which had not been taken for a 


long time on any occaſion) in or- 


der to the aſſertion and ſupport of 
their dignity, Great expectations 
were formed of a committee, thus 
ſolemnly choſen for the decifion 
of ſuch important points, To very 
ſtrongly controverted. The com- 
mittee fat regularly for a long time. 
At length, when they came to make 
that report, on which the public at- 
tention was ſo earneſtly fixed, it 
amounted (after an hiſtorical de- 
duction from their Journals, of the 


Inſtances in which the Houſe had 


exerted the privilege of apprehen- 
ſion and impriſonment) to no more 
than a recommendation to the 
Houſe, that J. Miller ſhould be 
taken into cuſtody. Nothing was 
done in conſequence of this advice 
of the committee. 'The oppoſition 
threw out ſeveral bitter ſarcaſms 
on this miſerable reſult of all the 
pretended yigour of the miniſtry ; 
and thus W hg this long-agitated 

and vexatious buſineſs. 
The impriſonment of its ma- 
ziſtrates was not the only inſtance 
in which the preſent year ſeemed 
| edt peculiarly un- 
favourable to the metropolis. The 
bill for the embankment at Dur- 
ham-yard, was another matter 
which excited much complaint, 
and was repreſented by the citi- 
Zens as a violent invaſton of their 
ancient rights of conſervancy, and 
an uſurpation of the property 
which they claimed in the ſoil or 
bed of the river. 1 
Though this was a matter of 2 
private nature, it was dexterouſly 
rought in upon public ground, 
as an improvement that would be 
of the greateſt utility in reſpect " 
| | tne 
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the navigation of that part of the 


Thames. Beſides the evident ad- 
vantages of ſo plauſible a pretext, 
the 1 it as a public con- 
cern, precluded the opinion of the 
Judges, which woul have been 
otherwiſe called for as to the lega- 
lity of title, in a queſtion that af- 
fed | 
was ſtrongly ſupperted, and was 
carried with eaſe through both 


Houſes, though the city of London 


perſevered in oppoſing it through 


every ſtate of its progreſs. It was, 


however, productive of a proteſt in 
the Houſe of Lords, and of a pe- 
tition from the city, to prevent its 
receiving the royal aſſent, in which, 


among many ſtrong expreſſions, an 
complaints of the violence and in- 
juſtice of the tranſaction, it is de- 


clared to be without a precedent 
in the annals of this kingdom; 


and that the petitioners are at leaſt 


as anxious upon his Majeſty's ac- 


count as their own, that his reign 


ſhould not be diſhonoured by an 


at of power, enormous in the 


preſent inſtance, and beyond ima- 
gination fatal in its example. It 
was alſo ranked among the prin- 


cipal re that were com 


plained of in the remonſtrance that 


was preſented (ſome time after the 
Prorogation) for the diſſolution of 


the parliament. 


The bill brought in this ſeſſion, 
for the morę effectually enabling 
the Eaſt India Company, to raiſe 
and ſupport a military force for 


the defence and protection of their 
ſettlements, was a ſubject of con- 
ſiderable diſcuſſion, and ſeemed 


very near being carried into effect. 


It was propoſed that a regiment 


or body of 2000 men ſhould be 
raiſed, the officers to be 2 


e Com- 


by the King, but paid by 


ed private property. The bill 


pany ; that this body ſhould be 
compoſed of 600 German Proteſt. 
ants, 700 Iriſh Catholics, and + ox 


Engliſh ; that they were to be ſub. 
je& to the military laws during 
their continuance in England; that 


1400 of them ſhould be ſent annu- 


ally to the Eaſt-Indies; and that 


the Company's officers ſhould have 
liberty to recruit with beat of drum, 


in the manner practiſed by the re- 
gular forces. | 


The principal objections to this 


bill were, its being unconſtitution- 


al to keep an armed power in the 
kingdom that was independent of 


parliament in refpect to its pay; 


that the introducing of foreign 


forces was contrary to the act of 
ſettlement; the danger of eſtabliſh- 


ing ſuch a precedent ; that ſuch 
mercenaries, haying no natural in- 


tereſt in the country, were always 
at the beck of power ready for any _ 
ough the number 


ſervice; and, t 
was at firſt inconſiderable, it was 


eaſily ſeen, how by degrees, and 


under various plauſible pretences, 
they might be augmented in any 
degree; that beſides, when they 
came to be quartered upon the 
people, there was no anſwering for 
the conſequences which a meaſure 


ſo odious and deteſtable to them 
might produce, That, excluſive 


of theſe conſiderations, it would 
throw too great an additional 


power into the hands of the crown, 


by the appointment of ſuch a num- 


ber of officers; and that it would 


be utterly deſtructive of the recruit- 
ing ſervice for the army, as the ap- 
parent temptations for enliſting 


—" 


would be much higher on the fide G 5:40 


of the Company. 


"3p" > 


It was anſwered, that the Com- 


pany. had a right by their charter 
to {end out any number of men 


*f 1 they 
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they thought proper, and that for 
the laſt ſeven years, they had at a 
medium ſent 2000 recruits annual- 
1y to India; but that the preſent 
manner of raiſing theſe men, was 
not only attended with great loſs 
and danger to the Company, but 


With the deteſtable practices car- 


ried on by kidnappers, and in 
what are called fock-up houſes, 
which, though juſtly odious to the 
public, cannot be prevented, in 
the preſent mode of recruiting their 
Forces; and that parliament had 


ſome years ago given a promiſe, 
or even made a kind of agreement, 


to grant the company aid in this 
Toipect. On, 

Several modifications were pro- 
poſed: it was agreed to drop the 
idea of recruiting with Germans; 


that the pay and encouragement in their ſeveral ſtations and coun- 


given to the Company's forces, 
while in England, ſhould be re- 


ſtrained to the ſame limits with 
thoſe of the national troops. It was 


alſo propoſed that this body ſhould 
be ftationed in the iſlands of Jerſey 


or Guernſey; but this met with 


many objections. The hill was, 


however, carried through two read- 


ings by a conſiderable majority, 
but was rejected upon the third. 


It was in general oppoſed by the 


military gentlemen. 
Such were the principal tranſ- 
actions of this ſeſſion of parlia- 


ment; equally remarkable for the 


variety of the buſineſs, and the 
importance of the ſubjects that 
were diſcuſſed in it. 
Hey ” from the throne, it 
was obſerved, that the 
ſatisfaction given by 
his Catholic Majeſty, together with 


In the ſpeech 
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the appearances of a fincere dif. 


poſition in the courts of France 


and Spain, to preſerve the ee 
tranquility, had made a reduction 


of the forces by ſea and land eli- 
gible. That the zeal they had 


ſhewn upon the apprehenſion of a 


rupture, muſt convince the world 


of their affectionate attachment to 
his Majeſty, and of their conſtant 
regard for the true intereſt of their 
country; and that upon that ſup- 
port he ſhould always rely for the 
defence of his honour, and for the 
ſecurity of the rights of the people. 
An acknowledgment was made for 
the unanimity, cheerfulneſs, and 


public ſpirit, with which the ſup- 
plies had been granted. It con- 


cluded with a particular exhorta- 
tion, to uſe their beſt endeavours 


ties, to diſcourage and ſuppreſs 
all groundleſs 1 and do- 
meſtic diſturbances; and it was 
earneſtly wiſned, that the ſubjects 
might not be prevented, by any 
miſtakes, or animoſities among 


themſelves, from enjoying, in the 
fulleſt extent, the bleſſings of a 
mild and legal government ; that 


the ſupport of the conſtitution was 
a common duty and intereſt ; and 


by that ſtandard. it was wiſhed 


that the people would try all pub 
lic principles and profeſſions, and 
to look upon thoſe as their moſt 


dangerous enemies, who, under any 
pretence whatſoeyer, would per- 


ſuade them to violate thoſe laws, 
and undermine that authority, 
which the conſtitution had pro- 
vided, for the purpoſe of preferv- 


ing the general liberty and happi- 


nets. 


* 
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Slate of the War upon the Danube. Invaſion of Crim Tartary. Lines of 
Precop forced. Caſta taken. The whole Peninſula conquered. Turks 
paſs the Danube, and take Giurgewo. Prince Repnin reſigns his com- 
mand, General Efjen repulſed. Turkiſh encampments at Tulcza and Mac- 
in forced. Grand Vizier attacked in his Camp at Babadagh, and th 
Turkiſh Army totally routed. Turks abandon the Danube, and fly tewards 


the Mountains. 


Moufſen Oglou defeated near Buchareſt, War in the 


Mediterranean. Plague appears at Mojcow. Archbiſhop maſſacred. 


Appearances of peace. 


HE war upon the Danube 
1 ſeemed to languiſh in the 
beginning of the campaign. The 
conquerors as well as the van- 
quiſhed were exhauſted. The 2 

victories | gained by the Ruſſians 


were not bloodleſs on their ſide; 


and the loſs of men by ſickneſs, 
and the various incommodities that 
attended the carrying on of a war at 
ſo great a diſtance from home, 
was prodigious. As the neigh- 
bouring provinces were ruined by 
the war, the means of ſubſiſtence 
became more difficult in propor- 

tion to its length, and the expences, 

of courſe, enormous. Loans were 
naegociated in foreign countries at 

a high intereſt; nor were the at- 

tempts to procure money by that 

means every where ſucceſsful. _ 
The different poſts which the 
adverſe armies poſſeſſed on the Da- 
nube, together with that ſpirit of 
enterprize on the one ſide, which 
1s always the conſequence of ſuc- 
ceſs, were however productive of 
ſeveral ſmall engagements, in which 
the fortune of Ruſſia generally pre- 
ſerved its uſual ſuperiority. Of 
_ theſe we have but few particulars, 
nor were they productive of any 


State of the Ottoman Empire. 
Poland. Attempt 10 alſalſinate the King. 


with cannon. 


Ali Bey, State of 


conſequences that make them very 
intereſting. We find that in the 
month of March, a conſiderable 
body of Turks, ſaid to amount to 
10,000, were beaten out of Giur- 
gewo, on the Walachian ſide. of 
the Danube, where they were 
ſtrongly entrenched, under the 
cover of a caſtle well furniſhed 
The Turks are re- 
preſented upon this occaſion to 
have made a moſt obſtinate defence, 

and the action to have been verx 
bloody on both ſides. Some of the 
Ruſſian officers, particularly Gene- 

ral Weiſman, undertook ſome de- 
ſultory expeditions to the Bulgarian 
ſide of the river, in which, from 


the relaxation of diſcipline, and 


the want of vigilance on the ſide 
oſ the enemy, they met with great 
ſucceſs in ſurprizing ſeveral of 
their poſts, routing their parties, 
and deſtroying the magazines. 
The conqueſt of Crim Tartary 
was undoubtedly the great object 
of this campaign. It was however 
neceſſary that the grand army ſnould 


be formed upon the Danube, for the 


protection of the new conqueſts; 
but it would have been neither 
gaod policy, nor does it ſeem to 
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all ſides by the 


74 


have been any 24 of the intention 
Peterſburg, that it 
Mould have been exhauſted by an 


attempt to extend them on the ſide 


of Bulgaria; a meaſure which 
would have been attended with 
inſuperable difficulties, and much 
Ranger. Thus the war on the 
Danube was this year in general 
defenſive. 
Ine ſecond Ruſſian army was 


8 conducted by Prince Dolgorucki; 


Count Panin, who had gained ſo 


much honour in the conqueſt of 


Bender, having for ſome cauſes 


with which we are not acquainted, 


obtained leave to reſign the com- 


mand. This army is ſaid to have 
conſiſted of about 40, ooo men, and 
was deſtined for the conqueſt of 
the Crimea; an enterprize of the 


greateſt importance to Ruſſia in 


the two great points of view, of 
detaching the Tartars totally from 
the Turks, and of eftabliſhing her- 
ſelf miſtreſs of the Black Sea; 


white the Porte, in the preſent ſtate 
of its affairs and fituation of its 
forces, was but ill qualified to pre- 
vent its taking effect, and the Tar- 


tars were little able to cope with 
the Ruſſians in the field, and ſtill 


of leſs uſe in the defence of lines 


and fortifications. 
The Peninſula now called Crim 


Tartary, and anciently the Tau- 
rica C 8 is ſurrounded on 


Palus Meotis, except where it is 


joined to the continent of little 


Tartary by a narrow Iſthmus, ſome- 


thing leſs than five Engliſh miles 
in breadth. This Iſthmus has re- 
ceived its name from the ancient 


city of Precop, which is built at 


its entrance on the ſide of the pen- 
inſula, and has been celebrated for 
the ſtrong lines made for ita defence 
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lack Sea and the 


by the Turks, which extend quite 
acroſs, from the Black Sea to the 
Palus Meotis, ang were the labour 


of 5,000 men for a courſe of ſeveral 
years. The Tartars conſidered 


theſe lines as inexpugnable, until 
the famous Count Munich con- 
vinced them of their error in the 
year 1736, when he forced them 
without much difficulty. This 
muſt however in a great meaſure 
be attributed to the badneſs of the 
defence, as the ditch was 72 feet 
broad, and 42 deep; the height 
from the bottom of the ditch to the 
creſt 'of the parapet was 70 feet, 


and the parapet of a proportional 


thickneſs. The lines were alſo, at 
that time, beſides the fortifications 
of the city, ſtrengthened with fix 
towers mounted with cannon, and 

the whole was defenged by an army. 


The Peninſula lies between 33 and 


37 degrees of eaſtern langitude, and 


between 44 and 46 degrees of nor- 


thern latitude; is naturally fertile, 


and was, ſirſt, under the government 
of the Greeks, and afterwards in 
the hands of the Genoeſe and other 


Italian nations, a place of great 


trade, and filled with papulaus 


towns and cities 
Prince Dolgorucki having arrived 


in view of the lines at Precop, found 
that they were defended by the 
Chan Selim Guery in perſon, with 
an army, it is ſaid, of 50,000 Tar- 
tars, and 7,000 'Turks, Notwith- 


ſtanding this force and the ſtrength 


of the lines, the Ruſſian General 


made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for 
an aſſault, which he put 
in execution earty in the 
morning, two days after his arrival. 
The Tartar Prince behaved with 
great courage, and when he found 
it impoſſible to rally his right wing, 
went and charged bravely at the 


head 


June 25, 


a” 


head of the left. All his efforts 
were however fruitleſs, and nothing 
could withſtand the ardour and im- 
petuoſity of the Ruſſians. The 
aſſault was begun at two o'clock, 
and at fix the lines were forced in 
every part, and the Tartars totally 
_ routed, 3 ME 

The conquerors took a number 
of cannon and other trophies, and 
ſay they loſt but very few men. 
The 'Turkiſh Garriſon of Precop 


| ſurrendered that city the next Gay, 


and could obtain no condition for 
themſelves, except that of being 
received priſoners of war. The 

fortune of this day gives a ſtriking 
inſtance, of the total inefficacy of 
fortifications, arms, and a courage, 
however great, which is irregularly 

conduted; when oppoſed tothe cool 
ſteady diſcipline of regular and 
veteran troops; an obſervation 


which will frequently occur to our 


readers in the tranſactions of this 
war. | 5 
The Ruſſians now over-run the 
Peninſula at will; the Turkiſh 
garriſon deferted Koſtoff without 
waiting for their arrival, and 
having deſtroyed the fortifications, 
embarked, on board ſome ſhips 
that were in the harbour, for their 
own country. Arabat ventured to 
make ſome refiſtance, but was taken 
by ſtorm, and the garriſon cut to 
pieces, Prince Dolgorucki di- 
rected his march to Caffa, a very 


conſiderable city, and the metro- 


polis of the Crimea, where having 
defeated a conſiderable body of the 
enemy under the walls, moſt of the 
Turks took the advantage of the 
ſhips in the harbour to make their 
eſcape, after which the city was 
ſurrendered without oppoſition by 
the Seraſkier; the remains of the 
garriſon, which conſiſted of about 
1000 men, were made priſoners of 
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The terror was now ſo great, 
that the Turks, without waiting for 
the fight of an enemy, abandoned 
the important fortreſſes of Taman, 
Jenicola, and the caſtle of Kertſch, 
which commanded the ſtreights be- 
tween the Black Sea and that of 
Azoph, and which now fell into 
the Lak of the Ruſſians without 


any trouble. The Tartars every 


where ſußmitted, and entered into 
conditions with the conquerors, 
and their unfortunate Chan, having 


made his eſcape to Conſtantinople, 


it is ſaid he died there of grief. 
Thus the whole Peninſula of Crim 

Tartary, except the ſingle fortreſs 
of Ballaclava, which, we appre- 


hend, ſtill holds out, was con- 


quered in leſs than a month, and 
the Ruſſians have not only got 
poſſeſſion of the beſt ports upon 
the Black Sea, but have the Sea of 
Azoph ſo entirely encloſed within 


their power, as totally to ſnut out 


all other nations from any com- 
munication with it. „ 
During theſe tranſactions, the 
Turks made efforts to open the 
Campaign on the ſide of the Da- 
nube, and Mouſſon Oglou, having 
croſſed that river with 18,000 men 
in three bodies, he united two of 
them, and ſent them to the relief 
of Fort Torre, which was beſieged 
by General Potemkin, and is ſitua- 
ted on this ſide of the river, oppc 
ſite to Nicopolis. In this deſign 
they failed, having, it is ſaid, been 
met and defeated by that General. 


The third body, commanded by 


the Baſha in perſon, was more for- 
tunate, and having ſuddenly in- 
veſted Giurgewo, and aſſaulted it 
for three days with great vigour, the 
Governor capitulated, 1. 2 
and was allowed tomarch Jun Its 
out with the honours of war, but 


with the loſs of ſixty- four pieces of 


cannon, 
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when they took it in the preceding 


month of March, the commandant's 


conduct excited great indignation, 
ſo that he and all his officers were 


put under arreſt by Prince Repnin. 


We meet with very few particulars 
as to the tranſactions on either ſide, 
for a conſiderable time after the ta- 
king of Giurgewo. It is probable 


that nothing very extraordinary 


happened. It ſeems however upon 


the whole, that the acquiſition of 
this ftrong poſt was of conſiderable 
advantage to the Turks, and ena- 
bled them to extend theirpower and 
become formidable on the ſide of 


Walachia, We accordingly find, 
that Prince Repnin, who com- 
manded in that quarter, ſent an 
account to General Romanzow, 


in the latter end of July, or begin- 
ning of Auguſt following, that the 
enemy had then formed intrench- 
ments and a ſtrong camp for 30,000 


men ; and the marſhal upon that 
advice, having given him orders 
to attack them, Prince Repnin 


pleaded the inequality of his force, 


add refuſed toundertake the ſervice. 
Upon this difference of opinion, 


(which produced a quarrel between 
the two Generals) the command of 


that body was taken from Prince 


Repnin, and given tq General Ef. 
ſen, who after ſome ſmall ſucceſſes, 
and ſeveral preparatory move- 


ments, having at length 
attacked the Purkiſh in- 


trenchments, was, after a deſperate 
engagement of four hours, defeated, 


with the loſs of ſome general offi- 
cers, and of between three and 
four thouſand men killed or 


"... wounded. The Ruſſians alſo loſt 


ſome cannon, and were purſued a 


| conſiderable way ; but braught off 
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"cannon, As this place was ſtrong, 
and had coſt the Ruſſians very dear 


their wounded men notwithſtand- 
ing to Buchareſt, This was the 
only action of any conſequence in 
which ſucceſs had attended the 


Ottoman arms during the courſe of 


the year; and the meaſures that 
conduced to it were ſo much diſ- 
approved of by Prince Repnin, 
that he wrote a long ſtate of the 
whole tranſaction (which amount- 
ed to 2 complaint) to the court of 


Peterſburgh. 


The war ſeems to have been 


conducted in a very languid man- 
ner, or at leaſt the informations 
we have received concerning it are 
almoſt totally deſtitute of matter, 


from the time of this action, until 


a few days before the cloſe of the 


campaign, when the uſual fortune 
of the Ottomans ſtill purſuing them, 
was productive of new triumphs to 


their enemies, and of almoſt final 
deſtruction to themſelyes. The 


ſtrong hold with which for ſome 


time they had ſeemed to graſp 
Walachia, extended their views to 
the eſtabliſhment of winter quarters 


on this ſide of the Danube; an 


object of great importance in the 
deſign, and which did not ſeem 
impracticable in the execution. It 
was alſo ſuited to the Turkiſh 
temper and diſpoſition to firike 
ſome bold ftroke at the end of a 
campaign, and thereby to obtain 
glory at the ſmall expence of a 
ſingle effort, or at leaſt, in ſome 
degree, to wipe qut the ſtains in- 
curred by a long ſeries of diſobe- 
dience and diſorder. to | 
With this view, the army in 
Walachia was ſlowly though con- 
fiderably increaſed, and the groſs 
of their troops were thrown inta 
great bodies, and ſtationed in the 
neareſt and moſt important poſts 
on the Turkiſh fide of the Danube; 


where 


— 
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where the river could be moſt ea- 


fly paſſed, and their friends on the 


other lide moſt effectually ſup- 
ported. Theſe motions could no 


more eſcape the vigilance of Ge- 


neral Romanzow, than their de- 


ſigns did his penetration. He ac- 


dee made a number of ſuch 
maſterly diſpoſitions, as not only 


totally overthrew their ſchemes; 
but were conducted with ſuch 


ability, that every one of them 
took place at the inſtant of time, 
and was productive of the effect 
that was intended. 
In conſequence of theſe judici- 
ous diſpoſitions, inſtead of waiting 
for the attempts of the enemy, they 


were ſurprized on their own fide | 
| contention. The Ruſſian forces did 


of the river when they leaſt ex- 

pected it. A great body of Turks 

who were ſtrongly entrenched un- 
der the town and caſtle of 'Tulcza, 
OS: a6 and another in the ſame 
were attacked at almoſt the ſame 
inſtant, the firſt by General Weiſ- 
man, and the other by General 
Miloradowits. The event was the 
ſame in both places. The en- 
trenchments were forced, the 
Turks totally routed,” their artil- 
lery, ſtores and magazines, together 
with the two towns and their 
'calttes, were all taken. 
General Weiſman marched the 
following night to attack the 


Grand Vizier in his fortified camp 


at a place called Babadagh, which 
was only a few miles diſtant, where 


he had the flower of the 'Curkiſhh 


army, covered by a prodigious ar- 
tillery. Victory, however, ſeems 
to have been obtained as cheaply 
here as it had been juſt before; 
the Turks were routed, the en- 


trenchments and artillery carried, 


and the town and caftle of Baba- 


FH 


totally overthrown the 


* circumſtances at Maczin, 
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dagh taken; while the Vialer and 


his ruined army, fled thirty miles, 
to ſeek for refuge in the arms of 
Mount Hemus. BY ER. 
A few days after, General Eſſen 
took a ſevere revenge for the diſ- 
grace he had lately received, having 
Seraſkier Mouſſon Oglou, OL, 3s 
in the neighbourhood of Bucha- 
reſt; who with the loſs of 2,000 
men killed, and near double the 
number taken, beſides his artil- 
lery and baggage, was obliged 
finally to addon Walachia, Ted 
the Ruſſians now poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves without oppoſition of the 
ſtrong fortreſs of Giurgewo, which 
had been a bone of ſach bitter. 


not continue long on the Bulgarian 


fide of the river; ſo that the fears 
of the Turks were ſoon ditpeli: 


in that quarter for the winter, and 


the Danube again reſtrains the 
rage of thoſe hoſtile nations. 
Such has been the ſtate of the 


continental war, during the year 
of which we treat, between thoſe 
great Empires. And though it 


muſt be allowed, that the informa» 


tion to be obtained at this time 
and diſtance, muſt be defective in 
numberleſs reſpects, it is alſo evi- 
dent from the effects, that the out- 


line has been in general right. 
The ſhameful defeat and repeated 
deſtruction of the vaſt Turkiſh ar- 
mies, muſt be a matter of ſurprize 
to every body; but that inſtead of 
acquiring courage and diſcipline 


by the length of the war, a fierce 


and military people ſhould de- 


cline and fall off in both reſpects, 


through every year of its continu- 
ance, ſeems to be a myſtery of ſuch 
a nature, as it would require a 
near and an acute view to develope. 
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They however pretend at Conſtan- 


tinople to attribute theſe late miſ- 
fortunes to a revolt that happened 
amongſt the Janizaries, who having 
ſome diſcontent with the Vizier, 
#nd being diſſatisfied with their 
pay, firſt murdered their Aga, 
then plundered the military cheſt, 
and afterwards ſet fire to the camp 
and diſperſed to different quarters. 
All which misfortunes, they ſay, 
the Ruſſians wiſely turned to their 
own advantage. 

The Ruffian naval expedition to 
the Mediterranean, has not this 


year been productive of any thing 


intereſting ; and if judged of only 
from its effects, could be conſi- 
dered as little more than a mere 
piratical war. Indeed their powers 
were not at preſent ſufficient to 
exhibit any thing more 
The ſhips were originally bad, and 
i ſmall courſe of ſervice put them 


n ſuch a condition, that proper 
repairs would have coſt more than 


they were worth. The nature of 


their naval ſervice made it un- 


favourable to the exertion of thoſe 
abilities, which the veteran fo- 
Teighers who were amongſt them 
would otherwiſe have diſplayed, 
equally to their honour and be- 
nefit. The fatal experiment made 


by the Greeks in their firſt effort, 


was ſufficient to deter the valuable 
and uſeful part of them, from every 
other attempt of the ſame kind; 


while the others who ſtill adhered 


to them, and who were equally 
Qutcaſts of all nations, were to be 


deteſted as pirates and thieves, in- 
ſtead of being regarded as allies 


and friends, 'The real or pre- 


tended fears of contagion, which 


in a great meaſure ſhut them out 
from the benefits of moſt of the 

Italian ports, was alſo a very great 
_ loſs and detriment to them. 


2 5 


lence, that other 


their reſpective countries. 


Under all theſe diſadvantages, 
and many others, the Ruſſians, by 
falling in with a daſtardly enemy, 
and ſtill more backward in mari- 
time matters, than they were them- 
ſelves, did with this weak and ill 
furniſhed fleet, ſtake an unſpeak- 


able terror through the vaſt extent 


of his coaſts, and ſpread diſmay 
even 1n the center of that haughty 
capital, which had been named the 
Porte by way of eminence, from 
its incomparable naval and com- 


mercial ſituation. Upon the whole, 


this expedition has ruined the trade 
of the Levant, by which the Chriſ- 
tian commercial powers have ſuf- 
fered conſiderably as well as the 
Turks, and the Ruſſians have ſpread 

ruin and deſolation through the 
open iſlands of the Archipelago, 


and the neighbouring defenceleſs 


coaſts of Greece and Aſia. The 
benefits to themſelves have been 


only negative. 


Whilſt war has thus aſſumed his 
moſt ſavage form, in the conteſt 
between "Hole rude and wide ex- 
tended empires, and appeared diſ- 
poſed rather to exterminate than 
thin the human ſpecies, the peſti- 
Tread foe to man- 
kind, alſo claimed his ſhare of the 
ſpoil, and ſeemed too impatient to 


wait for the gleanings of the ſword. 


If we conſider the havock made by 
this diſorder in the” Turkiſh ar- 


mies, and the fury with which it 


raged in thoſe countries, which 
were adjoining to, or were imme- 
diately themſelves, the theatre of 


war, it muſt be thought little leſs 
than a miracle, if the Ruſſian ar- 


mies had eſcaped its effects, and if, 
conſidering the, nature of the con- 


tagion, it could then be confined, 


and prevented from penetrating to 


Hows 
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However this might be, its un- 
welcome vilits, if any there were, 
have not been acknowledged in 
the Ruſſian armies, and its firſt 


avowed appearance, was in the im- 
_ perial city of Moſcow, at the diſ- 
tance of ſeveral hundred miles, not 


only from the preſent ſcene of 


action, but from the neareſt of 


thoſe countries which were known 
to be infected. As the manners 
and way of living of the common 
people in Muſcovy, make them 


particularly liable to the moſt fatal 


effects of that diſorder, it accord- 


ingly, made a prodigious havock 
in that capital, and after raging 
through the ſummer under the co- 


lour of a malignant fever, ap- 


| peared in autumn in its true form 
and moſt hideous character, and. 


{wept every thing before it. ® 
The cruel ravages of the diſor- 
der were not however more ſhock- 


ing to humanity, than the effects 
it produced upon the barbarous 
temper of the people. The iron 


reſtraint of power (which 1s the 
only pledge of order or obedience 
in a deſpotic government) being 
now neceſſarily relaxed, the op- 


poſite extreme of the moſt un- 
bounded licentiouſneſs was eager- 


ly and immediately adopted, and 
the moſt horrible outrages com- 


mitted. It ſeems that ſome crafty 


impoſtor, or fanatieal enthuſiaſt, 
had pretended to a revelation from 
heaven, by which the people were 


informed that a certain image of 
2 faint was endowed with efficacy 
ſufficient to cure thoſe that were 
infected, and to preſerve thoſe that 


were not. This impoſture drew to- 


gether ſuch innumerable crowds of 


E infected and not, that num- 
ers were trampled to death, and 
the ſick dropped down dead in the 


the auſpices of the courts of Vienna 
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midſt of the healthy. Thus the 


contagion was , communicated in 
ſuch a manner, as made every ef- 


fort to reſtrain its progreſs totally 


fruitleſs, and the populace by af. 
ſembling in ſuch bodies, broke 
out into the moit violent outrages 
and diſorders, | : 
Ile impoſtors who conducted 


this iniquitous tranſaction, had 


prepared a large cheſt upon the 
ſpot, to receive the money which 


the people depoſited as an offering 
to the ſaint. To put a ſtop to 


theſe proceedings, Ambroſius, the 


archbiſhop of Moſcow, {ent proper 


officers who ſealed up the cheſt, 
and removed the image, or picture, 


out of the church in which it was 


placed, to the ſynod. The people 


were ſo enraged at this meaſure, 
that they proceeded in a prodigious 
body to the archbiffiop's refidence, 
which they plundered, and having 


heard that he had fled to avoid 
their fury, purſued him to the 
Donſkoy monaſtery, which they | 


broke open, and having. dragged 
their venerable paſtor from the al- 


tar to which he had fled for re- 
fuge, put him to death in the moſt 


ſavage and barbarous manner. A - 


body of troops were employed to 
quell the rioters, who firing into 
the crowd, killed a great number 
of them; ſome hundreds of pri- 
ſoners were alſo made; and a ſpe- 
cial commiſſion being appointed for 


their trial, they underwent diffe- 


rent degrees of puniſhment, What 
makes this tragical affair the more 
remarkable, is the uncommon ve- 
neration with which the populace 
in Ruſſia regard their clergy, in 
which they perhaps exceed any 
other people in the worlce. 

Some gleamings of peace, under 


and 
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courſe of this year, appeared thro? 
all the horrors of war, and it is 
ſtill much to be hoped, that the 
ſame powerful mediation will pre- 
vent its calamities from being ex- 


tended to another campaign. The 


terms required by Ruflia are 


ſaid to be very hard; and that 


nothing leſs would content her, 
than a total ceſſion of Crimea, 
Budziac, and the Little Tartary, 


together with Moldavia and Wa- 


Jachia, and all the fortreſſes that 
command the mouths and the na- 


vigation of the great rivers, the 
Don, the Nieper, the Nieſter, and 


the Danube, as well as ſome iſlands 


in the Mediterranean, and other 
things of leſs conſequence. It is 
_ probable that Ruſſia will relax 
upon ſeveral of theſe heads. Her 
great ſucceſſes enable her to make 


exorbitant demands ; but there are 
terms, to which even the van- 


quiſhed ſhould not ſubmit. Her 
loſs of men in this war may be 
eſtimated from the demand of 
do, ooo recruits, which the Empreſs 


made for the ſervice of the enſuing 


year, and the remonſtrances of the 
ſenate, ſhewing the fatal conſe- 
| quences that would attend a com- 
pliance with the requiſition. A 
few more years of ſucceſs at ſuch 
a price, would prove the bane of 


Ruſſia. 


Nothing can appear more de- 
plorable, nor indeed more irre- 
trievable, than the preſent ſtate of 


the Ottoman empire. An unme- 
diate peace, ſeems to be the only 
reſerve of good fortune, which can, 
even for the preſent, ſave it from 
deſtruction. But the weakneſs it 


has now ſhewn, will raiſe up freſh 


armies of new and adventurous 


claimants, while a ſingle portion 
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and Berlin, have frequently in the 


of its vaſt dominions, remains un- 
ſpoiled or undivided. We ſee that 

under its preſent councils, the 
great ſources of power and con- 
queſt, arms, wealth, courage, and 
men, are of no avail to 1ts ſup- 


port or defence. Even the reſiſt- 


leſs powers of enthuſiaſm, loſe their 
force and efficacy, when applied 
to the ſupport of a declining em- 
pire. | 

Peace, however, will prolong its 
exiſtence ; and may ſtill give it an 
opportunity of triumphing over 


Alt Bey, and of recovering Egypt 
and Syria. This, hitherto, for- 


tunate uſurper, has aſſumed the 
titles and ſtate of the ancient Sul- 
tans of Egypt; and ſeems by his 
conduct to be as well calculated to 
prone his new power, as he does 

y what appears of his character, 
not to be altogether unworthy of 
it, He 1s ably ſupported by the 
Cheik Daher, and ſome other Ara- 
bian princes, who have warmly 
eſpouſed his intereſts, and has ſuc- 
ceeded in almoſt all his enterprizes 
againſt the neighbouring Aſiatic 
2 and Baſha's, whom he 

as repeatedly defeated, and his 


forces are now ſaid: to be in poſ- 


ſeſſion of all Paleſtine, a conſider- 
able part of Syria, and ſome pro- 
vinces of Arabia. e 

Nothing could now be added to 


the deſcriptions we have already 


given of the calamities of Poland, 
that would not appear a tireſome 
repetition. A great part of the 
country is finally reduced ro a de- 
ſart, and the inhabitants either to- 
tally exterminated, or carried off 
to ſtock remote Ruſſian plantations, 


from whence they can never re- 


turn. The Ruſlan ambaſſador is 


in reality the king of that unhap- 
py country ; and every commander 


of 
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bf 4 party, whether Ruſſian or 


Confederate, an abſolute and moſt 
arbitrary deſpot; ſo far as the force 


in his hands is capable of extend- 
ing His power... ou 
Notwithſtanding theſe calami- 


ties, the vaſt extent of the coun- 


try has moſt amazingly furniſhed 


the means of ſubſiſtence; to the 


numberleſs bands of armed men 
who have ſo long ravaged it; 
and the Confederacies, which 
were to all appearance nearly 
ruined, have this year ſprung 
up a-freſh, increaſed to a prodi- 
gious degree, and have acted with 


a reſolution and vigour to Which 
they were before unaccuſtomed. 


This was fo evident, and at the 


ſame time their affairs ſeemed ſo 


hopeleſs, that it was thought they 


| muſt have had ſome certain aſ- 
ſurances of the moſt effectual ſup- 


port, to embolden them to act in 
ſuch a manner. It has ſince prett: 
evidently appeared; that theſe hopes 
were not derived from their Ger- 


man neighbours; and it is now 


thought, and ſeems to be well 
founded, that they have been pri- 


vately encouraged and ſupplied 


with money by France; a meaſure 
which has only ſerved to plunge 


them deeper in misfortune and 


ruin, as the is too remote, and 
at preſent not in a condition, to 
afford them any effectual fup- 
A number of French officers 
having engaged as volunteers in 


their ſervice, and the leaders hav- 


ing beſides introduced diſcipline 
among their troops, by the help of 


other foreigners, and particularly 


of a great number of deſerters from 


the neighbouring armies, a warm 
war has been cayfied on for the 
e | 
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greater part of the year, iti which 
the Ruſſian forces in that country 
found full employment, and ex- 
perienced upon fome occaſions 


that they were not invincible, and 


might be worſted by the Confede- 
rates. This ruinous dawn of ſuc- 
ceſs, betrayed the private ſenti- 
ments of thoſe; who hitherto had 
prudence enough to continue quiet 
and filent, and ſome even of the 
great officers of the crown declared 
openly for the Confederates. A 
circumſtance unfortunate to them; 
but at the ſame time a laſting re- 
cord of the general abhorrence of 
the people of that country to the 
conduct of the Ruſſians, and of 
their averſion to the government 
of the unfortunate prince, who to 
his afid their ruin] they impoſed 


upon them as a King. 


This ſemblance of vigour; not 
having any real ſtrength for its 
ſupport, was but of ſhort con- 
tinuance, and by degrees came to 
nothing. The Ruſſians were re- 
inforced, and properly ſupported; 


the Auſtrian and Pruſſian troops 


entered the country, and advanced 
upon different ſides. However am- 
bigucus the deſigns of theſe courts 
were in other reſpects, they were 
now well known to be adverſe to 
the Confederates, and they found 
themſelves encloſed like wild beaſts 
in a great center, and ſurrounded 
on every ſide by their enemies. 
Previous however to this final ſtate 
of their affairs, ſome of the moſt. 


daring, or the moſt profligate of 


them, undertook the horrible reſo- 
lation of aſſaſſinating the King. 
An attempt ſo ridiculous, and 55 


ill founded in reaſon, that if it 


had even ſucceeded, it would have 


been as incapable of . procuring 


Tl 


them 


1821 
them redreſs or advantage, as it is 
deteſtable, in every view of reli- 
gion, humanity and honour. _ 


As the King was returning to 
his palace at Warſaw, 


_ Moy. "96s about nine o'clock in 
the evening, it being then very 
dark, and he not attended by his 
cuſtomary guard of Uhlans, the 
coach was ſuddenly attacked at the 
corner of a ſtreet by fix men on 


| horſeback, the principal of whom 


was Koczinſki, an officer among 
the Confederates ; theſe deſpera- 
does fired their carbines and piſtols 
into the carriage, after which they 

dragged the King out, and car- 
| jo. him off, held by the hands 
between two of the horſemen. Two 
_ Heyducks who were behind the 
coach, bravely expoſed their lives 
to ſave the King ; one of them was 


cut to pieces, and the other deſpe- 
rately wounded; an aid de camp 


and a page were alſo wounded. 
The crowd and the Ruſſian pa- 
trols who were immediately aſ- 
ſembled, found the carriage co- 
vered with blood, and the wounded, 
byt no account of the King, nor 
knowledge whether he was dead 
or alive. All the roads were im- 
mediately ſcoured, and guns fired 
to alarm the guards and patrols 
that were ſtationed upon them. 
I be aſſaſſins, in the mean time, 
had joined twenty-five more of 
their accomplices, who' waited at 
lome diſtance, and not only got 
clear of the city, but arrived, not- 
withſtanding the difficulties they 
encountered, near Willanow, at 
the diſtance of ſix or ſeven Eng- 
liſh miles from the capital. 


Tue firing of the cannon as ſig- 
nals, and the continual ſhouts of 
the Ruſſtans who were in purſuit, 
diſconcerted them however conſi- 


at Czenſtochau. 
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derably; and whether it was from 
this motive, or that he was in- 
ſtantly ſeized with a compunction 


for what he was doing, Koczinffi 


adviſed the officer. who was along 
with him, to a ſeparation, as the 
only probable method of eſcaping 
the Ruſſians. By this means he 
got the King into his own cuſtody, 
and that of four others only, whom 
he alſo contrived to get rid of, by 
ſending them to obſerve the mo- 
tions of the purſuers. He then 
quitted the road and his horſe, 
and throwing himſelf at the King's 
feet, implored his pardon, and of- 
fered to ſave his life ; after which 
they marched an hour and half on 
foot through diſmal woods and 
moraſſes, till they arrived at a hut, 
from whence the King ſent to the 
Ruſſian general, and was conveyed 
to Warſaw early in the morning. 
The King had received two 
wounds on his head, one from a 
ball, and the other from a ſabre; 
and his eſcaping with life may be 
conſidered among the moſt extra- 
ordinary incidents in hiſtory. 
Koczinſki produced a paper, b) 


which it appeared, that he and 


the reſt of the accomplices were 


bound by the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
ſolemn oaths, to deliver the King, 


dead or alive, to the Confederacy 
It is evident that 
their carrying, the King off in the 
manner they did, was attended 
with much more difficulty and 


danger, than the conveyance of 


his body would have been, if he 
had been killed at the firſt onſet; 
and it is much to the honour of 
Koczinſki, that it does not at all 
appear from the circumitances 
which ſucceeded the event, that 
any thing had "intervened, at the 
time in ke, 85 he changed his was 
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which could have prevented the ſuc- 


ceſs of their ſcheme in either way: 
His whole conduct in this affair is 
a ſtrong inſtance, that the mind 
of man has an inherent diſpoſition 
to virtue, and that however it may 
be warped and depraved, and 


think itſelf, while at a diſtance, 


capable of committing the moſt 


enormous crime, it will frequently 


ſhrink back with hortor, and re- 
cover its original tone, when it 
comes to the execution. 

The affairs of Poland ſeem now 
to a criſis, that will pro- 


ff 


| Difreſſed fate of Germany, Dearth. 


CHA 


that may poſſibly determine its ex- 
iſtence as a kingdom or republic; 
The viſible concert and union ſub- 
fiſting between the two great Ger- 
manic powers and the court of 
Peterſburg, the late extraordinary 


conduct of the two firſt, and the 
motions of all their troops, leave 


but little room to doubt of the 
eneral ſcope of their deſigns, 
Rowever difficult it may be, to 
point out the particular line of 
their.intended arrangements; The 
time ſeems near at hand that will 
develope the whole 
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Nr the bleſſings 
of peace, the year of which 
we treat 


ſeaſons in ſome countries, and the 
miſeries of war in others, had oc- 
caſioned a general ſcarcity of corn, 
which was more or leſs felt in 
every part of Europe. Indeed the 
firſt of theſe cauſes as well as the 
effect, was unhappily extended to 
ſome of the remoteſt parts of the 
globe, of which Bengal, and ſeveral 
countries .in the ſouthern hemi- 


ſphere, afforded melancholy ex- 
amples, 


In moſt parts of Germany and g 


Bohemia, the ſcarcity was ſo great, 


as been productive of 
uncommon calamities in Germany. 
A courſe of inclement, or irregular 


that a ſevere famine prevailed, and 
great numbers of people unhap- 


pily periſhed for want of food. 
Ihe extreme feverity of the winter 


added much to the diſtreſſes of the 
people, who were obliged in man 


parts to ſtrip the chatch off their 
houſes, and endeavour to keep their 
cattle alive by feeding them with 


it. The ſpring was not more fa- 


vourable. The unuſual quantity 

| the moun- 
tains being then melted, fell down 
in torrents on the level country, 
and ſwept every 1 before it; 


of ſnow which lay on 


and the great rive :s having burſt 


through their ancient boundaries, 

ſcenes of confuſion, terror, and 

diſtreſs, were ſpread on every fide. 
2 The 
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The ſummer had Kill greater 


evils in ſtore. The continual rains, 
which fell from the latter end of 
May, through the whole month 
of June, and part of July, pre- 
ſented in the level countries the 


appearance of a ſecond deluge. 
The inundations of the Elbe were 
particularly dreadful, and the da- 


mage incredible. Many parts of 
the Lower Saxony, of the Old 
Marche of Brandenburgh, and of 
the other countries that border 
upon that river, particularly in 
the lower part of its courſe to- 
wards the ſea, were totally ruined. 
Hamburgh was in a moſt critical 
and diſtreſſed ſituation. 
undation entered ſome of the gates, 
and all the heads and hands of its 
numerous citizens were occupied, 
for ſeveral days in ſchemes and 
endeavours, either to divert its 
courſe, or to we: Bs its farther 
progreſs. A public faſt was or- 
dained, as for the 
mity. The great ſuburb towards 
the Elbe, of two Engliſh miles in 
extent, with the fine country houſes 


And gardens of the citizens, were 


ſo entirely covered with water, 
that only the tops of the trees 
were diſcernible, 
mage to Hamburgh only was eſti- 
mated at 200, oool. ſterling. 

The different princes and ſtates 
did every thing in their power to 
alleviate the diſtreſſes of the peo- 
ple; but, as corn was alſo ſcarce 
in other countries, the ſupplies 


they could procute were very diſ- 


88 to their wants. 
Whatever apprehenſion or inten- 
tion of war had operated upon the 
king of Pruſſia in the beginning 
of the year, he at that time pur- 
chaſed prodigious quantities of 
corn to ſupply his magazines, 


The in- 
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and had afterwards upon the ſame 


account prevented or impeded the 


conveyance of corn by the Viſtula 
from Poland to Dantzick. Both 
theſe circumſtances contributed 
much to the general diſtreſs of 
Germany. N 4 

A riothaving happenedat Prague 
on account of the ſcarcity, the go- 
vernor told the people, if they did 
not diſperſe he would order the 
troops to fire upon them ; to which 
they anſwered with great coolneſs 
and indifference, that they would 
look upon the execution of his 


menaces as a favour, a ſudden death 


by a ſhot being much preſerable to 
a flow one by famine. The go- 
vernor had prudence and humanity 
enough to refrain from 1 


his threat, and having tranſmitte 


an account of the tranſaction to the 
empreſs- queen, that princeſs burſt 
into tears, and ſent them imme- 
diate relief. V 
Bavaria, which was the uſual 
E of ſeveral of the neigh- 


bouring territories, was now in the 


deepeſt diſtreſs, and the people 
having attributed it to ſome mal- 
adminiſtration in the conduct of 
public affairs, the elector, being 
upon the road to Nymphenburg, 
was ſurprized to find his coach 


ſurrounded by a great multitude 


of people, who cried out, that they 
did not mean to hurt his perſon, 
but demanded the immediate dif- 
miſſion of four of his principal 
miniſters of ſtate, whom they nam- 
ed, and to whom they -attributed 


their preſent immediate diſtreſſes, 


as well as all the other misfortunes 
of their country. Upon this extra- 
demand, the elector of. 
dered his guards to diſperſe the 
eee with which they abſo⸗ 


utely refuſed to comply: and he 
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was in that ſituation reduced to the 
neceſſity of being obliged to pro- 


miſe to redreſs all the grievances 


of his people. We do not find 


that this promiſe was kept; and 
the contrary ſeems to have been 
the caſe, as the 


arriſon of Mu- 
nich, together with his guards, 
were immediately augmented to 
three times their uſual number. 

As the neceſſity that now pre- 


vailed occaſioned a ſtrict ſearch 


and inſpection into the magazines 


and ſtorehouſes at Munich, one 


hundred great barrels of flour were 
found in one of them, which had 


lain in it ever ſince the year 1631, 


when the great Guſtavus Adolphus 
ravaged Bavaria. Though this 


flour was found upon examination 


to be grown into a hard ſubſtance, 


| that appeared like a kind of flone, 
it was however thought not = 


b 
ord- 


totally uſeleſs, and being acc 


- ingly prepared, and mixed with 


freſh meal, was diſtributed in bread 
to the poor, However indifferent 
this might have been, it was pro- 
bably much better than the bread 
which the people about Augſburg 
were obliged to make uſe of, which 


was compoſed of the bark oſ beech 


and alder, mixed with a ſmall 
quantity of ſome ſpice, | | 
Things carried much the appear- 
ance of war both at Vienna and 
Berlin at the beginning of the year, 


though the politicians were much 
at a loſs to judge what direction 


the ſtorm would have taken. A 
great promotion of general officers 
took place at the former; 18000 
recruits were demanded from Hun- 


gary, inſtead of 6000 which was 


the former complement, and 
30, ooo from Bohemia; vaſt bodies 
of men were marched to Moravia, 


Tranſylvania, and the borders of 


ol 
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Hungary, and great quantities of 
heavy artillery were ſent down the 
Danube. Every thing beſpoke 
ſome great event at hand. It is 
not improbable that the great 
ſcarcity of corn, and the public 
calamities which afterwards took 
place, contributed to the preſerva- 
tion of the general tranquility. 
It was ſaid that the king of Pruſſia 
was beforehand with the emperor 
in filling his magazines, a meaſure 
which the latter afterwards found 
impracticable. e 

Whatever the political views of 
the court of Vienna were at that 
time, it is probable that they have 


been ſince changed, and that a 
new arrangement has taken place 


between that court and thoſe of 


Peterſburg and Berlin, to the ſatis- 


faction of the three. Notwith- 


ſtanding theſe warlike appearances, 


the court of Vienna, in concert 
with that of Berlin, has acted the 
part of a mediator between the 


belligerant powers, and various 


propoſitions relative to a peace 
have been tranſmitted through the 
hands of their miniſters at the Porte. 


Mr. Obreſcow, the Ruſſian miniſter 
at Conſtantinople, who was im- 


priſoned at the beginning of the 
war, has alſo been enlarged through 
the influence of the court of Vien- 
Na. | es | 
A body of Auſtrian troops march- 
ed into Poland in the month of 
June, and took poſſeſſion of ſeve- 
ral diſtricts there, under pretence 
of ſome claim which the empreſs- 
queen made to them, upon which 
account, as ſhe conſidered the in- 
habitants as her ſubjets, ſhe 
would protect them from the ra- 
vages that ruined the reſt, of the 


country, until her claim to thoſe 


territories could be properly made 
(f] 3 VVV 
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out and adjuſted. Theſe troops 
have been ſince increaſed to a con- 
ſiderable army. Some of the Po- 
liſh nobility remonſtrated upon this 
meaſure, but without any redreſs. 
The heads of the confederates had 
before preſented a memorial to the 

emperor, in which they hoped that 
the great force he had aſſembled 
on their frontiers was intended to 
reſtore their liberties, and gene- 
rouſly relieve their country from 
the dreadful calamities ſhe laboured 
under; or at leaſt, if that was not 


his clemency and generoſity not to 


deplorable fituation, _ 
The conduct of the Pruſſians, 
Who, firſt under pretence of form- 
ng a line to prevent the ſpreading 
of the infection, and afterwards of 


exhorbitances of the confederates, 
had ſent ſeveral confiderable bodies 
of troops into Regal or Poliſh Pruſ- 
fia, was oppreſſive and arbitrary 


contributions were raiſed. Pant- 


Lick in particular, and its terri- 


tories, ſuffered ſeverely, If the 
gonerally received opinion be well 
ounded, that this province 1s to 
be diſmembered from the republic 


nions of Pruflia, the inhabitants 
have already had a diſmal foretaſte 
of the wretchedneſs they are to 
experience under an arbitrary and 
military government. 
The viſit which prince Henry 
of Pruſſia made to the court of 
Peterſburg, in the latter part of the 
forgoing year, was probably in a 
great meaſure deciſive of the fate 
of Poland; at leaſt there is little 
room for doubting, that the ar- 
Fangements to be made were then 


the motive, that they relied upon 


take any advantage of her preſent 


protecting the inhabitants from the 


in the higheſt degree; exceſſive 


of Poland, and added to the domi- 
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concluded upon, ſo far as they re- 
lated to two of the great parties 
who were to be its arbiters. What- 
ever effect theſe meaſures may have 
upon the ſtate and government of 


that country in . there is 
1 


every reaſon to think that they will 
for the preſent be the means of re- 
eſtabliſhing the general tranquillity, 
Indeed if the apparent conſent and 
union, upon this ſubject, between 
the two great Germanic powers 
and the court of Peterſburg, be real, 
as it appears at preſent to be, we 
know of no force ſufficient to coun- 
teract their deſigns, or to prevent 
the dae va wer 2 „ 
The ſudden death ol 1 
the king of Sweden, Feb. 1th, 
and the acceſſion of the prince- 
royal, his ſucceſſor, has cauſed no 
change either in the general ſyſtem 
of Europe, or in the particular ſtate 
of that kingdom. The preſent king 
and his brother, prince Frederic 
Adolphus, had ſet out ſome time 
before upon their travels to ſee the 
principal countries in Europe, and 
were in Paris at the time they re- 
ceived that account. If the ab- 
ſence of a preſumptive heir, upon 
ſuch an occaſion, might in ſome 
other caſes be not totally unattend- 
ed with difficulty or danger, the 
"ow government of Sweden afford- 


ed no apprehenſion of that nature, 


The ſenate met early in the morn- 
ing of the day which ſucceeded that 
event, and iſſued immediate orders 
for proclaiming the preſent king, 


which was done in the uſual forms 


without the ſmalleſt diſturbance. 
The new king, notwithſtand- 
ing the account of his father's 
death, did not quit Paris till to- 
wards the end of March, His viſit 
thither was not merely a matter of 
Pleaſure. France was in arrear to 
Sweden 
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and diſintereſtedneſs, 
pleaſing to a young prince. 


bly to 
year 1720, to which he had al- 
ready ſworn; but that he would 
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Sweden upon the old ſubſidy 
treaty to the amount of fix mil- 


| licns of livres; a ſum of great im- 


portance to the limited monarch 
of a country not abounding in 
gold and filver; but in the preſent 
particular circumſtances, was an 
object of ſtill greater conſequence. 


The court of Verſailles ſettled this 
matter with its uſual addreſs, and 


much to the ſatisfaction of the 
new King. One fourth of the 
money was' immediately paid, and 
the remainder of the debt is to be 


liquidated by three ſucceſſive yearly 


payments ; at the ſame time the 


| treaty was renewed, without its 
being clogged with the requiſition 

of any new conditions, or made 
diſagreeable by heſitation or doubts. 


A conduct which carried an ap- 
pearance of candour, good faith, 
naturally 


The Kang upon the arrival of 


the diploma, which notified his 
_ acceſſion to the throne, immedi- 
March 15. ately wrote a declara- 


tion from Paris to the 
ſenate, in which he gave the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt ſolemn aſſur- 


ances, that at the price of his life 


and his blood he would maintain 


the purity of their doctrine, and 
| defend their rights and liberties ; 


declared his abhorrence of all vio- 


_ lence, and by the ſolemn affur- 
ances he had already given, and 
upon his word as a King, that he 
would not only in the government 
of his kingdom fulfil in all points 
whatever the laws and the conſti- 


tution 23288 and conforma- 
e form of regency of the 


look upon as the declared enemies 


of his perſon and kingdom, and 


as the moſt notorious traytors to 
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the country, all thoſe who ſecretly 
or openly, on any pretence what- 
ſoever, ſhould ſeek to introduce 
again an unlimited authority, or 
what is called ſovereignty, This 
declaration was concluded with 
the adjuration of ſo help me 
God ;”” and ſigned Guftavus. 

The Swediſh King paſſed ſome 
days with his uncle the King of 
Pruſſia upon his return 
home, and having at 
length arrived at Stockholm was 
received by the people with the 
moms appearances of joy. At 
is firſt appearance in the Senate 


May 30. 


he again renewed his aſſurances of 
governing according to the laws, 


and of endeavouring in every man- 
ner to make the people happy. 
He ſeemed alſo to apply himſelf 


aſſiduouſly to the acquiring of po- 


pularity; and having ſet apart 
three days in the week for giving 
audience to the people, he received 
without diſtinction all who pre- 
ſented themſelves. Upon theſe 
occaſions he laid by the trappings 
of royalty, and all appearance of 
ſtate; heard the complaints of the 


people with the greateſt temper 


and patience, and entered into the 
minuteſt details with them = 


every thing that related to the ſub- 


jet. Beſides redreſſing their grie- 
vances, and doing them all the 


acts of juſtice in his power, he in- 
formed himſelf of their private 


affairs, and converſed familiarly 
upon them, in the language and 
character of a father and friend; 


ſo that thoſe who received no be- 


nefit, departed ſatisfied, and all 
were equally charmed with the 
King's condeſcenſion and manner. 
Such a conduct, if perſevered in, 
cannot fail of producing the de- 


fired effect. 


e The 
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The Swedes are divided, as we 
are in England, into two great 
parties, who are diſtinguiſhed by 
the peculiar names of hats and caps, 
the former being thoſe who eſpouſe 
the intereſt of the court, and the 
latter, the country or - patriotic 
party. The principles of one are 
to extend the power of the crown, 
and of the other, to confine it 
ſtrictly within the limits preſcribed 
by the capitulations of the year 
1720; at the time the ſtates pre- 
ſented the government of the king- 
Jom to the hereditary Prince of 


* 


Heſſe. | | 
Great exertions were made by 
both parties in the elections for the 

enſuing diet, which took place 
during the King's abſence, and 
in which the caps, contrary to ex- 
pectation, were thought to haye 


much the ſuperiority. This was 
the leſs to be expected, as beſides 
the many circumſtances favourable 


to his intereſt which | pen at- 
tend the acceſſion of a new, and 
particularly of a young Prince, 
the preſent King had alſo the ad- 
vantage of being a native of Swe- 
den, a matter of the greater im- 
portance, as both his immediate 
predeceſſors were foreigners, 
June 25: ſpeech at the opening of 
the diet, which has heen much ad- 


mired, eſpecially in thoſe coun- 


tries, where from the nature of 
the government, addreſſes of ſuch a 


kind, from the Prince to the peo- 


ple, are not cuſtomary, It cer- 


tainly contained ſeveral noble and 
: generous ſentiments. Among other 
profeſſions, he declared, that born 
and educated among them, - he 
| had learned from his earlieſt youth 
to love his country; that he con- 
ſidered it as the greateſt happineſs 


The King made a 


breaking through their. pro 


attain that power, The great ob- 
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to be a Swede, and as the greateſt 
glory, to be the firſt citizen of a free 
country ; that to ſee it happy was 


the firſt object of his wiſhes; and 


to govern it free and independent 
the laſt object of his ambition; 
and concluded by deſiring in the 
moſt endearing terms, that theſe 
may not he conſidered as empty 
profeſſions, belied perhaps by the 
ſecret motions of his heart; but as 
the faithful expreſſions of what that 
heart felt; which was too upright 
not to be ſincere, and too haughty 
ever to be falſe to its engage- 


ments. | 
The happy effects of concord 


and union, and the fatal conſe- 


yences of diviſions among them- 
ſelves, were much dwelt upon in 
this ſpeech ; the evident drift of 


which was, to reconcile, as far as it 


could be done, the contending 
parties; and at leaſt, by leſſening 
their animoſity, and removing all 
jealouſies of the crown, to ſoften 


the temper of oppoſition in ſuch a 


manner, as that ſome favourite 
points which were in view, might 
be gained in the courſe of the 
Diet. The ſpeech gave univerſal 
ſatisfaction to both parties, and a 
grand deputatation was appointed 
next day to return thanks for it, 
and to requeſt that it might be 


printed. n ee 
Notwithſtanding theſe favoura- 
ble appearances, the oppeſition in 
the Diet was too ſtrong to be over- 
come, and too firm to. be-cajolled. 
They knew that Princes are too 
enerally as little ſcrupulous of 
5 N rofeſſions, 
when they find themſelves poſſeſſed 
of ſufficient power to enable them 
to do it with ſafety, as they are 
free in making. them, in order to 
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je& of the court party, was to 
obtain a relaxation of thoſe capi- 
tulations, which every king at 
his coronation is obliged to ſub- 
ſcribe to, and to confirm by his 
oath as well as his ſignature, Theſe 
capitulations are a kind of bond 


or obligation from the king to the 


people, which conſiſt of a great 
number of articles, and reſtri& the 
power of the crown within "wy 
narrow limits indeed. The wil- 
dom of Sweden, has not left thoſe 
rewards in the hands of the crown, 


which might have inſured ſucceſs 


to an attempt of this nature, Be- 
ing thus left to their natural and 
undiſguiſed ſentiments, the jea- 


| louſy of the Swedes got the better 


of their complaiſance to the crown, 


and of the favourable opinion they Pai 
entertained of the reigning Prince. ing perſiſted in its refuſal, towards 
the cloſe of the laſt year, to regiſ- 

ter an edi of the king's, by which 
they were to acknowledge as a law , 


This matter however prevented 


the coronation from taking place 
_ untill the enſuing year. 1 


The noble efforts of (that faith- 
ful repoſitory of the laws, and re- 


membrancer of the ancient rights 


of the people) the parliament of 
Paris, in the cauſe of liberty and 


mankind, have fatally terminated 


in its own final diſſolution. Its 


fall was not more glorious from 


the cauſe in which it was engaged, 
than from the circumſtances that 


attended it; ſeveral of the other 
parliaments having become volun- 
tary ſacrifices at its funeral pire. 


That ancient ſpirit from which 
the Franks derive their name, 


though ſtill gloriouſly alive in the 


breaſts of a few, no longer exiſts 
in the bulk of the people. Long 
dazzled with the ſplendor of a 
magnificent and voluptuous court, 
with the glare of a valt military 


| Power, and with the glory of 


ſome great. monarchs, they can- 


not now, in the grave light of 


the ſhade, behold things in their 
natural ftate, Nor can thoſe who 
have been long uſed to ſubmit 
without enquiry to every act of 


power, who have been ſucceſsfully 


encouraged in diffipation, and 
taught to trifle with the moſt im- 

rtant ſubjects, ſuddenly acquire 
that ſtrength and tenor of mind, 
which is alone capable of forming 
great reſolutions, and of under- 
taking arduous and dangerous 
taſks. Thus has this great revolu- 
tion in the hiſtory and goyernment 
of France, taken place without 
the ſmalleſt commotion, or with- 
out the oppoſition, that in other 


periods would have attended, an 
infrattion of the heritable juriſ- 


diction of a petty vaſſal. 
The parliament of Paris hav- 


of the ſtate, the indiſpenſible obli- 


gation of all the ſovereign courts . 
to regiſter any edits he addreſſed 
to them, even though in oppoſition 


to their own remonſtrances, if he 
thought proper to perſiſt in en- 


forcing the execution of his will; 
they were at length ſummoned 
to attend a bed of juſtice at Ver- 


ſailles, Where the King acted in 
perſon, and the edi 3 
was obliged to be regiſ- "T7: 


tered. The parliament 7 
had previouſly entered proteſts 
againſt every thing that ſnould be 
done at the bed of juſtice, as the 

effect of a force which they could 
not reſiſt, but which they neither 


ought, nor could aſſent to, being 


contrary. to the laws, which they 


were ſworn to defend, and under 


which, alone, they had any right 
W 


The 


to comply. 


The parliament having again 
aſſembled, deputed the firſt prefi- 
dent, to the Ling, with a ſuppli- 
cation to withdraw his edi&, or 
elſe to make him, after the example 
of the ancient magiſtrates their 
predeceſſors, the unanimous offer 
of their employments and their 
heads; voluntary, yet indiſpenſi- 
ble ſacrifices, when the conſtitu- 
tion is attacked. 

The King's anſwer to the firſt 


preſident was, that the conduct of 


the parliament ſufficiently proved 
the neceſſity of the law which he 
had cauſed to be regiſtered ; and 
concluded with a peremptory com- 
mand, that they ſhould reſume 


their functions. This anſwer pro- 
duced another deputation, by 
which reiterated repreſentations 
were made, of the impoſſibility 


of regiſtering the edi, as the act 


being contrary to the law, was in 
ſel? 


null and void, and concluded 


with the following remarkable 
words, << Your edict, Sire, is de- 
ſtructive of all law; your parlia- 
ment is charged to maintain law, 
and the law periſhing, they ſhould 


periſh with it. Theſe are, Sire, 
the laſt words of your parlia- 
ment.“ 5 3 
Some time after letters were 


| Jed by the King, commanding 
the parliament to reſume their 


functions, and proceed on buſineſs; 


with which they abſolutely refuſed 
Thus matters con- 


tinued for ſome time after the 


opening of the year. At length 
the King ſent a meſſage to the 
Parliament, that if they did not 
obey his letters of juſſion, and re- 


ſame their functions, he would re- 


move the magiſtrates from their 
- employments ; and that it was in 


vain for them to continue their 
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oppoſition, from any hope that he 
would either withdraw his edict, 
or even ſuſpend the execution of 
it; to which it was anſwered, that 
they could not obey the King's 
letters ; but that they would wait 
for his Majeſty's orders with-gqual 
reſolution and ſubmiſſion. 
The final reſolution was now 
taken, and a party of muſquetaires 
went at night to moſt 1. & 
of the members at their Jan. ot ; 
own houſes, and preſented to each 
of them a letter de cachet, which 
enjoined them to declare imme- | 
diately, whether they would re- 
ſume their uſual duty, or perſiſt in 
their refuſal ; in teſtimony where- 
of they were to ſign Yes, or No. 
They were informed at the ſame 
time, that their refuſal would be 
conſidered as an act of diſobe- 
dience. The greater part ſigned 
No; ſome were ſurprized in the 
confuſion to ſign Yes, who after- 
wards 8 and à conſider- 
able number refuſed to explain 
themſelves, ſaying, that as private 
men they were all ſubmiſſion to 
the King's orders, but that as ma- 
rum they could . do nothing 
ſeparately. About forty, who had 
not been ſerved with letters de 


cachet, went to the parliament- 


houſe two days after, with the firſt 
preſident at their head, amidſt the 
acclamations of the people, and 
pong an act againſt what had 
n done, merely to put them- 
ſelves in the ſame predicament 
with their brethren. 
When the members went to 
court to receive their diſmiſſion, 
previous to their baniſhment, three 
of them propoſed to relax in their 
oppoſition, and repreſented that it 
would be prudent to hold ſome 
meaſures with the court; but the 
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propoſal Was received with the 


utmoſt horror, and rejected with 


the greateſt indignation by the 


reſt, M. Dubois de Courvel, who 


had been ill of the gout, and kept 


his bed for three months, having 
been ſurprized into ſigning Yes, 


was carried upon this occaſion to 


court, proteſted againit what he 
had done, and received ſentence 
along with the reſt, They were 
all baniſhed to inconſiderable vil- 
lages, ſome near, and others at a 


conſiderable diſtance from Paris, 


Such was the fate of this noble 
aſſembly, whoſe 
virtue we ſhall hold the higher, 
when we confider that they pur- 


chaſe their places at fo high a 
price, that it makes no inconſider- 


able addition to the revenue of 
the crown. Among a number of 


inſtances of tranſcendent virtue, 


which would have done honeur to 
the Greek or Roman name in their 


| beſt days, we cannot omit that of 
M. Gilbert de Voiſin, chief ſe- 


cretary of the parliament, 'This 
e place coſt him a mil- 


lion of livres, and brought him 


in 100,000 annually ; he was or- 
dered by the King to reſume his 
office in the new tribunal, upon 


which he repreſented, that his ho- 


nour, his duty, and his conſcience, 


did not permit him to perform the 


functions of an office which was 
no more. That he had taken his 


oath to the parliament, and could 
not exerciſe his functions but in 


concert with that parliament. That 


he would never ſeparate himſclf 


from ſo reſpectable a body, and 


therefore offered the King his place, 


and prayed that his lot might be 
made ſimilar to that of the other 


members of his company. The 
King notwithſtanding this anſwer 


atriotiſm and 


| [9 1* 


renewed his commands, but M. 
Voitin was immoveable. His place 
was at length conſiſcated, and him- 


ſelf baniſhed to Languedoc. 


A temporary tribunal was inſti- 
tuted to ſupply the place of the 
parliament; the King's counſel, 


who had defired leave to reſign 


their places, but were refuſed, were 
obliged to act in this tribunal, 
which they did, the firſt time, with 
tears in their eyes; ſeveral officers 


of the parliament had run away 
to avoid acting under this new 


juriſdiction; but were obliged to 
return, under penalty of impriſon- 
ment, loſs of their offices, and their 


to hold any employment in the 
kingdom. Though the part acted 


by the counſellors in ſupplying the 


place of the parliament, was an 


evident force put upon them, yet 
ſo odious was the meaſure to the 


children being declared unworthy 


people, that they were obliged to 


have a guard of ſoldiers for their 
protection, and were notwithſtand- 


ing hiſſed and inſulted, with the 


chancellor at their head. 


While matters continued in this 
ſtate, there was ſtill a hope of the 
reſtoration of the parliament; and 
even the members of this new tri- 
bunal, with the attorney-general, 
who was now their preſident, at 
their head, had prepared a me- 


morial for that purpoſe, till the 


King having heard of their inten- 


tion, forbid its being delivered; 
but theſe hopes were ſoon at an 


end. The King held a bed of 


juſtice, at which an 1 
edit was paſt, declar- Feb. 22d, 
ing, that as the juriſdiction of 
the parliament was too extenfive, 


ft 


reaching from Lyons to Arras in 


Flanders, it was thought proper 
to divide it into fix different parts, 


' ot 
* 


. 
under the denomination of ſupe- 
rior courts, each court to have a 
fimilar juriſdiction, and to be-held 
at Arras, Blois, Clermont, Lyons, 
Poictiers and Paris. At the ſame 
time, the quality, number, and ſa- 
laries of the officers in each tribu- 
nal were fixed, and every other 
meaſure taken, that ſhewed this 
new arrangement was intended to 
be permanent. | 
The other parliaments, parti- 
cularly thoſe of Rouen and Rennes, 
had hitherto been neither ſilent nor 
inactive in regard to the treatment 
which that of Paris had met with. 
Ihe firſt of thoſe had iſſued an ar- 
ret which loudly condemned the 
whole proceeding, and which was 
delivered by the Duke of Orleans 
in perſon to the King; who was 
equally offended with the matter 
of the arret, and with that prince 
for preſenting it. A memorial had 
alſo been preſented on the ſame 
ſubject, ſigned by many of the peers 


and all the princes of the blood, 


except the Count de la Marche, 
which was more unpleaſing even 
than the arret. Still however it 
was thought, that nothing more 
was to be apprehended than a tem- 
Porary ſuſpenſion. But this laſt 


meaſure, which finally ſealed the 


doom of the parliament, ſtruck a 
general conſternation and alarm 
throughout the whole nation. 

The provinces that were to be 
under the juriſdiction of the new 


rations made in former reigns, with 


which this meaſure was incom- 


patible; and peremptorily aſſerted, 
that the King's edi&, which had 
occaſioned all this miſchief, was 
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abſolutely ſubverſive of all public 
and private good, and preſented 
to the people no other view but 
that of the moſt enſlaving deſ- 
potiſm. . 

The conduct of the princes of 
the blood, was however more diſ- 
agreeable and alarming to the 
court than thoſe remonſtrances. 
A ſtrong and ſpirited proteſt was 
ſigned by them, againſt every mea- 
ſure that had been taken to the 


Prejudice of the parliament ; which 
was alſo backed by a great num- 


= of the peers. This was de- 
ered to the King XI. 
by M. de Pour, frſ MATCH 13th. - 
gentleman to the Duke of Orleans, 
and enraged him ſo much, that a 
council was called, in which it was 
debated, whether the princes ſhould 
not be baniſhed ; this violent mea- 
ſure however met with ſuch oppo- 
fition in the council, that it was 
——_—__ ET 

In the mean time the Chancellor 
Maupeau, who was conſidered as 


the founder of all theſe innova- 


tions, and was therefore the moſt 


odious and unpopular man in the 


kingdom, had framed a new code of 
laws, which were preſented and ap- 
roved of, and meaſures according- 
y taken for their being carried 
into execution. During theſe tranſ- 
actions, Paris preſented a ſcene of 
the greateſt confuſion ; there was 
almoſt a total privation of legal 
juſtice, moſt of the advocates and 
attornies. having either refuſed or 


avoided to bring their cauſes be- 
g fore the new tribunal. The re- 


maining courts of magiſtracy were 
in a continual ſtate of agitation 
and diſorder, either paſſing fruit- 
leſs reſolutions, preſenting remon- 
ſtrances, or entering proteſts equal- 
ly vain, refigning their places, _ 


refuſing to act in their reſpective 
departments, or under the influence 
of lettres de cachet, which obliged 
them to reſume their functions. 
Such was the ſtate of the Court of 
Aids, Chatelet, Great Council, and 
Chamber of Accounts ; while the 
parliaments in different parts of 


the kingdom were employed in 


preſenting remonſtrances, or iſſuing 


arrets. 111 
KI A bed of juſtice 
April 13th. having been held for 
the final eſtabliſhment of the new 
tribunals, as well as of the chan- 
cellor's code of laws, the princes 
of the blood were ſummoned to 
attend, upon which they all, ex- 
| cept the Count de la Marche, 
wrote letters to the King, that as 
they could not give their ſufferage 
to the buſineſs that was intended 
to be done in the bed of juſtice, 
they did not think proper to aſſiſt 
at it. This was ſo much reſented, 
that they all received letters the 
next day from the King, forbid- 


ding them to appear in his pre- 


ſence, to ſee any of the royal fa- 


mily, or even to reſide at any place 


where the court ſhould be kept. 
And the King's indignation was 
ſo prevalent upon this occaſion, 
that the princes were not invited 
to the wedding which ſoon after 
took place, between the Count 
de Tholouſe and the Princeſs of 


Savoy. 1 

A few days after the holding of 
this bed of juſtice, the parliament 
_ of Rouen, with the ſame unſhaken 
intrepidity which has ſo long diſ- 
tinguiſhed its conduct, iſſued an 
arret, by which the members of 
the new parliament were declared 
to be intruders, uſurpers of the 
effects of other people, enemies of 


the ſtate, and violators of their 
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miniſter for foreign affairs. 
Paris, 42 counſeilors of the Cha- 


* 


of their arrets, A counter arre 
was iſſued, by that which was call 

the Parliament of the Court, at 
Paris, condemning the firſt to be 
burnt by the hands of the common 


hangman. | 
The court was greatly irritated | 


at the conduct of the parliament of 
Rouen ; and Len ane, much in its 
reſolutions what courſe to purſue 
with it. The danger of entering 
into meaſures that might too much 
provoke that great and powerful 
dutchy, was evident to every body; 
while from a knowledge of the 


preſent governing ſpirit, ſuch an 
iſſue was notwithſtanding expected. 


It is ſaid that violent meaſures 
were intended, and that the Duke 


de Harcourt nobly refuſed to take 


the command of the troops in Nor- 
mandy, for the execution of thoſe 
purpoſes, _ a 5 

Such meaſures were not obſerved 
with the reſt of the kingdom; the 
Duke d' Aguillon, who was, ex- 
cept the chancellor, the moſt un- 
popular man in it, and who was 
deemed the original author of the 
preſent diſturbances, was appointed 
Ac 


telet were ſent at once into baniſh- 
ment to different places, and had 


only 24 hours allowed to prepate 


for their departure. In the courſe 
of the year, the parlipments of 
Beſangon, Rourdeaux, Aix, Thou- 
louſe, and Britanny, were totally 


ſuppreſſed, moſt of the members 
ſent into baniſhment, and new 
parliaments created in the room of 


the old ones. - 
Notwithſtanding this ſtate of in- 
ternal diſturbance and diffatisfac- 
tion, a great reduction was made 
| in 


193⁴ 
oaths, and ſtrictly forbid the ac- 
knowledgment or execution of any 


— — 


94 . 
jo the French land forces, both of 

orſe and foot; a circumſtance 
that ſufficiently ſhews the confi- 
dence of that government in its 
own ſtrength, and how little it is 
e of any conſequences 
that might reſult 


At the ſame time, all theſe cir- 
cumſtances ſeem a ſufficient pledge, 
of the preſent pacific diſpoſition of 
France. | 
The poſſeſſion of Corfica ſeems 
almoſt as imperfe& on the fide of 


France, as it was on that of Genoa. 


| A continual depredatory war is 
carried on between their forces and 
the mountaineers, attended with 
the moſt cruel circumſtances on 


both fides. Count de Marbeuf 
having marched this ſummer at the 


head of ſeveral battalions to ſcour - 


the country, was attacked with 
ſuch fury in the defiles of the 
mountains, that it amounted to 
little leſs than a general defeat, 
and was attended with a very con- 
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| from the com- 
paints or diſlike of the people. 


va 


ſiderable loſs both of men and of: 
cers. A large detatchment under 
the et of a colonel, was 
afterwards attacked between Baſtia 
and Ajaccio, and almoſt totally cut 
to pieces. Their averſion to the 
French is ſo great, as to carry them 
beyond all the bounds of huma- 
nity. It is ſaid that they poiſon 
the wells, ciſterns, and fountains, 
in that part of the country which 


they inhabit; kill their horſes in 


the fields; infe& the hay which 
they are to cat; and maſlacre the 
officers when they ſtir out of the 
garriſons. - The French have been 
obliged to diſcontinue the fortifi 
cations and works which they were 
carrying on in different parts of 

tie iſland, as theſe Banditti (as 
they call them) deſtroy more in 
one night, than they can erect in 
a week. In a word, the French 
have hitherto gained as little ad- 
vantage by the acquiſition of this 
iſland, as they did honour, in the 


manner of obtaining it, 
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Iſt. as a high feſtival ; 
her Majeſty was. dreſſe 

fon ſilk ſaque; ornamented with 
curious pearls and precious ſtones, 
a preſent from her Royal Highneſs 
the Princeſs Amelia. At noon the 
New Year's Ode, compoſed by 
Mr. Whitehead, was performed 
before their Majeſties. 

44. The following convicts 


were executed at Tyburn 


E to their ſentence, viz. 

lark Marks for a ſtreet-robbery, 
which he denied to the laſt; Tho. 
Hand for firing a piſtol, and 
wounding Joſeph Holloway, with 
an intent to kill; and John Clark 


and John Joſeph Defoe for robbing 
Mr. Fordyce of a gold watch and 
ſome money. This laſt is ſaid to 


be grandſon to the celebrated Da- 
nel Defoe, who wrote the True- 
born Engliſhman, Robinſon Cru- 
| foe, Col. 

ous pieces, 7 Us: 
Ich | A moſt horrid murder was 
committed at Haptonſtall 
near Halifax, where a poor fellow 
having threatened to give infor- 
mation againſt the murderers of 
Mr. Dyghton; formerly mentioned, 
a gang of coiners, as is ſuppoſed, 
fet upon him, thruſt his head into 
the fire, clapt a pair of red-hot 
tongs round his neck, and filled 
his breeches full of burning coals, 

Vol. XIV. . 
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TX 7 AS obſerved at court 


in a crim- 


Jack, and other ingeni- 


| En 
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by which cruel treatment the poor 
unhappy man died in the greateſt 
agonies, and the villains made 
KVV 
Policies of inſurance were open- 
ed at Lloyd's Coffee-houſe, at a 
high premium, on the private trade 


of an homeward bound Indiaman, 


who has a rough diamond on board, 
valued at 100, ooo l. which is com- 
ing to be manufactured here on 
account of one of the Afiatic Na- 

The continual rains and high 
winds have laid the whole country 


about Bruffels under water. The 
_ oldeſt man living does not remem- 


ber the The: ĩ˙ ͤ 5 
The maſter of a ſhip in the Weſt 
India trade was brought before the 
Lord Mayor, charged by the fa- 
ther of his apprentice, with felling 
him to a rope-maker at Nantucket. 
He had taken the lad from the 
London-workhouſe, and when he. 
had got him abroad fold him. The 
father produced a letter from the 
boy written with a ſtick (for he 
could not procure a pen) inform- 
ing him of his fituation ; but his 


as evidence, and therefore the 
captain was diſcharged. 5 
The Lord Mayor made a moſt 
uſeful regulation upon the corn- 
market in Mark-lane.— The meal-. 
weighers, by order of his Lordſhip, - 
took an exact account of the quan- 
tities of wheat bought, the dif- 
[F] oy ferent | 


could not admit of that 


66] 
ferent prices given, and the pur- 
chaſers names. 'This regiſter was 
ſtuck up in the mof conſpicuous 
part of the market, to the great 


| Pleaſure of the public, but great 
mortification of the wheat buyers, 


Millers, factors, &c. who were ſo 
incenſed, that they abuſed and in- 


ſulted the officer, obliterated their 
names, and even attempted to tear 
down the regiſter. It is hoped 
that his Lordſhip will perſevere in 
this excellent plan, as it will be the 
means of preventing colluſions, and 
of diſcovering the ingroſſers of this 
article, which is juſtly termed the 
Yeſterday morning Capt. Fer- 


guſon, convicted at the laſt Admi- 


ralty ſeſſions for the murder of his 
cabbin-boy, was carried from 
Newgate, the Marſhal of the Ad- 
miralty, the officer carrying the 
ſilver oar, &c. attending, and hang- 
ed at execution: dock; 
afterwards carried to the marſhes 
down the river, and hung in chains. 


While his irons were locking 


off in the Preſs-yard he ſhed 


tears, and ſaid, the unhappy affair 


happened that day twelve- months, 


but declared he had no deſign of 
murdering the boy. He behaved 
very penitently, and when he came 


to the place of execution he was ſo 


much affected as to be obliged to 
be ſupported by two men till turn- 
ed off. He was about 26 years of 
age. | „ e 


Cambridge, Jan. 4. On Tueſ- 


day was read in full congregation, 
a letter of thanks to the Ki 
Denmark, for his book lately pre- 


ſented to the univerſity, written 


in German and French, very mag- 
nificently bound, containing a de- 
ſcription of ſhells and minerals, 


= 


is body was 
the principal roads of the 


ing of 
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with figures, finel executed and 
exquiſitely coloured from nature. 
The young Prince and 5th 


Princeſs who were under 


inoculation appeared abroad per- 


fectly recovered. 


Extract of a Letter from Edinburgh, 
| Jan. 2. 

This day came on the election 
of a Peer to ſerve in parliament, 
in the room of the late Duke of 
Argyll. The Earl of Breadalbane, 
and the Earl of Stair, were the 
candidates. 
ed. There were 28 Peers preſent, 
17 of whom voted for Lord Brea- 


dalbane, and 11 for Lord Stair, 


The proxies were moſtly in favour 
of Lord Stair.” | „ ny 


Troyes, Dec. 28. The King by 
his paternal goodneſs has granted 
funds for eſtabliſhing public work- 
houſes both in the towns and on 
ovince 
of Champaign, to employ and 
procure fabiitence for the poor 


people who want. work ; five are 


already opened in the department 
of this town for the admittance of 
women, and even children of nine 


. years of age, paying them accord- 


ing to their work. 
Stralſund, Dec. 5. 


Lord Stair was elect- 


Wedneſday 
laſt the powder magazine in this 


city blew up at the time the work ⸗ 


men were all there ; by which ter- 


rible accident upwards of 100 hves 


were loſt; and more than 1000 


perſons were dangerouſly wound- 
ed. Seventy houſes were entirely 
thrown down. | | 

Sir Edw. Hawke reſigned _ 
his place as firſt Lord of the 
Admiralty, on account, as it 15 
given out, of his bad ſtate of health. 


A large 


* 


th. 


5 


k 
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coaſt of Iſtria, adviſe, that at the 


A large antique ring was taken 
dut of the Thames, over againſt 
the Tower, the gold he was 
valued at fix guineas. It was pur- 
chaſed by a jeweller in St. Mar- 
tin's-lane, and 1s judged by the 
antiquarians to be 800 years old. 
The trial of the hotſe-grenadier 
for impriſoning Mr. Rainsford 
the high conſtable ſome time ago, 
came on at the late ſeſſions for 
Weſtminſter, when the fat being 
droved, he was, found guilty, but 
* the lenity of the proſecutor was 
fined only one ſhilling. _ N 
The following is a tranſlation of 


the lettre de cachet, ſent by order 
of the French King to the Duke de 


- Choneul.;. 

My Lord Danes, 
1 am extremely diſſatisfied 

with your ſervices; and I com- 

mand you to reſign the three de- 


partments which you hold, viz. 


the office of Secretary of State for 
foreign affairs, the Secretary at 
War, and Poſtmaſter General : I 
further command you to retire in- 
ſtantly to Chanteloux : My firſt in- 
tention was to have baniſhed you 
to Bourges; but, in conſideration 
to the D 
mit you to remain at your ſeat of 
Chanteloux until you . ſhall know 
my pleaſure. . Signet 
LOUIS.” 


Immediately after the delivery 
of the above lettre de cachet, all 

the letters and papers belonging 
to Monſieur de Choiſeul were ſeiz- 
ed by the Duc de Vrilliere, and 
carried to the King. 
Monſ. de Choiſeul has volunta- 
rily reſigned the command of the 
Swiſs guards, which was given him 
for lite. 
Bologna, Dec. 13. Letters from 
Pirano, a little town upon the 


Naples. 


ucheſs of Choiſeul, I per- 
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time of the ſtorm, on the 21ſt. ult. 
which did great damage in different 
pry of Italy, the waves of the 
ſea diſcovered nezr that -place, be- 
tween the cape of Salvori and the 
town of Umago, a large extent of 
Moſaic pavement, and ſome foun- 
dations of ancient buildings. As 
that place was neither inhabited 
nor much cultivated, the waves 
did very little damage by waſhing 
away the ſhrubs and the earth 
which covered theſe remains of an- 
tiquities, Some old coins were 
likewiſe found, which may give 
information to perſons who are 
curious in the ſtudy of antiquities. 
The waters of the ſea roſe as high 
as the ſecond ftory of the houſes at 
Umago, and threw down ſeveral 
in that neighbourhood. The ſame 
damage was done on the coaſt of 
It 13 aſſured that the da- 
mage occaſioned by the ſtorm in 
the ſtate of Venice amounts to ſome 
millions of ducats. | 

The river Thames was 
entirely frozen over at Ful- 
ham. 8 3 | | & 

A prefs-gang beating their drum 
in the city was taken before the 
Lord Mayor and reprimanded. 

His Grace the Duke of Beau- 
fort gave notice to the Treaſurer 
of the New Infirmary at Glouceſ- 
ter, that Lord Bottetourt had left 


ith. 


by his will 500 l. to that charity. 


On Thurſday an officer of the 


navy was ſent to Guildhall, to de- 


ſire the ſitting Alderman to back 
the preſs warrants, which he de- 
clined; the officer afterwards went 
to the Lord Mayor with the ſame 
requeſt, but met with no ſucceſs. 
Stocbbolm, Dec. 12. The Ba- 
ron de Rehbinder has been con- 
demned by the ſovereign courts to 


"Os" - 
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be kept 15 days in priſon, and fed 
on bread and water, for having 
cauſed a work to be printed in 
which are contained ſome indecent 
expreſſions againſt the perſon of 
the King. 3 | 
0 This evening the Royal 
* Academy of Artiſts met at 
the new apartments granted them 


by his Majeſty in Somerſet-houſe. 


The Duke of Cumberland and ſe- 
veral of the nobility were preſent. 
18th. A grand new dock was 


this day received the Northumber- 
land man of war. | 


At a common council held this 


day, a motion was made to cenſure 
Mr. Alderman Harley for having 
backed the preſs-warrants ſent into 
the city; but Mr. Harley not be- 
ing preſent the motion was with- 
drawn. „ | 
Another motion was made to 
thank the Lord Mayor and thoſe 
worthy Aldermen, who had re- 


*uſed to back the preſs-warrants ; 


but this likewiſe; after much de- 
bate and perſonal altercation be- 
tween Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Townſ- 
end, was withdrawn. 5 
A third motion was made for 
prolonging the time for granting 

bounty to ſeamen, who ſhould vo- 
luntarily enter themſelves to ſerve 
his Majeſty ; to which ſtrong op- 
_ poſition was made, becauſe the 
benefits ariſing from the bounty 
were totally defeated by Aldermen 
backing the preſs-warrants ; the 
Eity, it was ſaid, was no longer a 
ſanctuary for their ſervants ; for 
that notwithſtanding near 2000], 
had been paid in bounty money by 
the city, a ſet of lawleſs rakens 
were let looſe upon the citizens, 
who in the face of magiſtracy had 
preſſed thoſe who had a deſire to 


opened at Plymouth, and 


NA 
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enter voluntarily, and who for that 
* were in their way to Guild - 

all. The court grew clamorous 
on this occaſion, till a meſſenger 
arrived from the Trinity-houſe with 
an offer of adding 20s. more to the 
city-bounty, on which it was a- 
preed to continue it ſome time 


onger. 

X fray happened in Shoreditch, 
in which one John Poy was killed, 
Six perſons have ſince been taken 
up and committed to priſon for 
his murder, three to Newgate, 
and three to Wood-ſtreet Comp- 
ter. | 5: 

A paper having appeared in the 
Gase pp del fo be written 
by a friend of Mr. Wilkes, charg- 
ing Mr, Horne, 1. With ſabſcrib 

ing to the Society of the Bill of 
Rights, but never paying a ſhil- 


ling; 2. Receiving amazing ſums 


for Mr. Serj. Glynn's election; 3. 
Receiving ſubſcriptions for the 
widow Bigby's appeal; 4. Re- 
ceiving ſubſcriptions for Mr. Gil- 


lam's trial; 5. Receiving ſubſcrip- 


tions for the affair of the weavers 
in Spital- fields; to all which charges 
Mr. Horne has this day given diſ- 
tint anſwers. To the „it, he 
ſays, that he never did /ub/cribe to 
the Society, but paid ſive guincas 
into the hands of Mr. B. and nu- 
merous little ſums beſides. To the 
fecond, he ſays, that no very amaz- 
ing ſums were collected, and that 
if Mr. Glynn and his friends have 
no objection, he is very ready to 
"Jay every receipt and payment be- 
fore the public. To the ird, he 
ſays, he has received 110l. 105 
and has paid the 8 1101. 


and throughout the courſe of the 
proſecution has never been leſs in 
advance than he is now, which 18 
391. 4s. To the forth, he _ 

at 
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that ever there was any ſubſcription 
for it, and defies his accuſer to 
diſcover a fingle perſon who ever 
paid him one penny. To the , 


he gives the ſame anſwer, and, 
except 201. Which he gave out*of 


his oven pocket, does not believe 
that any other money was paid. 
Thus of the five charges, three he 


has proved totally falſe, and for 


the truth of what he has ſaid of the 
other two he appeals to the gen- 
tlemen concerned ; all of whom 
have ſince added their teſtimony. 


This diſpute may be thought of a 


private nature, yet as the name of 
Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Horne have 
for a long time been cloſely united, 
our readers may expect that we 


hall ſhew ſome cauſe now they are 
ſeparated ; of which more here- 


after, 1 . 
Being obſerved as the an- 
niverſary of her Majeſty's 
birth-day, their Majeſties received 
the uſual compliments at St. 


I sth. 


James's. The ladies made a moſt 


brilliant appearance on the occa- 
ſion, dreſſed moſtly in our manu- 


factures. The ball at night was 


ſplendid, and ended about twelve. 


It was opened by his Hoyal High- 
| refs the Duke of Glouceſter and 


Dutcheſs of Buccleugh. The Man- « 
ſion-houſe was illuminated with 


400 glaſs lamps. 


This day the fleet at Spithead 
conſiſted of twenty-ſix ſhips of the 


line, with Admiral Buckle at their 


head, * . 
The pravince of Friezland has 


ſuffered a heavy loſs by the burn- 


ing of its admiralty at Harlington, 
with the ſtores, archives, and 


every thing belonging to it. 


His Majeſty's ſhip Orford, of 
at Chatham, 
in order to have the ſheathing on 


Wood - ſtreet Compter. 
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her bottom filled; which large 
ſurface, of 14,000 ſuperficial feet, 
was filled with nails in one night's 
time. Near 16 tons of nails were 
drove in the ſame: the ſhipwrights, 
notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the 
weather, behaved with the greateſt 
ſpirit and Alacrity on the occaſion ; _ 
and the ſhip went out of dock a- 
gain this day, Such an extraor- 

inary work, in ſo few hours, was 
never performed in the memory of 
man. 

The laſt advices ſrom India hav- 
ing brought no account of the Au- 
rora, which ſailed for our ſettle- 
ments there with the three ſuper- 
viſors, Mr. Vanſittart, Mr. Scrat. 
ton, and Col Ford, on board, 
there now unhappily remains no 
m—_ of daubt but that ſhe is 
ot. EY OE 
The ſeſſions, which be- + 
gan on Wedneſday, ended "ls 
at the Old Bailey, At this ſeſſions 
three were capitally convicted ; 
31 were caſt for tranſportation for 
ſeven, and one for 14 years; two 
were branded, and one whipped. 

Joſeph Weſt, Stephen Paris, and 
Sanne Randall, charged with the 
murder of John Foy, laſt Tueſ- 
day night in Shoreditch, were 
brought to the bar at the Old 
Bailey, and acquainted that their 
trials are put off till next ſeſſions. 
They were committed to Newgate. 
The other three concerned in this 
murder are taken, and lodged in 


* 


The trial of Richard Mortis, 


who ſtands indicted for ſhooting 


at Mr, Parkinſon, jun. at Brox- 
bourn, in Hertfordſhire, with an 
intent to kill him, 1s put off till 
the next ſeſſions. 8 
John Commins, who was com- 
mitted by the court at che laſt Ad- 
IIZ; 55 miralty 
42 ? 


- 
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miralty ſeſſions, for perjury on 


the trial of Capt. Broad, was diſ- 


charged for want of pr oſecution. 
Dublin, Dec. 31. This day at a 
poſt aſſembly held at the Tholſel, 
the ſheriffs and commons of Dublin 
came to the following reſolutions: 
* Reſolved unanimouſly, That 
it be the requeſt of the ſheriffs and 
Commons, that the Lord Mayor, 
inſtead of giving a dinner and ball 
to the commpns and citizens, as 
uſual, do harff over to a committee, 


to be appointed for that purpoſe, 


the ſum of 2271. 108. to be appli- 
ed in charity. 

* Reſolved e That 
it be alſo the requeſt of the com- 
mons, that Mr. Sheriff Perrier do 
omit the ſeflion and quarterly af- 
ſembly dinner now approaching, 
and that in lieu thereof, the ſheriff 
do hand over. to a committee as 
aforeſaid, the ſum of 1501. to be 
allo applied 3 in charity. 
<< Reſolved, That the 
and commons do recommend to 
the corporation of weavers, on 


their meeting to-morrow, the pro- 


priety of repreſenting the neceſſity 
of a general aſſociation of the no- 
bility, gentry, traders and citi- 
zens, for wearing the manufactures 
of this kingdom, in order to al- 
leviate the preſent diſtreſſes of the 
manufaQurers,” _ 

And a committee of nine gentle- 
men were appointed to wait on 
my Lord Mayor, to acquaint him 
with the foregoing reſolutions, - 

This day the remains of 

21ſt. hi8 

; 4 
Bedford, after lying in great ſtate 
at Bloomſbury-houfe, were interred 
with his illuſtrious anceſtors at 
Cheyney, in Bucks. His Grace 
being an elder brother of the Tri- 


nity-houſe at Deptford, the guns 


0 


ſherifis 8 


Grace the late Duke of 
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in the river at that place fired all 
the morning. 


The late Duke of Bedford was 


of Norman extraction, and his an- 


ceſtors appear to have been poſ- 


ſeſſed of à large eſtate in Dorſet- 


ire, in the year 1202. | 

The Earl of Rochford, q 
Secretary. of State for e 
ſouthern department, ſent a letter 
to the Lord Mayor of this city, of 
which the Es. 15 an exact 
os he 

«'$*, James s, Jan. 22; 1771. 
My Lord, 

« I take the earlieſt opportunity 
of informing your Lordſhip that 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador hath this 
day, at two o'clock, ſigned a de- 


claration relative to the expedi- 


tion againſt Fort Egmont in Falk- 


land Iſland, which his W 3 has 
been pleaſed to accept. 


Tam, My Lord, 
Your Lordfhip' s moſt obedient 
| Humble ſervant, 
Lord Mayor. Rocurorp.” = 


A Se Council holden on 
Tueſday, the 22d of Jan. 


1771. 


(coey.) 


A motion was made, and quef- 
tion put, that if any perſon. ſhall 
be impreſſed within this city or 
liberty into his Majeſty's ſervice, 
by virtue of any warrant granted 


or backed by any of his Majeſty's | 


juſtices of the peace for this city, 


that this court will immediately 
direct their ſollicitor, at this city's 
expence, to p: roſecute, in the name 
of the perſon fo impreſſed (if he 
deſires it) not only the juſtice of 


the peace who granted or backed 


the ſaid warrant, but the conſtable 
or peace officer who executed the 
ſame; 


We —— 4d. ad 8 * bed 


wo (0 Uy. ww yay 9 
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ſame; the fame was declared to 
be carried in the affirmative. 1 5 

Florence, Dec. 29. The day be- 
fore yeſterday, between midnight 


and one o' clock in the morning, 


a violent earthquake was felt here, 
which was followed by ſeveral other 


ſhocks leſs conſiderable, Theſe 


ſhocks threw the inhabitants into 
great confternation, but they did 
very little damage, except throw- 


ing down ſome chimneys. 


We have heard ſince, that ſeveral 
houſes were thrown down by this 
earthquake in the neighbouring 
country, _ | 0 
_ Cadiz, Dec. 26. The Sieur Bu- 
carelly, brother to the governor 


Buenos Ayres, and from whence 


be returned a few days ſince, ſet 
aut yeſterday for Seville, from 


whence he is to go to the king- 
dom of Upper Navarre, of which 


he 15 named commandant-general. 


hand, on being appointed Lord 


Chancellor, and on being created 


a Baron, by the title of Baron 
Apſley, of Apfley, in Suſſex. 


Yefterday Lord Chief Juſtice 


Wilmot took his leave of the court, 


and made ſuch a moving ſpeech on 
the occaſion as drew tears from 
ſome of the Judges and council, 


he being: known to be a gentleman 
of the greateſt probity and honeſty, 


and never to be biaſſed on any ac- 
count whatever, and always acted 


with the ſtricteſt honour and 
juſtice, | 
24th. pleaſed to deliver the cuſto- 
dy of the privy ſeal to the Right 
Hon. Henry Earl of Suffolk and 


Berkſhire, his Lordſhip was there- 
ppon, by his Majelty's cammand, 


His Majeſty having been 


ſworn of his Majeſty's moſt ho- 
nourable privy council; and his 
Lordſhip accordingly took his 


place at the board. 


His Majeſty having been pleaſed 
to appoint the Right Hon. George 


Dunk, Earl of Halifax, to be one 


of his Majeſty's principal ſecreta- 
ries of ſtate, his Lordſhip was this 
day, by his Majeſty's command, 
{worn one of his Majeſty's princi- 
pal ſecretaries of ſtate accordingly. 
This day's Gazette con- 26th. 
tains a proclamation for 2 
proroguing the parliament of Ire- 
land from the 15th inſt. to the 
26th of Feb. next, then to ſit for 


the diſpatch of buſineſs. 
of this city, lately governor of 


We hear from Taviſtock, that 
a man and three horſes were found 


dead in the ſnow on Black-Down. 


A perſon known by the _., 
name of Charles Waddall, eg 
of the Oxford man of war, lying 


at Chatham, was ordered to re- 
13 The Hon. Mr. Juſtice. 
3d. Bathurſt kiſſed his Majeſty's 


ceive two dozen of laſhes for de- 
ſertion ; but when tied up to the 

gangway, the culprit was diſco- 

vered ta be a woman. She de- 
clares that ſhe has travelled from 
Hull to London after a man with 
whom ſhe was in love; and hear- 

ing he was on board the Oxford at 
Chatham, ſhe entered at the ren- 
dezvous in London, for the ſame 
ſhip, the gth inftant. On the 17th 
of this month ſhe came on board; 


but finding that her ſweetheart was 
run away, in conſequence thereof 


ſhe deſerted yeſterday, She was 
immediately carried before Admi- 
ral Dennis, who made her a pre- 
ſent of half a guinea: Commiſ- 
ſioner Hanway, and moſt of the 
officers of the yard made her pre- 
ſents alſo. b 
The affair of the priſoners, „4 

. . 31ſt. 

James Stevens, Robert Leſlie,, 
[J 4 William 
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William Thomſon, J. Biggs, and 


John Mein, who forced out of the 


King's Bench priſon the 19th of 
November laſt, came on before the 
court in Weſtminſter-hall, when 
the rule was made abſolute for an 
information againſt them. Lord 


Mansfield being at the Houſe of 


Peers, the other three judges gave 


their opinion upon Mr. Steven's 
pamphlet, concerning . impriſon- 
ment for debt: To doubt the 
equity of ſuch a thing now, (ſaid 
one of them) after a practice of 


400 years, would be prepoſterous, 


and what none but madmen would 


think of; howeyer, men ought to 

be tender of the natural and per- 
ſonal liberty of their fellow-crea- 
tures,” | 


Died lately, at her caſtle at 
Kientzeim, near Kolmer, in Al- 


face, aged above 100 years, Iſa- 


bella Sidonie Wilhelmina, Baro- 
neſs of Legen, Lady of the order 
of the Star of the Empreſs-Queen 


_ of Hungary, and widow of the 
Baron de Redwitz. 


At Rome, the Rev. Thomas 
Wagſtaffe, a clergyman of the 


church of England, who had re- 
ſicded there many years in the cha- 
racter of Proteſtant chaplain to the 
late Chevalier de St. George, and 


afterwards to his ſon. 


105 years. 


* : 


FEBRUARY. 


Extract of two Letters from Paris. 


The King of F rance threatened 


the members of the parliament of 
Faris to deprive them of their em- 


of the people. 


ployments, if they diſobeyed his 
letters of Juſſion; and ſignified to 


them, that it was in vain for them 


to make oppoſition, in hopes that 
his Majeſty would withdraw his 
edit, or at leaſt ſuſpend the exe- 
cution of it. The parliament has 
ſince reſolved, that they could not 
obey the King's letters of Juſſion ; 
but that they would wait for his 
Majeſty's orders with equal reſolu- 
tion and ſubmiſſion. | | 

On this the muſketeers went to 
the members of- parliament at their 
own houſes, and preſented to each 
of them a lettre de cachet, en- 
joining them to declare imme- 
diately, whether they would re- 
ſume their uſual duty, or perſiſt in 


their refuſal; in teſtimony where- 


of they were to ſign es or No. 


They were told at the ſame time, 


that their refuſal would be con- 
ſidered as an act of diſobedience. 
In conſequence of this, the greateſt 
number ſigned No: but when they 
attended at court to receive their 
diſmiſſion previous to their being 
ſent into exile, three of them pro- 


poſed to relax in their reſolution, 


as it might be prudent to hold 
ſome meaſure with the court; the 
reſt of the members, and eſpecially 
the Preſident Le Moine, received 


the propoſition with horror. Mr. 
At Market-Lavender, in Wilt- 


- ſhire, Mr. Euring, gardener, aged 


Dubeis, who was hindered by the 
gout from attending their late 
meetings, and who had been ſur- 
prized into ſigning Yes, was brought 
to court on a litter, and made his 

proteſt in the middle of the aſ- 
ſembly, after which he was car- 
ried away amidſt the acclamations 
On the 23d the 
King iſſued letters patent for 
creating a new parliament ; and 
on the 24th the new members went 
to Paris to hold a parliament ac- 
5 N cordingly ; 


— 


cordingly; the gentlemen of the 
long robe, however, looking upon 
them as a ſet of abject ſlaves, have 
| refuſed to plead before them; on 
which account four have been ſent 
to the Baſtile in terrorem. 


January 27. 

M. Gilbert de Voſin, Grefher in 
Chief of the parhament of Paris, 
who had peremptorily refuſed to 
re- aſſume the function of his poſt, 
received a lettre de cachet, which 
exiles him to Beſſieres, in Upper 


Languedoc, and ſignifying to him 
at the ſame time the arret of coun- 


cil, which declares his poſt con- 


fiſcated to the King's uſe, for 


having acted contrary to the edict 
which is at preſent the baſis of the 
modern legiſlation. Mr. Gilbert 
de Voifin's poſt coſt a million, and 
brings in 100,000 livres. The 


| other Greffiers and Secretaries did 
not dare to do ſo bold an action, 
and ran away; but, having re- 


eeived orders from the King to re- 
ſume their ſervice on pain of being 
impriſoned, the loſs of their offices, 
and that their children ſhould be 
declared unworthy to fill any poſt 


in the kingdom, they returned to 
20 5.24726" 


their duty. 
4th. 
in the night of the 1 inſt. the tide 
in that harbour roſe to a prodigious 
height, higher than it ever has been 
in the memory of any man living: 
It overflowed the quays and tongues, 
and ran with the greateſt impetu- 
oſity into the an eee, and 
from thence above 800 yards up 
Roper-ſtreet; but without doin 
any conſiderable damage in the 
town, Next morning the truſtees 
of the harbour went to furvey it, 


where they beheld the moſt aſto- 
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A letter from Whitehaven 
relates, that about 12 o'clock. 


Ins 
niſhing marks of the water's rage, 
that ever were perhaps done in 
three hours: about one half of the 
fort, from the foundation ten or - 
twelve yards deep, was torn up; 
the guns diſmounted, and thrown 
into the ſea a very conſiderable di- 
ſtance from the battlement; about 
100 feet of the battlement of the 
old quay deſtroyed; and a part 
of the new quay, that coſt up- 
wards of 6000]. building the laſt 
ſummer, ſplit in two from end to 
end. The whole damage is com- 
puted at galt. 

The Recorder made the report 
to his Majeſty in council of the 
male factors under ſentence of death 
in Newgate; when Daniel Harris,“ 
for ſtealing a large quantity of 


goods out of the houſe of his 


maſter, Mr. Morgan, a cabinet- 
maker in Goodman's-fields, was 
ordered for execution on Wedneſ- 
day the 13th inſtant. 
James Glover, for ſtealing nine 
firkins of butter from a ſhip in the 
Thames; and Anne Banks, for 
breaking into the houſe of Mrs. 
Toms, and ſtealing wearing appa» 
rel, were reſpited. Wet: 
On Tueſday a patent paſſed 4 
great ſeal, appointing ? 
Lord Mansfield Speaker of the 
Houſe of Lords in the abſence of 


the Lord Chancellor. 


A letter from Paris ſays, <* the 


diſpute between the King and the 
parliament of Paris, is at length 
terminated in the baniſhment of 


every one of them: and the King 
has not only exiled them to differ- 
ent places, but ſent the major part 
of them to little villages ſcarcely to 


be called inhabited.“ 


This morning, John Tay- gch. 


lor, ſerjeant of the grenadier 


company of the Royal Scots, Was 
1 brought 


74) 
brought to the bar of the King's 
Bench, Weſtminſter-Hall, 
Lord Mansfield ſummed ' up the 
whole of the cauſe; by which it 
appeared that . the priſoner had 
been three times aſſaulted by Mr. 
Smith, the deceaſed, collared and 
violently thrown backward upon 
2 bench without any provocation, 
turned out of the houſe, and called 
by the moſt opprobrious names; 
and farther, that, when out in the 
ſtreet, he was purſued and attacked 
by two men before he offered to 
draw his ſword; from which cir- 


cumſtances he appeared only to be 


guilty of manſlaughter. The court 


was unanimouſly in the ſame opi- 


nion, and the ſerjeant was ordered 


to be burnt in the hand behind 


the bar. vas i 
| i1th, - Laſt night the froſt was 
mometer was below 1 deg. 12 dig. 
at about eleven o'clock. And this 
morning the barometer was two 
degrees lower than it was the 18th 
of January laſt, conſequently two 
degrees lower than has been known 
{or theſe nine years. | 
The Lord Chancellor took the 
oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy 
in the Court of Common Pleas, as 


the ultimate qualification towards 


filling the high offices to which he 
has lately been advanced. 

A chapter of the moſt noble 
order of the Garter was held at 
St. James's, when Earl Gower was 


elected and inveſted with the en- 


figns of that order; there were 
preſent the Dukes of Glouceſter 


and Cumberland, the Dukes of 


Marlborough and Grafton, 
Earls of Hertford and Halifax. 
ws” \ Yeſterday Mr. Roberts, 
T2. the returning officer of 
Shoreham, was called in and exa- 


the 


when. 


intenſe, that the ther- 


e 
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mined before the Houſe of Com. 
mons, as were likewiſe other wit. _ 
neſſes; and it appearing that 87 


_ gentlemen had voted for the peti- 


tioner, all of whom, except one, 
had taken the bribery oath, and 
that only 37 gentlemen had ap- 
peared for Mr. Purling, notwith- 
ſtanding which he had returned 
the latter duly elected; it was then 
declared that the returning officer 
had acted illegally, and in breach 
of privilege of that aſſembly. He 


was therefore ordered to be taken 
into the cuſtody of the Serjeant at 


Arms. : | | 

One of the venders of a paper 
called the Whiſperer, was brought 
to the bar of the King's Bench, 
Weſtminſter-Hall, for ſelling of the 
ſaid papers; when he was ſentenced 


by the court to be impriſoned 


for fix months for ſelling No. V. 

of the ſaid paper; and, at the ex. 
piration of that time to ſuffer ſix 
months impriſonment more for that 
of No. VI. and afterwards to be 
bound. himſelf in two hundred 
pounds, and two ſureties in fifty 
pounds each, for his good behavi- 
our for two years. 5 


This evening, Taylor, the Scotc 
ferjeant, was brought up to the 


King's-Bench bar, when his coun- 


ſel moved for his diſcharge; to 
which Counſellor Dunning, for the 


appeal, objected : they then urged 
he had been burnt in the hand: 
Mr, Dunning replied, that was na 


puniſhment for murder; the motion 


was thereupon over-ruled: they 
then moved, that he might be 
bailed; which Mr. Dunning ob- 
jecting to, that motion was likewiſe 
over-ruled: they then moved, that 
his irons might be taken off: 
Mr. Dunning objected alſo to this 
third motion, which was over-ruled 


likes 
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likewiſe. Theſe proceedings being 
ended, the ſerjeant was remande 
back to priſon, and ordered to be 
brought up again the firſt day of 
next term. 

| This morning, Daniel 
13th. Harris, a young man about 
22 years of age, was executed at 
Tyburn, purſuant to his ſentence, 
for robbing his maſter, Mr. Mor- 


gan, a cabinet- maker, in Good- 


man's-fields. He behaved with the 
moſt exemplary piety and devo- 
tion; and, before he was turned 
off, exhorted the ſpectators, eſpe- 
cially the younger part, to take 
warning by kis unhappy fate, and 
ſhun lewd women and bad com- 
pany, which brought him to that 
ſhameful end. 2 = 


14h. the returning officer for the 
borough of New Shoreham, who 
has been in the cuſtody of the Ser- 


jeant at Arms ſince Tueſday, was 


brought to the bar of the Lower 
Aſſembly, where he was ſeverely 


reprimanded on his knees by the 


Speaker, and then ordered to be 
diſcharged on paying the fees. 
The laſt letters from Paris adviſe, 
that a great many perſons have late- 
ly been ſent to the Baſtile. 
After the diſmiſſion of the par- 
liament of Paris, all the King's 


council, in the night between the 


22d and 23d ult. by order, waited 
on his Majeſty, when he provi- 
honally appointed them to replace 
the parliament, and told them that 
he reckoned upon their zeal and 
attachment to his ſervice, and that 
it was eſſential to give an example 
of their ſubmiſſion at that mo- 
ment, and that he ordered them 
to do ſo. Immediately they fell 


on their knees before his Majeſty; 


and, while they were begging him 


This Day Hugh Roberts, 


[75 


to diſpenſe with ſuch an humiliat- 


ing command, he ſtopped them 
ſhort, and ordered them to retire. 


Twäa or three days after they were 


ordered again to attend, when they 
received their charge; and his 
Majeſty told them, that he would 
maintain, with all his authority, 
their arrets, and would favour thoſe 
who maſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves. 
A few mornings after, thoſe gen- 
tlemen waited on the chancellor, 


who, with them, was ęſcorted in 


h ] | 
grand parade to the palace, 
numerous guard attended to „ 


tet them from the inſults of the 
populace, who were gathered in 
great crowds. After regiſtering 


the edict in diſpute, three cauſes 


were called; but the attornies, 
under various pretexts, would not 
bring them on, and the court then 


broke up. While the counſellors 


of ſtate, and maſters of requeſts, 
were traverſing the palace, they 
were inſulted with the moſt horri- 
ble hiſſes. Where this affair will 


end, no One Knows; for, though 


the attornies ſhew a readineſs to 
obey orders, the moſt celebrated 
advocates have abſented, and no 
bufineſfs can go . EE et: 
The following is the tranſlation 
of a letter wrote by the Duke de 
Choiſeul to the King of France, 
immediately after receiving his late 
diſmiſſion: „ EE. 
* When your Majeſty honoured 
me with your favours and your 


bounty, I received them with the 


pureſt acknowledgement. This 
ſentiment could not but redouble 
in my heart the love I bear for 
your royal perſon, the application 
to my duties, and my efforts in 
all that could contribute to the 
glory of your reign. My inca- 
pacity only could cauſe the faults 
N 8 which 


— 
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which have determined your Ma- 
jeſty to withdraw from me your 
confidence. The diſmiſſion J re- 
ceive with reſignation, as I did 
your benevolence with gratitude; 


and, always penetrated with the 


fame fidelity, I ſhall occupy my- 
ſelf in my retreat, in praying only, 
that my ſucceſſor may unite more 


talents with as much zeal, Jam, 


&c.“ 

18th. St. Fames's, Feb. 18. This 
n' day his Majeſty was pleaſed 
to fill up two vacant ſtalls of the 
moſt. honourable military order of 


the Bath. 


The Sovereign having put on 


5 


the ribbon, with the ſymbol of 


the order hanging to it, Mr. Hill, 


the gentleman uſher, introduced 
Lieutenant-General Charles Mon- 


tagu, who, kneeling, was knighted 
by the Sovereign, with the {word 
of fate: then Lord Beaulieu, hav- 
ing received the ribbon, with the 

of the order, from Mr. White- 
head, 


preſented the ſame to the 
Sovereign, who put the ribbon over 
the new knight's right ſfioulder; 
then he had the honour of kiſſing 
his Majeſty's hand; which done, 


he roſe up and retired. 


Afterwards Mr. Hill introduced 
Mr. Ralph Payne; the ſword of 
ſtate was delivered to the Sovereign 
by Sir George Warren, as was alſo 
the ribbon, and the like ceremony 


obſerved as before, 


A poor boy, who, on Tueſday 


night had crept into a dunghill at 


a ſtable- yard in Holborn, in order 
to preſerve himſelf from the cold, 
was found dead by the oſtler. 

A poor woman alſo, with a child 


at her breaſt, and another about 


three years old lying by her, was 


ſound dead in Rag- fair. 


On Thurſday laſt the tuo 
| prime or Sel nook. ee 


Yeſterday in the afternoon a fire 
broke out at a milliner's, in New- 


| Round-Court in the Strand, which 


conſumed that houſe and three 


others, and damaged ſeveral more. 


The perſon, who was on h 
Monday committed to the 197 : 
Poultry-Compter, for farther exa- 
mination, charged with ſelling 400l. 
Eaſt- India ſtock, the property of his 
brother-in-law, was re - examined 


before Aldermen Shakeſpear, Eſ- 


daile, Kennet, &c. at Guildhall, 


when two waiters, at a coffee-houſe 
near the Royal-Exchange, ſwore to 
their fetching Mr. Portis the broker 
to the priſoner. Mr. Portis de- 
poſed that he ſold the ſtock by hi; 
order, and that the priſaner ſigned 


the book in the gentleman's name 


to whom it belonged, and per- 
ſonated him, 'Two clerks of the 
Eaſt-India Houſe ſwore to the pri- 
ſoner's ſigning the hook in the 
name of his brother-in-law. In his 
defence he endeavoured to accuſe 
one of the family with being con- 
cerned ; but, as he could not make 
good his charge, he was committed 
ta-Nowgate. 

Mrs. Cornelys has heen twice 
fined 501. for having operas (ſtiled 
Harmonic Meetings) at Carlifle- 
houſe, Soho: ſquare. Guadagni 
has been fined 591. for finging in 


theſe operas, and there are two 


other informations againſt him for 


the ſame. There is alſo another 
information againſt Mrs. Cornelys, 
for having public maſquerades at 
the ſame houſe. © 


av. 7 


y Mr. Smith, late maſter of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, for the 
beſt proficients in mathematics and 
natural philoſophy, were adjudged 


. 60.5, ye g0 
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to Mr. Starkie of St. John's, and 
Mr. Kedington of Caius College, 


batchelors of arts of the preſent 


ear. 
The laſt letters from Peterſbourg 
adviſe, that the diſtemper which 


raged at Moſcow, and was taken 


for the plague, proves to be a pu- 
trid fever, which has made great 
havock in the ſuburbs of that 
city. 
On Tueſday came on to be tried 
before a ſpecial jury in the court 


of Common-Pleas, at Weſtminſter- 
Hall, a cauſe between an attorney 


and a printer of a daily paper, on 
an action of damages, for publiſh- 
ing in his paper a libel on the ſaid 
attorney: the damages were laid 


1 by the plaintifF at 50001. and, af- 
ter a hearing of fix hours, the jury 


withdrew, and returned in a ſhort 
time, giving a verdict for the plaint- 
if, 18. damages. 5 
Tueſday morning two chimney- 
ſweepers, who were employed in 
Bunhill-row, being left by them- 
ſelves, took an opportunity of 


breaking open a cupboard in the 


parlour, from whence they ſtole 
two bags cf. money, containing 
upwards of 7ol. which they put in- 
to their ſacks, and carried clear off. 


The youngeſt of them, a boy, had 


about 30s. of the above ſam for 
his ſhare, which he laid out. in a 


_ new hat, with a gold lace and taſ- 
ſel. The man ſpent ſome of the 
_ reſt pretty nearly in the ſame man- 


ner, and both were taken on Wed- 
neſday, and committed to Clerken- 
well Bridewell. | 


ger arrived in town from Madrid, 
with the Catholic King's ratifica- 


tion of the Convention entered into 


between his ambaſſador Prince Maſ- 


ſerano and the Brityh Court. 


On Thurſday evening a meſſen- 


2 
Copenhagen, Feb. 2. Tueſday laſt, 
being the King of Denmark's birth- 
day, it was celebrated here with the 
greateſt feſtivity. On this occaſion 
a new order was inſtituted by her 
Daniſh Majeſty, called the order 
of Matilda, to confift of twenty- 


four perſons, the enſign of which 


is a cypher of her Majeſty's name, 
enriched with diamonds. 
The King of Denmark publiſhed 
an ordinance, by which he per- 
mits brothers and ſiſters children 
to marry together; and alſo that 
a widower may marry the ſiſter of 
his deceaſed wife, without bein 
ooo to have the biſhop's dis 
penſation for the ſame. © 
The linen manufactory in the 
Iſle of Man ſucceeds beyond ex- 
pectation: in the year 1769, they 


_ exported 1000 yards, and laſt year 
above go, beſides what is uſed 


in home conſumption.  _ 
Bofton, New-England, Dec. 10, 
At the Superior Court of Judica- 


ture, now holding at Boſton, came 


on the trial of eight ſoldiers be- 
longing to the 29th regiment, who 


flood indicted for the murder of 


the ſeveral perſons on the 5th of 
March laſt, by firing guns in King- 
ſtreet. 'The examination of wit- 


neſſes took up hve days, the coun- 


ſe] for the crown and the counſel 
for the priſoners held about two 
days. On Wedneſday the honour- 
able court ſummed up the caſe, 
when the jury brought in their ver- 


dict, two of the ſoldiers gailty of 


man-ſlaughter, the other fix not 
guilty. The two former were re- 
committed to gaol, and the fix 
were diſcharged. | . 

The two ſoldiers, convicted as 
above, have ſince been branded in 
the hand in open court, and diſ- 
charged. | 
| Beften, 
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fold, fifty-four palms high. 
church was hung with black. And 
on the 3oth, the college of ſena- 


751 


Boſton, Der. 27. At the Superior 


Court held in this town laſt Wed- 


neſday, came on the trial of Ed- 
ward Manwaring, Eſq; an officer 


of the cuſtoms, Mr. John Munro, 


notary public, Hammond Green 


and Thomas Greenwood, who had 


been charged with firing guns out 
of the Cuſtom-Houſe on the 5th of 


| March, and indicted by the Grand 
. Jury for the murder of thoſe perſons 


that were killed at that time, and 
for which Manwaring, &c. were 
impriſoned, After a few hours trial, 


they were acquitted. | 


Stockholm, Feb. 12. Our late 
ſovereign the King of Sweden, 


Adolphus-Frederick, expired ſud- 
deenly, about eight o'clock this 


evening, at his palace in this city, 
in the 61ſt year of his age, and 2oth 
of his reign. ES 


Monfieur John Baptiſt Negroni, 


Who died the 26th of laſt month, 


lay in ſtate in one of the rooms of 
the palace. On the 29th at night, 
the corpſe of the deccaſed, in his 
ducal robes, was carried from thence 


_ privately to the cathedral church, 


and placed on a pyramidical {cat- 
The 


tors, together with a great num- 
ber of the nobility, attended the 


ceremony of the funeral; during 


which, minute guns were fired from 


the fortifications round the mole; 


and the gallies fired each three 


rounds, as did two companies of 
_ ſoldiers, drawn up before the ducal 


palace. The ſame night the corple 
was carried privately to a church of 
the Franciſcan Fryars, called the 


Lady of the Mount, three miles 
diſlant from the city, and depoſited 
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with the anceſtors of the family of 
Negroni. 2 | | 
Yeſterday the Great Council met 
as uſual, and named fiſteen perfons, 
properly qualified, to fill the vacan: 
dignit7). CORES TEAS 
his day, being the ad- 6th 
journment of the quarter- * _ 
ſeſſion for the county of Surry, 
held at Southwark, before Sir 
Joſeph Mawbey, Bart. chairman, 
Sir Timothy Waldo, Knt. and a 
crowded bench of magiſtrates, 


came on the trial of the keeper of a 
private madhouſe, near Kenning- 


ton-Common, for aſſaulting Mrs. 
Mary Leggatt, with intent to com- 
mit a rape upon her, falſely im- 
priſoning her for above three days, 


and committing another aſſault up- 


on her. It appeared in evidence 


RS. on the trial, that Mrs. Leggatt 
Genoa, Feb. 2. The late Doge, | 


had been ſeduced by her huſband, 
under pretence of taking an airing 
to Kingſton, to the priſoner's houſe, 
without there being the leaſt foun- 
dation for any imputation of in- 


ſanity: that whilſt ſhe was con- 


fined, ſhe offered to engage for the 


payment of 20 l. if he would let 


her out; but the priſoner declared 
her note for that purpoſe would 
not be binding; and beſides, * 
wes to have 201. from her huſband 
for confining her; and that he de- 
clared to her friends when they de- 
manded her enlargement, he would 


confine any woman if her huſband 


would put her under his care. 
The trial laſted full five hours, 
when the priſoner was found guilty 
by the jury of all the ſeveral 


charges laid againſt him, to the 


entire ſatisfaction of the bench and 
ſome hundreds of auditors. The 
court, not only conſidering the 


many aggravated circumſtances 


that 


- Fon fa 
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that attended the illegal and cruel 
nage of the priſoner in the pre- 
ſent caſe, but how highly necęſſary 
it was, when in their power, to 
puniſh all keepers of ſuch in- 
famous private houſes eſtabliſhed 


under the falſe pretence of curing. 


lunatics, thought proper (to prevent 
the priſoner from ſuch behaviour 
for the future, and to deter others 
from daring to violate the laws of 
their country, under any pretext 


whatever) to paſs on him the fol- 


lowing ſentence : That he be im- 
priſoned for the ſpace of 6 months, 


ſet in and upon the pillory for one 


hour on the 13th inſtant, at St. 
Margaret's-hill, and that he pay 
a ſine of 138. 4d. and give ſecurity 
for his good behaviour for two 
years, himſelf in 2ool. and two 
bail in 1001. each. 


BY 5 This day the ſeſſions 
28th. ended at the Old Bailey; 


at this ſeſſions ſeven were capitally 
convicted, 31 were ordered to be 
tranſported for ſeven years, and 
four for fourteen years; eight were 
branded in the hand, ſeven or- 
dered to be privately whipped, 
and fifteen delivered on proclama- 
tion. 3 1 

At a court of common council 


held this day, a great number of 


members were preſent. A motion 
was made that this court do apply 


to the Hon. Houſe of Commons, 
by petition, that the bill now de- 
pending in that houſe for leave to 


embank. a certain part of the river 
Thames, near Durham-yard, may 
not paſs into a law. The ſaid 
queſtion was unanimouſly agreed 


to; a petition to be heard by 
counſe] prepared, approved, and 


ordered to be delivercd by a com- 
mittee, attended by the Remem- 
brancer ; and the ſaid committee 


(79 


were empowered to employ ſuch 


council as they ſhall think proper. 


Delivered lately, Mrs. Hurſtein, 
in Duke's- place, of two boys and 
a girl. | 1 

Died, Capt. Jacob Johnſtone, 
formerly in the Barbadoes trade, 
aged 102 years. 8 


Mr. John Lockman, ſecretary 


to the Britiſh fiſhery. 
At Fethard in Ireland, the wi- 
dow Carman, aged 122 years. 
At Bruſſels, aged 96, General 
Macarthy, a native of Ireland, in 
the Hungarian ſervice. 5 


Mr. James Wilſon, aged 87, at 


Wenſley, Vorkſhire; he was father 
and grandfather to ſixty-five chil- 


dren, and was carried to his grave 
by fix of his grand-children. 
Mr. Wellings, aged 109, at 


Norwich, formerly a clothier, by 
which he had acquired a fortune 


of above 10,0001. 


In New Bond-ftreet, James Nel- 


ſon, Eſq; aged 96. | 


George Tomlinſon, Eſq; of 


Biſhopſgate- ſtreet, aged 104 years. 


At Portſmouth, Mr. Barton, 
aged 103 years. TE | 

At Calais, Capt. Rhode, aged 
ww: 


M AR CH. 
0” Sir William Stephenſon and 


Mr. Alderman Peers, with 
Mr. Deputy Judd, 'Mr. Bellas, 


Mr. Biſhop, and Mr. Hurford, 


attended by Mr. Remembrancer, 
preſented a petition to the Hon. 
Houſe of Commons, againſt the 
bill for embanking part of the 
river Thames, near Durham-yard, 
and which is ordered to be heard 


at the bar of that Houſe o 


Wedneſday next. of 
wo, 198: Eain 
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4 Edinburgh, Feb. 28. We are 
informed from the Weſtern Iſles 


that upwards of 500 ſouls from 


Way and the adjacent iſlands, are 
preparing to migrate next ſummer 
to America; under the conduct of 
a gentleman of wealth and merit, 
whoſe predeceſſors reſided in Iſlay 
for many centuries paſt. And that 
there is a large colony of the moſt 
. wealthy and ſubſtantial people in 
Sky, making ready to follow the 
example of the Argathelians in 
going to the fertile and cheap 
lands on the other fide of the At- 
lantic ocean. It is to be dreaded 
that theſe migrations will prove 
hurtful to the mother country. 

A few days ago a Cuſtom- 
houſe cutter from Dover, fell in 
with a ſmuggling veſſel, which 
| The ordered two of her men imme- 
diately to board, but the ſmug- 
plers infiſted they ſhould not, and 
en their attempting the ſame, 
knocked them over=-board : the 
captain of the cutter left them 
for that time, but on obſerving 
another cutter from Dover, they 
Joined company, and came up with 


the ſmugglers juſt as they were 


going to land near Folkſtone ; 
they demanded their goods, which 
were refuſed, and the cutters were 
pelted from ſhore with ſtones, &c. 
and otherwiſe very roughly uſed; 
upon which an officer on board 
took up a dlunderbuſs, and told 
them, if they did not ſurrender, 
that he would inſtantly fire, Which 
he very ſoon after did: ſeveral of 
them are wounded, one of whom 
is fince dead, another taken and 
carried to Dover-caſtle, and the 
officers alſo made a ſeizure of 150 
tubs of brandy, e. 

'The following 1s an ab- 


of 


su. « 


ract of the opinion of the 


— 


counſellors relative to the refuſal 
of the goldſmiths, grocers, and 
weavers companies, to obey the 
Lord Mayor, except in caſes of 
election: . *© Meſſrs. Wedder- 
burne, Glynn, and Dunning, are 
unanimoufly of opinion, that the 
maſters and wardens of the three 
companies are bound to obey the 
Lord Mayor's precepts; and are li- 
able to be disfranchiſed for refuſal: 
The common ſerjeant is obliged 
to file an information in the 
Mayor's Court for that purpoſe; 


by the direction of the Court of 


Aldermen and Common Council, 


or by order of the Common Hall; 


and is liable to criminal proſe- 


cution for not obeying ſuch or- 


ders.“ 

Extract of a Letter from Paris; 
February 22. z 

elt was reported for ſome days 

that Mr. Seguier, attorney-gene- 

ral of the parliament, was ſuſ- 


pended from his employment: the 
caſe was this, that magiſtrate had, 


in conjunction with ſeveral mem- 
bers of the council, drawn up a 
memorial which was intended to 
be preſented to the King, praying 
the reſtoration of the parhament. 
'The King being informed of what 
was going forward, forbad Mr. 
Seguier to preſent any memorial, 
without previouſly ſhewing it to 
the chancellor, or to Mr. Da- 


gueſſeau. This ſtep has raiſed the 
attorney- general very much in the 


opinion of the public, who did 
not much eſteem him before, 
though they always acknowledged 
his capacity. 

The lieutenant of the police 
is very active in ſearching out the 
perſons concerned in the Ficentiou 
papers that are daily tuck up in 

| Every 
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every part of this city. A few days for better lighting, watching, and 
ugo he detected a ſhoe-cleaner who paving the 


aid city. 

was employed in paſting fome of And alſo to ſeveral road, in- 
theſe papers againſt the houſe of cloſure, and other private bills. 
Mr. de Sartine, in the middle of This day a proclamation, , 
the day. The method he made uſe with a reward of fifty pounds, e 
of was by carrying a box upon his was iſſued out for apprehending 
back with a chil in it, who, by two printers, charged with publiſh- 


means of a little window made in ing debates in parliament in their 


the box, upon certain ſigns given, news-papers, and who did not at- 
fixed up the intended paper. The tend the order of the Houſe of 
man and the child are both ſent to Commons. | 


priſon, where they have undergone Our readers will foe the proclama- 
ſeveral examinations, from which tion, and all the other papers re- 
ſome further diſcoveries are ex- tative to this tranſaction and the 
pected to be made.” | |  tmpriſonment of the city magiſs. 
8k This day his Majeſty went trates, in the Appendix, 
* to the Houſe of Peers in the 1 | 

uſual ſtate, and gave the royal aſ= About two o'clock in the h 
ſent to the following bills, viz. afternoon, a fire was dif- 10 


The bill to continue an act for covered in an apartment adjoining 
puniſhing mutiny and deſertion in to the King's dreſſing- room at St. 
the American colonies James's, which greatly alarmed the 


The bill to oblige the proprie- whole court. The accident hap= -_ 


tors of the Birmingham canal na- pened by ſome deficiency in the 
vigation, to compleat the ſame to hearth, which had communicated 
a field called Newthall-Ring, neat / to the joiſts underneath. 
Birmingham. Dy 5 The printers of the fol- th 
The bill to explain and amend lowing morning and even- 1 88 
an act for making the river Clyde ing papers were ordered to attend 
navigable. the Houſe of Commons, zz. the 
The bill for erecting a play- Morning Chronicle, St. James's 


houſe at Liverpool. Chronicle, the London, Whitehall, 


The bill to diſſolve the marriage and General Evening Poſts, and 


of Henry Knight, and to enable the London Packet. 


him to marry again. Yeſterday morning about _ 
The bill for new paving, light= one o'clock, the towns of by 
ing, and watching, Goodman's- Chatham, Rocheſter, and Stroud, 
MW were greatly alarmed by the noiſe 
The bill for making better pro- of fire, which broke out at the 


viſion for the poor in the city of dwelling-houſe of Mrs, Sarah Dur- 


Oxford, and for better lighting, ham, (a widow lady of great for- 
cleanſing, ' and paving, the faid tune) on St. Margaret's Bank, Ro- 
eit. | _ cheſter, by which accident it was 
The bill to explain and amend intirely burnt down, with the ad- 
an act for better ſupplying the city joining dwelling - houſe of Mrs. 
of Worceſter with treſh water, and Curtis (a widow lady) which con- 

Vor. XIV. 5 1 - ſamed 
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ſumed all their oods, money, and 


effects, to a 1 conſiderable value. 


It caught at ſeveral tenements of 
William Manly, Eſq; and at the 
dwelling-houſe of Mr. Alderman 
Baker, but happily did no great 
damage to them. What adds great- 
ly to this dreadful accident, is, 
that Mrs. Durham periſhed in the 
flames; Miſs Sally Young, a child 
of about nine years of age, who 
was upon a viſit (daughter of Mr. 
James Young, maſter cooper of his 
Majeſty's victualling-office at Lon- 
don) and the ſervant-maid, ſhared 
the ſame unhappy fate; Mrs. Cur- 
tis, in the adjoining houſe, and 
her ſervant, were with much diffi- 
culty ſaved: they were two noble 
dwellings, which were built by the 
late Mr. Simon Durham, Gent. 
about four years ſince. It js im- 
poſſible to deſcribe what great con- 


ſternation every perſon ſeemed to 


be in; and had it not been for 


large party walls, which prevented 


the fire from getting to ſeveral 
dwellings, and the great activity 
of the people in playing the en- 
gines, which were ſeven in num- 
| — nobody knows what the conſe- 
quence would have been. It can- 
not be conjectured how this un- 
happy accident happened, as every 
ſoul, who was in the houſe with 
Mrs. Durham, periſhed in the 
flames. | 


of a Letter from Paris, 
. . February 28. - 
The French King held a bed 
of juſtice here on the 22d of Fe- 
bruary laſt, when he iſſued an 
edict, which was regiſtered the 
next day to the following effect ; 
namely, that as the juriſdiction of 


Extract 


the parliament was too extenſive, 


5 


I2 huiſſiers 


of London. 
Mayor has been confined to his 
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reaching from Lyons ſouthwardly, 
to Arras in French Flanders north- 


'wardly, which great diſtance oc. 


caſioned much expence to his ſub. 
jets, who get be obliged to 
come to Paris for the proſecution 


of their law affairs, his Majeſty 


has thought fit to branch the par- 
liament of Paris into five different 
parliaments, under the denomina- 
tion of ſuperior courts, each par- 
liament having ſimilar jurifdic- 
tion; and that his Majeſty had 
appointed them their reſpective ſa- 


laries, on the underwritten eſta— 
blihmentt: 


The firſt preſident Salary 6oco livres. 
2 ſubaltern preſidents each 4000 _ 


20 counſellors each 2000 
1 ſollicitor general 3000 
I attorney general 4000 
2 2 ſubſtitutes 


each 1000 


* ſalary. 


Agreeable to this eſtabliſhment, 
the firſt ſuperior court is that of 
Arras in French Flanders; the ſe- 


1 greffier civil 


1 greffier criminal 


24 attornies 


cond Blois; the third Clermont 
Ferrand; the fourth Lyons; the 


fifth Poitiers.“ 


In the morning the fol- th 
lowing hand- bill was diſ- 9 
perſed about this city: To the 
liverymen, freemen, and citizens 


Although our Lord- 


room for ſixteen days, with a ſevere 
fit of the gout, and is ſtill much 
indiſpoſed, he is determined to be 
this 1 in his ſeat at the Houſe of 
Commons, to ſupport your rights 
and privileges, even though he 
ſhould be obliged to be carried in 
a litter. He leaves the Manſion- 
houſe at one of the clock.“ _ 
„ n 
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And in the afternoon the two 


following: 


The citizens of London, and 


all the friends of freedom in this 


metropolis, are expected to bring 
the Lord - Mayor back again in 


triumph from the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and attend him to the Man- 


ſion-houſe.“ 
„ The freemen of London are 


requeſted to attend at the Houſe 
of Commons, in order to conduct 
their Lord-Mayor back to his own 


— | | 
At two o'clock in the afternoon 


the Right Hon. the Lord-Mayor 


fet out from the Manſion-houſe in 


a coach, to attend the Houſe of 
Commons, in purſuance of a ſum- 
mons, to anſwer for his conduct 


on Friday laſt. His Lordſhip ap- 
peared very feeble and infirm, but 
in good ſpirits, Mr. Alderman 
Oliver, and his Lordſhip's chap- 
lain, Mr. Evans, were in the ſame 
coach. A prodigious crowd of the 
better ſort were at the Manſion- 


houſe, and in the ftreets near it, 


who teſtified their approbation by 


repeated huzzas, which were con- 


tinued quite from the Manſion- 


houſe to the Houſe of Commons. 


On his arrival there, one univerſal 
ſhout was heard for near three 


minutes; and the people, during 


the whole paſſage to the Houſe, 
called out to the Lord-Mayor as 
the people's friend, the guardian of 
the city's rights, and the nation's li- 
eres, | | | 

When his Lordſhip was queſtion- 
ed concerning his conduct at the 
Manfion-houls, in ſigning a war- 
rant of commitment for one of 


the meſſengers, his Lordſhip re- 
plied, 


hat he had only done 
is duty as chief magiſtrate of the 
City of London, having acted con · 


ple; and the 


Lapwing packet- boat, late 


[83 
formable to his oath and the char- 
ters of the ſaid city, by which he 
as bound to prote& the perſons, 
property, and franchiſes of his 
fellow-citizens. His Lordſhip be- 
ing very ill, Mr. 'Trecothick ac- 
quainted the Speaker of it, and 
that his Lordſhip wiſhed to with- 
draw; and no objections bein 
made, the affair was put off dll 
Tueſday next. About five o'clock 
his Lordſhip returned home, at- 
tended by a great number of peo- 
opulace took the 
horſes out of the carriage at St. 
Paul's, and drew the coach to the 
Manſion-houſe. 3 
ohn Wilkes, Eſqz re- 
Kr a ſecond e. em 22 
the Speaker, to attend the Houſe 
of Commons on the Monday fol- 
lowing. The Right Hon. the 
Lord-Mayor and Mr. Alderman 


Oliver were alſo ordered to attend 


in their ſeats, _ 25 
This day the purſer of the 2 tt. 
Capt. Gardiner, came to the India- 
houſe with an account of her ar- 
rival at Falmouth, from Bengal. 
She brings advice that there has 
been a great famine all over that 
kingdom, that incredible numbers 


of the inhabitants have periſhed, _ 


It is added, that the country ſhips, 
which uſed to ſupply them with 
proviſions, have not arrived, and 
that the fruits of the earth are all 
deſtroyed by bad weather. 
The Lapwing failed from Ben- 

al on the 2oth of September, and 
100 Madraſs the 14th of October, 
when no advice of the Aurora, 


with the ſuperviſors on board, had 


been received. 
The claim on the Sutherland 
eerage, which had been fo long 
e was, after a hearing 
[G] 2 , Weapon of 
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of ſeven days at the bar of the 


Houſe of Peers, decided in favour 


of Lady Elizabeth Sutherland, 
daughter of the late Barl and Coun- 
teſs of Sutherland, who before en- 
joyed the eſtate, but now the titles 
and dignities as Counteſs of Suther- 
land; a young lady in the ſixth 
year of her age. 
3 About two o'clock, the 
5 Rt. Hon. the Lord-Mayor, 


attended by Mr, Alderman Oliver, 
went from the Manſion-houſe to 


attend in their reſpective places in 


the Houſe of Commons, purſuant 


to orders iſſued to them on Friday 
laſt. There was a prodigious con- 


courſe of people about the Manſion- 
| houſe to ſee them come out, and 
the crowd continued to increaſe the 


whole way to Weſtminſter-hall. 


When the Members of the Houſe to be ſent to the Tower, but was 


of Commons had taken their ſeats, 
the Houſe proceeded to the diſcuſ- 


ſion of the very tender and delicate 
matter before them. Their de- 
bates, relative to the Lord-Mayor, 
wie are told, turned principally up- 
on theſe three points, Cenſure, Ex- 


pulſion, or the Tower. The ma- 


5 Jority ſeemed inclined to the ſe- 


cond. Very early, however, in the 


evening, they had divided twice! 


and the numbers, on the ſecond 
diviſion, which was an adjourn- 


ment, are ſaid to have been 214 


Noes to 97 Ayes. 


About half paſt ten o'clock, his 


Lordſhip, finding his ſtrength ex- 
hauſted, and being unable to bear 


the pain and fatigue any longer, 


begged permiſſion to retire ; which 
being granted, he returned to the 
city, attended as before by a vaſt 
concourſe of people, who took the 
horſes from the coach, and drew it 


all the way to the Manſion-houſe, 
teſtifying their approbation of his 


5 


in the Hou 
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Lordſhip's conduct by the loudeſt 
acclamations and repeated ſhouts 
of applauſe. DE 

At the general court of the India 
proprietors, held by adjournment, 
for declaring the ballot on the di- 
vidend, which was voted to be at 


the rate of twelve and a half per 


cent. per ann. the numbers were 
ninety-four for the queſtion, and 
five againſt it, 
John Wilkes, Eſq; received a 
third order to attend the Houſe of 
Commons on Monday the 11th of 
March next. Tn 
About three o'clock in Gth 
the morning, the debates Os. 
Sof Commons ended, 
when Richard Oliver, Eſq; Alder- 
man and Member of Parliament 
for the city of London, was ordered 


indulged to lie at his own houſe in 
Fenchurch-ſtreet, where the ſer- 
jeant at arms attended between the 
hours of ſeven and eight o'clock, 
and conducted him in a coach to 
the above priſon. © >. 

The numbers on this laſt queſtion 


are faid 'to have been 138 ayes to 


83 noes. | 


Lord Temple, and a | Jo num 


ber of the nobility and members 
of the Houſe of Commons, viſited 
Mr. Oliver in the Tower. | 
A motion was made by Mr. Al- 
derman Kirkman, in the court of 
Common Council, that the expence 
of Mr. Alderman Oliver's table, 
during the time he remains pri- 


ſoner in the Tower, be defrayed 


by the city, which was carried in 
the affirmative. | * 
- The dean and chapter of Weſt- 


minſter preſented a petition to the 


Houſe of Commons, claiming # 
right to the ſoil of the river 


Thames, gn which the embank- 


ment 


Eo foil ha 
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ment is made at Durham-yard and 


parts 1 ; the right to which 


This day the Right Hon. 
the Lord-Mayor of the city 
of London went from the Manſion- 
houſe, about one o'clock (accom- 
panied by the committee) to attend 
in his place in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, purſuant to order. He was 
accompanied, as on Monday, by 
an amazing number of people, who 
ſeemed anxious to know the 1fſue 
of the affair. 

The juſtices, and high and depu- 
ty conſtables, of Weſtminſter, were 


27th. 


all attending, and the guards, both 


horſe and foot, were ordered to be 
in readineſs, in caſe any tumult 


ſhould ariſe. The city was all in 
motion; and by its acclamations 


teſtified its ſatisfaction with has 


conduct. His lordſhip ſeemed, as 
before, extremely ill, and was de- 


fended againſt the effects of the 


cold with his uſual precaution, the 


uſe of flannels, &c. He was ſup- 


ported to the door of the Houſe of 


Commons by his friends: the city 
committee went with him, in order 
to aſſiſt him in the defence of his 


conduct. The houſe was in ſuch 
aconfuſion, that they could not go 


upon the order of the day till paſt 
eight o'clock. They then pro- 
ceeded to the Lord-Mayor's buſi- 


neſs, when there was only one di- 
viſion, which was 202 to 39 for 
committing him to the f | 
They would have conſidered his 


ower, 


ilneſs, and only committed kim to 
the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms; 
but his lordſhip told the Houſe, 
he deſired no favour of them, be- 


ing prepared to go where his ho- 
nourable friend Mr. Oliver was. 


About half paſt twelve, his lord- [G] 3 and 


been before claimed by 
the city of London. | 


ſhip returned to the Manſion-houſe, 
where he lay down to reſt till four 
o' clock, when he ſent for a hackney 


coach and went to the Tower. 


The mob was very riotous at 
Weſtminſter; Lord North loſt his 


hat, and was in great danger; ſe- | 


veral gentlemen were groſsly in- 
ſulted, and ſome carriages were 


broken. 


The five following convicts, un- 
der ſentence of death in Newgate, 
were executed at Tyburn, purſuant 
to their ſentence, wiz. Richard 
Mortis, for firing a loaded piſtol 
at Thomas Parkinſon, in Hertford- 
ſhire; 'Thomas Peake, for return- 


ing from tranſportation before the 


expiration of his term; John Si- 
dey and George Birch, for break- 
ing open the houſe of Mr. Green- 
field, linen-draper, in Fleet-ftreet, 

and ſtealing linens, &c. to the a- 


mount of more than 1300 l. and 


Luke Cannon, concerned with John 
Sidey, in breaking into the houſe 
of the Hon. Mr. Stratford, in Park- 
ſtreet, and ſtealing plate, &c. to 
the amount of 200 IJ. 
Luke Cannon ſaid at the gal- 


lows, that he had been a ſingle 


man and a married man, an honeſt 
man and a rogue, within a twelve- 
month, and in which time he ſnould 
ſuffer. Birch, Sidgy, Mortis, and 


Peake, behaved in the preſs- yard 


in a moſt audacious manner, and 
ſtruck the executioner when put 
5 3 BR ew an 
His Majefty went to the 5 
Houſe of iy and pave 28th. 
the royal aſſent to the following 
bills, wiz. 3 
The bill to en, perſons - 
who have omitted to qualify them- 
ſelves for offices or employments 
within the time limited by law, 


- 
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and for allowing a further time for 
that purpoſe. _ 


The bill to explain, amend, and 


render more effectual, an act for 


paving the city and liberties of 


Weſtminſter, 


The bill for amending certain 
mile-ways leading to the city of 
Oxford, for making a commodi- 
ous entrance through St. Clement's 


pariſh, for rebuilding or repairing 


Magdalen-bridge, &c. 


The bill to reſtrain divorced per- 


ſons from marrying the offending 


party. : 


The: bill to enable lunatics in- 


titled to renew leaſes, their guar- 
dians and committees, to accept of 


ſurrenders of old leaſes, and grant 
new ones, &c. 


And allo to ſeveral road, inclo- 


ſure, and other bills, 


LENT CIRCUIT. 


At Reading aſſizes, one was ca- 
pitally convicted, but reprieved. 
At Ayleſbury aſſizes, two were 


capitally convicted, and both re- 
prieved. | 


At Oxford aſſizes, none were ca- 


pitally convicted. 


were capitally convicted, 
At Saliſbury aſſizes, Henry Gale, 


for the murder of Mrs. Johnſon, 


of Hannington Wick; and Wil- 


_ liam Lacy, for ſtealing a gelding ; 


were capitally convicted. Gale 
was executed at Fiſherton gallows, 
and Lacy reprieved for tranſporta- 


At the aſſizes at Wincheſter, two 
were Fapirally convicted. | _ 


orceſter aſſizes, two were 


At 


: capitally convicted, but reſpited 


for tranſportation. Samuel Davis, 


for the murder of his wife, by 


At the aſſizes at Briſtol, two 


ſtriking her on the head with 2 
pair of tongs, and who was to 


have been tried at this aſſize, died 


in ol. 
At this aſſize came on to be 
tried, by a ſpecial jury, a remark- 
able and much-talked-of cauſe, 
wherein Mr. Jonathan Green, of 
Dudely, was nominal plaintiff, and 
four others defendants, for an aſ- 
fault and impriſonment : but it 
clearly appearing, in the courſe of 
the trial, that the plaintiff was 
unhappily afflicted with lunacy; 
that he was taken up, and put un- 


der the care of one of the defend- 


ants, and attended by Dr. Monro, 
for the purpoſe of eſfecting a cure; 


a verdict was found for the defend- 
_ ants, | 


Aͤt Glouceſter aſſizes, ſeven were 
capitally convicted. CO. 
At the aſſizes for the county of 


Somerſet, at Taunton, four were 


capitally convicted. | 
At Hereford aſſizes, three wer 
capitally convicted, but were re- 


| proved: At this aſſize came on, 
before the Hon. Sir William Aſh- 
hurſt, the trials of Marmaduke .' 


Bowen, Lewis Lloyd Bowen, and 
John Williams, as acceſlaries to 
the murder of Mr. Powell, of Gla- 
nareth. The trials began at half 
an hour paſt ſix, and continued 
till half an hour paſt three. The 
evidence againſt the priſoners was 


in ſubſtance what was before pro- 
duced upon the trial of thoſe un- 


happy perſons who were executed 
for that atrocious. offence. 'The 


proſecutors however failed in their 


attempt to fix Mr. Bowen with ſome 
facts that had appeared upon the 
former trial, and which, if brought 
home to him, would have been ex- 
ceedingly conducive to the proof 
of his guilt: this they could not 
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accompliſh. The evidence againſt 
the other two priſoners was ſtill 


more ſlight. Mr. Bowen's charac- 


ter and conduct in life was repre- 


ſented as irreproachable by the teſ- 


timony of ſeveral gentlemen of un- 
queſtionable veracity and honour. 


Sir William Aſnhurſt ſtated the 
whole of the evidence to the jury 
with the utmoſt accuracy and pre- 
cifion, and accompanied it with ob- 
ſervations which did the higheſt 


honour to his diſcernment and hu- 


manity; and which ſufficed to ſhew 
that the very great loſs which the 


public ſuſtained by the death of 


Sir Joſeph Yates, is in a great mea- 


ſure repaired by the appointment 
of ſuch an amiable and able ſucceſ- 
ſor. The jury, after an heſitation 


of not more than five minutes, ac- 


quitted all the priſoners. 

At Monmouth aſſizes, none were 
capitally convicted. Came on to 
be tried, 2 trial in an action of 


Scandalum Magnatum, wherein 


the Right Hon. and Right Rev. 
the Lord Biſhop of Hereford was 


| plaintiff, and John Evans, clerk, 
| ane of the reſidentiaries of Here- 
ford, was defendant, before a ſpe- - 
_ cal jury of gentlemen of that 
county; when, after a trial of four 
hours, a verdict was given for the 


plaintiff, with ten pounds damages, 
ſubject to the opinion of the court 


of Common-Pleas upon a matter 


At the aſſizes at Launceſton, Ca- 
therine Burgeſs was capitally con- 
victed, and executed, for the mur- 
der of her baſtard child; it is ſaid, 
ſhe was in a fit at the time ſhe was 
tied up. | 


At the aſſizes at York, Luke 


Atkinſon, who was capitally con- 


victed of the murder of William 
Smith, miller at Skelton in Cleve- 


jand, was executed at Tyburn, 
and his body ſent to the hoſpital 


for diſſection. On Sunday evening 


he told Mr. Warton that he had, 
without the leaſt provocation, for 
three weeks before the perpetration 
of the murder, ſeveral times a 
ſtrong inclination to commit it ; 
but had always got the cruel 
thought driven from his mind, till 
the unhappy night in which he 
effected it, when he went to bed, 
but could not reſt; that he aroſe 
from out of his bed, and fell to 
prayer, in hopes of diverting theſe - 
thoughts: but ſo irreſiſtible was 
the impulſe, that he at laſt went 
to the houſe of William Smith, 
armed with a mattock and hatchet, 


broke open the door with the mat- 


tock, and found him aſleep in bed, 
where he ſtruck him ſeveral times 


on the head, but whether with the 
mattock or hatchet he did not re- 
member; and that afterwards he 


took the deceaſed's purſe, contain- 
ing one half guinea, a quarter 
guinea, about five ſhillings in fil- 
ver, and ſixpence in copper. He 
declared that his wife was igno- 
rant of the murder, and died pe- 


nitently. 


At this aſſizes, ſeven more were 
capitally convicted, but were all 


reprieved before the Judge left the 


city, except John Wright (late a 


ſoldier in the 37th regiment of foot 
quartered at Leeds, convicted of 


burglariouſly entering the dwelling- 


houſe of Mr. Green of that town, 
in defending of which one James 


Engliſh unhappily loſt his life) who 


is ordered for execution. John 


Hutchinſon, a priſoner in the Caſtle 
for a debt to the crown, and who 
lately picked a watch out of the 
pocket of a gentleman's ſervant of 


whom he was begging charity de 
ah 5 he 
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him a watch. He received his 


he ſo quickly concealed it, that, 


notwithſtanding the ſtricteſt ſearch 


was immediately made, it could 
not be found, Some days after he 


wrote to the ſervant, deſiring that 


he would proſecute him, and he 

would pay all charges and give 
en- 

tence of tranſportation for ſeven 

years with the greateſt joy. 

At Lancaſter aſſizes the cauſe 


between John Gornall, innkeeper, 


plaintiff, and Colonel Burgoyne, 


defendant, was ended; when, after 


a trial of 18 hours, the jury gave 


a a verdict of 801. with coſts, for the 


plaintiff, for the damages he ſuſ- 


tained at the late election at Preſ- 
ton. | | | 
At the aſſizes for the county of 


Norfolk, at Thetford, four were 
capitally convicted, _- 


the Aurora; that ſhe had examined 
all the harbours and anchoring 
Places in the iſland of Madagaſcar, 
and every port where 1t was in the 
leaſt probable ſhe might have been 


arrived, but without any kind of 
_ ſueceſs; for which reaſon, there 
does not now remain the ſmalleſt 


hope of her ſafety. 'The ſame let- 


ters add, that this ſloop of war 
found the French had ſettled and 
_ fortified the whole eaſtern coaſt of 


that great iſland, | | 
Mr. Sheriff Baker and Mr. She- 
Tiff Martin ſent cards to all the 


aldermen, informing them that the 
entertainment, which is cuſtom 


to be given on Tueſday and Wed- 


At the aſſizes at Chelmsford, _ 
one was capitally convicted. 

Letters in town from the Faft- 
Indies ſay, that Commodore Lind. 
ſay had diſpatched the Hawke ſloop 
af war in queſt of his Majeſty's ſhip 
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he ſtqod at the grate; and though 


the watch was ſeen in his hand, yet 


neſday in Eaſter week, muſt ne. 
ceſſarily be deferred till after the 
Lord-Mayor's enlargement. 

The ſociety of the bill of rights 
has voted the gratification of the 
ſum of 1001, to each of the follow- 
ing printers, viz. . John Wheble, 
printer of the Middleſex Journal; 
Roger 'Thompſon, printer of the 
Gazetteer; and John Miller, print- 
er of the London Evening Poſt; for 
(as expreſſed in the advertiſement) 
having appealed to the laws of their 
country, and not having betrayed, 


by their ſubmiſſion, the rights of 


Engliſhmen, Te 
A grant has paſſed the ſeal of 
24001]. per ann, to be paid quar- 
terly to the late Lord Chief Juſtice 
Wilmot. Cn 
Count Theodore, employed by 
the India Company to raiſe men 
in Germany for their ſervice, is 


returned, having brought with him 


500 from the Dutchy of Wirtem- 
berg only, 

The King of Pruſſia has notified 
in form to the States-General, that 
the reports propagated, concerning 


his deſigns upon Dantzic and a part 
of Poland, are void of all founda- 
tion; that the great force which 


he has ſpread along the confines 
of Poland, was merely to prevent 


a communication of the plague, 


and that his views are, in all re- 
ſpects, pacific...” . 

Stockholm, Feb. 15, Wedneſday 
the ſenate aſſembled, and gave or- 
ders for proclaiming . his preſent | 
Majeſty Guſtayus (which was. ac- 
cordingly performed the ſame day 
at noon with the uſual ſolemnity) 
to whom they immediately took 
the oath of fidelity in the preſence 
of the other colleges, who were 


ſummoned for that purpoſe to the 


council-room ; after which they 
| IE waited 
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waited upon Prince Charles, and 
adminiſtered the ſame oath to his 
Royal Highneſs, which will like- 


wiſe be taken by all the colleges. 


Ratiſbon, Feb. 26. The Elector of 
Bavaria has cauſed ſome ſmall 
pieces or marks of copper to be 
ſtamped, and has charged an ec- 
cleſiaſtic with the office of de- 


livering them daily to the poor. 


Each piece intitles the perſon who 
receives it to à day's living at the 
hoſpital of St. Joſeph, where he 
leaves his mark, which 1s returned 
to the eccleſiaſtic to be again diſ- 
tributed. The Elector has fince 
given orders for pieces to be 


ſtamped, intitling each perſon to 


two or three days proviſion. 


Extract of a Letter from Paris, 


March 11; 
he Upon the Count de Maille- 
bois being appointed one of the 
Directors General of War, the 


Marſhals of France repreſented to 
the King, that that officer had ren- 
dered himſelf unworthy of the poſt 


conferred upon him, by the affair 
with the late M. d'Eftrees, which was 
decided by the tribunal in 1751. 
His Majeſty made anſwer, If 


the Count de Maillebois aged 


wrong, I puniſhed him for it; but 
I have ſince found that his milita- 
ry talents may be of ſervice to me 
in the commiſſion I have given 


bim.“ Notwithſtanding this an- 
Wu ſwer, the Marſhals of France have 
repeated their repreſentations to 


the King, and his Majeſty has ac- 


quieſced with them. He has re- 


moved the Count de Maillebois 
from the poſt he had given him, 
and conferred it upon Lieutenant- 
General Count de Muy.” 


Delivered, a poor woman near 


Ackworth, in Yorkſhire, of four 


4 


John James d'Ortous de Mairan, 
one of the forty members of the 
French Academy, formerly ſecre- 
tary to the royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, fellow of the 
Royal Society at London, as alſo 
of Edinburgh, Uplal, the Acade- 
mies of Peterſburgh and Stock- 
holm, and of Bologna, died at Pa- 
ris the 20th ult. in the 93d year of 
his age. He has publiſhed ſeveral 
much eſteemed works. 

Mrs. Barton, aged 103, at Portſ- 
mouth- . | 85 

Mrs. Tyrrell, mother of the late 
Admiral Tyrrell, aged 99, in Great 
Ormond-ſtreet. „5 

John Hallam, Efq; aged 97, an 


ancient commander in the navy. 


Mr. William Cotterell, farmer 
at Nottingham, aged 107; and 


three days after died his wife, aged 
98. This couple lived together 


in the marriage ftate 80 years. 


_—_— 


A 

Two carts filled with per- 
ſons intended to repreſent 
ſome imaginary criminals of rank, 


which were followed by a hearſe, 
went through the city to Tower- 


hill. In the firſt cart was a chimney- 
ſweeper, who acted the part of a 
clergyman. When they arrived, 
the perſon in the firſt cart, was 


pretendedly beheaded, then put 5 


into the hearſe and carried off. 
In the ſecond cart were ſome ſtuffed 
figures, which, after having the 
heads chopped off, were burnt, 
amidſt the huzzas of the mob. 
The Samuel, Capt. Daniel, from 


Jamaica for Liverpool, having 


ftruck upon a ſandbank in Lan- 
caſter-Bay, the crew reſolved to 
leave her; but when fix of * | 
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bailiff, and 


of Honiton, in Devonſhire, tranſ. 


and Braſs Croſby, Eſq; (Lor 
of this city) their repreſentatives in 


art which may 


90] 
had got into the boat, they were 
accidentally parted from the ſhip, 
and five of the compauy left be- 
hind ; the fix got ſafe on ſhore, 
but the others periſhed with ſhip 
and cargo. 


20 Came on before the Juſtices 


of the city and liberty of 


Weſtminſter, at their Guild-hall, 


in . King-ſtreet, a cauſe between 
Mr. W. Auſtin, plaintiff, and Mr. 


Glynn, one of his Majeſty's mel- 


fengers in ordinary, defendant. 
The action was brought by the 
plaintiff for an aſſault and battery 
en the 31k of October laſt, the 


day of the meeting of the Welt- 


minſter electors; when after a ſhort 
examination of ſome of the plain- 


tiff's witneſſes, the charge appeared 


fo fully proved, that the jury, with- 


out going into further evidence, 
immediately brought in a verdict 
for Mr. Auſtin, with twenty pounds 


damages and full coſt of ſuit. _ 
Sailed from Spithead the Juno 


frigate, under the command of 
Capt. Stott ; and the Hound-ſloop, 


Capt. Burr; with the Florida tranſ- 


port; all for Falkland's Iſland. 


On the 29th ult. the portreeve, 
rincipal inhabitants 


Bart. 


mitted to Sir George Voung, 
Mayor 


parliament, an addreſs, returning 


them thanks for their diſintereſted 


and unbiaſſed conduct in parlia- 
ment; and aſſuring them that their 


5 perſeverance in the ſame conduct 


will entitle them to their future 
confidence, in ſpite of any undue 
Fo ſuggeſted as a 

motive to ſhake their reſolutions. 
On Saturday the Dukes of Man- 


cheſter and Portland, the Marquis 


of Rockingham, Earl Fitzwilliam, 
Lord King, Sir Charles Saunders, 
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Admiral Keppel, Sir James Pen. 


nyman, Bart. Mr. Dowdeſwell and 


Mr. Edmund Burke, attended by 
the two ſheriffs, Baker and Mar- 
tin, waited on the Lord Mayor, 
and Mr. Alderman Oliver, at their 
apartments in the Tower, in order 
to expreſs their particular regard 
to the perſons of thoſe gentlemen, 
and their intire diſapprobation of 


thoſe proceedings. 


The committee of the com- J 
mon council of the city of 9 
London, unanimouſly reſolved, 
That Mr. Sohcitor do imme- 
diately apply to Mr. Serjeant 
Glynn, Mr. Dunning, and Mr. 


Lee, or ſuch of them as are in 


town, and under their directions, 
to move for Habeas Corpora for the 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, and 
Mr. Alderman Oliver, now de- 
tained in the Tower of London.” 
At the ſeſſions held at Thriſk, 
for the north riding of the county 
of York, the grand jury found 
bills of indiftment againſt he 
rioters for deſtroying the wear of 
Mr. Smith's ſmelt-mill at Raygill, 


near Reeth.— The grand jury alſo 
found bills of indictment againſt 


Mr. William P Anſon, an attorney; 
Mr. John Metcalf, an agent to 
Lord Pomfret ; and about forty 


other perſons, for riotouſly pulling 
up the flood-gate, and filling up 
_ upwards of 200 yards of the ſaid 


water-race, and building a wall 


_ acroſs the head of it on the 3 5 


ſtant. 8 

Paris, March 4. Our Eaſt-India 
company has received by a ſhip 
juſt arrived from the iſland of 
Madagaſcar, an ample relation of 


the ſucceſs of a voyage made by 
M. Poivre to the Spice Iſlands. 
His ſhip left Madagaſcar in Ja- 


nuary 1769, and returned to the 
Iſle de France in the month of 
1 b 05 june 
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June in the year following, with 
a cargo of 400 plants of the nut- 
meg-tree, 10,000 nutmegs, ſeventy 
plants of the clove-tree, and a cheſt 


of cloves, all which productions, 


agreeable to an order of the up- 


per- council of that place, will be 


planted there by repartition. They 
were brought thither from iſlands 


which do not depend on the Dutch 


Eaſt-India company. — This pro- 
ject may not be quite ſo noble 
as that of Nabob hunting, but is 


| certainly more commercial, and 
will be perhaps, in the end, not 


leſs beneficial. 


zh. The Right Hon. the 


Chief Juftice de Grey's, in Lin- 


colns-inn- fields, by virtue of a 


writ of Habeas Corpus; when, 


after hearing counſel, the Lord 


Chief Juſtice was of opinion, that 
he ſhould be recommitted, as the 
parliament was not prorogued. 
The Counſel were, Mr. Serjeant 
Glynn, and Mr. Lee of Lincolns- 
inn.—Mr. Alderman Oliver was 


carried before Lord Mansfield, at 


his chambers in Serjeant's-inn. 


The counſel, as alſo his Lordſhip's 


opinion, were the ſame with that 
of Lord Chief Juſtice de Grey.— 
Another reaſon for their Lordſhip's 
refuſing to grant their enlarge- 


ment, 1s that they could not ven- 
{ ture to determine an affair of ſuch 
moment without the advice of the 


other judges. — They were attended 
by the committee appointed by the 
city for conducting the affair of 
their magiſtrates. 

About noon, two carts preceded 
by a hearſe were drawn through 


the city to Tower-hill. In the firſt 


cart, fat a man repreſenting an 
executioner, having the care of 
three figures painted on paſte- 


Lord Mayor was brought 
in a private manner, to Lord 


board, near as large as life, hang- 
ing on a wooden frame in form of 
a gallows, which reached quite 
acroſs the cart. In the front the 
figures were painted with night- 
caps on, and handkerchiefs over 
their eyes; on their backs were 
written, in large characters, the 
names of two perſons of rank, and 
an alderman: in the ſecond cart 
were four figures painted, and 
hanging in the ſame manner, with 
names alſo on their backs. When 
the carts, &c. arrived at Tower- 
hill, the gallows was fixed up, and 


in a ſhort time after the figures 
and pgallows were ſet on fire and 


conſumed. | 

A man in the crowd being ob- 
ſerved taking down the names, 
written on the back of the figures, 
was ſeized as a ſpy, and ducked in 
the Tower-ditch, till he was almoſt 
dead, though he aſſured the mob 
that he copied them only to ſatisfy 
tis own-curiofity;. 2h 75: 
An hour after the aboye tranſ- 
action, the dying ſpeeches of ſome 
ſuppoſed malefactors were cried 
about the ſtreet s. 
A letter from Copenhagen ſays, 
The facility with which titles 
and honours have been hitherto 
conferred in Denmark, having 
rendered the number of thoſe who 
have obtained them ſo great, that 


dignities no longer ſerve to diſ- 


tinguiſh virtue and merit; the 


King hath juſt iſſued a reſcript, 


whereby he notifies, that for the 
future he will honour with rank 
and titles none but ſuch whoſe 
actions ſhall appear to have merited 
them, and to whom the colleges 
or departments to which they be- 
long (and which are to be reſpon- 


fible) ſhall render teſtimonials, _ 
whenever they ſolicit for any parti- 
_ cular maxk of royal favour.” 
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from whence they deſerted.“ 


the Duke of Orleans. 


* 
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Extract of a Letter from the Hague, 


March 29. | 
Ever ſince the acceſſion of the 


late Prince of Orange, father of 


the preſent, to the Stadtholderſhi 
of the United Provinces, the ul 
tom of hanging deſerters has been 
laid aſide, and they have been con- 
demned to work at the fortifica- 
tions. It is to be ſuppoſed, that 
within the ſpace of 13 years, the 
number of theſe unhappy people 


muſt have become very conſidera- 


ble. The Prince Stadtholder be- 


ing moved with compaſſion for 


their ſituation, took occaſion, on 


the birth of the Princeſs his 
daughter, to order all of them to 
be ſet at liberty, on condition that 


they ſhould return to the regiments 


| Paris, March 29. The conver- 
ſation of this city is engroſſed by 


the proteſt made to the King the 


13th inſt. by the Princes of the 


blood againſt what has been done 


fo the prejudice of the parliament, 
and delivered that day to his Ma- 


| zeſty at Choiſy by M. de Pour, firſt 


gentleman of the bed-chamber to 
This pro- 
ceeding of the Princes of the blood 
induced the King to call a council 
the Friday following, in which it 


was debated whether the princes 
of the blood ſhould not be baniſned; 


but ſuch violent proceedings meet- 
ing with great oppoſition, no- 


thing was concluded upon at that 


Laſt Monday the court of aydes 


received a lettre de catchet, by 
which the King ordered to appear 
before him on the Wedneſday fol . 


Jowing at eleven o'clock in the 


morning, the firſt preſident, two 


_— ſeſſions at Guildhall, 
t 
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other preſidents, and the preflier 
with his regiſters, it is ſuppoſed 
with a deſign to eraſe the reſolu- 
tions of that court on the 22d inſt. 
The quarter ſeſſions of the peace 
for the city and liberty of Weſt. 
minſter ended at Guildhall. Mr, 


Keys, who was apprehended for 


aſſaulting a conſtable at the Houſe 
of Commons, and gave bail, was 
ſurrendered, and ſent to Bridewell, 
in order to take his trial next ſeſ- 
tons. FOE 5 

Ihe ſame day the bill againſt a 


hoſier in the city, for crying out, 


when his Majeſty went laſt to the 
Houſe, No Lord Mayor, no 
_ was thrown out by the jury 


at the new Guildhall, Weſtmin- 
ter. 1 WED TE 


Being the firſt day of the Sch. 
ere being no Locum Tenens, the 
court was opened by the recorder, 
Sir William Stephenſon, Mr. Al- 
derman Peers, and Mr. Alderman 


Wilkes, the only Magiſtrates pre- 


fent. They proceeded to ſwear in 
the grand jury, who that afternoon 
found bills of indictment againit 
W. Whitham, the meſſenger of 
the Houſe of Commons, for aſſault- 
ing and taking into cuſtody John 
Miller, printer, and againſt E. 
Twine 8 for aſſaulting 
and ſeizing J. Wheble. 


: To the Citizens of London. 


The Lord Mayor having heard 
that ſeveral perſons are uneaſy for 
fear he ſhould ſtop the delivery of 
corn and coal ſhips in the port of 
London, during his confinement | 
in the Tower, thinks proper to 

ive this public notice, that there 
is no foundation for any ſuch re- 
port, he being determined (as far as 
may be in his power to prevent it) 
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that no individual ſhall ſuffer by 
his impriſonment. 
Braſs Croſby, Mayor. 


From the Tower, 


April 8. 1771. 


Extract of a Letter from E dinburgh, 

BY dated April 2. 

« Our laſt advices from Dumfries 
ſay, that the number of people aſ- 
ſembled there (on account of the 
high price of corn) had increaſed 
to above 1500, and proceeded to 


unload ſome meal which was on 
board a veſſel bound for Irvine, 


on which the military marched 


down to the ſhip; the mob then 
| diſperſed, but when the ſoldiers 
| were returning to the town, the 
| mob aſſaulted them violently with 


ſtones, &c. in a narrow ſtreet called 


the Fryar's Wynd, which leads 
from the hs to the town; ſe- 
veral of the officers and many of 


the men were much hurt ; the ma- 
giſtrates and juſtices of the peace 
who attended the party gave them 
orders to fire; a few of the ranks 
did ſo, but fired over their heads, 
and finding they were not intimi- 
dated, they at laſt fired among 
the mob; one man was killed, 
another dangerouſly wounded, and 


died next day, and about five or 


fix were ſlightly wounded : the 
mob then diſperſed.” | 

This day there was a 
very full meeting of the 


| fociety of the Bill of Rights, in 


purſuance of the ſpecial ſummons, 
upon important buſineſs, The 


meeting opened with a confirma- 
tion of the gratification before 
agreed upon to the printers; and 


a vote of thanks was then re- 


ſolved upon to the Lord Mayor, 
for his upright and intrepid con- 


193 
duct in defending the undoubted 
liberties of the ſubject againſt the 
illegal and arbitrary proceedings 
of the preſent H of C——, 


During the progreſs of the debate 


upon the firſt motion, a very vio- 
lent altercation paſſed, as uſual, 
between Mr. Wilkes and Mr. 
Horne. Mr. Wilkes in particular, 
declared that Mr. Horne's con- 


duct both to him and the public, 


had neither been conſiſtent with 
the truth of a clergyman, or the 
faith and honour of a gentleman. 
Mr. Horne ſaid, that the ſociety 
was become nothing more than a 
ſcene of perſonal quarrel ; the pub- 
lic intereſts were abſorbed in the 
petty faction of one individual 
that regularity, decency, order, 
and concord, were baniſhed toge- 
ther; he therefore moved, That 
the ſociety ſhould be diſſolved.” 
It was in vain objected, that a mo- 
tion of that conſequence ſhould not 
be put ſo ſuddenly, whatever cauſe 
to it the preſent diſturbances might 
afford; that, in fact, the ferment. 
in which the ſociety then was, 
ſnewed an improper temper of diſ- 
cuſſing ſo ſerious a queſtion; and 
that, at leaſt, the ſenſe of the ſo- 
ciety ſhould be firſt taken, whe- 
ther they would reſcind the reftric- 
tive reſolution againſt opening any 
new ſubſcriptions whatſoever, but 
for the private purpoſes of Mr. 


Wilkes, till the whole lift of his 


debts was diſcharged; as the charge 


againſt the ſociety for exiſting only 


in the capacity of Mr. Wilkes's com- 
mittee, might then be obviated. 
Both parties, 2 ſure of a vic- 
tory, or deſirous of meeting their 
defeat, were eager to put the queſ- 
tion. The motion to defer the 
conſideration of a diſſolution, was 
only ſupported by five members, 

/ END among 


94] 
among whom were, Dr. Lee, Mr. 
Morris, Mr. Grieve, &c. The 
main queſtion was then put, when 
there appeared for the diſſolution, 
24 ; againſt it, 26. Mr. Alder- 
man "Townſend was in the chair, 
and the whole number preſent at 
the meeting was 53, being the 
fulleſt meeting which had ever been 
held in the ſociety. Lord Mount- 
morres, and another gentleman, 
retired before the diviſion. For 
diſſolving the ſociety, there ap- 


peared, Mr. Alderman Sawbridge, 


Sir Francis Bernard, Sir Francis 
Delaval, Mr. Bellas, Mr. 'Tooke, 
Mr. Horne, Mr. T. Oliver, Mr. 
Twogood, &c. Againſt it, Mr. 
R. Jones, Mr. Ellis, Mr. Bull, Mr. 
Baldy, Mr. Adair, Dr. Wilſon, 
Mr. Wilkes, Mr. Churchill, &c. 
the gentlemen who divided againſt 
putting the queſtion. Thoſe who 


were for the diſſolution, having 


failed in their motion, then imme- 
diately proceeded to ſtrike their 
names out of the ſociety's book, 

which was firſt done by Mr. Alder- 
man Townſend, who alſo ſtruck 
out, at the ſame time, the names 
of Sir Cecil Wray and Mr. Charles 
Turner, who had authoriſed him 
for that purpoſe. After this, they 


withdrew into another room, and 


there ſigned a reſolution to form a 


new ſociety to exiſt only upon the 


public ground. Mr. Morris, Mr. 
Grieve, Dr. Lee, Mr. Sayer, and 
others, declared they would fol- 
low them in their ſeceſſion, unleſs 
the remaining members of the ſo- 
ciety came to a reſolution to re- 
ſeind the vote of reſtriction againſt 
opening new ſubſcriptions, as pub- 
lic exigencies ſhould require, whe- 
ther gentlemen were willing to 


contribute farther to the diſcharge 


of Mr. Wilkes's debts or not. 
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At a meeting of the com- 1 
mon council of the ward af 1 2 8 
Farringdon Without, at the Lon- 
don Coffee-houſe; the gentlemen 
preſent were unanimous in their 
wiſhes and intreaties that Mr. Al- 
derman Wilkes might be choſen, 
at Midſummer next, one of the 
ſheriffs of this city, and that he 
would accept of that office. To 
which he anſwered, that if he had 


the honour to be choſen ſheriff, he 


would certainly accept of that im- 
portant office. e 5 
The Earl of Holderneſs is made 


governor to the Prince of Wales; 


Leonard Smelt, Eſq; ſub-gover- 
nor; Dr. Markham, Biſhop of 
Cheſter, preceptor; and Mr. Jack- 
ſon, ſub- preeeptort. 
Was held at Merchant-taylor's 
hall, the anniverſary feaſt of the 
London hoſpital, after an excellent 
ſermon preached on the occaſion, 


at St. Lawrence's church, before 


the governors, by the Right Rev. 
John, Lord Biſhop of Peter- 
borough : When the collection at 
the church and hall amounted to 
14531. 2d. which, with 2001. le- 
gacies paid in at the hall, made in 
the whole the ſum of 16531. 2d. 
The following bills re- 15 
ceived the royal aſſent by a 
commiſſion from his Majeſty, viz. 
The bill for raiſing a certain 


ſum of money by loans on Exche- 


quer bills, 
preſent year. 5 
For improving and preſerving 
the fiſheries in the river Tweed, 
&c. | 
For licenſing an additional num- 
ber of hackney coaches. e 
For continuing the tolls on Lon- 


or the ſervice of the 


don- brid 


5 | 
And alle to ſeveral road and in- 
cloſure bills. | bs 
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Mr. Wilkes waited on Mr. Oli- 
yer in the Tower, and told him the 


| reſolution he had taken to be ſheriff 


next year with him, Mr. Oliver 
gave many ſtrong reaſons why Mr. 


Wilkes ought not to attempt it, 


but his arguments were ineffec- 
tual. mo 5 - 1 
In the evening, Mr. Wilkes's 


deputy received a letter from Mr. 


Oliver to the following effect: 
<« that Mr. Oliver knowing, from 


Mr. Wilkes's own declarations, 


that his political views and inten- 


tions were very different from Mr. 
Oliver's, he was, for that reaſon 


and many others, determined not 
to ſerve the office of ſheriff with 
Mr. Wilkes; and he deſires Mr. 
Wilkes to ſhew this his letter to 
the gentlemen of his ward, if he 
was determined to perſevere in his 
attempt.“ „„ 1 
On Thurſday night, about nine 
o'clock, as Col. Deſaguliers, of the 
royal regiment of Artillery, was 
going in his chariot to his houſe 


at Woolwich, he was ſtopped by 


a ſingle footpad on this ſide the 


Five Bells on the Deptford-road, 


who preſented a piſtol to the coach- 
man, bid him ſtop, and then de- 
manded the Colonels money, who 


gave him his purſe, containing 


40s. whilſt he was putting it into 
his pocket, the coachman leaped 


from the box, tript up his heels, 


and fell upon him : the footpad 
being a ſtrong man, about twenty- 


five years of age, got up again, and 


endeavoured to ſtrike the coach- 


man with the butt end of his pi- 
| ftol, but was prevented by the Co- 


lonel, who had jumped out of his 


carriage and drawn his ſword, with 
which, in the ſcuffle, he wounded . 
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ſtreet (who were upon the road) to 


their aſſiſtance; and the Colonel's 


footman, who had ſtopt to pay the 
turnpike, alſo came up at the ſame 
time; when they ſeized the foot- 
pad, got him into the carriage, 
and carried him to an inn in Green- 
wich, where, on the conſtable's 
ſearching him, another loaded pi- 
ſtol, a ſharp knife, and a hanger 
were found upon him. He was 
carried before Juſtice Ruſſell, where 
he confeſſed the fact; ſaid he was 
a gardener at Greenwich, and that 
it was his firſt fact of the kind. 
The Colonel ſent for a ſurgeon to 
dreſs the fellow's wound, and or- 
dered care to be taken of him till 
he ſhall be fit to be ſent to priſon... 
Was held a court of common- 
council, when Alderman Treco- 
thick, Locum Tenens, acquainted 
the. court, that the bill for em- 
banking the river Thames at Dur- 
ham-yard had paſſed the Houſe of 
Commons; upon which, a motion 
was made, that a petition be im- 
mediately prepared and preſented 
to the Houſe of Lords; which was 
carried in the affirmative, and or- 
dered accordingly. 6 eb 
'The ſeſſions ended at the 8 
Old Bailey; at this ſeſſions . 
9o priſoners were tried, five of 
whom were capitally convicted, 
two were caſt for tranſportation for 
fourteen, and 34 for ſevèn years; 
BOYS branded, and two whip- 
VVV | 
l The woman for the murder of 
her baſtard child, by cutting off 
its head, was acquitted yeſterday 
at the Old Bailey; it appearing 


that at the time the fa& was com- 


mitted ſhe was inſane. | 
The trial of Mr. Powell for for- 


the robber. The noiſe brought gery is put off till next ſeſſions. 


two young gentlemen of Lombard- 


Among thoſe capitally . 
e IC 
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wife of 


96 
ed, was Richard Hewett, a hack- 


ney-coachman, for the wilful mur- 


der of Sarah Oſbell, alias Sarah the 
Tongue, with whom 
he had ſome acquaintance, who, 


being with another young woman 
at a ſtatute for hiring themſelves, 
was invited by Hewett, and one 


Johnſon (another coachman, who 
is acquitted) to take a ride in their 
coaches to Mother Red Cap's, near 
Pancras. They dined together, 
and about ſeven in the evening, 
on their return home, ſtopped in 
Fig-lane, where Hewett offering 
ſome indecencie; to the deceaſed, 


ſhe either jumped or was puſhed 


out of his coach,-and fell back- 
wards ; but recovering herſelf, ran 
a few yards, and then dropping, 


he drew her by the legs about the 


ſpace of one yard ; on which the 


other girl ran away, and the de- 


ceaſed was ſoon after found dead, 


with her ſkull fractured, and a 
Cloak ſoaked in blood, which had 


ran out of her ears. 


Matthew and Patrick Kennedy, 
convicted in February 1770, for 


the murder of Bigby the watch- 


man, were ſet to the bar, and in- 


formed, that his Majeſty had ex- 


rended his royal mercy to them on 
the following condition; Matthew 
to be tranſported for life, and Pa- 
trick for fourteen years, which they 
accepted of, and received ſentence 


to be tranſported accordingly. 


Laſt Wedneſday morning, about 


feven o'clock, a young woman near 
23 years of age, who had lain at 


the Bolt and Tun Inn in Fleet- 


ſtreet, was found ſhot to death in 


her apartment; there were two 


piſtols in the room with her, the 


one loaded and the other diſcharg- 


ed. Soon after this unhappy af- 


fair happened, her huſband, from 
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whom ſhe eloped, came to the inn 
to enquire for her; and, to his 
great ſurprize, found her in that 
ſhocking condition : they had been 
married about a month, and ſhe 


had taken a poſt-chaiſe to go to 
Richmond, as Wedneſday morn- 


ing, and wrote to her friends in 
the country, intimating that they 
muſt never expect to ſee her again. 
On Thurſday the coroner's inqueſt 
fat on her body, and brought in 
their verdict lunacy. _ | 

Yeſterday, between four Gth 


and five o'clock, a mob aſ- 


ſembled in a field near Bethnal- 
Green, conſiſting of upwards of 
two thouſand, when they ſet upon 


one Clark, a pattern-drawer, who 


was the principal evidence againſt 


the two cutters that were executed 


at Bethnal-Green ſome time ſince; 
they continued pelting him with 


brickbats, &c. for three hours, 


which laid his ſkull entirely open. 
Never did any poor mortal ſuffer 
more than he did ; he begged of 
them ſeveral times to ſhoot him ; 
but they kept ſtoning him till he 


died in the greateſt agonies. Six 


or ſeven are ſaid to be taken into 
cuſtody on this account. 

The ſtay of the King of Sweden 
at Paris, has been protracted by 
the difficulties he found in . 


the arrears of his ſubſidy, whic 


amount to eight millions; and in 
part of which he has obtained a 


promiſe for the immediate pay- 


thouſand: livres. | 
Was determined in th 2th, 
courtof Common-Pleas, the | 
action upon the caſe for a libel and 
defamatory words, Onflow againſt 
Horne, as by adjournment the laſt 
termi. nn 3 — 
The Lord Chief Juſtice, it is ſaid, 


alter 


ment of a million five hundred 


2 
* 
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after recapitulating the whole of 
the caſe, and the arguments uſed 
by both counſels laſt term, obſerv- 
ed, that one general rule was to 


be obſerved in caſes of defamatory 


words; and that was, when the 
words ſo ſpoken were-obnoxious to 
proſecution and puniſhment ; yet 
even this general rule was ſubject 
to limitation. For inſtance, ſays 
he, to charge a trader with bank- 
ruptcy, a man of profeſſion with 
incapacity, or a ee in a pub- 
lic office with a breach of truſt. 
Theſe ſpecific charges are certain- 


ly actionable, becauſe the damages 


are obvious. But let us ſee how 
theſe facts will operate on the caſe 
in point. At a meeting at Epſom, 
on the 29th of June, 1769, to in- 
ſtrut the repreſentatives of the 
county, the ed Gs ſaid, “ As 
for inſtructing one of our members 
to obtain redreſs, we may as well 


inſtruct the winds, the water, or 


the air; for ſhould he (Mr. Onſlow) 


promiſe his aſſiſtance, I will not 


believe him.” Now here is no 
charge of the violation of his oath 
as a member of parliament, or any 


charge * he may ſuffer da- 


mages. The ſentence contains no 


more than that he believes Mr. 
Onflow will not keep his word: 


for theſe reaſons I am of opinion, 


no judgment can be given. The 
reſt of the judges were of the ſame 


opinion; and the verdict of 4ool. 


damages to Mr. Onſlow was ſet 
aſide. „ | 


| This day the city were heard by 
| Counſel at the bar of the Houſe of 


Lords, againſt the Durham-yard 
Embankment Bill; the counſel 


were, Mr. Lee, Mr. Davenport, 


and another gentleman, for the 
city, and Mr. Maddox on the other 
ide. Mr. Lee ſpoke for ſome time 

Vor. XIV. 


* 


againſt the bill, and in defence of 


the city's right to the ſoil or bed 


of the river; he acknowledged, 
that Meſſrs. Adams were very able 


and experienced architects; but 


although he admired the elegance 
of their buildings, he never could 


allow that from thence alone aroſe 


a right of building on that 8 
which was the property of others. 


That the city had a right, and had 


exerciſed a right, for numberleſs 
years, as landlords of the bed of 
the river, could be eaſily proved 
from the written minutes of the 
court of aldermen. Accordingly, 
from many different volumes of re- 
pertories, various caſes were read 
(ſome 100, others 150, and others 


200 years back) where the city 


had deſtroyed ſtairs and cauſeways 
erected on the ſides of the river, 
received rents for ſheds and em- 
bankments, granted leave to erect 
ſtairs, &c. and all in parts of the 
river that were beyond the land 
limits of the city; in particular, a 


leaſe of a part of the river now te- 


nanted at 408. per annum, by Sir 


Joſeph Mawbey, on the Surry-fide, 
was produced, and Mr. Mountague 


of the Chamberlain's office, ſwore 
to the receipt of the rent, together 
with 4d. yearly, that had been paid 
almoſt 150 years, for an erection 
on the fide of the river, between 
Temple-Bar and Somerſet-Houſe : _ 
among other written teſtimonies, 


one was read, where the commiſ- _ 
ſioners of the navy had petitioned, 
and received leave from the court 


of aldermen to make an erection 
on the Surry ſide the river. 

The Right Hon. Braſs 4 
Croſby, Eſq; Lord Mayor, **** 
accompanied by the committee, 
went in coaches; from the Tower 
to Weſtminker-/Hall, and being | 
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brought to the court of Common- 
Pleas, Mr. Serjeant Glynn opened 
the matter with great energy, and 
was ſeconded by Mr. Serjeant Lee. 
After the counſel had ended, the 
court ſpoke with great preciſion 


and clearneſs on the ſubject, and 


found that no court of juſtice had 
any juriſdiction over the Houſe of 
Commons, who, in the preſent 
caſe, were only acting with reſpect 
to their own members, a thing pe- 
culiar to every ſociety, and ſhew- 
ing a power which was veſted in 
them by the very fundamentals of 


the conſtitution ; that his Lord- 


ſhip's deed was not only a con- 
tempt of the Houſe of Commons, 


but even of the citizens of London 


themſelves, who are virtually a 


part of the hon. Houſe by their re- 


preſentatives; on which account 


the court found themſelves inca- 


pable to relieve his Lordfhip, fo 


that he was remanded back to the 


Tower. . | 
When his Lordſhip came out of 


Weſtminſter-hall, to return to the 
Tower, the populous took the 


horſes from his coach, and dragged 
him in it to the Manſion-houſe, 
where he dined ; after which he 


ſigned ſeveral affidavits, and tranſ- 


acted ſome other buſineſs, which 
had been delayed for want of the 
attendance of the chief magiſtrate. 

The further conſideration on the 


Angleſea claim of peerage came on 


before the Upper Aſſembly, when, 


after a very ſhort debate, Lord 
_ Wentworth reported from the com 


mittee, that the claimant had no 


right to the titles, honours, and 


dignities claimed by his petition. 
Being St. George's day, 
was held the anniverſary 
feaſt of the laudable ſociety of An- 
tigallicans, They went in pro- 
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ceſlion to Stepney church, where 


the Rev. Mr. Evans, chaplain to 
the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, 


preached an excellent ſermon fuit- 


able to the occaſion ; after which, 


the ſtewards went in a body, and 
waited on the Lord Mayor in the 
Tower, and paid their compliments 
on behalf of the whole ſociety, 
and afterwards returned to the 
Mile-end Aſſembly-room, where 
there was an elegant entertainment 
provided. After dinner, they elect- 
ed the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor 
Grand Preſident for the year en- 
ſung, which office his e 
accepted with the utmoſt politeneſs 


and reſpect. 


The Higher Aſſembly 2th. 
concluded their inveſtiga- ir 
tion of the embanking bill. Hav- 
ing had the fulleft evidence on the 

jet, and heard counſel, they 
debated the queſtion in the Houſe ; 
and it was carried in favour of the 
embankment, and for committing 
the bill, twenty-nine to four. 

The ſpecial verdict, ſome _ 
time ſince obtained by Mr. 
Stock, an attorney, againſt Ga- 


briel Harris, Eſq; the poſtmaſter 


of Glouceſter, for not delivering 2 
letter to him directed, at his place 
of abode, without payment of a 
further gratuity than the legal 
poſtage, came on for a ſecond ar- 
gument in the court of King's- 
Bench; when the court gave judg- 
ment for the plaintiff, declaring, 
that by the ſeveral acts relating to 
the poſt- office, all letters muſt be 
delivered by the poſt-maſter of 
every poſt- town, to the perſons to 
whom ſuch letters are directed, 
without any other gratuity than the 
legal rate of poſtage; and that the 
limits or extent of the places at 
which ſuch letters are to be deli- 
15 8 vered, 
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vefed, can only be ſettled by the 


cuſtoms of ſuch poſt- town. 
His Majeſty has been graciouſſy 
pleaſed, in conſideration of theſe 


dear times, to order that the deduc- 
tion of one ſhilling in the pound, 


which has been hitherto made by 


the paymaſter-general of the army, 


from the pay of the foot- ſoldiers, 
be remitted ; as alſo the deduc- 
tion to the regimental paymaſter 


and ſurgeon, the better to enable 
them to provide neceſſaries. 
Conſtantinople, March 4. On the 
18th paſt, at midnight, a dread- 
ful fire happened at Galata, which 
conſumed 2500 houſes and ſhops. 


It broke out near the Gate of To- 
phana, and a very high northerly 
wind ſpread the flames with rapid 
vehemency ; ſo that the fire raged 


for fifteen hours. The miſerable 
inhabitants were chiefly Greeks, 


Armenians and Jews, and ſuffered 


much from the cold, which was ſo 


intenſe, that a continual ſnow fell 


to the ground frozen like hail ; 
ſome children and ſick people have 
loſt their lives by it; but we do not 


bear that any periſhed in the flames. 


Two other fires began the ſame 
night at Conftantinople ; the one 


laid 12 houſes in aſhes, the other 3. 
It is ſaid to be diſcovered, that all 


the three fires were cauſed by in- 
cendiaries, and that an attempt 


was made the ſame night to ſet fire 


to the quarter of the Greeks at 
Fanal in Conſtantinople. 


* 


inhabitants of what little they had 


ſaved, in order to deter others, 
ordered them to be thrown into the 


flames. 


Paris, April 2. We hear from 


Cadiz, that the Spaniſh Galleon 


1 


3 
POriflamme was caſt away the 27th 
of July laſt, on the coaſt of Chili. 


This ſhip ſailed from Cadiz for 


Lima, in February 1770, with a 
cargo valued at 12 millions of li- 
vres. The crew conſiſted of 500 
men, and ſhe had many paſlengers. 
An epidenncal ſickneſs having 
broke out among them during their 
paſſage, diminiſhed the crew very 
much, ſo that there were ſcarce 
hands enough to work the ſhip. 


The 27th of July the Oriflamme 


being within ſight of land, per- 
ceived the Gaillard, another ſhip, 
to whom ſhe made ſignals of di- 
ſtreſs. The latter ſent her ſhalloop 


with 40 men, to carry proviſions 


and refreſhments on board ; but 
the weather being bad, and a high 
ſea, the ſhalloop could not get up 
to the Oriflamme, which was thrown 
on ſhore by a guſt of wind, and 


broke into three pieces. It was 


not poſſible to ſave any of thoſe 
who remained on. board, and but 


| you little of the cargo. 


erlin, April I 3. The preſent | 


ſeverity and extreme rigour of the 


weather is ſo very remarkable, that 


the oldeſt people here do not re- 
member to have ſeen or heard of 
the like; for it ſtill continues to 
freeze every night as in the middle 
of winter, and a great quantity of 
ſnow lies on the ground, which ſo 


diſtreſſes the poor inhabitants of 
the country; that the moſt melan- 
choly accounts are daily received 
Ihe Caimachan, and other great 
officers attended, and the former 
ſeeing ſome wretches pillaging the 


of the miſery and wretchedneſs 
occaſioned by this dreadful cala- 
mit. „ | 

Francfort, April 7. The want of 
proviſions is very great both here 
and in the circle of Swabia. Our 
magiſtrates diſtribute bread to the 


poor gratis, and thoſe of Nurem- 
berg do the ſame. In Bavaria bread 
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is at an exceſſive high price; both 


there and in Swabia the muid of 


rye ſells for 36 florins. 

Ihe Sieur Meſher, aſtronomer 

to the French marine, diſcovered 

- new comet the firſt of this month, 
to the right below the Pleiads, and 

between the ſtars Nu and Epſilon, 

of the conftellation Aries. It 1s 


not eaſrly ſeen without glaſſes ; the 


tail 1s about two degrees and a 
half in length, and is directed to- 
wards the Pleiads: this comet fol- 


lows the order of the ſigns, and its 
motion 1s uniform; it runs through 


a degree in twenty - four hours. 
29th. 


don in Berkſhire ; it was but mo- 


mentary, yet ſufficiently diſtin- 
guiſhed by many perſons, and ſo 
violent as to lift them up in their 


chairs, and the pavement moved 
at the ſame time. 'The wind was 
eaſterly, and remarkably ſtill at 
the time. e 
A petition from Mr. Allen, fa- 
ther of the young man who was 
murdered in St. 


Aſſembly, praying an inquiry con- 


cerning the murder of his ſon, and 


juſtice againſt the inhuman mur- 
derers, &c. . 


| zoth ; 


by writ of Habeas Corpus, before 
the Barons of the Exchequer, when 
after the writ was read, Mr. Ser- 


with the greateſt 


e was ſeconded by Mr. 


Serjeant Jephſon, and Mr. Lee, 
who quoted a number of caſes, in 
all of which, the perſons found to 
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At half an hour after five 
| in the afternoon, a ſmart 
ſhock of an earthquake was felt 
through the whole town of Abing- 


eorge's Fields, 
was yeſterday delivered to a great 


At ten o'clock, Richard 
Oliver, Eſq ; was brought 


be unlawfully committed were diſ- 
charged. The Barons, however, 


were of opinion, that he ought to 


be remanded. But Mr. Baron Per- 
rot declared he could by no means 
ſubſcribe to the doctrine, that every 
thing the Houſe does, under pre- 
tence of privilege, muſt therefore 
neceſſarily be legal. The alder- 
man was accordingly remanded 
back to the Tower. | 
During the courſe of the month, 
the Rt. Hon. Braſs Croſby, Lord 
Mayor, has received the freedom 
of the city of Worceſter, and of the 
town of Bedford; as alſo addreſſes 
from the counties of Carmarthen, 


Pembroke and Cardigan; and the 


towns of Newcaſtle, Stratford and 
Honiton. The common-council 
of moſt of the city wards, and alſo | 
the ſociety at the Standard Tavern, 
have paid their compliments to his 
Lordſhip in the Tower. 

Died lately, Wm. Allen, Eſq; 
at Bury St. Edmond's ; he had 25 
children by his firſt wife. 5 

Rev. Mr. Nelſon, aged 92, at 
Kenſington: Gere 
Mrs. Armitage, aged 9/7, in 
Tothill- fields, Weſtminſter. 
Dorothy Downing, aged 63; 


Elizabeth Howard, aged 79 ; Geo. 


Exchange, aged 84; and Sarah. 


 Daws, aged 85, whoſe ages toge- 


ther amount to 311, all died the 
ſame day, in the workhouſe of St. 
George, Hanover- ſquare. 

Capt. Francis Ellis, aged 95, at 


Whitby, in Yorkſhire: and a few 
days before, Mary his wife, aged 
jeant Glynn made a motion for his 5 
enlargement, which he ſupported 
ropriety of ar- 


"Nathaniel Wickfield, aged 103, 
at Ladridge in Lancaſhire. 

Mrs. Mary Agar, a widow lady 
of great fortune, aged 106, at Ring- 
wood, in the county of Kilkenny, 
ee, -- £ 
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Mrs. Boyce, aged 107, at Guild- 
ford, in Surry; ſhe retained her 


ſenſes to the laſt. 20 | 
James Dickie, near Slains Caſtle, 
Scotland, aged 109. | 


Ralph Coulſon at Grimſtone, 
Yorkſhire, aged 107. 

Mr. Taunton, a farmer at Nor- 
wich, aged 108. 


_— 


MAY. 


oY The Select Committte, for 


examining into the cauſe of 
the obſtructions to the authority of 


the Lower Aſſembly, made their 
report, which was as follows: 


Your Committee have ſelected 
a few caſes from among the many 
referred to in the margin of this 


report, which, from the nature of 


their circumſtances, or the im- 
portance of the doQrine which they 
illuſtrate, or the conſequences 
which they produced, ſeemed to 
your Committee fit to be more fully 


ſtated than che margin would ad- 
mit, and are therefore added as 
an appendix to this report. 


Four Committee beg leave to 
obſerve, that in the diligent ſearch 
they have made in the Journals, 
they have not been able to find an 


Inſtance that any court or magiſtrate 


has preſumed to commit, during 


the fitting of Parliament, an officer 


of the Houſe for executing the or- 
ders of the Houſe. | | 


They further beg leave to ob- 


ſerve, that they have not been able 


to find that there has ever been an 


inſtance wherein this Houſe has 
ſuffered any perſon committed by 


order of this Houſe, to be dif- 


charged during the ſame ſeſſion, 


by any other authority whatſoever, | 
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without again committing ſuch 
perſon. 5 

As therefore, with regard to 
J. Miller, who was delivered from 
the cuſtody of the meſſenger, by 
the Lord Mayor, who, ſor the faid 
offence, is now under the cenſure 
of the Houſe ; as it appears to 
your Committee that it highly con- 


cerns the dignity and power of the 


Houſe to maintain its authority in 
this inſtance, by retaking the ſaid 
J. Miller. | | 
The Committee recommend to 
the conſideration of the Houſe, _ 
Whether it may not be expe- 


dient that the Houſe ſhould order, 


that the ſaid J. Miller be taken 


into the cuſtody of the Serjeant at 


Arms attending this Houſe ; 

And that the Serjeant at Arms, 
his deputy, or deputies, be ſtrictly 
injoined to call upon the ma- 
giſtrates, officers of the peace, and 
other perſons, who, by the terms 
of the Speaker's warrant, are re- 


- quired to be aiding and aſſiſting to 


him in the execution thereof, for 
ſuch aſſiſtance as the ſaid ſerjeant, 


his deputy, or deputies, ſhall find 


neceſſary to enable him, or them, 


to take into cuſtody the ſaid ]. 
Miller. PTE 


wo [The Select Committee have ſat 


examining the Journals, &c. &Cc. 
every day, Sundays excepted, from 
the 28th of March laſt, to April 


38] ---- | 


The appendix to che report 
above, conſiſts of precedents, re- 


ſolutions, &c. of the Houſe, for 


many years back, and is totally 
unintereſting to the preſent diſ- 
pute. TE; e 
A pottle of green peas was . 
brought to Covent-garden 
market, and ſold for two guineas. 
[H] 3. -- A com- 


chamber, and the 


me} 


A committee of the ward of 
Broad-ſtreet met, in order to take 
the advice of counſel, how to pro- 
ceed againſt, their Alderman for 
refuſing the inhabitants the mace, 


when they waited on the Lord. 
Mayor and Alderman Oliver: The 


mace was a preſent of the late Sir 
J- Barnard to the ward. 
The gentlemen of his Royal 


Highneſs the Prince of Wales's 


newly appointed houſhold, met at 
the Queen's Palace for the firſt 
time, 
the occaſion. 7 | 
Ihe laſt letters from Paris ad- 


viſe, that the Duke d' Harcourt has 


refuſed to take the command of 


the troops in Normandy. They“ 
write from the capital of that pro- 


vince, that on the 15th of April, 


the day after the laſt bed of juſtice, 


the parliament aſſembled and iſſued 


bers of the new parliament Intru- 


ders, Uſurpers of the Effects of other 


Peeple, Enemies of the State, and 


Jiolators of their Oaths, and ſtrictly 


forbids the acknowledgment or 
execution of any of their arrets : 
this proceeding will probably coſt 
the parliament of Rouen very dear. 
Eleven members of the great coun- 
cil, who compoſed part of the great 
ournelle of the 
new parhament, have reſigned 
their places. Two of them, viz. 
Meſſ. Michael de Montpeſat, and 


M. de Bonnaire, being magiſtrates 


of great integrity and. capacity, 
are much regretted. It is ſtill un- 
certain what part the Chatelet will 
take in the preſent conjuncture.” | 
1 A grant of licence paſſed 
34. the ſeal unto William Gibſon, 
of Liverpool, Gent, for twenty-one 
years, 
eſtabliſh a theatre, and to form, 


A ſeparate table is kept on 


| prices from 


rom Midſummer next, to 
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entertain, govern, privilege, and 
keep a company of comedians, for 


his Majeſty's ſervice, in the town of 


Liverpool. They are to be called 
his Majeſty's Company. 

Sir Robert Barnard, Bart. was 
ſworn in at Bedford, recorder of 
that corporation, in the room of 
the late Duke of Bedford. 

The commiſſioners for victual- 
ling his Majeſty's navy, contraGed 
for 10,400 hogs, to be delivered 
at 800 hogs. per- week, for the 
months of June, July, and Auguſt 
next, t 50s. 6d. per hundred 
weight; they alſo contracted for 
2600 oxen, to be delivered in the 
ſame time, at 200 oxen per week, 


at 36s. per hundred weight; the 


carcaſes of the former to weigh not 


leſs than one hundred weight, and 


the latter not leſs than ſeven hun- 


dred weight each. 


an arret, which declares the mem 


- There was a diſturbance among 
the priſoners in the King's Bench, 
when they deſtroyed upwards of 
50 butts of beer belonging to the 
tap: It is ſaid there was a quanti- 
ty of ſmall beer mixed with the 
ſtrong. Near three hundred poor 
priſoners have not been in bed for 
three nights paſt. 5 DE 
At Worceſter market, 206 pockets 
of hops were ſold ; the general 
41. 10s. to 51. 125. 
per hundred. _ 5 : 
At a court of common council 
held at Guildhall, a petition to 


the King, relative to the bill for 


the embankment at Durham-yard, 
was read and agreed to; and the 
ſheriffs, attended by the city re- 


membrancer, went to St, James's, 
and preſented the ſaid petition to 

his Majeſty. | 
It was ordered that the ſum of 
thirty thouſand pounds be laid out 
in three per cent. conſolidated, 2 
| veſted 
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veſted in the names of the cham- 
berlain, town-clerk, and comp- 
troller, as a ſecurity in lieu of the 
toll, and other matters reſpecting 
the Bridge-houſe eſtate. 

It was moved that this court, 
with the city officers, be deſired to 
attend the Right Hon. Braſs Croſby, 


Lord Mayor, and Mr. Alderman 


Oliver, in their gowns in proceſ- 
ſion from the Tower to the Man- 
ſion-houſe, on their enlargement 
from the preſent confinement, and 
on being put, was carried una- 
nimouſly. | | 

Turin, April 24. The Sth inft. 
the French ambaſſador here made 
his public entry. He went from 


his own houſe to court, attended 


by the maſter of the ceremonies, 
&c. and was introduced to his Sar- 


dinian Majeſty and the royal fa- 


mily; on his return, he was con- 
ducted to a houſe provided for him 
by his Sardinian Majeſty, where he 


was entertained for three days at 


the expence of the court, and had 
a table at dinner and ſupper of 


torty-ſix covers. On Wedneſday, 


the 10th, his Excellency made a 
demand in form of the Princeſs in 
marriage with the Comte de Pro- 
vence, in the name of the Kin 

his maſter. On Monday the 15th, 
the contract of marriage was ſigned. 


On Sunday the marriage ceremony 
was performed, the Prince of Pied- 
mont being proxy for the Comte 


de Provence. There were ſeveral 
grand dinners, ſuppers, and balls, 
given every day on the occaſion, 


with ſuperb illuminations at night. 


On Monday morning the Prin- 
ceſs departed from this place for 


Verſailles: She went in a coach 


with the King of Sardinia and the 
Duke and Ducheſs of Savoy, and 
was followed by the Prince of Pied- 


mont and the Duke of Chablais 
in another, attended by 435 per- 
ſons in coaches and on horſeback, 
and eſcorted by a troop of horſe. 
At Rivoli, the King of Sardinia, 
the Duke of Chablais, and the 
Prince of Piedmont, took their 
leave of the Princeſs, and returned 
to Turin. Their parting was very 
affecting, and moved all the ſpec- 
tators. . | 

This day judgment was „th. 
given by the Lord Chancel- Fw 
lor in the Houſe of Peers, in Lord 
Chatham's appeal, in favour of his 
Lordſhip; the Lord Chancellor firſt 
took the opinion of the judges on 


a point in law, and eight judges 


out of eleven ſpoke for his Lord- 


ſhip. Lord Chatham firſt mm 
his appeal in law before the Maſter. 
of the Rolls, againſt the heirs, of 
Sir William Pynſent, ſome time 
fince, and afterwards in an appeal 
in which Henry Daw Tothil, Eſq; 
one of the heirs at law, and who 
was in this cauſe one of the re- 
ſpondents, was then plaintiff, caſt | 
his Lordſhip before the Lords Com- 
miſſioners of the Seals in the Court 
of Chancery, in 10,0001. but his 
Lordſhip now has gained the de- 


_ cree before given by the Maſter of 


the Rolls, ſo that the affair re- 
mains finally decided in favour of 
Lord Chatham. | 3 
 Hamburgh, April 23. We hear 
that the lands of forty- ſix villages 
have been overflowed in the lower 
marſhes of Brandenburgh, by the 


upper Elbe's having burſt the 


dykes in three places, owing to 
the ſame kind of accident that oc- 
caſioned the overflowing of the 
Weſer. Several of the nobility 
were obliged to ſave themſelves in 
their garrets, and remained four. 


days without aſſiſtance. They had 


[7] 4 no 
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no other reſource for ſaving their 
cattle, but by driving them into 
the apartments of the firſt ſtory. 
This misfortune has ruined many 
families, and increaſes the diſtreſs 
Which the uncommon length and 
ſeverity of the winter had univer- 

ſally ſpread in theſe parts: the 
| roms of every kind of ſuſtenance 

aving riſen ſo much in propor- 
tion thereto, that many peaſants 


were under the neceſſity of un- 
thatching their houſes to maintain 


their cattle. _ a 
Dublin, May 4. We have cauſe 
of complaint on account of the 
dearneſs of proviſions as well as 
the Engliſh ; prime pieces of beef 
and mutton are here Fi d. per pound, 
lamb 8d. veal 7d. and butter 10d, 
per pound... „ 
Sch. This day his Majeſty went 
to the Houſe of Peers, in the 
uſual ſtate, and gave the royal aſ- 
ſent to the following bills, viz. _ 
The bill for granting to his Ma- 
jeſty, a certain — out of the ſink- 
ing funds, and for applying cer- 
tain ſums therein mentioned, for 
the ſervice of 1771. oY 
The bill for granting to his Ma- 


jeſty 650, ooo l. to be raiſed by lot- 


tery for the ſervice of the preſent 
year. 4 


The bill to explain and amend 


an act of laſt ſeſſions for regulating 
the trials of controverted elections, 
or returns of members to ſerve in 
Parliament. l 


The bill to 


realm. | | 
The bill for repairing, amend- 
ing and ſupporting the ſeveral har- 
bours and = ports in the iſle of 
Man. | 4 
To the bill for incapacitating 
ſeveral electors of new Shoreham. 
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prevent counter- 
feiting the copper coin of the 


To the bill for the Durham- 
Yard embankment. 8 

To the laſtage and ballaſt bill. 

The bill to prohibit the impor. 
tation of foreign wrought filks 
and velvets, for a further limited 
time, and to prevent the unlawful 
combination of workmen employed 
in that trade. | 

The bill for prohibiting for a 
limited time the exportation of live 
cattle, and freſh proviſions. : 

The bill for continuing the 
bounty on the tonnage of ſhipping 
employed in the Greenland whale 

ery. | | 

The bill for reducing into one 


act, the ſeveral laws relating to 


the keeping and carriage of gun- 


powder, and for more effectually 

preventing miſchiefs, by keeping 
or carrying gunpowder in too great 
quantities, | 


And alſo to ſeveral other publick 
and private bills. . 
After which his Majeſty was 


pleaſed to make a moſt gracious 


ſpeech from the throne, and the 


Lord Chancellor, by his Majeſty's | 


command, prorogued the parlia- 
ment to Tueſday the 23d of July 
next. 5 

As ſoon as it was certainly 
known that his Majeſty would go 
to the Houſe, to put an end to the 
ſeſſion of Parliament, ſummonſes 
were iſſued out from Guildhall, to 


the aldermen and common coun- 
cil, deſiring their attendance, (the 


aldermen in their ſcarlet gowns) 
and from thence to proceed to the 


tower, to conduct the Lord Mayor 


and Mr. Alderman Oliver to the 
Manſion-houſe, in the ſtate coach. 
Accordingly, about two o'clock, 
part of the court of aldermen, and 
almoſt the whole common- council, 
preceded by the city marſhal r 

| N | Hals 
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his deputy, went from Guildhall 
to the Tower. There were fifty- 
three carriages in the train. The 
hon. members of the artillery com- 
pany accompanied the proceſſion in 
their uniform, which made a very 
| fine appearance. ' 1 

On the Lord-Mayor and Mr. 
Oliver's being brought to the 
Tower-gate by the proper officers 
of that fortreſs, they were ſaluted 
by twenty- one pieces of cannon be- 
longing to the artillery company, 
and received by the people with 
the greateſt acclamations, which 
were continued all the way to the 
Manſion-houſe. 2 5 


On their arrival at 


Lord-Mayor and Mr. Oliver bowed 
in return to the people aſſembled, 


and were again ſaluted with loud 


and univerſal huzzas. . 
Sir William Stephenſon, and the 
aldermen Townſend, Sawbridge, 
Wilkes, and Trecothick, were in 
the proceſſion. 1 
The Lord-Mayor invited the al- 
dermen and committee to dine 
with his Lordſhip at the Manſion- 
6 lng tes Ss 
Ihe city was grandly illuminat- 
ed. The populace broke down the 


iron gates at Serjeant's-Inn, Fleet- 


ſtreet, and obliged the inhabitants 
to put up lights. They likewiſe 
aſſembled about the houſe of Sir 
Fletcher Norton, ſpeaker of the 


ing all the windows, together with 


thoſe of ſeveral other houſes which 


were not illuminated. 
Of the addreſſes preſented by 

the different wards to the Lord- 

Mayor during his confinement, we 


ſhall inſert the following remark- 
able one: | | | 


the balluſ- 
trades fronting the great gate, the 
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To the Right Hon. Braſs Croſby, Ei: 
Lord-Mayor of the city of London. 


"The humble Addreß of the Fore» - 


man and Inqueſt of the Ward 
of Baſſiſhaw. „ 
May it pleaſe your Lordſhip, 
We beg leave to approach you 
with the warmeſt ſentiments of gra- 
titude, for the manly, firm, and 
conſtitutional exertion of your au- 
thority, in ſupport of the liberty 
of the preſs, the rights of a free 
people, and the franchiſes of this 


great city, over which your Lordſhip 


is legal preſident. We feel that 


gratitude glowing with a greater 
degree of ardour, when we contem 


plate the illegal reſtraint impoſed 


upon your Lordſhip, by men who, 
having ſold themſelves to work evil, 
endeavour to include every other 
man in their bargain. We abo- 
minate their iniquity, and will not 
partake of their infamy. We are 


determined, with the bleſſing of 


heaven, to be free; and, while we 
remain ſo, your Lordſhip may de- 


pend upon the utmoſt exertions of 


our power, in the ſupport of the 
true intereſts of the King, of the 


People, and of the only juſt rule 


of both, the laws of Britain.“ 


The four malefactors, under ſen- 
tence of death, were taken from 
Newgate in two carts, and executed 


at Tyburn: they behaved with a 
honourable Houſe of Commons, 
and were very outrageous, break 


becoming decency at the place of 
execution. Hewitt, the coachman, 
had a white cockade in his hat, 


thereby inſinuating his innocence 


in regard to the murder of the wo- 
man in Fig-lane; in which he per- 
ſiſted to the laſt. e 

Orders were given from 


the Lord Chamberlain's of- FF th. 


_ fice for a chaplain in waiting to 


attend 


— 
— — TAI 
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23th. 
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twelve o'clock yeſterday, to read 


ec for the firſt time, to the 
Prince of Wales, in the abſence of 


their Majeſties, under the direction 
of the Lord Biſhop of Cheſter; 
which is to be continued every 
Sunday. Oy 
| At an attendance on the 
_ attorney-general, (by ad- 
Journment from Saturday evening) 
purſuant to a ſummons on Satur- 


day, the indictment and affidavit 
of the defendant Whittham was 
read, when Mr. Adair, counſel for 


the proſecutor, proceeded to ſhew 
cauſe why a Noli Proſegui ſhould. 
not be entered. The exerciſe of 
that prerogative, he obſerved, al- 
though veſted in the hands of the 


attorney-general according to the 


laws of the land, yet the practice 


was of a modern date; that Lord 
Chief Juſtice Holt thought it hard 


ſuch a power ſhould be veſted in 


the attorney-general. He quoted 
| Caſes to prove his poſition, and 


conſidered the defendant as having 


no legal authority to execute the 
warrant of the Speaker, and that 
the charge 


in the indictment was 
admitted by the affidavit. He 
contended, that there did not ap- 
pear any thing upon the face of 


the indictment, oppreſſive and un- 
fit for a diſcuſſion! in a court of 
Juſtice, or which could afford any 
reaſon for Mr. Attorney's entering 

2 Nel: Preſegui. En EN 

_ _ Mr. Adair then ſtated the afhda- 


vit, and concluded. 


There being no counſel for the 
defendant, the attorney - general 


ſpoke as follows: It was not fit 
the King ſhould interpoſe as a pro- 
fecutor of a meſſenger of the Houſe 


of Commons, who had the autho- 
rity of the Houſe for what he did. 
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attend at the Queen's Palace, at 


As it has been tated, the order of 
the Houſe was for the ſerjeant or 


deputy-ſerjeant to take the proſe- 


cutor into cuſtody. A doubt ariſes 
whether the Speaker could autho- 
riſe any other perſon but the ſer- 
jeant, or deputy-ſerjeant, which is 
a queſtion of law ; but it has been 
the conſtant practice to employ the 


_ meſſengers upon the orders of the 


houſe,” And, after ſtating a few 
other diſtinctions, he concluded, 
<< that it was not fit or decent for 
the name of the crown to ftand as 
proſecutor of a meſſenger of the 
Houſe of Commons, who acted by 


their authority.” | | 


Mr. Adair replied, (amongſt 


other arguments) That, if the 
King withdrew his name from the 
proſecution, it would operate the 
ſame as a pardon, which would be 
an injury to the real proſecutor, 
the crown being only nominal. 
That it would be extremely proper 
it ſhould come before a court of 


law, who, if they were of opinion 


that it was a competent authority, 


wonld acquit the defendant.” 


The attorney-general then ſaid, 
* do not place it in tenderneſs 
to Mr. Whittam, or the privileges 
of the Houſe of Commons; but it 


is indecent that the name of the 


crown ſhould continue as the pro- 
ſecutor of a meſſenger of the Houſe 
of Commons,?* wt: 
The Noli Proſequi was accord- 


ingly entered. 


Came on in Weſtminfter- n 
hall, a cauſe wherein an i 
auctioneer was plaintiff, and a 


_ gentleman defendant. The action 


was brought to recover 571. for 
goods bought (and delivered) at 
the plaintiff's auction by the de- 
fendant's wife: the bill amounted 


to 1511. for watches, candleſticks, 


G and 
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and ſeveral other thin 55 for which 


the defendant's wife had paid 941. 
in part. After a ſhort hearing, the 
judge gave his charge to the jury, 
in which he obſerved, that no man 
was liable to pay for any thing 
contracted for without his know- 
ledge by his wife, unleſs they were 
neceſſaries. The jury gave a ver- 
dict for the defendant. 

The Aurora frigate 1s ſuppoſed 
to have been loſt or foundered in 
the Gulph of Sofala, or channel of 
Moſambique, which divides the 
weſt fide of Madagaſcar from the 


eaſt coaſt of Africa, a channel dan- 


gerous at all ſeaſons, even to thoſe 
who are acquainted with 1t, on ac- 
count of the ſhoals with which it 
abounds, (particularly a very large 


one, called the banks of India, al- 


moſt under the tropic of capricorn) 
but which Capt. Lee, though a 
ſtranger to it, could not be diſ- 
ſuaded from attempting in the midſt 
of winter, inſtead of ſtretching, as 
uſual, into the great Indian ocean, 
ſouth of Madagaſcar. 
ftttart, it is ſaid, was ſo averſe to 
this navigation, that, if an out- 
ward - bound Eaſt-Indiaman had 
been at the Cape, he would have 
quitted the Aurora. One of his 
tons accompanied him in this fatal 
voyage. The captain's intention 


was to have taken in proviſions 


at the iſland of Johanna, one of 
the Comorro iſlands, belonging to 
the Portugueſe, in lat. 12% 15". 


and where the ſhips bound to Bom- - 
bay and the Malabar coaſt general. - 


ly touch. | 1 7K 
Mr. Chitqua, the ingenious Chi- 


neſe artiſt, whoſe models after the 


life have been ſo juſtly admired, 
has been diſappointed of a paſſage 
this year, to his native country, 
by a train of unfortunate circum- 


Mr. Van- 
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ſtances. Having embarked - on 
board the Grenville Eaft-Indiaman 
at Graveſend, he diſcovered that 
the common ſailors were unaccount- 
ably prejudiced againſt him; ow- 
ing, probably, to his ſtrange dreſs 
and appearance, . Add to this, he 
had one day the misfortune ac- 
cidentally to fall overboard, and, 
being ſaved from drowning by be- 
ing buoyed up by his looſe habit, 
after floating with the tide near 
half a mile, he was taken up half- 
dead. This, with the ſuperſtitious 


fears of the mariners, like thoſe of 


'Farſhiſh, and their brutiſh impre- 
cations againſt the Chineſe dog, 
whom they deemed a madman, ſo 
alarmed him, that he begged the 
*r to make him a coffin, 
and carry his corps aſhore, as it 


was not lawful in his country to be 


buried in the wa. er. At length, 
the captain, who, with the other 
officers, treated him with proper 


humanity, ſeeing his diſtreſs, of- 


fered to ſet him on ſhore at Deal 


with the pilot, who might accom- 


pany him to London. This offer 
Mr. Chitqua thankfully embraced, 
and to London he came in the 


machine. But, when arrived there, 


another diſtreſs befell him : he 
could not recolle& or ws aig in- 
telligibhy where he lodged ; and a 
mob, gathering round about the 

hackney-coach, began to abuſe and 
beat the pilot, for having, as they 
ſuppoſed, kidnapped a foreigner. 
Luckily a gentleman, paſſing by, 

happened to know him, and' by 


his means, after the mob was diſ- 


perſed, Mr, Chitqua was re- con- 
veyed to his former lodgings in 
the Strand, where he muſt remain 


for another ſeaſon, when it is hop- 


ed, for the honour of our ſea- 


men, he will not again be deemed 


a Jonah, 
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a Jonah, but will meet with a more 

humane crew, to which his wear- 
ing the Engliſh dreſs (which he has 


cellent charity has been on the de- 
cline by the following liſt of the 
laſt ten years collections: | 


been perſuaded to put on) may 17601 — 1096 15 o 
probably contribute. 5 1762 — 336 13 9 

A grocer in this city was com- 1763 — 1224 14 0 
mitted to the Poultry Compter, 1704 — 1009 2 2 
for giving a cuſtomer a bad half- 176656 —— 1207 11 10 
guinea in change, and refuſing to 1766 — 1149 6 5 
exchange it for a good one. 1767 —— 902 19 5 

At the anniverſary meeting of 1768 —— 935 6 11 
the ſons of the clergy were preſent 1769 — 803 1 6 
Barlow Trecothick, Eſq; as locum 1770 — 786 16 6 


tenens for the Lord-Mayor, the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, preſi- 
dent; Sir Sydney Stafford Smyth, 


vice-preſident; the Archbiſhop of 
Vork, the Biſhops of Wincheſter, 


Ely, Lincoln, Briſtol, Oxford, St. 


David's, Peterborough, Cheſter, and 


Sodor and Man: Sir Robert Lad- 
broke, Sir William Stephenſon, 
Aldermen Peers, Naſh, Kennett, 
and the two Sheriffs, and many of 
the clergy and gentry. 'The col- 
lections on the rehearfal and feaſt 

day were as follows: 


On Tueſday at St. Paul's — 115 16 9 
On Thurfday at ditto — 137 19 
Ditto at the Hall —— 520 2 0 
IT | 77 6 
To which is to be added what 
was collected at the additio- 
nal rehearſal at St. George's > 160 16 O 
_ church in Hanover- Square, 
on the 1oth inſt. 
e 5 971 16 8 
This extraordinary rehearſal was 


nad at the deſire of ſeveral of the 
nobility and gentry, and the ex- 
pences of it borne by a clergyman 


of Richmond, in Surry, who ſent 
a benefaction of 2001. for the pur- 


poſe. The collection for the cha- 

rity amounted to 1401. 16s. and 

in the afternoon a benefaction of 

261]. was ſent to the treaſurer. 

The public will ſee that this ex- 
5 . 5 


A 


literary war has juſt broke out 


between Meſſrs. Horne and Wilkes, 
in which perſonal abuſe and ſcur- 
rility are not ſpared on either ſide. 
It 1s likely to continue for ſome 
time. | | | 
Was held the anniverſary __ 

meeting of the 3 200. 
of the aſylum for female orphans, 


upon which occaſion an excellent 


ſermon was eee to a very nu- 
merous and reſpectable audience, 
by the Rev. Dr. Hind, and the 
collection amounted to 1081. 145. 
„ . 
The ſeſſions ended at 


the Old Bailey: at this 211 


ſeſſions eleven were capitally con- 


victed; thirty-ſeven received ſen- 


tence of tranſportation for ſeven 
years, and one for fourteen; ſix 


were branded in the hand; four 


ordered to be whipped; and twenty- 


four were delivered on proclama- 
— „ 
Among thoſe capitally convicted, 
were, William Jackſon, who was 
evidence againſt Richardſon and 
Conway, executed for the murder 
of Mr. Venables, and Mr. Rogers, 
in Whitechapel road; Robert Con- 
nor, for feloniouſly aſfaulting Mrs. 
Elizabeth Chancellor in her dwell- 


ing-houſe in Duke- ſtreet, Saint 


James's, and robbing her of goods 
9 5 . and 
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and money to the value of 2041. 
and Robt. Powell, for feloniouſly 
perſonating Mr. Taylor Barrow, a 
true and real proprietor of 4001. 
Eaſt-India ſtock, and thereby tranſ- 
ferring the ſame, and receiving the 
money as the true and real pro- 
prietor thereof, Mr. Powell's 
counſel (Mr. Bearcroft) moved in 
arreſt of judgment upon an error 
in the indictment; as the name of 
Taylor Barrow was in full length 
ſigned to the receipt for the ſtock, 
and to the acceptance of it in the 
books at the India-Houſe, and the 


receipt was ſet forth in the indict- 


ment with the letter T. only, in- 


ſtead of Taylor; ſo it ſtood J. Bar- 


row; which his counſel inſiſted 
upon, in their arguments, to be 
ſufficient ground for an arreſt of 
judgment, as it ought to have been 


ſet forth literally and figuratively, 


and exactly as the original. The 
arguments on both ſides laſted up- 
wards of two hours. The recorder 


went through the objections made 


by Mr. Powell's counſel, and the 
anſwer to them; and ſaid he would 


not give his opinion upon it, but 


would apply to the judges to be 


preſent at the Old-Bailey on the 
iſ day of the next ſeſſions, when 


the matter will be further ar- 
gued. — 5 
24th. This morning, at ſeven 


o'clock, the Earl of Bute 
arrived at his houſe in South Aud- 
ley ſtreet, from abroad. 1 
Buy letters from Paris, of the 
17th inſt. we are informed, that 
the Counteſs de Provence arrived 
on the 11th of this month at Fon- 
tainbleau: on the 13th ſhe went 
to Choiſy with the King, the 
Count de Provence, &c. The 
next day her highneſs ſet out for 
Verſailles, where the marriage ce- 


= 
remony was performed with all the 
pomp and dignity ſuitable to her 
rank, In the evening there was a 
royal banquet, to which the prin- 
ceſſes of the blood were invited ; 


but the princes of the blood were 


not preſent, except the Count de 
la Marche, who had aſſiſted at the 
marriage, with the Count d' Eu, 
and the Duke de Penthievre. 

* On the 15th, a grand fire- 
work was played off, and there 
were very fine illuminations in the 
gardens facing the caſtle. 'This 
teſtival, however, did not bring 
together ſo great a number of peo- 
ple as was expected. | 
Paris was illuminated on the 
evening of the wedding-day. The 
hotel of the Sardinian ambaſſa- 
dor exceeded all the reſt in ſplen- 
dor; all the walls and the gate of 
which had illuminations on them, 
forming cyphers relative to the 
auguſt marriage and the alliance 
of the two houſes; wine and pro- 
viſions were diſtributed among the 


populace. 


The princeſs of Provence is 
announced to be of a moſt agree- 
able figure, though not a perfect 
beauty; is poſſeſſed of wit; is ra- 
ther ſerious than gay; but her ex- 
cellent underſtanding is much ap- 


plauded. Her affability, goodneſs, 


and the nobleneſs of her mind are 


univerſally extolled. Since her ar- 
rival in France, this Princeſs, who 


is extremely charitable, has diſtri- 


buted among diſtreſſed perſons 
2500 louiſdores.“ 8 . 


Philadelphia, Feb. 28. About 


80 people from Eaſton, headed by 
Juſtice Ogden, and his brother 
Capt. Ogden, went lately to take 
the fort at Wyoming, which was 
in poſſeſſion of one Stewart and 
about 20 men. On Juſtice Ogyen's 

| "ge 
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demanding the fort, Steward told 
him, if he would ſend in Capt. Og- 
den, they would talk the matter 


over coolly; but, as ſoon as Capt. 


Ogden entered the fort, Steward 
clapt a piſtol to his breaſt, and ſhot 
him dead; ſoon after which Steward 
and his men marched off. 

The African Queen (late North) 
from the coaſt of Africa, 1s arrived 
at Barbadoes with 28 ſlaves. The 
natives murdered the captain, and 
nine of his people, and then ran 
the ſhip on ſhore, which was got off 

and retaken by Capt. Kendall of 


e een | 
The laſt accounts from the coun- 
try of the Creek Indians inform us, 
that the war between them and the 
Choctaws continues to be carried on 


with great inveteracy. A party of 


Creeks, headed by the Wolf King, 
was lately attacked by the enemy, 


and had five men killed, and four 


taken priſoners. 


we learn, that earthquakes ſtill re- 
quently happen at Port- au-Printe; 
and that there is water over the 
lands ſunk there, by the late earth- 
quakes, ſufficient to float a veſſel 
ef 500 tons. 

25th. William Baker, Eſq; one 


&c. was married at Spring-Garden 


chapel, to Miſs Julf a Penn, 


daughter of Penn; Eſq; one 
of the proprietors of Penſylvania: 
it is faid that the lady's fortune is 
200, 000 1. e 
A gentleman belonging to the 
Bank received a preſent from his 
friend in Berkſhire, of a bundle of 
aſparagus, five ſcore to the hun- 
dred, which weighed twenty - fix 


precedent. 


*© By advices from gte : 


of the ſheriffs of this city, 


pounds ; each head, on an average, 

upwards of a quarter of a pound; 

a circumſtance rarely known. 
Such is the preſent ſtate of im- 


provement in the breed of ſheep 


upon the hills in Glouceſterſhire, 
that, near Kingſcore there is a fat 
flock, which are eftimated at 50s. 
a head. A butcher in the neigh- 
bourhood has offered 2001. for a 
hundred of them, which ſum was 
rejected. . 
Yeſterday came on at + 
Lincoln's-inn-hall, before 1 


the Lord- Chancellor, a petition on 


a ſingular caſe.— A lady in Ireland 


had a certain diſorder communi— 


Charles-Town, Srth-Carolina, . 


cated to her by her huſband. She 
ſued him accordingly in a cauſe of 
divorce, or ſeparation from bed, 
and from board, upon this account, 


as for cruelty. The Judge of the 
Eccleſiaſtical Court in Ireland dif- 


miſſed the huſband, doubting whe- 
ther the proof of that fa& was cru- 
elty ſufficient to intitle her to ſe- 
paration, and not knowing of any 
Beſides this, he did 
not allow her alimony during the 
ſuit. The lady appealed to the 


High Court of Delegates in Great- 


Britain, to be named in a com- 


miſſion by the Lord-Chancellor. 


A caveat was entered by the huſ- 
band, who prayed that the Com- 
miſſioners Delegate might be Iriſh. 
'The lady prayed that they might 
be Engliſh common-law judges and 
civilians. After long and learned 
arguments, the Lord - Chancellor 
3 the commiſſion to Iriſh 
Delegates, five to be named by 
each party. 


Married lately, the Rev. Mr. 
Dickſon, to Miſs Cobham. It 15 
remarkable, that this lady was the 
firſt child he chriſtened. Died 

| | led, 
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Died, at his houſe at Epping, 
Mr. Thomas Ledear, aged 103 
ears. 5 5 
Pierre la Borie, a huſbandman, 
at Puiſailli, in France, aged 113. 
The Rev. Mr. Pratt, aged 102, 


at Hackney. 
Mr. Chriſtopher Smart, A. M. 


a gentleman eminently diftinguiſh- 
ed for his poetical abilities. 


J NE, 


Copenhagen, May 7. The Jews, 


who are very numerous here, have 


obtained liberty to conſtruct a ſy- 
nagogue, and have obtained other 
privileges. They are alſo allowed 
to puniſh delinquents according to 
their law, and to ſettle the ſatis- 
faction to be made to the amount 


of 500 rixdollars. 


- 


An ordinance is going to be pub- 


ſhed, which aboliſhes the puniſn- 
ment of death for robbery, and to 


_ ſubſtitute, in its ſtead, whipping 
and branding. | 


Extract of a Letter from the Hague, 
| May 28. 
E Yeſterday morning the grand 


manceuvres of the garriſon of this 


place were finiſhed ; but their end, 


contrary to all expectation, was 


ſomewhat tragical, as one of the 
captains of the regiment of the 


Holland guards was dangeroully 


wounded in the thigh, by a ball, 
which, it is preſumed, was diſ- 


charged by a ſoldier of the regi- 
ment of the Swiſs guards, and 


which, according to appearance, 


Was not deſigned for that officer, 


but for the Dake of Wolfenbuttle, 
Field-Marſhal, who was very near 

im. 'This misfortune threw all 
tic officers into great conſternation, 


* 
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the retreat was immediately order- 
ed to be beaten, and the troops to 
be diſmiſſed, though they had 
gone through half their manœu- 
vres. The Prince of Orange, the 
Duke Field Marſhal, and all the 
generals, are returned here very 
ſorrowfully affected by this un- 
happy adventure.” 

Came on a cauſe in the q 
Court of Common Pleas, Weſt- 3d 
minſter, on the ſtatute of uſury, 


wherein a tradeſman in the Strand 
was plaintiff, and a perſon who 


lends out money, in Oxford-ftreet, 
was defendant, when a verdi& was 


found for. the latter. The plaintiff, 


in November laſt, obtained a ver- 
dit of 10001]. damages in the 
Court of King's Bench, Weſtmin- 
ſter, againſt the defendant, in the 
very ſame cauſe, which was re- 
moved into the Court of Common 
Pleas. „ 85 
On a motion in the Court th. 
of Chancery, for appointing 8 
a receiver of the rents and profits 
of the eſtates of the late Alderman 
Beckford, on account of a differ- 
enc& in the opinion of the exe- 


cutöôrs, it appeared that his eſtates 


in England amounted to 7oool. 
per ann. and in the Weſt-Indies to 
20,0001. per ann. at the loweſt: 
it likewiſe was aſſerted by a great 
lawyer, that in the courſe of the 
laſt year the infant was brought in 
debtor 371. odd ſhillings, He ſaid, 
he did not doubt but it muſt aſto- 


niſh the court, but it was a real 


ms 
Newcaſtle, June 1. On Monday 


laſt, at a very numerous meeting 


of the company at Barber-Sur- 


geon's Hall, it was unanimouſly 
reſolved, That no donation, pre- 


ſent, or money, ſhould be, directly 


or indirectly, accepted for the pur-' 
PT ” pole 


nor 
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any other perſon from any can- 
didate whatever, on any future 
election for members of parlia- 
ment, either previous or ſubſe- 
quent to the election; and the 


the company. 3 
th. . This morning, at half an 
Stn. hour paſt four o' clock, her 


tice of which was immediately ſent 
to her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs 
Dowager of Wales, the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, the ſecretaries of 
ſtate, and the ladies of the bed- 
chamber; and a little before fix 
_ o'clock her Majeſty. was ſafely de- 
livered of a prince. 'This happy 
event was announced to the public 
by the ringing of bells, hoiſting 
of flags, and firing the Tower 
guns. 3555 
At a court of common- council, 
the opinions of the counſel, who 
had been conſulted by the com- 
mittee for carrying on the proſe- 
cution againſt the Speaker of a 
great aſſembly, were read, when 
it appeared, that no action could 
Rel. 
The Provoſt, and Dr. Leland, 
ſenior fellow of Trinity-College, 


jeſty at St. James's, and molt gra- 
ciouſly received; they had the ho- 
nour to kiſs his Majeſty's hand; 
from whence they gy to 
Glouceſter-houſe, w 


they adminiſtered to his Royal- 


the oath, and inveſted him with 

the office of Chancellor of the 

univerſity of Dublin. N 
Paris, May 30. 


Ss 


On the 27th 
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baniſh them to different places, 
They have orders to depart within 


| poſe of an entertainment, or to 


ſame was entered in the books of 


Majeſty was taken in labour; no- 


_ proprietor 


Dublin, were preſented to his Ma- 


ere, in the 
_ preſence of the Lord-Chancellor, 


Highneſs the Duke of Glouceſter 


inſt. 42 counſellors of the Chatelet 
received lettres de cachet, which 


24 hours. | 

A letter from Paris aſſerts, that 
the number of officers and men, 
dead or. ſick by drinking the wa- 
ters in the wells of Straſburgh, 


(by the returns from the fix regi- 
ments quartered in that city) is as 


follows: Officers, 30 dead, 3 ſick; 
rank and file, 1287 dead, 796 
fick. | 
A further hearing of the 
Licentiates and College of 


ſel, and a very learned ſpeech from 
Lord Mansfield, it was 
favour of the College. 

Mr. Roſoman, the chief 
of Sadler's- 
Wells, who has for many years 


conducted that place of entertain- 
ment, has diſpoſed of his property 

to Mr. King, of Drury-lane theatre, 
who paid to Mr. Roſoman for his 


6th. 
Phyſicians came on before the 
Judges of the King's Bench, when, 


after a long argument by the coun- 
given in 


10th. 


three-fourths of Sadler's-Wells, 


70001. the other fourth Mr. Roſo- 


man fold ſome time ago to Mr. 


Arnold for 2500]. = 

Between 11 and 12 o'clock at 
night, three gentlemen and two 
1 returning from Vauxhall by 
water, were boarded by ſix men, 
who had their faces covered with 


black crape, about 200 yards above 


Weſtminſter-bridge, who demand- 
ed their money without any heſi- | 


tation, or they would throw them 


overboard; they took from the 


company near 20 l. beſides two 
watches, and immediately rowed 


up the river. | | 
Laſt Sunday, as Capt. Croker 
was returning to town, he was 


ſtopped in a field near Pancras, by 
two fellows, one of whom ſeized 


him 
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him by the collar, and demanded 
his money; on the captain's ſtep- 


ping back, he by that means made 
the fellow let go his hold, when 
the other cried out, Den you, 
why don't you fire,” which they 
both did; and miſſed the captain, 


who then drew his ſword; and ran 


one of the fellows through the 


body; on which the other ran 


away. The fellow who was wound- 
ed, was carried to St. Bartholo- 
mew's hoſpital; and on "Tueſday 


morning he was ſeen by the cap- 


tain and ſworn to. 

They write from Peterſburgh, 
that an eſtimate of the damage 
done by the late inundation at 


Riga, and in the country there- 


abouts, has been ſent there ; by 


which it appears that the loſs oc- 


caſioned thereby amounts to above 


2, ooo, ooo of roubles, and that 


upwards of goo perſons were 
drowned, _ 


Boſton, New England, April 22. 
By Capt. Laha, juit arrived here, 
we have an account of the loſs of 


the Granby ſloop, commanded by 
Mr. Hay, a mate belonging to his 


Majeſty's ſhip Saliſbury, with two 
midihipmen, a pilot, and 12 ſea- 


men, who all periſhed. She had on 
board ſome ftores, and 3oool. ſter- 
ling for Halifax navy yard. It is 
ſuppoſed that ſhe ſtove to pieces 


on the Lighthouſe rocks off Ha- 
lifax. 1 as | 0 


12th The Lord Mayor, ac- 
companied by Alderman 
Stephenſon, Naſh, Sir James Eſ- 
dale, Halifax, Roſſiter, the two 
ſheriffs, with 57 common-council- 
men, the town-clerk, and city 
remembrancer, went about one 


o'clock from Guildhall to St. 


James's, (Sir, Richard Glynn and 
alderman Kerinet joining the pro- 
Vor. XIV. DE 
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ceſſion. in Pall- mall) and preſenteèd 
to his Majeſty a congratulatory ad- 
dreſs on the ſafe delivery of the 
Queen, and the birth of a prince. 
They were all received very gra- 
cioully, and had the honour of 
kiſſing his Majeſty's hand. Sir 
James Hodges read the addreſs, 
to which his Majeſty returned a 
moſt gracious anſwer. They were 
then aſked, by a Lord in waiting, 


if any gentlemen choſe to have the 


honour of knighthood conferred 
on him ; but it was declined, 

The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Suffolk kiſſed his Majeſty's hand 


at St. James's, on being appointed _ 


ſecretary of ſtate for the northern 
department, in the room of the 
late Earl of Halifax. oe 
His Grace the Duke of Grafton 
was appointed keeper of the privy 
ſeal, in the room of the Earl of 
Was tried before Lord Mans- 
field, and a ſpecial jury, in the 
Court of King's Bench, a cauſe 


wherein Lord March was plaintiff,” ' 
and Mr. Piggot defendant. 'The 


action was brought to recover the 
ſum of 500 guineas, for a wager 


which Lord March had laid 


with Mr. Pigot, whether Sir Wil- 


liam Codrington or old Mr. Pigot 


ſhould firft die. Mr. Pigot hap- 
pened to die ſuddenly with the 
gout in his head, in the morn- 
ing previous to the laying of the 


wager; Mr. Pigot thought that 


from this circumſtance it was no 


bett; Lord Offory and ſeveral ' 


other Noblemen were examined, 
Lord March ſat on the bench with 
Lord Mansfield. 'The defendant's 
counſel ſaid, that if you make a 
bett for two horſes to run, and 
one of them ſhould die before it 


can be-run, there can be no bett ; 


[7] and 
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Freckleton, 
William Adcock, and Ann Banks, 


and he hoped that the jury would 


find a verdi for the defendant, 
After a ſhort charge given by the- 
judge, the jury brought in a ver- 


dict for the plaintiff of 500 gui- 


neas, and full coſts of ſuit. 


The following capital convicts, 
who had been reſpited, have re- 


ceived his Majeſty's mercy on con- 
dition of tranſportation, viz. Tho- 
mas Davis, James Foſter, and John 


Leveridge, for the term of 14 years, 
and Edward Eaſtman, Catharine 
Thomas Wheeler, 


for the term of ſeven years, and they 


received ſentence accordingly. 
On Tueſday night eight ruffians 
broke into the houſe of Mrs. 
Hutchins, farmer, in the King's 
Road, Chelſea; the family con- 
ſiſted of herſelf, three children, the 


eldeſt not ten years of age, two 


men ſervants, and two maids; as 
ſoon as the villains had entered 
the houſe, they went to the bed- 
fide of Mrs. Hutchins, clapped a 
piſtol to each ſide of her head, and 
demanded her keys, which being 
obtained, two remained as a guard, 
and the reſt went to the other parts 


of the houſe, when they tied the 


two maids neck and heels toge- 
ther; one of the men ſervants 
hearing a noiſe, came on the ſtair- 
caſe, at whom they fired, but 
miſſed him, and he made his eſcape 
through a trap-door: the other 
man they found in his bed, and 
on his aſking what they wanted, 
one of them fired, and ſhot him in 
the head. They opened the bureau, 
from whence they took upwards 
of 80l. in caſh, beſides notes, ſtrip- 
ping it likewiſe of plate to a con- 
ſiderable value, 
rooms of linen, &c. with which 


and the other 
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no expreſs agreement. 


they got off. The wounded man 


is ſince dead, 


Was held a court of com- 1 
mon- council, at which the . g 
petition of Mr. Milne, ſurveyor 
and architect of Black-Friars- 
Bridge, was heard. 'There were 
many debates, in which it was in- 
ſiſted by his friends, that he had 


an abſolute claim to the contents 


of the prayer of his petition, which 


was for the ſum of 40001. being 
ſo much per cent. upon the money 
expended on the building of Black. 
Friars-Bridge, though there was 
After the 
debates, Mr. Milne was called into 
court, and aſked if he ſolicited this 
as a requeſt, or claimed it? He 
an{wered, he claimed it as his in- 


diſputable right; on which the 


court reſolved to diſmiſs his peti- 
tion. | 


The conteſt between his Grace 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 


the grocers company, about the 


right of preſentation to the living 
of St, Mary le Bow chnrch, Cheap- 
fide, was decided in favour of the 


latter, by the Court of Common 


Pleas. 


The matter was this: at 


the great fire of London, Sept. 2, 


1666, among others, three churches 
were burnt down, two of which 
were in the preſentation of his 
Grace of Canterbury, and the 

third, Sancta Maria de Arcubus, 


7. e. St. Mary le Bow, was in the 


grocers company : after this, the 
three churches were conſolidated 
into one, and the Archbiſhop and” 
grocers company were to preſent 
by turns, 2. e. his Grace was to 
preſent the firſt two times, and 
the company the third; according- 
ly his Grace did preſent, but the 
preſentee getting a biſhopric, the 

Mt crown 
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erown appointed, wirtute dignita- 
tis, a ſucceſſor: this happened 
three different times; and a va- 
cancy lately happening, his Grace 
of Canterbury preſented thereto; 
At this the grocers company en- 


tered a demurrer before the Com 


mon Pleas, who found that their 
Graces of Canterbury having twice 
preſented, according to the ſtatute, 
and that the act of the crown, in 
ſubſtituting one man inſtead of 
another, was not to preclude the 
orocers company from preſenting 
in their turn, they directed a writ 
to admit the perſon preſented by 
the grocers company. . 

The Right Hon. Lord 
| Hyde kiſſed his Majeſty's 
hand on being appointed Chancel- 
lor of the Duchy and Palatine- 
Courts of Lancaſter, in the room 
of Lord Strange, deceaſed ; he was 
afterwards ſworn in one of his 
Majeſty's moſt hon. privy council, 
and took his ſeat accordingly. 

His Majeſty has appointed his 


Grace the Duke of Grafton to be 


Ranger and Warden of Salcey- 
Park, in Northamptonſhire. 
His Majeſty has alſo appointed 
Lord North to be Ranger and 
Warden of Buſhy-Park, in the 
room of the late Earl of Halifax. 
The Earl of Suffolk has ap- 
pointed Thomas Whateley, Eq; 
barriſter at law, and member for 
Caſtle Riſing, and William Fraſer, 
to be his chief ſecretaries. _. 
9th Was held at St. James's 
a a chapter of the moſt noble 
order of the Garter, when his Royal 
Highneſs the Biſhop of Oſnabrug, 
his Majeſty's ſecond ſon, was in- 
veſted with the enfigns of that or- 
der with the uſual ceremonies. 
here were preſent his Royal 


Highneſs the Duke of Glouceſter, 


the Dukes of Northumberland, 
Newcaſtle, and Montagu, the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham, and the Earl 


of Hertford, all of the order. The 


Duke of Grafton attended ; but 
having not been inſtalled, could 
not be admitted ; as alſo the Lords 
North' and Pembroke, and divers 
of the nobility. _ | 

The following malefactors were 


executed at Tyburn, viz. Edward 


Vaughan, for coining, who was 
drawn upon a ſledge; William 
Jackſon, John Suttle, Robert King, 
for burglaries ; Robert Connor, for 
robbing Mrs. Chancellor of 200 l. 
&c. and John Hatton, for a burg- 
lary in the houſe of Joſeph Sure- - 
ties. 'They all behaved with de- 
cency, except King, who ſeemed. 
undaunted to the laſt moment. 
Jackſon, at the place of execution, 
confeſſed that he was the perſon 
who ſhot Meſſ. Venables and 
Rogers 

Mr. Malone, the Romiſh prieſt, 
who was condemned to perpetual 
impriſonment in the King's Bench 
priſon, was brought before the 
Court of King's Bench, and his 
Majeſty's pardon read to him, on 


condition that 14 days after his 


enlargement he will quit the king- 
dom, and not return without leave, 
which he readily agreed to; he 
was bound himſelf in a penalty of 
5001; and two of his friends in 


penalties of 2001. each. 


Yeſterday Serjeant Taylor, of 
the Royal Scots, was brought up 
to the Court of King's Bench, on 
an appeal in the caſe of Smith, of 
which he had been previouſly con- 
victed of manſlaughter ; when Mr. 
Serjeant Leigh ſpoke for the diſ- 


charge of the defendant, urging 


that he ſaw no legal grounds for 
this appeal. Mr. Davenport argued 
Fas W 
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the caſe m behalf of Mrs. Smith, 
the appellant. After which the 
court gave judgment unanimouſly 
for the immediate diſcharge of the 
defendant. EY 

We hear that the late Biſhop of 
Durham, beſides ſeveral ample le- 
gacies to his relations, friends, and 
ſervants, has left the following 
Public ones, viz. to Chriſt-church 
1000]. to the Society for propa- 


cating the Goſpel, 5 l. to the 


- Corporation of Clergyman's Wi- 
dows, 500 J. to the Infirmary at 
Newcaſtle 300 I. to the Weſtmin- 
ſter Infirmary, 300 J. to the Small- 
pox Hoſpital, 300 l. to the poor 
of Durham 1001. to the poor of 
Biſhop-Auckland, 1001. to the 
poor of Glynde, Redingham, and 
St. George's, 50 J. each. 5 


There have been only three rec- 


tors for the pariſh of St. Michael, 


Cornhill, ever ſince the fire of Lon- 


don, and, what makes it more fin- 
gular, only three clerks. Dr. Me- 
ryton was choſen rector in the year 
1664, Dr. Baker in 1705, and Mr. 
Arnold King in 1749: Mr. Roberts 
was Choſen clerk in the year 1663, 


Mr. Whitebread in 1704, and Mr. 
Clarke (the preſent clerk) in 1750. 


Early in the morning 
his Serene Highneſs Prince 
Charles Lewis Frederic of Meck- 
lenburgh Strelitz, ſecond brother 
to her Majeſty, arrived in town 
from German) „ 
Stockholm, June 4. The King of 
Sweden made his entry into Stock- 
holm laſt Thurſday evening, after 


22d. 


having dined at the laſt ſtage, a Queen's ſide, in the fame manner 


mile and half from hence, where 


the Queen and the Senators had 


been invited to dine with him. 

At the King's entry into the 
city, his Majeſty was met by the 
Grand Governor, the magiſtrates, 
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and four troops of the Burghers on 


horſeback, who marchcd before the 
coach, in which were the Kin 

and Queen, and which was follow- 
ed by thoſe of the Princeſs, of 
Prince Frederic, and of all the Se- 
nators. The proceſſion. was cloſed 


by ſome companies of the Burghers 


on foot, his Majeſty having order- 
ed, that the regiments of guards 
and artillery, in garriſon here, 
ſhould not be drawn out. A tri- 
umphal arch was erected on this 
occaſion at the expence of the city, 
and the people in general expreſſed 
the greateſt joy at his Majeſty's ar- 
rival, and accompanied the coach 


from the gate to the palace, in 


ſuch numbers, that it got alon 
with difficulty. His Majeſty had 
declared, that he would not have 
any ceremony at his entrance into 
the palace, but would alight at 


the little ſtair cafe which leads to 
the Queen Dowager's apartments; 


with whom his Majeſty ſupped 
with the reſt of the royal family. 

On Friday the King and Queen 
received the compliments of all 
the ,colleges, and of the nobility 
who were in town: on Saturday, 
Count Denhof, the new Pruſſian 
miniſter, had his firſt audience, to 
deliver his credentials: Sunday at 
noon there was a court for the fo- 
reign miniſters to make their 


compliments: after which, the 


whole royal family, except the 
Queen Dowager, dined in public 
together; and, in the evening, 
there was a drawing-room on the 


as in the late King's time. 

The affability with which his 
Majeſty received all who paid their 
court to him, cannot fail to gain 


him the affection of his ſubjects, 
and of every one who has the hap: 


7 


pin6is 


fu wo» 


Bull, Eſq; was put up : 
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| pineſs to be admitted to his pre- 


ſence. 
Veſterday the King appeared in 
the ſenate for the firſt time, where 


his Majeſty repeated his aſſurances 


of governing according to law, and 


of "uſing his beſt endeavours to 


render his people happy. And 
that every body may have eaſy ac- 
ceſs to him, he has ſet apart an 
hour, three days in the week, to 
receive all perſons of what rank 


ſoever, who deſire admittance, 


This day the Queen Dowager 
removed to Dronningholm for the 
ſuramer ſeaſon. 


Copenhagen, Moy, 26. The corps 


of Daniſh horſe guards were yeſter- 


day reduced ; the men are to be 
incorporated into other regiments, 


and the officers will be placed as 


vacancies offer. In the room of 
this corps, a body of zoo men, 


compoſed of detachments from the 


different regiments of dragoons, 
is to be formed, and to do duty 
during the ſummer months, where- 
ever the court reſides. In the 
winter, they are to return to their 


reſpective Tegiments. 


Paris, June 5. The Duke d'Ai- 


guillon, miniſter for foreign affairs, 
and M. de Boyne, miniſter of war, 
yeſterday took their ſeats in coun- 
eil, in conſequence of their being 
appointed to thoſe offices. 


24th. Came on at Guildhall, | 


the election of ſheriffs be 


the city of London and county of 


Middleſex, for the year enſuing. 


The hall was extremely full on the 
occaſion. 


All the aldermen who 
had not ſerved the office, and who 
were below the chair, were put up 
in order; after which: Frederick 
and the 
ew of hands appearing for Mr. 
Alderman Wilkes and Frederick 
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Bull, Eſq; they were returned ; 


but a poll was demanded for the 


Aldermen Plumbe, Kirkman, and 
Ohver. 

After which the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen came upon the Huſtings, 
when an addreſs, . petition, and re- 
monſtrance was read and approved. 
The petition, &c. ſets forth, that 
the grievances of the people are 
ſtill the ſame as before the former 
remonſtrance was preſented, ſome 


of which are recapitulated: and 


complaint is made of the commit- 
ment of the chief magiſtrate and an 
alderman, by the Houſe of Com- 
mons, for acting agreeable to the 
oath they had taken; alſo of the 
act relating to the embankment at 
Durham-yard; and it concludes 


with praying for the removal of 


evil counſellors, &c. 

Munich, Moy 12. This country, 
which uſed to be the granary of 
Tirol, Switzerland, and of ſeveral 


onfruitful territories, is now re- 


duced to great extremity, and the 


government 15 wholly employed in 


relieving it. For this purpoſe, one 


hundred large barrels of flour, 


which had lain in one of the city 
ſtorehouſes ever ſince the year 1632, 


when Guſtavus Adolphus r ravaged : 


Bavaria, have been examined; 
and, though reduced to a kind of 


ſtone, are found in ſome degree 


ſerviceable, by a proper mixture 
of freſh meal ; and the bread made 


in this manner, is diſtributed to 


the poor. Many expedients are 
taking to procure corn from Italy 
and Auſtria; and al! perions, who 


have no viſible occupations, are. 
ordered to leave the city; 


the ſub- 
jects to retire to their relpective 


habitations ; and the foreigners | to 


remove out og the ſtate. 
The ſituation of Ratiſbon is ful. 
1] 3 more 
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more deplorable, as they have but 
ſmall hopes of eſcaping a famine : 
and at Augſburg, the poorer ſort 
of people are reduced to ſubſiſt on 


a kind of bread made of the bark 
of beech and alder, into which a 


ſmall quantity of ſpice 1s worked ; 
though, from its heating quality, 


it is of itſelf liable to produce diſ- 


Wr, 

Peterſbursh, May 30. This city 
is now the rendezvous of diſtant 
nations, who differ as much in their 


features as in their dreſs and lan- 


guages. Beſides the Turkiſh pri- 
ſoners, among whom is the Seral- 
guier of Bender, whoſe train con- 
als of 180 perſons, we have de- 
| puties here from the Tartars of Bu- 
dziac and Jediſſan; alſo deputies 


from a nation of Tartars Who in- 


habit mount Imaus, near China, 


which country was long ſince an- 


nexed to the Ruſſian empire: be- 
ſides theſe, we have Cabardiniers, 
Circaſhans, Georgians, Greeks, 
Coſſaques, and Poles. All thoſe 
who arrive here in quality of de- 
puties, with their attendants, have 
their ex pences deirayed by the 

court. 

At night the following af 


5 happened at the Queen' ;-Houſe, A 
5. woman decently dreſſed, paſſed by 


the porter with a baſket, and en- 


quired for one of the attendants; 


ſhe then went into one of the of- 
fices, where ſhe left the baſket, and 
then went through the avenues. A 


boy belonging to her Majeſty's 


houmeld ſaw the woman lay the 


baſket down ; ; and, being curious, 


looked into it; when under ſome 
green leaves he Found a fine male 
child, about two months old. The 
boy being much ſurprized, fcream- 
ed very loud, which alarmed ſexe- 
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ral people; and at length the news 


wich: 
ſeven months gone with child. 
They all appeared to have been 


together bein g 


reached the ears of the King, who 
deſired the child might be brought 


to him; when, after viewing the 


infant, his Majelty ordered it to 
be ſent to a careful nurſe, and it 


is to be named George. A memo- 
randum was found with the child, 
the contents of which has not yet 
tranſpired. No one can tell which 
way the woman went out of the 
houſe, which has oecaſioned many 
conjectures. 

A fire broke out at the 1 

aper manufattory in Kingſ- 79 
Fond Road, by which that build- 
ing, a chapel contiguous, and 
other houſes, were deſtroyed. 

The bodies of three women were 
taken up, drowned in the Thames, 
at the Ifle of Dogs, near Green- 
one of them ſeemed to be 


drowned at the fame time, and not 
to have been long in the water. 


Birmingham, June 24. On Thur. 
day laſt were married at the pariſh 


church of Kingſbury, in this coun- 


ty, John Heywood, huſbandman, 


to Sarah Barns, of the ſame place ; 


the ages of this ſprightly couple 
160. She is his 
Hcth wife, and he her third huſ- 


band. 


Bruſſels, June 1. All alarms a- 
bout the plague being at an end, 


the troops that formed the line in 
theſe countries are recalled, 


and 
ordered to join their ſeveral regi- 
ments, and a free intercourſe 15 
1 ueges every where. 


Far ſaav, May 31. Marſhal Sawa 


Was lately taken priſoner in the 


following manner: in the attack 
the Ruſlian Major Salomon made 
the 26th ult. on the caſtle Schren#, 

Marſhal 
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Marſhal Sawa was wounded above 
the knee, in the thick part of the 
thigh, by a ball, which broke the 
bone, and he fell down. To eſ- 
cape the Ruſſians, he was put into 
a great baſket, and carried into a 
marſhy place in a thick wood, where 
he was left alone, having agreed 
with a Jew to come and dreſs his 
wound, who was to find his way 
to him by marks placed on ſeveral 
trees. This man went to ſee him 
daily till the 29th; when, Jew like, 
thinking he could get more by be- 
ing a raſcal than an honeſt man, 
he betrayed him to Major Salomon, 
whom he brought there with ſome 
of his men, and having waded up 
to their knees in water, found him 
in the baſket in that dark and 
. dreadful woody marſh, a known 
reſort of bears and wolves. They 
took him up, and carried him to 
Praſchnitz, where they are endea- 
vouring to cure him, if poſſible, 
though he is if a very dangerous 


way at preſent. | Cs” 
As the EleQor of Bavaria was 
going about ſix weeks ago to Nym- 
bhenbourg, he was alarmed at his 
coach being ſurrounded by a mul- 
titude of people, who cried out, 
© That they did not want to hurt 
his perſon, but demanded the im- 
_ mediate diſmiſſion of four of his 
principal miniſters of ſtate,” whom 
they named, and to whom they at- 
tributed their preſent ſtarving con- 
dition, and indeed all their diſtreſ- 
ſes. The body guards refuſed to 
obey the order they received to diſ- 
perſe the populace, ſo that there 
was no other way to appeaſe them, 
than the Elector's promiſing that 
their grievances ſhould be redreſſed. 
Since that day, the garriſon of 
Munich, and the Elector's guard, 
have been tripled. | 


deſtals, of about nine inches dia- 
each other, on a ſquare brick pave- 


: ee into another apartment ſtill 
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A peaſant digging lately among 
ſome ruins at Salona, in Dalmatia, 
the earth gave way under him, and 
he fell into a deep pit, which ad- 
joined to a vaſt ſubterranean ca- 
vern. On the report of the pea- 
ſant, the biſhop, with ſeyeral other 
perſons, went to the place, into 
which the Sieur Coir entered with 
ſome flambeaux. After much dif- 
ficulty in getting through a narrow 
paſiage, he at length found a vaſt 
incloſure, remarkable for the great 
number of columns with which it 
was ornamented : they are circu- 
lar, formed of brick ſtrongly ce- 
mented, without chapiters or pe- 


meter, and are placed very near 


ment. He then went through a 
grander than the former. From 
there being found in the firſt a long 
row of pipes, of burnt earth, it 1s 
conjectured this place was former- 
%%% 8 | 

The famous curate, who ſo long 
headed the Corſican malecontents 
in the mountains, was executed at 
Ajaccio on the 2oth of April laſt. 
Letters from Naples adviſe, that 
on Thurſday the 14th ult. Mount 
Veſuvius began to ſend out co- 
lumns of black ſmoke, with loud 
exploſions ; ſoon after a lava burſt 
forth near the ſame ſpot where the 
great eruption was in the year 
1767. Their Sicilian Majeſties 
are prepared to leave Portici at a 
moments warning; but as the lava 
has taken its courſe towards Reſina, 
(the ſpot under which the ancient 
city of Herculaneum is buried) 
and does not menace Portici, it is 
thought the court will not remove. 
The lava is about five miles in 
length, has deſfroyed ſome vine- 

„ yards, 


[ 
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yards, and is ſtopped within a mile 
of Reſina. Mr. Hamilton, his 
Britannic Majeſty's miniſter at that 
court, had the honour of conduct- 
ing their Sicilian Majeſties to the 
lava, which happened to be re- 
markably curious at the moment 
of their. arrival, having juſt taken 
its courſe into a deep trench, form- 
ing a moſt aſtoniſhing caſcade of 
fire, the fall of which was perpen- 


dicular, and not leſs than ſixty 


feet. | 
Other letters from Ternate, one 
of the. Molucca or Clove Iflands 
belonging to the Dutch, dated Au- 
guſt 23, 1770, give an account, 


that from 'the middle of the pre- 


ceding month, that iſland had been 


from the ravages of a volcano, 


which hath continually made a ter- 


rible noiſe, and caſt forth an aſto- 
niſhing quantity of inflammatory 


and bituminous matter; and to 
add to the misfortunes of the in- 
habitants, the iſland had been in 


perpetual motion from earthquakes, 
which ſucceeded one another ſo 


faſt, that in 24 hours, 60 violent 
ſhocks were felt, which greatly da- 
maged the houſes of the company, 
and thoſe of private perſons, as 


Well as the church. Since the firſt 
of the ſaid month, their miſery and 


the deſolation of the iſland have ſo 


increaſed, by a ſucceſſion of earth- 


quakes, that the like horrid cala- 
mity hath not been experienced in 
the memory of man. There is not 


a houſe but hath ſuſtained great 


damage. The King has retired 


with his court to Sidangoeli. The 


Chineſe and other ſtrangers have 
taken refuge in their barques. All 
the inhabitants, without exception, 
have been obliged to quit their 
houles, and to lodge in cabbins or 


rains which have lately fallen here, 


have cauſed the river Elbe to ſwell 
to a greater height than has been 


corn 1s reduced; 
that place, whoſe ages put toge- 


at Bethnal Green, eldeſt ſerjeant 


\ 


tents, The governor is gone on 
board the ſhip Le Lord Nieuwland, 
which hath been detained expreſsly 
for the purpoſe. The laſt explo- 
ſion of the volcano was beyond all 
deſcription; and from that time 
the trembling of the earth hath di- 
miniſhed. 5 5 


Dreſden, June 7 very heavy 


added to the melting of the deep 
ſnow in the mountains of Bohemia, 


known in the memory of man. The 
torrent brought down ſo great a 
quantity of wood, and with ſuch 
force, that ſome of the ſmall bridges 
in the country have been entirely 
ſwept away. It is thought the pro- 
duce of corn will be greatly leſſen- 
ed this year, as the grain is ſo 
much beaten down by the rain. 
This would not only be a very un- 


fortunate circumſtance to the in- 


habitants of Dieſden and this 
neighbourhood, but alſo to many 


other parts of Germany; which 


are now reduced to ſuch a 92 
of bread and proviſions, as almoſt 


amounts to a famine; Their hope 


of obtaining relief 1s, by the ex- 
portation of corn from Saxony, 
which muſt probably be prohibited 
for ſome time, as bread is now ſo 
dear in ſome parts of the Elector's 


territories, that tbe workmen in the 


mines at Freybergh have threatened 


an inſurreQion, unleſs the price of 
They write from Ledbury in 

Herefordſhire, that there is one 

Price and his wife, now living near 


ther make 217 years ; the man be- 
ing 110, and the woman 107. 


| Dicd lately, John Everitt, Eſq; 


at 
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at mace of this city, which place 
he kept to exempt himſelf from 
fining not to ſerve the office of 
ſheriff. The bulk of his fortune, 
amounting to 70,0001. he has left 
to a ſhip-wright at Rotherhithe, 
who married h1s niece. 
Margaret Coles, a beggar in St. 
Giles's, aged 101; ſhe left behind 
her zol. in gold and ſilver, and 
upwards of 10 J. in half-pence. 
Jonathan Merriweather, Eſq; 
aged 105, in Hatton-Garden. 


— — 


"JULY: 


G.. The ceremony of chriſten- 

ing the young prince was per- 
formed in the great council cham- 
ber, by his grace the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. His Royal High- 
nels was named Erneſt Auguſtus. 
The ſponſors were, his Serene 
Highneſs Prince Erneſt of Meck- 


lenburgh Strelitz in perſon; his 
Serene Highneſs Fringe Maurice 


of Saxe Gotha, repreſented by the 
Farb of Hertford, Lord Chamber- 
lain of his Majedy's houſhold ; 
and her Serene Highneſs the here 
ditary Princeſs of Heiſe Caſſel, re- 
preſented. by the Counteſs of Egre- 
mont, | | 
At the final cloſe of the poll for 
| ſheritfs for the city of London and 
county of Middleiex, at Guild- 
hall, the numbers were, 
Mr, Alderman Wilkes, 


Frederick Bull, Eiqz 2194 
Mr, Alderman Kirkman, 1949 
Mr. Alderman Plumbe, 1875 
Mr. Alderman Oliver, 24 


Whereapon Mr. Alderman Wiilkkes 
and Frederick Bull, Eiq; were de- 
clared duly elected. 5 
In the evening the efizy of Mr. 


tween the hours of 
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Horne, in a canonical habit, with 
a pen in one hand, and in the 
other a ſalt-box, intended to re- 
preſent the treaſury box of the bill 
of rights, after being carried 


through the principal ſtreets in the = 


city, was conſumed in a bonfire, 


which the populace made for that 
purpoſe before the Manſion- houſe. 


Yeſterday came on at the ad- 
journment of the ſeſſions at Guild- 
hall the trial of Edward Twine 


Carpenter, for an aſſault, in ſeiz- 


ing and taking up the perſon of 
J. Wheble, according to the royal 
proclamation for that purpoſe, 
when he was found guilty, fined 
one ſhilling, and ordered to. be 
impriſoned for two months in 
Wood-itreet Compter. FER 
Ihe gentlemen of the Mid- 4 
dle Temple agreed on an ad- 30 
dreſs to the benchers of that ſociety 
for the expulſion of Mr. Stephen, 
well known for his great contention 
againft the legality of 1mpriſon- 
ment for debt. „ | 
As eight of the domeſtics of k 
the Count de Guignes were hae: 
carouſing at the Feathers alehouſe, 
in Angel court, Weſtminſter, be- 
eleven and 
twelve at night, a conſtable entered 
the room, and deſired them to 
ceaſe their noiſe, and retire. The 
reſt of them not underſtanding En- 
gliſh, the poſtilion explained to his 
comrades the conſtable's orders. 
They defired that officer to drink, 
who, out of complaiſance, drank 
his Hare of three pots, and on go- 
ing away, offered to pay for one. 
Tivs offer was not accepted, and 
they continued their noiſe. Some 
time after, the conſtable aſſiſted by 


ſeveral of his brethren, with about 
twenty aſſiſtants, and the watch, 


returned to the room, and at- 
| tempted 
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force; they reſiſted, but at the 
fight of ſo many pcople they fled ; 
ſome got out at the windows, and 
others at the back door, and took 


ſhelter in their maſter's tables, the 


back-door of which communicated 
The conſta- 
bles, who had only the poſtilion in 
their cuſtody, beſet the ſtables, 
broke open th2 door, knocked 
down the hufiar and one of the 
footmen, and carried them to the 
round houle. 
were carried before ſuſtice Kelynge, 
who committed the poſtilion to 
Bridewell, and ſent back the huſ- 


far, who had one finger cut off, 
beſides ſeveral cuts of a ſabre, and 
the  footman, 
wounds in his head, 
houſe. | 


ih 
Mr. Clark, laſted from nine in 
the morning till eight at night, 


who has | 
to the round 

The trial of Stroud and 
Campbell for the murder of 


when they were both found guilty. 
Robert Campbell, a wea- 
ver, and Henry Stroud, a 


ful. murder of Mr. Daniel Clarke, 


were carried from Newgate and 
executed in a field near Bethnal- 
green, nigh the place where the fact 


was committed. Stroud declared 


he was innocent of the crime for 
which he was going to ſuffer : the 
other did not deny it. After they 
had hung the uſual time, the bo- 
dies were taken down and brought 


to Surgeons-hajl to be diſſected. 
Mr. Sheriff Baker went en horſe- 


back, Mr. Sheriff Martin in his 


chariot, and one of the under ſhe- 


riffs in Mr. Baker's chariot, They 
were attended to the place of exe- 
cution and back again by the city 
marſhal, and by a great number 


On Saturday they 


three 


going to Guildhall, 
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. tempted to carry them away by 


of conſtables. There was a vaſt 
crowd of people, but no attempt 
made to reſcue the priſoners as had 
been apprehended ; and to prevent 
which a party of ſoldiers. was lodged 
within a few minutes march of the 
place of execution, but there was 
no want of them. Campbell wrote 
ſomething in capital letters in the 
preſs yard, and pinned 1t on his 
breaſt, which he ſaid were the en- 
ſions of a fociety he belonged to. 
ihe Reverend Doctor Wilſon, 
prebend of Weſtminſter, was ad- 


mitted to the hvery of the wor- 
ſhipful company of joiners. A 


court of aſſiſtants was called for 
the above purpoſe. 
Ihe following letter was _ 
received by the Right Ho- 
nourable the Lord - Mayor, 8 
eleven o'clock at night. 
My Lord, 

« As in conſequence of the no- 
tice given of the time your lord- 
ſkip propoſes ſetting out to-morrow, 
the livery may be induced to at- 
tend your lordſhip to St. James's, 
I have the king's commands to 
acquaint you, that it being unpre- 


cedented to admit the livery upon 
ſuch occaſions as well as impracti- 


cable to introduce ſo numerous 4 
body, no perſons beyond the num- 


ber allowed by law to preſent pe- 


titions to the throne, will be ad- 


| mitted, except your lordſhip, the 


aldermen, common-council, and 
city officers. I am, my Lord, with 
the greateſt reſpect, your lordihip 5 
mok obedient humble ſervant, 
R$ | HRT FOR.“ 
This morning written co- och. 
ies of the above letter were 
ſuck up in divers parts of the city, 
that the livery might have notice, 
and fave themſelves the trouble 0! 


On 


— 


On the Lord Mayor's coming 
into the council- chamber, he read 


the letter above mentioned to the 


livery then aſſembled; in conſe- 
uence of which a committee of 
ten (the number allowed by law to 
preſent a petition) was appointed 
from the bady to attend the Lord 
Mayor into the king's preſence. 

Accordingly, between twelve 
and one o'clock, the Lord Mayor, 
attended by the aldermen Stephen- 
ſon, Trecothick, "Townſend, Saw- 
bridge, and Oliver, the two ſhe- 
riffs, &c. with upwards of 100 of 
the common council, in about 50 
carriages, attended by the above 


committee, Sir James Hodges 


{town clerk) the city marſhal, &c. 
c. proceeded, amidſt the greateſt 
acclamations of the people, to St. 
James's, with the addreſs, remon- 


ſtrance, and petition, which was 
read by Sir James Hodges, town 


clerk, 


Our readers will ſee the addreſs, 
remonſtrance, and petition, to- 
_ gether with his Majeſty's an- 

eber, in the appendix to the 
chronicle, ] Ge | 


This day the ſeſſions ended at 
the Old Bailey; at this ſeſſions 
nine were capitally convicted, be- 
ſides the two murderers; 37 were 


ſentenced to he tranſported for 7 


years, and four for fourteen years; 
hive were branded in the hand, five 


ordered to be privately whipped, 


and thirty-two were delivered on 
proclamation. | | 

The following capital convicts, 
who had been reſpited, have re- 
ceived his Majeſty's pardon on the 
tollowing conditions, viz. Thomas 


Price, Richard Butcher, John 
M Ponald, Charles Baker, and 


Charles Calligan, to be tranſported 
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4 
for the term of their natural lives, 
and William Kenny for the term of 


ſeven years, and on their accept- 


ance thereof received ſentence, &c. 

Judgment on the caſe of Mr. 
Powell, now in Newgate, under 
conviction for a forgery on the 
Eaſt India company, was not given 


this ſeſſion, as expected, but polt- za 
poned till Michaelmas term, on 
account of the abſence of the ea 


Judges on the ſeveral circuits. 
Three perſons, who were capi- 
tally convicted this ſeſſion at the 
Old Bailey, were admitted as 
King's evidences laſt ſeſſions. 

A letter from Newborn, in North 
Carolina, dated April 29, fays, 
„ ur Governor, at the head of 
2500 men, is going againſt the 
Regulators ; the Craven and Cart- 
wright county detachments march 
to-morrow on their way to the up- 
per end of Johnſon county, where 
they are to be joined by the gentle- 
men from the ſouthward and weſt- 
ward ; his excellency marches from 


here the zoth, attended by moſt of 


the gentlemen of the council, and 
all the principals of this place. It 
is very agreeable to every well- 
wiſher to government, to ſee the 
people ſo unanimous in joining, 


without the aſſiſtance of regular 


troops, to ſuppreſs thoſe miſcreants, 
who have ſo long diſturbed the 
tranquillity of this province.“ 


Extract of a Letter from St. Peter/- 
burgh, dated May 24. 

6 We had yeſterday the moſt 

melancholy ſpectacle that eyes 

could behold. The front line on 


the Vaſilly Oſtroff took fire about 
twelve o'clock, and burnt with in- 
expreſſible fury, being kept above. 
all the efforts of human art hy a 
ſtrong north-eaſt wind, till 175 

| mid- 
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midnight ; it extended nearly to 
the preat perſpeRive 3 in the middle 
of the Ifland, from the ſeventh line 
down to the 27th. 

cc 
this dreadful fire was at its height, 
there broke out at the ſame inſtant 
2 of time two others of no leſs mag- 
IM? 3 nitude, one on the Peterſburgh 
EY ® ſide. juſt behind the hemp-ware- 
RR houſes, and the other at Colomna, 
a zus on this ſide of the Kalinka 
Bridge; and in the afternoon, 
about bee o'clock, two more, one 
at the Yemſky, and the other at 

the Woloydaryemſcy. 
It is impoſſible to deſcribe the 
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every one's face; nobody could 
gueſs where it might end, nor 
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it ſet right over, every houſe in 
front mult have gone, from the 


every thing has been quiet, and 
we truſt in God we ſhall ſee no 
more of this dreadful diſaſter. The 
firſt fire on the iſland began by ac- 
cident at 2 baker's, the others are 
| Juppoſed to have been all contrived 
by mercileſs wretches, to draw off 
and divert people's attention, to 
have an opportunity of plundering t 
the miſerable ſufferers. There 
have been actually found many 
Proofs of this: What puniſhment 
can equal ſuch helliſu crimes ? 

„There are 60 brick houſes, 
and at leaſt 300 wooden houſes, 
deſtroyed on the Vaſilly Oſtroff, 
and on the Peterſburgh ſide above 


latter chiefly of wood ; the other 
fires did leſs damage, being ſoon 
got under.“ 


Judge of our alarm: when 


| | conſternation this occaſioned in 


whoſe turn would come next; our 
line was happily. ſaved by the 


8 wind's being down the river; had 


exceſſive heat. Since midnight 


500; at Colomna 200, the two 


An expreſs arrived at the K 
admiralty, with the agree- 30h. 
able news of the arrival in the 
Downs of the Endeavour, Capt. 
Cooke, from the Faſt-Indies. 
This ſhip failed in Auguſt 1768, 
with Mr. Banks, Dr. Solander, 
Mr. Green, and other ingenious 
gentlemen on board, for the South 
Seas, to obſerve the tranſit of Ve- 
nus; they have ſince made a voy- 
age round the world, and touched 
at every coaſt and iſland, where it 
was poſſible to get on ſhore, to col- 
lect every ſpecies of plants and 
other rare productions in nature, 
Their voyage upon the Whole has 


been as agreeable and ſucceſsful 
as they could have expected, ex- 
cept the death of Mr. Green, who 


died upon his paſſage from Bata- 
via: Dr. Solander has been a good 
deal indiſpoſed, but it is hoped a 
few days rejreſhment will toon 
re-eſtabliſh his health: Captain 
Cooke, and Mr. Banks, are per- 
fectly well. 


Extrat of 6 a Letter from Natl, 


Fune 6. 


CO We ex pected that the erup- 


tions of Mount Veſuvius, on tne. 


27th ult. would have ceaſed on 
a ſudden, the lava having then 
taken its courſe along the road of 
Ottajano, as far as a place called 
II Mauro; but fince that day it is 
ſo conſiderable, that ſrom the ſum- 


mit, down to the micd! e of the 


mountain, the whole is covered 


With aſhes as white as ſnow. This 
day a quantity of ſtones and en- 


flamed matter iſſued from it with 
ſach violence, that it is preſumed 
there is a freſh aperture, which 


ſpreads a conſternation among the 


inhabitants of che adjacent Po. 
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Was held at Guildhall, 
a court of eſcheats before the 


Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor, by vir- 


tue of his Majeſty's commiſſion, 
iſſued by the court of chancery, 
directed to his Lordſhip, as the 


King's eſcheator in the city of 


London, to enquire into that kind 


of eſcheat, of an eſtate devolved. 


to the crown pro defectu ſunguinis 
or want of an heir, by the royal 
prerogative. The caſe was the 
late Major-General Browne, who 
dicd in 1764, was proved to be an 
illegitimate ſon of one Mrs, Eliza- 


beth Dean, by the Hon. Mr. Lum 
ley. Mrs. Dean, the General's 


mother, deviſed ſeveral real eſtates 
to Mr. Browne in fee. He lived 


and died unmarried, therefore could 
have no heir. 


However, by his 
will, properly atteſted, he gave 


ſeveral of his mother's eſtates to 


the Foundling Hoſpital; which 


bequeſt, by the Mortmain act, was 


void in law. The teſtator diſ- 


covering this miſtake, in ſix days 
after, endeavoured to cure it by 


a codici!l; and if tne charitable 
legacy proved ineffectual, gave the 


eftates to one Mrs. Beecroft, which, 


fat elly for her, was atteſted but by 
a ſingle witneſs, which by ſtatute- 
law is void; ſo that the General 


may be ſaid to have died without 


a will, and his eſtates, therefore, 


eſcheated to the crown, and ſo it 
was found, and returned by the 
inquiſition. 


The Lord Mayor made a point 


at firſt as to the return of the in- 


quiſition by virtue of the King's 
writ, inſiſting on his having an 
independent juriſdiction, by virtue 


of charters and his oath ; but tlie 


writ being iſſued on the petition 
of Mrs. Beecroft, praying to ob- 
tain the eſtate, or ſome- part of it, 


* 
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his Lordſhip waved in this inſtance 


his objection, but inſiſted for the 


future, that informations of eſcheats 
ſnould be originally brought to the 
Lord Mayor, who would officially 


proceed in ſuch enquiries without 


any royal mandate. ö 
At the above court it was ob- 
ſerved, that ſeveral houſes in Fen- 


church- ſtreet, formerly belonging 


to a freeman, for want of a wil 


were never claimed, but that the 
tenants had enjoyed the houſes for- 
many years without paying rent: 
the Lord Mayor being obliged to | 


attend the court of aldermen, the 
conſideration of that affair was put 
off for a further hearing. = 
There has not been a like court 
held ſince the mayoralty of Sir 
Woolaſton Dixie, Lord Mayor of 
London, 150 years ago. 
The Rev. Dr. Wilſon, who had 
been admitted to the freedom of 


the Joiners Company, was ſworn 


into the freedom of the city before 
the chamberlain of London 
The King of Denmark iſſued an 
ordinance, to enable the parents 


of illegitimate children to fulfil 


their duty of providing for their 
education, by ſuppreſſing the pe- 

nalties enacted againſt them for 
ſuch exceſſes, and particularly the 
ordinance. of June, 1767, which 
condemns them to be confined on 


bread and water. His Daniſh Ma- 


jeſty orders, that for the future, no 
diſtinction ſhall be made between 
illegitimate children and thoſe 
born in wedlock, with regard to 
their baptiſm, eccleſiaſtical rites, 
and employments in the church; 
that their birth be not conſidered 
as a diſhonour; that no one ſhall 
reproach them on that account; 
and that it any married perſons 
ſhould happen to intult or abuſe 


them, 
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= governor told the mob, if they 

would not diſperſe, that he would 
order the garriſon to fire upon 
= dated, they replied that they would 
look upon the execution of his 


have leave to 


to a ſlow one by famine. 


them, the party aggrieved ſhall 
h prefer complaints, 
and ſilence the aggreſſor. 

Prague, June 20. There was a 
riot in this city on account of 
the dearneſs of proviſion. The 


Not in the leaſt intimi— 


menaces as a favour, ſince a ſudden 
death by the muſket was preferable 
nine. The go- 
vernor did not chuſe to take their 


advice, but ſent an expreſs to the 
Empreſs, who was ſo much moved 
with the diſtreſs of her ſubjects as 
to ſhed tears. She countermanded 
the waggons loaded with corn for 
Ratiſbon, and gave that city an 
Indemnification of 1500 ducats. 
' 18th, On Tueſday night an ex- 


preſs was brought to the 


King at Richmond, by one of his 
Daniſh Majeſty's aids de camp, 


with the agreeable news of her 


*Daniſh Majeſty's happy delivery 
of a princeſs on the 7th inſtant. 


It is remarkable that the above 
entleman perſormed his journey 


in three days leſs time than any 


meſſenger ever dic. 
Mr. Moore's new- invented coal- 


carriage, the Wheels of which are 
15 feet high, paſſed through the 
ſtreets, attended by a great con- 


courſe of people. TwWo horſes a- 


| breaſt drew two chaldrons and two 
_ ſacks of coals with more eaſe and 
expedition than the common carts 
do one chaldron, with three horſes 


at length. „ 
Miſs Mary Jones, youngeſt daugh- 
ter of William Jones, Eſq; of Naſs, 


and Miſs Gough, a young lady of 
Monmouth, who was upon a vilit 
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at Naſs, were mutdered in a mea- 
dow near Lidney church, Glou- 
ceſterſhire, as they were returning 
from Lidney to Naſs.—The young 
ladies after tea, took a walk to 
Lidney, where they were detained 


by the rain till near ten o'clock, 


at which time they ſet out for Naſs, 


about two miles diſtant, without 


any attendant. 'The family at 
Naſs, ſurprized they did not re- 
turn, ſent a ſervant with a lant- 
horn to meet them, who found 


| Miſs Jones lying dead acroſs the 


path in the meadow, with the 
back part of her ſkull beat to 


pieces, and Miſs Gough in a ditch - 
near the ſame place, moſt ſhocking- 
ly bruiſed, 


The whole country 
being very ſoon alarmed, every 
man was ſummoned to go in pur- 
ſuit of the murderer. William 


Morgan, a young man of Lidney, 


a ſawyer by trade was the only 


perion abſent. He was in bed, 


when being called up, and told 
what had paſſed, ſome blood was 
obſerved upon the knee of his 


breeches; he was directly charged 


with the fact, which he confeſſed, 
He ſays, he had been playing at 
Fives, and had loſt all his money; 
but had engaged to play for fix- 


_ pence the next night. Whilſt he 


was thinking how to get the money 
he had engaged to play for, thele 
two young ladies paſſed him, and 
it came into his mind that he could 


_ eaſily rob them. He accordingly | 
followed them, and it being near!y 


dark, paſſed them. Miſs Jones 
ſaid, © Good night to you, Will” 
Finding that he was known, he 
determined to murder them, and 
taking a little circuit, came be- 
hind them, and with a ſtake ſtruck 
Miſs Jones upon the head, which 
brought her to the ground; he 
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then gave her another blow, and 
left her dead on the ſpot. — Miſs 
Gough, who had ran a few yards, 
he followed, and ftruck in the ſame 
manner. She ſcreamed out, upon 
which he repeated his blows. till 
ſhe was, to all appearance, lifeleſs. 
He ſuppoſes in ſtruggling ſhe had 


fallen in the ditch, as he did not 


throw her there; and that his 
breeches were ſtained by kneeling 
down to take off Miſs Jones's 
ockets. 8 
Yeſterday was fold at Garra- 


way's coffee-houſe by public ſale, 


the crop of Eaſt-Florida indigo 
that arrived this year, which fold 
far ſuperior in price to what was 
expected, as ſome ſold ſo high as 
$5. 9 d. per pound. A proof to 
ſhew waar can be done in that in- 
fant colony, and it is hoped it will 
encourage the planters in future 
to extend the cultivation of this 
valuable article. ED 

On Saturday laſt the pre- 
ſident, directors, and fel- 
lows of the Society of Artiſts of 
Great Britain, aſſembled at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern in the 
Strand, and proceeded from thence 
to the ground lately purchaſed by 
them in the Strand, where the firſt 
ſtone of their new Academy was 
laid by James Paine, Eſq; preſi- 
dent of the Society. „ 

On Friday Mr. Moore made an 


23d. 


experiment with his new-con- 


ſtructed coach. He has hung the 


body, which is like that of a com- 
mon coach reverſed, between two 


large Wheels, nine feet fix. inches 
in the diameter, and draws it with 
a horſe in ſhafts. The paſſengers 


fit ſideways within, and the driver 


is placed upon the top of the 
coach, | | 


Saturday evening Mr. Moore's 
new-conftructed coach, which is 
very large and roomy, and is drawn 
by one horſe, carried ſix perſons and 
the driver, with amazing eaſe, from 


Cheapſide to the top of Highgate- 


hill. It came back at the rate of 
ten miles an hour, paſſing coaches 
and four, and all other carriages 


it came near on the rcad, 


The coal- carriage was tried 
again on Friday night with 11 


ſacks, making two chaldrons and 
a half, to Hatton- garden, drawn 
by two horſes only to the foot of 
Holborn-hill, when a third was 
put to it, to help them up that 


ſteep. This they performed with 


as much eaſe as a chaldron 1s com- 


monly drawn by three horſes, 
His Royal Highneſs the 


Prince of Wales, the Biſhop 25th. 
of Oſnabrug, the Duke of Cum- 


berland, the Duke of Mecklen- 
burgh, the Prince of Brunſwick, 


the Earl of Albemarle, the Dukes 


of Marlborough and Grafton, and 
the Earl Gower, were inſtalled 


Knights of the Garter, at Wind- 


ſor, in preſence of the Sovereign. 
The proceſſion began in the 
morning: the ceremony in the 
cathedral took near four hours; 
the company then returned to St. 
George's-Hall, where his Majeſty 
dined under a rich canopy ; her 
Majeſty was ſeated in a gallery 
oppoſite, with the young Princeſs 
on hcr right, and the third young 
Prince on her left, cloſe by each 
of whom ſtood her Majeſty's two 


brothers, the ladies of the bed- 


chamber, and maids of honour ; 


the knights dined at a long table 


on his Majeſty's right hand, and 


over-againſt them was a gallery, 
and feats under it fox perſons of 


diſ- 
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as follows, viz. 


Duke of Cumberland. 


Prince of Wales, 


Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, 


; 4 
Prince of Orange, 
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diſtinction to ſee them dine; ſoon 


after the firſt courſe was ſerved 


up, his Majefty»knighted. William 
Deſſe, Eſq; Clerk of the Check 
belonging to the band of Gentle- 


men Penltoners. 


Majeſties entered the room, and 
the ball was opened with a minuet, 
by the Duke of Glouceſter and the 
Ducheſs of Grafton; his Royal 
Highneſs alſo danced the ſecond 


minuet with the Ducheſs of Marl- 
\ borough. A 
of Cumberland, the Queen's two 
brothers, the Duke of Grafton, &c. 


Afterwards the Duke 


danced with many other ladies of 


quality, till near eleven, when the 
country dances began; three only 
were called ; their Majeſties re- 
tired, and the company diſperſed 
before twelve. . 


The ſtalls a: 


The SOVEREIGN. 
Duke of Saxe-Gotha, 


Duke of Glouceſter, 


Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, 
*Henry, Prince of Brunſwick, 
Earl of Cheſterfield, 

Duke of Leeds, 


Duke of Montague, 
Earl of Hertford, 
Earl Temple, 


*Earl of Albemarle, 
Duke of Grafton, 


*Biſhop of Oſnabrug, 5 1 
*Duke of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz, 
Duke of Rutland, 5 


Duke of Kingſton, 


m It was paſt hx 

before his Majeſty left the hall; 
the ladies and gentlemen then 
Areſſed themſelves for the ball, 


which was held in the Great Guard 
Room; about nine o'clock their 


preſent are filled 


” 


Duke of Newcaſtle, 
Duke of Northumberland, 


Marquis of Rockingham, 


Earl of Bute, 


*Duke of Marlborough, 


*Earl Gower. 


Thoſe marked * are new ones, 


Letters from Virginia give 2 
dreadful account of the overflow- 
ing of the Rappahannock river in 
that province, owing to the great 
and inceſſant rains which begun 
on the 27th of May laſt, and con- 
tinued without intermiffion till the 
8th of June; the water poured 
down in ſuch torrents from the 


mountains as to carry all before it, 


which cauſed the river to ſwell 


twenty-five feet higher than ever 
was known by the oldeſt man liy- 


ing; all the warehouſes on both 
ſides the Rappahannock were en- 


tirely full of water; and at the dif- 


ferent warehouſes in Varmouth 


and Norfolk towns in Virginia, 
upwards of 4000 hogſheads of to- 
bacco were carried away by the 
rapidity of the ſtream, and entirely 
Jak, | . | 


A letter from Paris gives the 


following account of the loſs the 
French have ſuſtained in the late 
bloody engagement in Corſica, 
Marbœuf behaved like a prudent 
officer; yet the natural ſituation 
of the country, the deep ravines 
between Caſinca and La Tavagna, 


made it impoſſible for the troops 
to reſiſt the ferocity of the natives; 


therefore the French failed in the 
attack, but made their retreat in 


good order. Nothing could pre- 
vent the enemy from taking the 


baggage and military cheſt at Fiu- 
malto; for they deſcended the ſide 


of a vaſt mountain, that ſeemed 
inacceſſible, with ſuch a multitude, 
| that 


wounded 185: 
gogne, officers killed 13, wounded 


that they reſembled a rapid torrent 
after a er wean ruſhing over 
every obſtacle. The following is 
the return of the killed and 
Wound!!! | 
Regiment Dauphine, offcers 
killed 7, wounded 16; rank and 
file, killed 99, wounded 261— 


regiment Berry, officers killed 11, 


wounded 25, rank and file, killed 
71, wounded 149—regiment Al- 
ſace, three battalions, officers killed 

1, wounded go ; rank and file, 

illed 179, wounded 296—Royal 
Rouſſillon, officers killed 5, wound- 
ed 11; rank and file, killed 56, 


—regiment Bour- 


29 ; rank and file, killed 42, 
wounded 79—regiment Royal Ita- 
han, officers killed 3, wounded 7 ; 
rank and file, killed 9, wounded 
41——regiment Callella, officers 


killed 6, wounded 19; rank and 
file, killed 31, wounded 129—re- 
giment Bulkeley, officers killed g, 


wounded 17 ; rank and file, killed 


47, wounded log -cavalry, offi- 


cers killed 11, wounded 21 ; rank 
and file, killed 41, wounded 73. 
Seven battalions were left in gar- 


riſon. The numbers miſling ſince 
the general attack are not in- 


cluded, nor thoſe taken priſoners 
in the ſurprize of the baggage, 
who, we fear, have not experienced 
much politeneſs from the ſavages.” 

Dr. Solander, and the other 


_ gentlemen, who ſailed round the 
world in the Endeavour frigate, 


ſpent four months at George's 


Land, one of the new diſcovered 


iſands. They learnt the language 
there, and two of the natives came 
with them to Batavia, where they 
were carried off by ſickneſs, toge- 
ther with many of the crew, &c. 
The above gentlemen likewiſe 
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iſlands, not 


[ 129 
touched at a great many other 
known to any other 
Europeans, but which have plenty 
of inhabitants ; and they brought 
over with them a great number o 
different ſpecies of plants, moſt 
of which were never 1 
Europe before. 


The late Miſs Jones; of Naſs, 


in Glouceſterſhire, who was uns 
fortunately murdered, was about 
23 years of age, and very beauti- 
ful, though rather ſhort, and of the 
moſt mild and benevolent diſpoſi- 


tion; at the death of an old aunt, 


now upwards of 80, ſhe would have 
come to a fortune of 80,0001. 


Tis with pleaſure we can aſſure” 


the public, that Miſs —_ is in 
a fair way of recovery. The pnn- 
cipal wounds ſhe received were on 


the top, back part, and ſide of her | 
head, from which her face and 


one qe have been very much 
ſwelled. 


Her hat was almoſt cut 


to pieces, and her wriſts much 


bruiſed in ng herſelf from 


the ruffian. The death of her 
amiable friend, after whom ſhe 


often enquires, has not yet been 


made known to her: 


The murderer, when firſt brought 5 


to Glouceſter Caſtle, was not only 
loaded with the heavieſt irons on 
his legs, but had a collar of iron 
round his neck, from which a 


heavy chain going down his back, 


and between his legs, was faſtened 


to his hand®bolts ; however, it ap- 


pearing that he could not live un- 


der the weight of his fetters, the 


collar has been taken off. | 
Berlin, Fuly 6. The heavy and 


inceſſant rains which have fallen 


in this country for theſe four weeks 
paſt, have done very great damage. 
'The moſt melancholy accounts are 
received from Werben in the Old 


LX 


oon in 
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and thirty- four gentlemen's coun- 


try- ſeats having been laid under wa- 


ter, by the Elbe's again overflow- 


ing its banks, and forcing its way 


through the Dykes, which were 


broke by the great inundation that 
happened laſt ſpring, and have 
not fince been ſufficiently repaired. 
'This is the fourth time within 
theſe five months, that this part of 
the Old Mark has been affficted 


with this dreadful calamity, which 
has reduced the unhappy ſufferers 


to the moſt ſhocking ftare of miſery 
and diftreſs, © e 


Hambargh, July 12. The inun- 


dation of the Elbe retards the ar- 


rival of the Pruſſian poſt; it is as 
dreadful in this neighbourhood as 
it is in Saxony: on 'Tneſday morn- 
ing, two Dyk 

Gamm and Rethbrook gave way, 


fo that the country all about Ber- 

edroff and the Vierlande is over- 
_ flowed; and the great loffes and 
damages which it occaſions, are 


x greatly felt in this city, by the ſud- 
den rife of proviſions, the price of 
which is. doubled on account of 


their ſcarcity, they being chiefly 


drawn from that country. The 


ſame melancholy accounts have 


been received here from the Hano- 
6 TY, 2 
verian bailiwicks of Dannebrooge, 


Luckow, Hitzaker, Newhaus, Ble- 


kede, Lauenberg, Butlingen, and 
Winſen upon the Luke; which, 
together with the bailiwicks in the 
duchy of Mecklenbourg, ſituated 
upon the Elbe, are all overflowed, 
and the waters penetrate through 
the houſes. The cattle are driven 


to the hills; but if the waters do 


not fall ſoon, there will not be ſub- 
fiſtenee for them. e 

Died lately, at Carlifle, in the 

108th year of his age, Mr. Mullileu, 


es, In the villages of. 
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Mark, no leſs than forty villages | 


who diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 


rebellion of 1715. 


Mr. Fleming, a factor at Liver- 


pool, aged 128 years; he retained 


his ſenſes to the laſt, and has left 
upwards of 70 grand children and 


| Pont grand children behind him; 


ut of his own immediate deſcend- 
ants, only two ſurvive, viz. a ſon 
and a daughter, who are both up- 
wards of 100 years of age. | 
At Llangollen, in Denbighſhire, 
Owen Tudor, Eſq; aged 121, a 
defcendant from Henry VII. Duke 


of Richmond. 


Francis Bence, of Femerſgran, 
in the Agenoiſe, aged 11 
Capt. Thomas Wilſon, formerly 
in the African trade, aged 103. 

Mr. Samuel Milner, at Cay- 
wood, aged 105. OT 


Mr. Joſeph Wright, at Pool, 


one of the people called Quakers, 


> 


worth 150,0001. - 5 


AUGUST. 


C Yeſterday the report was 1. 


made to his Majeſty of te 
convicts under fentence of death in 


Newgate, when the following were 


ordered for execution on Wedneſ- 


day next, viz. Frances Allen, for 


breaking into the houſe of Mrs. 
Bradſhaw, in Little Queen Arnne- 
ſtreet, and ſtealing a quantity of 


plate; Matthew Polland and 'Tho- 
mas Jones, for breaking into the 
| houſe of Lambert Taylor, a pub- 


lican, in Back - lane, near St. 
George's, and ſtealing a bag of 
half-pence. Ts! 

The following were reſpited ; 


James Satuſs, alias Saylus, alias 


Dumb jemmy (being deaf and 


dumb) concerned with the above 
Frances Allen, in breaking 88 
e t 6 


Beeks, alſo concerned in the ſame 


robbery; John Kilbert and Thomas 


Jenkins, for robbing Francis Ter- 


| rent on the highway, of a filver 


watch and two guineas ; Stephen 
Clements, for breaking into the 
houſe of Mr. Hickman at Iſling- 
ton, and ſtealing ſome plate, &c. 
and Richard Pearce for ſtealing a 
filver tea-pot and ſugar-diſh in the 
houſe of Samuel Swinton, Eſq; 


On Monday the 15th of July, 


the merchants of Dublin, in full 


Guild aſſembled, voted the free- 


dom of that reſpeQable corporation 


to the Right Hon. Braſs Croſby, 
Lord Mayor of the city of London, 


and to John Wilkes and Richard 
Oliver, Eſqrs. aldermen; to be pre- 
ſented to them in ſilver boxes, as 
a teſtimony of approbation of their 
conduct, in oppoſing the violence 


of the Houſe of Commons, by diſ- 


charging the printers, who were 


taken up by virtue of the Speaker's 


warrant, iſſued in conſequence of 
a vote of that houſe; and alſo for 
ſhewing that a royal proclamation 
15 not the law of the land, nor 


ſufficient to impriſon any of the 


ſubjects of Great Britain. 
His Excellency Baron Behr, 
having previouſly taken leave 


of his Majeſty, ſet out, on his re- 


turn to Hanover, to take poſſeſſion 
of his place as miniſter for that 


Electorate. 


The remains of the late cele- 


brated Mr. Gray, author of the 


Elegy in a Country Church-yard, 
were, agreeably to his will, inter- 
red at Windſor: he has, among 


other legacies, left a proviſion to 


an old faithful ſervant, named Ste- 


phen, who had lived with him 


ſeveral years. | 


Dr. Solander, who lately failed 
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the houſe of Mrs. Bradſhaw ; Sarah 
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round the world, is a native of 


Sweden, and about 40 years of 
age: Henry Banks, Eſq; who ac- 


companied him, is aged about 26, 
poſſeſſed of a handſome eftate in 


Lincolnſhire ; is a gentleman like- 
wiſe of great learning and abili- 


ties: five years ago he failed to 


the Labrador-coaſt in North Ame 
rica, in ſearch of plants; and 
from the ſame laudable thirſt after 


knowledge, he made the above ex- 


traordinary voyage. 5 
The Endeavour, which carried 


Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander round 


the world, ſailed many hundred 
e e 4 large piece of rock 
ſticking in her bottom; which; 


had it fallen out, muſt have occa- 


ſioned inevitable deſtruction to 
them all. Be | 


Extract of a Letter | from Hantirgh, 
Faly 19. 3 


We are here unhappily expoſed | 


to a moſt melancholy ſcene of di- 


ſtreſs: - All the beautiful and rich 
vale from hence to Lauenburg is 
overflowed by an inundation of 


the Elbe: The water already 


comes into one of the gates of the 


city ; and the inhabitants are a- 
larmed left it ſhould break the dam, 
which has been ſtrengthened by 
ſeveral thouſand ſacks of ſand that 
ſeparate it from the Alſter ; were 
it to overflow, the greateſt part of 


the city would be under water, and 


the damage to the houſes and ware- 
houſes would be very great. The 
waters having riſen from the 17th to 
yeſterday morning .fifteen inches, 
the ſenate held an extraordinary 
aſſembly, which laſted till four 


o'clock in the afternoon, to con- 
ſider of the means of preventing 
this miſchief ; and came to the re- 


ſolution of making three ſlopes in 
R | the 


ET 
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the great dyke of the Elbe, that 


the waters may empty themſelves 
into that river. The ſuburbs, which 


extend two Enghſh miles on that 


fide, with fine country-houſes and 
- gardens, are all under water, which 
is of ſuch a height, that nothing 
1s to be ſeen but the tops of the 
trees ; and the great road, which 
leads to Berlin, 1s impaſſable. We 
are by this deprived of all the fruits 


and vegetables, as well as forage 


for the horſes and cattle, with 


which this city uſed to be ſupplied. 


from thence: and the loſs of the 
rich crops of corn, by which the 
people expected to be relieved from 


the dearneſs of it, is a melancholy 


event, of which bad conſequences 


cannot but be apprehended. The 


damage the city has already ſuſ- 


_ tained, is computed at 200,0001. 
ſterling, The price of all kinds of 


proviſion is daily increaſing ; and 
a thouſand pounds weight of hay, 
which uſed to be fold from 14 to 
16 ſhillings, is not to be had at 
preſent for lefs than 31. ſterling. 


A public faſt is ordered on Sunday 


the 28th inſtant, on account of this 
_ calamity. |Þo_ , : 


7th, Jones, and Matthew Polland, 


were executed at Tyburn. A gen- 


tleman, dreſſed in mourning, went 
In the cart, and fat next to Frances 


Allen; and a hearſe, with a coffin 
in it, attended at Tyburn to re- 
ceive her body. She was about 
23 years of age, Jones 18, and Pol- 


land 18. Polland had been five 


times evidence at the Old Bailey. 
On Saturday laſt, a perfon who 


calls himſelf Charles Coop, was 


taken up at York, on ſuſpicion of 


having robbed his maſter William 


Frances Allen, Thomas 


Agnew, Eſq; of Killwagter in Ire- 
land, of three bags of money, a- 
mounting to upwards of roocl. in 
May laſt, with which he got three 
bills of Sir George Colebrooke, 
one for 7ool. another for 1001, 


and another for 40 l. all which bills 


were found upon him. He 1s com- 

mitted to the city jail. : 
Copenhagen, July 23. Laſt night 

the ceremony of the chriſtening of 


the young princeſs, was performed 


at Hirſcholm. Her Royal High- 
neſs was named Louiſa-Auguſta, 
after her Majeſty the late Queen of 
Denmark, and her Royal Highneſs 
the Princeſs Dowager of Wales. 


The ſponſors preſent were his Ma- 
jeſty the King of Denmark, with 
his brother Prince Frederick, and 
the Dowager Queen Julia Maria. 


From the London Gaxelte. 

Whitehall, Auguſt 3. The peace 
of the province of North-Carolina 
having been for ſome time paſt di- 
ſturbed, and violences of the moſt 
outrageous and ſavage nature hav- 
ing been committed in the frontier 
counties by a deſperate body of 
ſettlers, ſtiling themſelves Regula- 
tors, who appeared in arms, in 


open defiance of law and authority; 


and all endeavours to perſuade theſe 
deluded perſons of the error of their 
conduct, and to a proper ſubmiſ- 
ſion to government, having failed 
of their effect; his Majeſty's go- 
vernor thought fit, with the ad- 
vice, concurrence, and aſſiſtance ef 
the Council and Aſſembly, and 
with the fupport of the principal 
perfons of rank and authority in 


the colony, to raiſe a body of the 


militia, to repel theſe inſurgents; 
and having put himſelf at the head 
of a detachment of the militia, ar 


mounting to 1100 men, he, on 25 
| f 16th 
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16th of May, came up with the 
main body of the inſurgents, a- 
mounting to 2000; and, after an 
action which continued about two 
hours, gained a complete victory 
over them, purſuing them a mile 
beyond their camp, and taking 


many of their horſes, and what 


proviſions and ammunition they 
had left behind them. 

ch Dr. Solander and Mr. 
zorn. Banks, accompanied by Sir 


John Pringle, by his Majeſty's or- 


der, attended at Richmond, and 


had the honour of having a private 


conference with his Majeſty, on 


the diſcoveries they made in their 


late voyage. 25 
Vaſt numbers of plants, of kinds 


never before ſeen in this kingdom, 


have been brought over by the a- 


bove ingenious gentlemen ; which, 


it is ſaid, are very likely to live 


in the royal gardens of Rich- 
mond. - | 


The court of ſeſſion in Edin- 
burgh, upon application from the 
merchants there, ordered the ports 


to be opened for the free importa- 
tion of all kinds of grain. 
They write from Canterbury, 
that on Saturday the 3d inſtant, as 
ſome labourers were working on 


the turnpike-road in Stockbury- 
valley, they diſcovered three hu- 
man ſkeletons ; one of the ſkulls 


had a penknife ſtuck through it. 


About four years ago, a farmer 
who lives about ten miles from 


Stockbury, ſent his three ſons to 


London to receive a confiderable 
tum of money for hops, but they 
having not fince been heard of, it 
1s conjectured that they were met 
on their return home, and robbed 
and murdered in the above valley. 

About one o'clock, his 


15th, Royal Highneſs the Duke 
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of Glouceſter, with General Har- 
vey, Col. Deſaguliers, and Major 
Haywood, arrived at Portſmouth : 
upon their entrance into the town, 
the garriſon ſaluted them with 21 
guns. His Royal. Highneſs and 
attendants proceeded directly to 
the water-ſide, and went into the 
barge, where the Royal Standard 
was hoilted, and they fell down to 


Spithead, attended by the Admi- 


rals Pye and Dennis in their bar- 
ges, with their reſpective flags, 
and moſt of the captains belonging 
to the ſhips at Spithead. 

The Platform and Blockhouſe- 
fort ſaluted as they paſſed; and as 
ſoon as the royal ſtandard was ob- 
ſerved by the men of war at Spit- 
head, they ſaluted it with 21 guns 
each, and manned every ſhip until 
his Royal Highneſs got on board 
the Venus frigate, Capt. Balfour, 
upon which the royal ſtandard was 


| hoiſted at the Venus's maintop 


gallantmaſt head, when he was a- 
758 ſaluted with 21 guns by every 


of an a 


ip. After which, the ſaid fri- 


gate got directly under ſail, and 


28 through the Needles for 
iſbon, in company with the Alarm 
frigate, Capt. Jarvis. 
he workmen began ta- ak 

king down the north gate | 
of the city of Oxford, commonly 
called Bocardo, and uſed as a pri- 
ſon, in purſuance of the direction 

& for paving, lighting and 
removing obſtructions and nuiſan- 
ces in that univerſity. - This priſon 
is rendered memorable by the Bi- 


ſpop*s-hole, as it, is termed, a moſt 
horrible dungeon, wherein Arch-- 


biſhop Cranmer, with the Biſhops 


Latimer and Ridley, three of the 
proteſtant martyrs in the reign of 


Mary I. were confined, previous 
to their being burat before Baliol 
84 College 3 
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College; the two latter in the year 


1555, and the former in the year 
1556. This edifice, according to 
our beſt hiſtorians, appears to be 
2 place of great antiquity, having 
been uſed as a library for the uni- 
verſity when in Bel/o/irum, in the 
time of the Saxons, if not earlier; 


and, according to Anthony à Wood, 


was ſtanding in the year 700. 

Lieut. Cook of the navy, who 
failed round the globe with Dr. 
Solander and Mr. Banks, was in- 
troduced to his Majeſty at St. 


James's, and preſented to his Ma- 
jeſty his journal of the voyage „with 


ſome curious maps and charts of 


different places that he had drawn 


during the voyage; he was preſent- 
ed with a captain's commiſſion. 


Letters from Leghorn aſſert, that 


the Ruſſian ſhips in the Mediter- 
ranean have, in the courſe of the 
year, taken from veſſels of diffe- 
rent nations, effects which they 
had on board belonging to the 
Turks, to the value of 3, ooo, ooo 
of piaſtres; and that there are 30 
of theſe veſſels now at Paros, 
| whoſe cargoes have not yet been 


* 


diſpoſed of. 


paigne, July 29, ſays, The di- 
ſtreſſes of this uxhappy country 
ſeem rather to increaſe than di- 
miniſh. A few days ago a woman 


this city, who had juſt expired, 
with two children near her ſeem- 


proviſions were immediately pro- 
cured, and given the ſtarving chil- 
dren, which they devoured in the 


moſt voracious manner; notwith- * 


ſtanding they were afforded all poſ- 


ſible aſſiſtance, they died in a few 
r 1 


7 


* 
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A letter from Chalons, in Cham- - 


people had 


was found in the neighbourhood of 


ch - Riched, of Llangellen, in 
ingly at the point of death. Some 


Extract of a Letter 

„ 
* The Holy See has received, 
with great joy, an account that the 
King of France has iſſued a decla- 
ration, by which he permits all 
Eccleſiaſtics, who were baniſhed 
his kingdom ſince the month of 
December 1765, on account of re- 
fuſing the ſacraments, to return 
and reſume their former functions. 
The Jeſuits flatter themſelves that 
the deſtruction of their order is ſtill 
at a preat diſtance, or rather that 
it will never happen; and the 
foundation of their hope 1s, that 
his moſt Chriſtian Majefty has given 
orders to the Biſhop of Toul, that 


from Rome, 


the celebrated Houſe of Miſſions, 


founded at Nancy by the late Ning 


Staniſlaus, which was abandoned 
when the arrets of the parliament 


required tat the ſuppreflion of 


that order in France ſhould extend 


to Lorraine, be reſtored to eighteen 
religious of their order; who, in 
the habit of ſecular prieſts, are to 


_ adminiſter the revenues thereof, 


and reſume the 


exerciſe of their 
miſſions,” Fg 


They write from Sicily, that an 


inſurrection happened at Palermo, 


in that iſland, occaſioned by 2 
ſcarcity of bread, in which the 
maſſacred ſome of the 
Viceroy's guards. 


As Mr. Fends and Mi 17th, 


Denbighſhire, the former aged 23, 
the latter about 21, were croſſing 


over the bridge which lies conti- 


guous to that town, it gave way, 
and they were both unfortunately 
drowned. They were both pol- 
ſeſſed of ample tortunes, and every 
thing elſe which might tend to 

| promote 


For the 
promote that felicity which is na- 
turally to be expected from the 


married ſtate, into which they were 
ſhortly to enter. 
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At the aſſizes held at Chelms- 
ford, four were capitally convict- 
ed; two of whom were reprieved 
before the Judges left the town. 


At Burv afhzes, three were ca- 


pitally convicted, one of whom 
was reprieved, 

At Norwich aſſizes, one was ca- 
pitally convicted. 

At Northampton aſſiʒ es, one was 
. convicted, but repriev- 
e 


At Nottingham aſhzes, n none were 
capitally convicted. 

At Leiceſter aflizes, none were 
capitally convicted. 

At the aſſizes held at Oakham, 
for the county of Rutland, there 


was not one priſoner. to be tried 


on the Crown fide, and only one 


cauſe on the Niſi Prius fide. 

At the aſſizes for the county of 
York, 
vided: 

A remarkable cauſe was 6364 at 
theſe aflizes, before Mr. Juſtice 
Willes, between Benjamin Taylor, 

t Green-lane, near Sheffield, but- 
chi, plaintiff; and Matthew San- 
; derſon, of the ſame place, chymiſt, 
defendant. The action was brought 
for a nuiſance, by making ſundry 
articles, which not, only infected 
the inhabitants, or rather the plain- 
tif's own family! in particular, but 
alſo his paſtures, and gardens, to a 
degree before never heard of. 


When, after a hearing on both 


ſides, for near eight hours, and 
many OY marks made by the 


NEA 


none were 8 888 con- 


pitally convicted; 
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Judge between a real nuiſance and 
diſagreeable ſmells, and how many 
of his Majeſty's ſubjects might be 
hable to ſuch proſecutions from. 
carrying on many neceflary trades, 
the Jury directly concurred with the 
Judge, and, without going out of 
court, declared in tayour of the 
defendant. 

At the aſhzes ſor the county of 
Northumberland, at Newcaſtle, two 
were capitally convicted. 

At the aſſizes at Carliſle, one 
was capitally convicted. 

At Lancafter aſſizes, three were 
capitally convicted, two of whom 
were reprieved. John Lewis, for 
the murder of his daughter, by 
drowning her i in the river N 
was executed. 

At Cheſter aflizes, one was ca- 


| pitally convicted. 


At Shrewſbury alles, 0 two were 
capitally convicted; one of whom 
was reprieved. 


At the aſſizes at Stafford, two 


were capitally convicted, and were 
both reprieved. 

The aſſizes at Coventry and War- 
wick were maiden,” 

At Maidſtone aſſizes, two were 
capitally convicted. 

At the aſſizes held at Croydon, 
for the county of Surry, a bill of 


indictment was found againſt a 


butcher in the Borough, for throw- 
ing a quantity of meat in a paſſage 
near St. Thomas's Church, that had 


been kept till it was purrited, At 


the ſame aſſizes, a bill of .indi&- 
ment was found againſt the owner 


or occupier of a Windmill at the 
Stones-end, Blackman-ttreet,whiek 


at a former: aſſize had been preſent- 
ed as a nuiſance, 

At Oxford aſſizes, three were ca- 
two for a rob- 
bery which oy had committed in 

LS 1-4 com- 
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company: one of them was exe- 
cuted, but a reprieve arrived the 


night before for William Cooke, 


the other, who, it is ſaid, appear- 
ed unhappy at it; alledging that 
it was but juſt they ſhould ſuffer 
the ſame fate, and that he ſhould 
never be more fit to die, The 
third, who had been convicted of 
horſe-ſtealing, was alſo reprieved, 

At the aſſizes at Wincheſter, 
three were capitally convicted, 
An action was tried (before the 
Fon. Sir William Blackſtone, Knt. 
one of the Juſtices of his Majeſty's 
Court of Common-Pleas, and a 


ſpecial Jury) wherein William Wal- 


ker, a ſchoolmaſter at Ryde, in the 
Iſle of Wight, in Hants, was plain- 
tiff; and Henry Roberts, Eſq; the 
Rev. Leonard Troughear Helmes, 
Clerk, William White, and Wm. 


Player, Eſq; were defendants. The 


action was brought againſt the de- 
fendants, who are Juſtices of the 
Peace for Hants, for falſe impri- 


ſonment. It being proved that the 


defendants had unlawfully impri- 
ſoned the plaintiff in the houſe of 
correction at Newport, in the ſaid 


Hand, "for the ſpace of four hours, 


the jury gave a verdict for him, 


and ten- pence damages. His Lord- 


ſhip was pleaſed to certify, that 
the cauſe of action was wilfully and 
maliciouſly committed, which will 
entitle 
coſts. | 


At Saliſbury aſſizes, three were 


capitally convicted, two of whom 
were reprieved. „ 
At the aſſizes at Wells, ſix were 
capitally convigted; four of whom 
were reprieved, _ * 
At Worceſter aſſizes, John Child, 
for the murder of Francis Beſt, 
near Kidderminſter, received ſen- 
tence of death, and was executed. 
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John Prichard, of Llanvihangel, 


capitally convicted, but were re- 


capitally convicted and reprieved. 


impoſing an additional tax of 20 


ſou⸗ brought into that city, for the 
the plaintiff to double 


of; the priſons being already as 


ta be ſparing in this article, as well 


At the aſſizes at Brecon, two 
were capitally convicted, but were 
reprieved. _. | 

A cauſe came on to be tried 
wherein Tho. Jones, the younger, 
Gent. was plaintiff, and Sir John 
Meredith, of this town, Knt. and 


Gent. defendants, to recover da- 
mages for cauſing the ſaid plaintiff | 
to be indicted at our laſt great ſeſ- 
ſions for felony. After a hearing 
of near ſeven hours, it appeared, 
from the moſt reſpeQable evidence, 
that the proſecution. was falſe, 
wicked, and malicious, and with- 
out the leaft foundation ; the jury 
brought in a verdict for the plain- 
tif, with 1001. damages, beſides 
colts of ſuit. 2 5 

At Monmouth affizes, two were 


prieved, 
At Hereford aflizes, one was 


At the aſſizes for the county of 
Cornwall, at Bodmin, four were 
capitally convicted; three of whom 
were reſpited for tranſportation ; 
and Anne Chapman, for the mur- 
der of her baſtard child, ordered 
for execution. | 

An edit was publiſhed at Paris, 


ſols on the head of every hog or 


conſumption of the inhabitants, 
This edit has occaſioned many 
puns, witticiſms, and ballads, which 

however, the police took no notice 


full as the hoſpitals, it was judged 


as In many others. | 
As the' hogs are not killed in 
Paris, but brought to town by 
cart loads, without their garbage, 
and ready for ſale, one of the Fd 
| 7 WE er- 


dertakers for ſupplying the town 
was driving fix loaded carts into 
Paris, but had the precaution firſt 
to cut off the heads, which he had 
left at home. When he arrived at 
the barrier, the clerks demanded 
the new duty; he preſented them 
the edit, which ſpecifies the heads 
only: he bid them ſearch, and, 
if they found one ſingle head, he 
conſented they ſhould ſeize the 
whole. The clerks laughed at the 
joke, but inſiſted that the hogs 
| ſhould not be brought in until the 


edict was put in execution, and the 


new tax paid. The undertaker 
ſent for an attorney, and depoſited 


the duty; which the attorney pro- 


_ teſted againſt, in order to prevent 
their diſpoſing of the money, until 
ſuch time as the law ſhould pro- 
nounce concerning the validity or 
invalidity of the edict. . 
The troops that ſupport the ho- 
nour of France are now become an 
object of ceconomy, A reform of 
24,000 men in the infantry, in- 
cluding officers and ſoldiers, has 
taken place. 'The grenadiers of 
France, the gendarmery, and the 


carbineers, are diſbanded, which 


makes a diminution of 4000 men 
in the King's houſehold; a reform 
of 12,000 men in the cavalry is 
alſo intended, which, in the whole, 
will amount to 40,000 men, 

The fixty regiments of militia, 
that are diſperſed all oyer the 
kingdom, are reduced to forty, 


10,000 men. _ | | 

His Majeſty has ordered the 
names of the Earl of Weſtmeath, 
and William Pole, Eſq; member 
for Queen's County, to be ſtruck 
off the liſt of his privy counſellors 
in Ireland, for Gal conduct in 
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oppoling Lord Townſhend during 
the laſt ſeſſion of parliament there; 
and the names of the Earl of Gra- 
nard, who does not live in Ireland, 
and Lord Sudley {ſon of Lord Ar- 
ran) to be added to the liſt in their 
room. TL | 
Hamburgb, Aug. 16. The waters 
are fallen 10 feet 11 inches: but, 
by accounts from Magdeburgh of 
the height of the river there, we 
are apprehenſive that, together with 
that and the continuance of the 
weſterly winds, the water will riſe 
again over the lands, which the 
magiſtrates are labouring to free 
from the inundation. = 
They write from Amſterdam, 
that the collection of pictures of 


that celebrated connoiſſeur Mr. 


Bramcamp, were lately ſold there 
for near 253,000 guiiders, or 


| 23,0001. ſterling, which is com- 
puted to be 80,000 guilders, up- 


wards of 7oool. ſterling more 
than they coſt him. One picture 
by the celebrated Dow was ſold 
far 16,500 guilders, or 15001. ſter- 
ling, It is aſſured, that the Em- 
preſs of Ruſſia purchaſed lots in 
this ſale to the amount of upwards 


of 100,000 guilders. 


Two men, of the names ch. 
of Dudley and Britain, have 99 | 
formed a ſcheme to amuſe the pub- 
lic, by pretending to diſcover the 
cauſe of the late fire in Portſmouth 
dock-yard, No information has 


| been obtained by their means as 
Which makes another reduction of 


yet, and it is ſuſpected that the 
only diſcovery that will be made 
is, that they intend to obtain mo- 
ney by a deception, in which it is 
hoped they may be diſappointed. 


Britain is a man under confinement 


in Reading gaol, and it is reported | | 


for forgery. 
: BONE, Died, 
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Died, at Vienna, Mr. Thumull, 
profefior of the college of Kall- 
ninken, aged 104; and one at 
Bubeinen, the week before, aged 
110 years. 

On the Sth of July, at Venice, 
aged 118, John Riva, a ftock-broker 
He walked every day without a ſtick 
to St. Mark's ſquare, and retained 
his hearing and fight till the laſt. 
He was born in Morocco in the year 
165 3; at the age of 70 he married, 
and had ſeveral children, and one 
at the age of 90. 

In the Iſle of Angleſey, in the 
 1O7th year of his age, one Ap- 
Jones, a ſhepherd, who had four 
wives; the laſt he married when 
near 90, and had children by her. 
He never knew any illneſs during 


his long life, and filled his occu- 


pation till within a day or two of 


His death. | 
Mary Bird, 450 100, who ſold 


fruit in a little hut by the water⸗ 


ſide, near the 88 chapel, at 
Nele. | 

In Weſtminſter, Mr. Anderſon. 
aged 102 Forth 70, ooo pounds, 
| which he acquired by Ty: 


„ 
— 


SI EPTEMBER. 


Of. Fames's, Aug. 31. His Ma- 
| jeſty Was gr aciouſly pleaſed, in the 
month © June laſt year, to direct, 
that the enſigns of the moſt c 


nourable military order of the Bath 


 fhould be ſent to the Eaſt-Indies, 
for the inveſtiture of Col. Eyre 
Coote, Major-general in the Eaſt- 
Indies, by one of the green of 


that country ; and the ſame were 


accordingly Rat by Capt. Dent, 
commander of his Majeſty's ſhip | 
the Dolphin ; but, as Col. Coote 
ſet ont trom thence, on his return 
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to England, before the arrival of 
the Dolphin, the ceremony was 
not performed till yeſterday, when 
his Majeſty was graciouſly pleaſed 
to inveſt Col. Coote with the en- 
ſigns of the ſaid order, late Sir 
Francis Blake Delaval's. 
Madrid, Aug. 19. Lord Grant- 
ham, Ambaſtador Extraordinaty 
from Great-Pritain, had yeſterday 
his firſt audience of the King, 


when he delivered his credentials. 


Baſtia, Aug. 19. Twenty-two 
Corſicans, headed by one Marſo 
Aquaviva, all of whom eſcaped 
from the French, by wading over 
the river of Poetics; near Nice, 


landed lately near Cape Corſe, in 
the plain of Siſco, and began to 
aſlaſſinate all the French they met 


with. As ſoon as this was known 
at Baſtia, a detachment was ſent 


_ againſt them, but they retwed 1 into 


the mountams. 

At the anniverſary meeting "I 
of the ſons of the clergy, * 
held at Newcaſtle, the ſermon on 
the occaſion was preached by the 
Rev. Mr. Brewſter, of Heighing- 
ton. The collection amounted to 


306 J. 168. 11 d. farthing, which 


was diſtributed to one clergyman 
incapacitated, fifteen clergymens 
widows, eleven clergymens {ons, 


and twenty-four clergymens dav oh= 
ters, according to their ſeveral ne- 
ceſſitous circumſtances. 


An order has been given hat | 
none of the ſoldiers now in garri- 
ſon at the Tower, ſhall work at 
their callings or buſineſs as hereto- 
fore. 

The Poor Knights af Windſor 
have for many years been ſuffered 
to live at home with their families, 
or where it beſt ſuited their con- 
venience, which is found to be 
very irregular; and they are os 


. 
| 
z 
2 
5 
y 


by order of a great perſonage, all 
ſummoned to their apartments at 
Windfor-Caſtle, with ſtrict orders 


for them to go to church twice 


every day with their uniform on, 
in order to keep up the dignity of 
the noble order of knighthood, 


Extract of a Letter from Hamburgh. 
In a late aſſembly of the burgh- 
ers of this city, they came to a re- 
ſolution of granting a tax of one 
quarter per cent. on all their ca- 


pitals and eſtates, in order to raiſe 


ſupplies ſufficient for the extraor- 
dinary expences incurred by the in- 
undation. The gardens are not 
free from water yet; and the only 
paſſage over the lands continues to 
be in boats. The charitable con- 


tributions, raiſed in the churches 


on the faſt- day upon this occaſion, 


amounted to twenty-ſeven thouſand 
three hundred and forty marks 


We ſterling), and the Britiſh 
factory made a donation of one 
thouſand ſix hundred and ſixty- 


nine marks (1111. 58. 4d. ſter- 


ling.) 


1 Wilmington, (South Carolina, 
June 25. At a Court of Over and 


Terminer, lately held at Hillſ- 
borough, twelve of the people 


called Regulators, were capitally 


convicted; ſix of whom his Ex- 
celleney was pleaſed to pardon, 


the others were executed. Hmong 
_ theſe was one Mirrel, who ha 
been prevailed upon to join that 


faction, by the artful infinuations 
of thoſe abandoned men who firſt 
formed it. After he had joined 


them he was very aſſiduous in their 


cauſe. He acknowledged the juſtice 
ol the ſentence pronounced againſt 


him; he wiſhed to avoid it for his 
| tamily's ſake, but he confeſſed the 
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crime he had committed againſt 
his country deſerved that ignomi- 
nious death he was about to ſuffer. 
It would be happy for this pro- 
vince, if all the avowed and ſecret 
abettors of that rebellious faction 


would adopt the ſentiments of this 


unhappy man. o_ 

Fracwenfeld, in Switzerland, 
July 22. In the morning of the 
19th inſt. a fire broke out at the 


houſe of a baker, which deſtroyed 


a whole ſtreet, in which were the 
Catholic church, and 64 houſes. 
Peterſburg, Aug. 9. Some very 
violent ſtorms have lately fallen 
here. The lightening ſtruck a 
galley in the port where they lay, 
and the fire communicating itſelf 
to others, 26 gallies and half gal- 
lies were conſumed, with a great 
quantity of ſtores and ammunition. 
The loſs is computed at half a 
million of rubles. | 


One Iſaac Lang, a mounte- | eh 
bank doctor, was convicted ; 


by Joſeph Mortimer, Thomas John- 
ſon, and Thomas Bytheſea, Efqrs. 


| Juſtices for the county of Wilts, 


on two informations, in the penalty 
of 2001, each, on the lottery act, 


for diſpoſing of plate and other 


things, by way of prizes, contrary 
to the ſtatute. I'he doctor en- 
deavoured to avoid theſe convic- 
tions, by pretending that he ſold 
his medicines, and gave away his 
plate; but it appeared too evident, 
that the poor threw up their money 
entirely in hopes of the prizes, and 


not for the medicines. 


A general corruption of man- 


ners ſeems to be induſtriouſly pur- 


ſued by perſons in genteel life, in 
order to countenance their own 
licentiouſneſs. Not in London 


only, but in all places of ſummer- 
reſort, perſons are taught to maſk 
at; | their 
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their perſons, that they may ſe- 
curely unmaſk their inclinations. 
Beſide maſked balls at Southamp- 
ton, there was one this night ex- 
hibited at Margate, as well as at 
_ Tunbridge-wells the night before, 
to the great ſcandal of thoſe who 
promote them, and of thoſe who 
permit them. 8 5 
Citrenceſter, Aug. 31. 
lowing is a true copy of a painter's 
bill of this place, delivered to the 
churchwarden of an adjacent pa- 
A „ 

Mr. Charles Ferebee (Church- 


warden of Siddinton) To Jo- 


: feph Cook, Dr. 
To mending the command- 
ments —— Altering the 
| belief —— and making 
a new Lord's Prayer — Il. 1s. 


Arrived at the Iſle of Wight, 
the Harcourt Eaſt-Indiaman, Capt. 
Nathaniel Paul, from the weſt coaſt 
of Sumatra, at which place he bu- 
ried many men, the whole of his 
crew being down in fevers, inſo- 
much that he was obliged to have 


100 Caffries, or Blacks, to work 


his ſhip. She left England in 


February, 1770. He had his ſhip. 


* with boiling vinegar every 
ay. . To 
Poland, Aug. 15 
Ras ad itſelf from Po- 
land to the Ruſſian Ukraine, and 
has reached to Human and Brack- 
law, in Lower Podolia, 
This day died, of the 
wounds ſhe received the 
preceding Monday, Mrs. Nightin- 


14th. 


_ gale, of Kneeſworth in Cambridge- 


hire. The cauſe of this melan- 


choly misfortune is one of the moſt 
affecting that can fall to the lot of 
uman nature. Her ſon, Edward 


Nightingale, Eſq; had been for 


The fol- 


The plague | 


many years diſordered in his ſenſes; 


but, being perfectly recovered, he 
was ſome months ago reſtored to 
his family. He has lived in the 
ous amity and regularity ever 
1 


ſince; till, the other morning, his 


ſervant - boy offending him, he 
broke out into a moſt violent paſ. 
ſion, and had taken up a heavy 
crab- ſtick to chaſtiſe him; but was 
prevented by the appearance of 
Mrs. Nightingale. She pacified 
and perſuaded him to throw away 


the weapon and go into the houſe, 


which he conſented to do; but, in 
paſſing along, a horrid phrenzy 
ſuddenly ſeized him, and he fit 


knocked down his mother with his 
fit, then ran back for the crab- 


ſtick, and gave her ſeveral violent 
blows, which fractured her ſkull, 


and brought on this dreadful cata- 


ſtrophe. He was ſoon after ſecur- 
ed, to prevent his doing further 
miſchief. | Es: 

At Mr. Kidman's at Hardwick, 
a cropt horſe belonging to Adju- 
tant Whiting, of Brampton in 
Huntingdonſhire, known by the 
name of Clear-the-Way, took a 
leap of nine yards fix inches wide, 
with a rider of ten ſtone upon him, 
to the ſurpriſe of a vaſt number of 
ſpectators, who were of opinion 
that he would have cleared a leap 
of two yards farther, if it had been 
required, 

A letter from Bath ſays, that on 
Sunday laſt thirteen lads, ſeveral of 
them apprentices, hired a boat to 
go down the river on a party of 
pleaſure, and took with them on!y 
one man to manage it. The wind 
blowing hard, when they arrived 
oppoſite the Pill, one of the boys 
inſiſted upon being put on ſhore at 
that place which Was complied 
with; the reſt purſued their Four'e 
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but, che wind continuing very high, 
the boat was ſunk off Poſſet Point, 
and every ſoul periſhed. | 


Extract of a Letter from Cheſter, 


Sept. | 
«« The following is an account 


of John Chapman, who was exe- 


cuted here for robbing Martha 


Hewitt, of this county. At the 


hour appointed, he was conducted 
to the place of execution by a 
greater number of conſtables than 
uſual, as there was ſome ſuſpicion 
of a reſcue by the vaſt concourſe 
of ſailors (he being one of that 


profeſſion) that accompanied him. 


On his ſetting out, a book was put 
into his hand by the hangman, 


which he no ſooner received than 

he threw among his brother ſhip- 
mates, as he termed them, and 

they immediately tore it in pieces: 


a clergyman then got into the cart, 
and exhorted him to behave with 
more decency, and to think of his 
ſudden change; but, inſtead of at- 


| tending to his admonition, he got 
up in the cart, and (being pi- 


nioned) drove his head in the 
clergyman's belly, and tumbled 
him out of the cart: after this he 
flung himſelf out, and attempted 
to run into the midſt of the ſailors, 


but was prevented by the irons 


with which he was loaded : he 


was then ſeized and tied by ropes 


in the cart, and in that manner 


was carried to the fatal tree: at 


his arrival there, he refuſed either 


to hear prayers, or pray himſelf ; 
therefore two' men, together with 


the hangman, attempted to lift him 
up, to fix the rope about his neck, 
in doing of which, he by ſome 
means got the hangman's thumb 
in his mouth, which he almoſt ſe- 
parated from the hand: he was at 


at the Old-Bailey for felony, 


/ 


„ 
laſt tied up, but with great diff. - 
culty.“ . 1 
n the evening, Dudley, who 
was ſent down to Portſmouth to 
make a diſcovery of the perſons 
concerned in ſetting the Dock on 
fire, was brought back to town; 
his mformation amounting to little 
or nothing: he is now in cuſtody 
of a meſſenger in Pall-mall. 

An experiment was made in the 
laboratory of M. Rouelle, phyſfi- 
cian at Paris, and member of the 
royal academy, when it was proved 
by demonſtration, to a very con- 
ſiderable number of perſons of both 
ſexes, that the quality of diamonds 


is ſuch, that they will evaporate in 


a ſtrong fire. Four were put into 


a reverberating furnace, and in leſs 


than an hour, not the ſmalleſt vef- 
tiges of them were to be diſcovered. 
This has been long a matter of 
great doubt among the curious in 
metaphyſics; but inconteſtable 
proofs have now been given of the 
ſtone being poſſeſſed of a volatile 
property. During the time the 
above experiment was making, the 
Sieur d'Arcet put a ruby and an 
emerald into the fire, but neither 
of them ſuffered the leaſt alteration, 
the colours being equally as fine, 
after having remained a conſider- 
able time in the fire, as before. 

A young fellow was tried Ack. 


and acquitted at twelve o' clock; at 
two he was detected in picking a 
gentleman's pocket in Catharine- _ 
ſtreet, carried before Sir John Field- 

ing, and before three found him- 
ſelf again ſafely lodged in New- 


gate. 


An iron cheſt was found con- 
cealed in the foundation of an old 
wall in Mary's abbey, Dublin, 
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containing 2 of the late King 


James's half-crowns. 
One of the powder - mills at 
Moulſey, in Surry, blew up. A 


young man was blown through 
ſome pales, and killed; another 


was blown into the river, and his 
head much cut, and body burnt ; 


and a third burnt in the ſtomach. 
and belly ſo much, that his en- 


trails were ſeen: the two laſt died 


in great agonies the Sunday follow- 


which were brought from King 


George's Iſland in the South-Sea, 


were made a preſent to her Majeſty 
by one Mr. Hervey. They are of 


a bright green colour, curiouſly 
variegated with yellow and brown, 


with red beaks and feet; and are 


aboyt the ſize of a dove. 'They 
were ſent on Friday to Rich- 
mond. ns 3 


The workmen, employed in pull- 


ing down part of the city wall at 
Oxford, adjoining to Bocardo, for 
widenin 


the norchern avenue, 
found three Athenian ſilver coins 


of high preſervation. Another of 


the ſame coins had been found in 
taking down the priſon, ſome days 


The following extraordi- 


21ſt. nary addreſs to the livery 


has appeared in all the public 


papers. „ 
«© We have obſerved, with the 


deepeſt concern, that a military 


force has on ſeveral late occaſions 


been employed by an unprincipled 
' * adminiſtration, under the pretence 
of aſſiſting the civil power, in carry- 


ing the ſentence of the laws into 
execution. The conduct of the 


preſent ſherifts, in the remarkable 
caſe of the two unhappy men who 
{$ercd in July, near Bethnal- 


A pair of very beautiful birds, 


ture alarming diſputes: 


green, was truly patriotic. We 
are determined to follow ſo meri. 


torious an example: and, as that 


melancholy part of our office will 
commence 1n a very few days, we 
take this opportunity of declaring, 
that, as the conſtitution has en- 
truſted us with the whole power of 
the county, we will nat, during 
our ſheriffalty, ſuffer any part of 
the army to interfere, or even to at- 
tend, as on many former occaſions, 
on the pretence of aiding or aſſiſt- 
ing the civil magiſtrate, 'This re- 
ſolution we declare to the public, 
and to adminiſtration, to prevent, 
during our continuance in office, 
the ſending of any detachments 
from the regular forces on ſuch ſer- 
vice, and the poſſibility of all fu- 
The civil 
power of this country we are ſue 


is able to ſupport itſelf and a good 


government. The magiſtrate; 
with the aſſiſtance of thoſe within 
his juriſdiction, is, by experience, 
known to be ſtrong enough to en- 
force all legal commands, without 
the aid of a ſtanding army. Where 
that is not the caſe, a nation muſt 
ſink into an abſolute military go- 
vernment, and every thing valua- 


ble to the ſubject be at the mercy 


of the ſoldiery and their command- 
er. We leave to our brave coun- 
trymen of the army the glory of 


conquering our foreign enemies. 
We pledge ourſelves to the public 
for the faithful and exact diſcharge 


of our duty in every emergency 
without their aſſiſtance. We deſire 
to ſave them a ſervice we know 
they deteſt, and we take on our- 
ſelves the painful taſk of thoſe un- 
pleaſing ſcenes, which our office 
calls upon us to ſuperintend. The 
laws of our country ſhall, in all 
inſtances during our ſheriffalty, be 

N ſolcly 
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folely enforced by the authority 
and vigour of the civil magiſtrate. 
« We hope, gentlemen, for the 
advantage of your counſels in what- 
ever may occur to you for the ge- 
neral welfare, and we entreat your 
favourable acceptance of our ſer- 
vices, We are with great regard, 

gentemets.-ci ts ents 

Your obliged and faithful 

humble ſervants, 
JoHN WiLKEs. 

FaEDERICK BULL.” 


| Guildhall, Sept. 20. 


. Old-Bailey, when 10 pri- 


ſoners received judgment of death; 
66 were ſentenced to be tranſported 
for 7 years, and 3 for 14 years; 
7 were branded in the hand, 3 were 
ordered to be privately whipped, 
and upwards of 40 were delivered 
by proclamation. 


At this ſeſſions, Edward Burch 


and Matthevs Martin were tried at 
the Old-Bailey, on an indictment 
for feloniouſly publiſhing, as true, 
a certain hand-writing, purporting 
to be the laſt will and teſtament of 
Sir Andrew Chadwick, knowing 
the ſame to be forged, with intent 
to defraud the heirs at law of the 
ſaid Sir Andrew; when they were 
both found guilty. The trial laſted 
from about half an hour paſt nine 
in the morning, till near twelve at 
night, after which the jury were 
out about half an hour. : 
The buſineſs of the court was 
ſtopt ſome time on account of the 
will, produced in evidence againſt 
them, being miſlaid ; it was handed 
about to different perſons 1n court, 
and by ſome accident dropped on 
the ground. TE 
The forged will bore date in 
1704, and a wholeſale paper-maker, 


The ſeſſions ended at the 
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who was very inſtrumental in con» 


victing the above men, ſwore by 


the ſtamp, or mark, that was upon 


the paper, that he made the ſaid 
paper in 1768, four years after the 


will was dated, which circumſtance 
had great weight with the court. 


Sir Andrew Chadwick's eſtate 


was about 70001. per ann. and 
14000 J. in the ftocks, which is 
now poſſeſſed (except the caſh) by 


James Taylor, Eſq; . of Carter- : 95 


place, in Lancaſhire, who marri- 


ed miſs Bowes, ſecond 

Sir Andrew. _ 
Motions had been made on the 

2 Iſt, for arreſt of judgment in the 


| D - 
caſes of Shaw, Burch, and Martin; 


couſin to 


whereupon they were reſpited, and 
remain for the opinion of the judg- 


es: the other ten 
of death. 
While one Donaldſon, a labour- 
ing man at Irwin, in Scotland, 
who had been deaf upwards of 
twenty years, was at work in the 
fields, he was ſtruck to the ground 


received ſentence 


by a flaſh of lightning; but ſoon 


after recovering, he found, to his 


great ſurprize, that he was reſtored 


to his hearing. | 
Buy fome gentlemen, lately ar- 
rived from Sweden, we are inform- 


ed, that laſt winter was the ſevereſt 


and coldeſt that has been known 


there for upwards of thirty years. 


This, with the accounts received 


from many other foreign parts, 


ſhews, that the coldneſs and ſeve- 
rity of laſt winter extended all over 
Europe. | F 


The pretended diſcoveries | of 


Dudley and Britain, relative to 
ſetting fire to Portſmouth dock- 
yard, gain no credit at the weſt 
end of the town. 8 
There are no leſs than twenty- 
five cauſes now depending in Doc- 
| tors 
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tors Commons, for adultery and 


_ criminal converſation, in order to 
There have not 


obtain divorces. 
been ſo many cauſes of that kind 


brought into the eccleſiaſtical court 
for fifty years before. ä 


« 


A ſurprizing 1 oak- tree was 


ceſter, which ſold for one hundred 
and ſix pounds. | 

A carp, weighing 23 pounds, 
was lately caught in a pond belong- 


ing to Sir John Filmour, at Eaſt 
Sutton in Kent. 


The general aſſembly for the 


Province and dominion of Vir- 


ginia, holden at Williamſburgh, 


on Friday July 22, 1771, came 
to the following reſolution : _ 


<©© Reſolved, nemine contradi- 
cente, that the thanks of this houſe 


be given to the Rev. Mr. Henley, 
the Rev. Mr. Gwatkin, the Rev. 
Mr. Hewit, and the Rev. Mr. 


Bland, for the wiſe and well-timed 


_ oppoſition they have made to the 
_ pernicious project of a few miſtaken 


clergymen for introducing an Ame- 
rican biſhop; a meaſure by which 


much diſturbance, great anxiety, 
and apprehenſion, would certainly 
take place among his Majeſty's 
faithful American ſubjects: and 


that Mr. Richard Henry Lee and 


Mr. Bland do acquaint them there- 


with... . bs 
g By the houſe of burgeſſes, 
SG. WyTRHE, C. H. B.“ 


Ton, Sept. 5. On Thurſday 
laſt, the 29th of Auguſt, his Royal 
_ Highneſs the Duke of Glouceſter 
arrived here in good health, in his 


Britannic Majeſty's frigate Venus, 
Captain Balfour, attended by the 
Alarm frigate, Captain Jervais. 

His royal highneſs was conducted 


on ſhore by Count Baron, in one 


of his moſt taithful Majeſly's barges 


and from thence, in his Majeſty's 


ince near Wor- 


of it, which t 


into baniſhment. 


coach, to a houſe fitted up by order 
of his Majeſty, for the uſe of his 
royal highneſs. 

Yeſterday his royal higneſs left 
this city, and failed for Gibraltar, 
with a very fair wind. ; 

His royal highneſs was conducted 
on board ſhip by M. de Mello, 
one of the principal ſecretaries of 
ſtate. | | 

Vienna, Sept. 1. The Emperor, 
fome days before his departure for 
Hungary, received a very extra- 
ordinary preſent from the Pope, 
It is a large bottle of a vulnerary 
water, which hath the property 
of inſtantly ſtopping all kinds of 
bleedings, even thoſe occaſioned 


by a rupture of the arteries or large 
veſſels; whereof numerous expe- 


riments have proved the efficacy, 
A malefactor, who was condemned 
to the gallows, ſaved his life at 
Rome by divulging the ſecret of 


making it. The Emperor, having 


heard of this water, expreſſed a 
deſire of having a ſmall quantity 
be Pope hath now 
ſent him, together with the ſecret, 
It is much talked of, and will be 
of ineſtimable uſe in armies. 
Paris, Sept. 13. On the 4th of 
this month the parliament of Bour- 
deaux was ſuppreſſed, and a ne- 
one created. „ 
About the ſame time the old 


parliament of Toulouſe was diſ- 


ſolved, and 55 of its members ſent 
Their ſeats are 
replaced by new ones. 

A gentleman has diſcovered 2 
cement for the bottom of ſhips, 
which will preſerve them from the 
worms, and anſwers all the end 
of pitching : it has been tried at 
the dock-yard at Chatham, and 


approved of. 
approved o Thy 
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The diſagreement between the by the ſheriffs and ſheriffs elect, 
executors of the late Biſhop of Ely, Aldermen Naſh, Eſdaile, Shake- 
and his Lordſhip the preſent bi- ſpeare, Hallifax, Stephenſon, Saw- 
ſhop, concerning dilapidations, bridge, Townſend, and the city 
is now amicably ſettled, by the officers, aſcended the huftings, 
ſplitting the difference between his where Mr. Alderman Wilkes and 
ſurveyor's eſtimate and that taken Mr. Bull were ſworn in ſheriffs for 
by the ſurveyor for the executors. the enſuing year, as was Mr. 
It has been hinted that his lordſhip Reynolds, deputy ſheriff. 
was too rigid in his demands, con- The candidates having retired, 
ſidering that he would receive the the common ſerjeant read over. 
ſum to be paid for the dilapida- the names of the ſeveral aldermen 
tions of Ely-houſe, Holborn, upon below the chair, when the greateſt 
his ſelling it to the government; ſhew of hands appearing for the 
but it ſeems his Lordſhip only preſent Lord Mayor, and Mr. Al- 
acted as a truſtee for the ſee, and derman Sawbridge, the ſheriffs 
will lay out the dilapidation ſum were of opinion the election fell 
together with the price to be paid on them. On this, a poll was 
| down by the government for Ely- demanded for the fix followin 
houſe, in building a houſe for the candidates. Meſſrs. Aldermen 
ſee at Knightſbridge. Bankes, Naſh, Hallifax, Saw- 
Amongſt the curioſities brought bridge, Townſend, and the Right 
home by Mr. Banks, and Dr. So- Hon. the Lord Mayor; and the 
lander, there is ſome hempſeed ſheriffs gave notice the poll ſhould 
of a new ſpecies, which 1s rec- commence at half an hour after 
| koned to have twice the ſtrength three this day, and end at half an 
of any other yet diſcovered, a as hour after four. SY 3 
it grows in a dry light ſoil, it pro- Before the common-hall was 
miſes to be of the greateſt utility over, Mr. Sheriff Wilkes declared 
to our agriculture and naviga- from the huftings there ſhould be 
tion. ES . no poll publiſhed, which declara- 
Dr. Solander has preſented the tion was received with the greateſt 
Princeſs Dowager of Wales with applauſe. . 
ſeveral curious exotic plants for The following is ſaid to be a 
her royal highneſs's gardens at true ſtate of the affairs of the Eaſt- 
Sew: „ India company at home, chieffy 
26th . Two boats were overſet taken from an eſtimate lately made 
between Redriffe church up to the next month; by this it 
and Cuckold”s-point, out of one appears, that, after the company 
of which four perſons were drown- have paid off every debt which is 
ed. | | | due, there will be a balance in the 
238th . This being the annual treaſury of 220,0001. that there 
day for the election of Lord are in their warehouſes goods un- 
Mayor for this city, there was a ſold, which came by the ſhips of 
very numerous and reſpectable ap- laft year, to the value of 1,500,000]. 
pearance of the livery at Guildhall the cargoes of the 18 ſhips which 
lor that purpoſe. About a quarter have arrived this year may be 


= | after 12 the Lord Mayor, attended eftimated to near 2,300,0001. and 
he Vor. XIV, | [Z] theres 


2 
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5. oo, ooo J. In this general ſtate 
no notice is taken of the value of 
the cargoes of the 37 ſhips which 


ſailed laſt ſeaſon, and not yet all 


arrived in India, nor of the goods 
_ which are already provided in In- 
dia and in China, for lading them 
for their homeward voyages. 

A perſon at Helpiton, near Stam- 


ford, lately kept himſelf on drink 


only, for ſeven weeks and two days, 
(without taſting any kind of ſolids, 

or even milk) for a wager of ten 
pounds. PET e 


Died lately, Mrs. Gordon, a 


maiden lady, at her ſeat near Har- 


wich, ſaid to have been worth 
g o, ooo l. great part of which ſhe 


has left to charitable uſes; among 


the reſt, 10001. for erecting an ho- 


ſpital for the relief of indigent old 
maids. 5 . 
At Glaſgow, provoſt Buchanan; 
the perſon from whom Dr, Smol- 


lett took the character of Squire 


Gawky, in Roderic Random. 
Mr. Iſaac Naſh, a farmer, at 
Coal-pit Heath, Glouceſterſhire, 


aged 104. The day after his fu- 
neral died his wife, aged 115 ; they 


had been married 81 years. 
At Donell, in the county of 


Weſtmeath, by ſwallowing a pin, 


Mr. Richard Gilthenan, aged 120, 
who was in all appearance likely 
to live ſome years longer, had he 
not been cut off by the above 
accident. 2 


Mr. James Alexander Tomp— 


kins, aged 103, at Shadwell, for- 
merly captain of the ſhip Samuel 
and Thomas, in the Weſt India 
ire — | 

Paul Barral, a prieft, at Nice, 
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there are 11 ſhips which are daily 
expected ; the cargoes of which 
may be computed at 1,500,0c01. 
which ſeems together to amount to 


aged 106; he never eat any thing 


but vegetables. 


Mrs. Sholmine, aged 103, at 
Saliſbury. 

Captain Mac Morris, aged 98, 
at Holywell, in Wales; he ſerved 


under King William at the battle 


of the Boyne. 


of property, who has apart- 


with taking 1t away. 


OCTOBER. 


This day Mr. Eyre, a man 120 
ments in Saliſbury- court, was com- 
mitted to Wood-ftreet-compter by 
Mr. Alderman Halifax for pri- 
vately ſtealing out of a room at 
Guildhall, three quires of writing 


paper, which were found upon 


him; on ſearching his lodgings, 
there were diſcovered in a box 
eight quires more of the ſame ſort of 


paper, which had been marked 


privately for the diſcovery of the 
thief, He has attended the juſtice- 
room a long time paſt, from a de- 
ſire of learning the buſineſs of a ma- 
giſtrate, ſaying he was ſoon to be 


appointed a juſtice of the peace. 


Paper has often been miſled, and 
the perſons . to the hall 
have at divers times been charged 


Mr. Naſh, who was the only 
candidate that attended on tae 


huſtings during the poll, was groſly | 
ill treated on his return from 
thence this day, by the populace: 


and had not Mr. Wilkes taken 


him away in his chariot, the con- 


ſequences might have been fatal. 

1he poll for a Lord 
Mayor for the enſuing year“? 
finally cloſed, and the reſpective 
numbers on each day's polling ar? 
as follow: 


5th. 


Alder. 


th. 


For the YEAR 177: 
d 32-2 
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Alderman Naſh 83 320 749 366 207 243 240 2199 
Sawbridge 98 154 307 371 315 329 305 1879 
Crolby 79 142 270 344 307 321 332 1795 
Halifax 13: 82 314 161 99 103 94 848 


Townſend 27 26 
Bankes 3 10 


The 200 years Jubilee, 
in memory of the great vic- 
tory gained by Don John of Au- 
ſtria, Admiral of the chriſtian 


fleet, over the Turks, near Le- 


panto, in the year 1571, was Ce- 
lebrated at Bruffels. | 
Hague, Sept. 6. The ſickneſs 


among the horned cattle continues 
to rage in the united provinces. 


A lift is publiſhed of the number 
of thoſe which have been ſeized 


with it in the province of Holland 


alone, by which it appears, that 
the dead amount to 171,780, and 


that thoſe which recovered amount 


to 65,536. 


Berlin, Sept. 17. About a month 
ago the new barracks at Neiſs fell 


down ſuddenly, and. upwards of 


| 100 perſons were buried in the 


ruins. Gen. Tamzien, command- 
ant in that place, immediately 
arreſted le Sieur le Febvre, Colo- 
nel of engineers, who had the di- 


rection of that work; but this of- 


ficer refuſing to deliver up his 


word, the commandant went to 


his houſe, cauſed him to be diſ- 


armed by an inferior officer, and 


ſent him to priſon. Le Sieur le 


Febvre could not ſurvive this af- 


front, but killed himſelf by 16 ſtabs 
with his knife. He was an officer 
highly eſteemed by the king of 
Pruſſia, and had behaved gallantly 
nn the late war. 5 

Naples, Sept. 3. The ſmall pox 
has made ſuch havock in this 


city, that in the month of Auguſt 


the morning, conſiderable 
damage was done below London- 


„„; Es BR: 
„% ĩð 00 1 36 


60009 children died of that diſ- 
temper, 

This evening about eight h 
o'clock, a moſt dreadful Ms 
fire broke out at a cork-cutter's, 


the corner of Ironmonger-row, 
Old- ſtreet road; the wind being 


high, ſoon communicated the 
flames to the houſe contiguous, 
from thence they ſpread to the 
Bowl and Pin, and then to the 
houſes behind, which were de- 
ſtroyed and damaged, to the num- 
ber of about thirteen houſes. No 
water could be procured for ſome 
time in any degree ſum̃icient to 
quench the flames; and had not 
the wind ſhifted ſoon after the fire 
began, all New-ſtreet muſt have 
been conſumed. As the flames 
were ſoon ſeen all over London, 
engines from the moſt diſtant parts 
attended, and a moſt amazin 

crowd aſſembled. Part of the wal 
which ſurrounded the church-yard 
of St? Luke's church, Old-ſtreet, 
fell down, by the weight of the 
people that were upon 1t to ſee the 


fire, when one man was killed and 
ſeveral greatly hurt. 


According to an account deli- 
vered in a few days ago, it appears 
that the Court of Chancery has at 


this time in truſt for different per- 


ſons, the ſum of 5, zoo, ooo l. 
About four o'clock in 3h 


Bridge amongſt the ſhipping and 
craft on the river by the violence 
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of the wind ; many of the lighters 
in particular, broke looſe from 
their moorings, and the tide of 


flood coming up, drove them a- 
gainſt each other, by which ſeve- 
ral were ſunk. _ | 
Between three and four o'clock, 
a Graveſend boat going down the 


river with ten paſſengers, was, by 


the violence of the wind, overſet 


and ſunk, and every ſoul pe- 
riſhed. | Y 
Two veſſels, laden with corn, 
from the coaſt of Suffolk, were loſt 
and the crews 
drowned. Two other veſſels were 
diſmaſted, and in danger of being 
loſt in the ſame place.  _ 


The ſheriffs made their return 
to the court of Aldermen of two 


| reg for the choice of one to 


erve the office of Lord Mayor for 
the year enſuing. And at half 


paſt one o'clock the Lord Mayor 
and aldermen came upon the huſt- 


ings; when the common ſerjeant 
declared Mr. Alderman Naſh duly 
elected. | ES 


The city ſollicitor filed informa- 


tions of disfranchiſement in the 
pa balls court, againſt the maſter | 
wardens of the three refractory 


companies of e ee grocers 

or refuſing to obey 
the Lord Mayor's precept for a 
common-hall. Mr. 


„ 
« His Royal Highneſs the Duke 


of Glouceſter arrived here laſt Sa- 


turday, attended by the adjutant 
general, by Colonels Deſaguliers 
and Rainford, and Major Haywood. 


His royal highneſs has gone over 


_ George's hoſpital. 


Alderman 
Plumbe, as late maſter of the gold- 
ſmith's company, is one of the 
_ delinquents. „ 
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every part of this place, and haz 
reviewed the garriſon. | 

A benefaction of 500 guineas, 
out of the privy purſe, was ordered 


by his Majeſty, on Friday, to St, 
Conſiderable damage was ich 
ſuſtained among the ſhip- 14h. 
ping, occaſioned by the violence 
of the wind; a Dutch veſſel, lying 
a little below the Tower, broke 
from her mooring, ran foul of a 


tier of ſhips, and carried away part 


of the rigging belonging to ſeveral 
of them; however, ſhe was with 
great difficulty brought to, and ſe- 
cured. The ferry- boat from Rat- 
chf-ſtairs to Globe- ſtairs, Rother- 
hithe, was overſet, and ſix people 
are ſaid to be drowned. A gentle- 


man (who came from Graveſend 


on Sunday night) ſaw a number of 
ſmall craft on ſhore in coming up 
the river, and ſeveral oars, yards, 
Pleces of maſts, &c. floating on 
the channel. 1 155 | 
Yeſterday the place of upper 
city marſhal was ſold before the 
committee of city lands, to Mr. 
Teaſdale, of Biſhopſpate-ſtreet, at 
the price of 19001. 
Between three and four o'clock 
this morning, the North mail go- 
ing out from the General Poſt Of- 
fice, was robbed on this fide of 
Enfield by two footpads, who tied 
the driver, drove the carriage into 
a field, turned the horſes looſe, 


cut the top of the mail cart off 
. . . uuith an axe, and carried off all the 
Extract of a Letter from Gibraltar, 


bag. but one ſmall one. 
The five following con- 


<P 16th. 


under ſentence of 


death in Newgate, were executed at 
Tyburn, viz. James Allen, Wil- 
liam Penn, Richard Thompſon, 
John Hogan, and Mary Jones, 


Hogan ſtruck the executioner mo 
its 255 e 
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he was put in the cart, Allen 
made a ſpeech, exhorting ſervants 
to be honeſt to their maſters, and 
to take warning by his untimely 
end. | 

The five following were reſpited, 


James Godbolt, for robbing Henry 


Hunt, on the highway; Mary 
Murphy, alias Knight for break- 


ing into the houſe of Henry Carr, 
and ſtealing ſome houſhold furni- 


ture; Thomas Altop, for breaking 


into the houſe of Mr. Bradſhaw, 
and ſtealing ſome plate; Robert 
Walker for ſtealing a mare; Wil- 
liam Thwaites, for breaking into 
the houſe of Mr. Naſh, and ſteal- 


ing wearing apparel. 


Mr. Sheriff Wilkes ſent a meſ- 
ſage to the Lord Mayor elect, in- 
forming his lordſhip, that he in- 


tended to give no French wine at 


the ſeveral entertainments at the 
Old Bailey, and deſired his Lord- 


ſhip would obſerve the ſame at the 
next meeting, which will be the 
mayor's turn to treat. An anſwer 


was ſent, that, as Mr. Wilkes 


claimed a right of giving what he 


pleaſed, he ſhould have no pre- 


tence to invade the privilege of 
another. EC a og 

We hear from Carliſle, that the 
7th inſtant two ſhocking murders 
were committed at that place, the 


_ Particulars of which are related as 


follow: a butcher, having been 
married about a twelvemonth, 


grew jealous of his wife, on which 


account he frequently beat her un- 


mercifully, and on that day repeat- 


ing his former inhuman treatment, 
his wife's ſiſter, who lived oppoſite 
to them, ran to her aſſiſtance, 
when they together overpowered 
and almoit ſtrangled him: how- 
ever, after ſtruggling a while, he 
fo far diſentangled himſelf as to 


family, and the whole court. 'The 


days before received the news of 


on ſimilar occaſions, laid out in 


repreſenting to the life the Em- 


not in the leaſt damaged, and of 


the Lord Mayor, by the 


1149 
get his hands at liberty, when 
natching up a cleaver which lay 
within his reach, he aimed a blow 
at his wife's ſiſter, ſplit her ſcull, 
and ſhe inſtantly expired. One 
James Gray coming in at that 
inſtant to ſee what was the matter, 
with the ſame weapon he cut him 
down alſo, who never ſpoke af- 
terwards. When this was done 
the murderer attempted to eſcape, 
but through terror, as ſuppoſed, 
was ſo enfecbled that he had not 
ot many yards before he fell. 
e was ſecured, and committed to 
gaol. „„ | | 
Eſcurial, Sept. 23. On Thurſday 
laſt her Royal Highneſs the Prin- 
ceſs of Aſturias was ſafely deli- 
vered of a prince. 'This happy 
event has given the greateſt joy to 
his Catholic Majeſty, the royal 


princeſs and the young prince are 
both as well as poſſible. 8 
His Catholic Majeſty had a fi 


the Grand Dutcheſs of Tuſcany's 
delivery, and had ordered three 
days of Gala ; theſe were, on the 
preſent” occaſion, converted into 
days of great gala, _ 

All the money, which had been, 


public bull feaſts, and other feſti- 
vities, is now to be employed in 
portions for unmarried girls. 
Rome, Auguſt 31. A few days 
ſince was diſcovered, by digging 
in the Appian way, a metal hea 


peror Decimus Cætius Balbinus, 


ineſtimable value. A preſent has 
been made of it to the Pope. 
Application was made to , gth. 


friends of John Eyre, Eſq; com- 
L] 3 mitted 


150] 
mitted on the oaths of Thomas 
Fielding, William Holder, Wil- 
liam Payne, and William Naſh, 
for feloniouſly ſtealing eleven 
quires of writing paper. The cir- 
cumſtances were ſo ſtrong againſt 


the priſoner, on whom the goods 


were found, and no defence hat- 
ever being ſet up by him before 
tie magiſtrate who made the com- 
mitment, that the Lord Mayor re- 
fuſed to bail him. The alderman 
who committed him had before re- 
fuſed to bail him, as it was al- 
ledged that no inſtance whatever 


had been known of a perſon bailed 


under ſuch circumſtances. Mr. 
Eyre was however bailed yeſterday 
by Lord Mansfield, being carried 


to Caen Wood for that purpoſe, 


himſelf in 3ool. and three ſecuri- 
ties in 10ol. each. Eo 


"au 


another interview with his Majeſty 


at Richmond, when they preſented 
him with a coronet of gold, ſet 

around with feathers, which was 
given them by a chief on the coaſt 


of Chili. The above gentlemen 
are to ſet out on another voyage 
the beginning of next March. 

Hague, Oct. 15. A courier arriv- 


ed here from Brunſwick the day be- 
fore yeſterday with the agreeable 
news that her Royal Highneſs the 


Hereditary Princeſs of Brunſwick, 


was happily delivered of a prince 
the gth inſtant. This event cauſed 


great joy at the court of Brunſwick, 


which was that day in gala on ac- 
count of its being the birth- day 


of his Royal Highneſs the Prince 
of Brunſwick. The young Prince 


was baptized by the names of Wil- 


liam- Frederick. 


Her Majeſty has been pleaſed to 


order a benefaction of 400 guineas 


Dr. Solander and Mr. 
Banks had the honour of 
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to the hoſpital for lying-in women, 


in Brownlow-ftreet, 


Letters from Naples mention the 
death of the Right Hon. Frederic 
Calvert, Baron of Baltimore, of 
Baltimore, in the county of Long- 
ford, in Ireland, Lord Proprietor 
and Governor of Maryland, F. R. 
S. the 4th of laſt month, in that 
eit y.. | 

Some very curious ſilver coins 
were lately diſcovered in diggin 
a well near Pontefract in Yorkſhire; 


on one ſide is the head of a young 
woman, with the word Baſiliſas in 
Greek characters; and on the 
other Philiſtides round a cornuco- 


pia: it is ſuppoſed they formerly 


were ſtruck by a Queen Philiſtis of 


Syracuſe ; it is ſaid they are ex- 
tremely ſcarce, not being men- 
tioned by any of the antiquarians, 
though one of them is to be ſeen 
in the Bodleian library at Ox- 
ford. ; 


| Amongſt the jewels of an emi- 


nent jeweller of this city, is a 


clock of exquifite workmanſhip, 
deſigned for the Grand Signor: the 


caſe is maſſy gold finely emboſſed, 
overlaid with diamonds, ſome as 
large as a guinea and larger, of 


the fineſt luſtre ; pearls as big as 


birds eggs hang to two gold ena- 
meled trees that grow out of the 
gold rock, on which the clock 


ſtands, as its pedeſtal ; a tree on 
each ſide, the fruit of which is 
pearls, and leaves of emeralds; two 
great emeralds as big as pears are 
fixed on the two front pillars ; the 
characters on the dial plate, which 
are Turkiſh, are of diamonds; as 
are the hands. 

Advice is received by the laſt 
ſhips from Antipua, that on a late 
trial there before the Hon. Stephen 
Blizard, Eſq ; chief juſtice of the 
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common pleas, when the jury had hood, and the rain laſted hut four 
brought in their verdict, the chief hours. 1 | 
juſtice refuſed to take their verdict, - Port-Mahen, Sept. 28. His Royal | 
and found great fault with it. The Highneſs the Duke of Glouceſter, 
jury perſiſting unanimouſly in the in the Venus frigate, accompanied 
verdict they had given, he de- by the Alarm, arrived here on 
clared it ſhould not be recorded; Saturday morning, the 21{ inſtant, 
for that it was contrary to honour, During his Royal Highneſſes's ſtay 
honeſty, and common ſenſe: where- in this iſland, he viſited the fort at 
upon the jury immediately quitted St. Philip's, and viewed the troops. 
the court, and Mr. John Burke, His Royal Highneſs reimbarked 
one of the counſel, and a member on the 23d, and failed for Genoa 
likewiſe of the aſſembly, declared with a fair wind. _ 85 
in the court that he would im- Genea, Sept. 30. On the 27th in 
peach the chief juſtice before the the morning, his Britannic Majeſty's 
council and, aſſembly of that iſland ſhips Venus and Alarm arrived here, 
at their firſt meeting. The gentle- the former having on board his 
men of the jury, who are the prin- Royal Highneſs the Duke of 
cipal people of the iſland, have Glouceſter. Soon after the Venus 
alto inſtructed Mr, Glanville, ano- had dropped, the maſter of the 
ther young counſel, and a member ceremonies and the captain of the 
of the aſſembly, to aſſiſt Mr. Burke port were ſent on board with a 
in the impeachment. It is ſup- compliment from the republic, to 
poſed this matter will ſhortly be beg his Royal Highneſs would re- 
diſcuſſed in England. ceive a deputation of fix noble- 
On the firſt inſt, Madame Louiſa men, (who had been previouſly 
of France took the veil of profeſ= named for that purpoſe) and hke- 
ſions at the convent of the Car- wiſe accept a lodging which the 
melites of St Denis. The Arch- republic had prepared for his re- 
biſhop of Damaſcus, the Pope's ception, as alſo the uſual pre- 
Nuncio, officiated upon this ſo- ſent of refreſhments ; but his Royal 
lemn oc-afion, and the ceremony Highneſs choſe to decline them, 
of giving the veil to Madame at the ſame time expreſſing his 
Louiſa was performed by the perfect ſenſibility of the civilities 
Counteſs de Provence. Five arch- intended to be ſhewn to him. His 
biſhops and fifteen biſhops aſſiſted Royal Highneſs has ſince received 
at this ceremony. .... viſits from ſome of the nobility, 
The inundation which happened but declines any public atten- 
the 16th of the laſt month, and tions. = 
which overfiowed all the low quar- The Duke of Northumberland 
ters of the city of Aix, in Pro- has at this time a tea-tree in full 
rence, from twelve to fifteen feet, flower. It is the firſt that ever 
carr ed away all the vintage, drove flowered in Europe. This ſhrub 
away the cattle, overthrew the grows from cuttings like a willow, 
houſes, and drowned abundance and probably it will prove hardy 
| of people, is a phænomenon ſo enough for the open air with us; 
| much the more extraordinary, as if ſo, as 1t 1s a very quick grower, 
there is no river in the neighbour- we may ſoon have tea of our own 


| | [8] 4 pro- 
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production, and ſave ſome of our 
filver. 5 tier os 
Letters from all the coaſts give 
diſmal accounts of the great da- 
mage done by the late high winds, 
many ſhips being entirely loſt, and 
others having ſuſtained prodigious 
damages. Bf 3 
The waters are ſo much out in 
the northern and weſtern counties, 
that the roads are almoſt impaſ- 


ſable, and many accidents are ap- 


prehended. 


Delivered lately, the wife of 


Mr. Kemp, near the ſeven Daals, 


of three girls, who with the mo- 


ther are likely to do well. 
Died, at Edinburgh, Peter Guth- 
rie, Eſq; aged 105 years and three 
months. His fortune, which 1s 
very conſiderable, he has left to 
two maiden ſiſters, one of whom 
is 99, the other 97 years of age; 
and after their death to be divided 
amongſt ten relations, who are all 
bachelors and maidens. : 
At Bath, in the 107th year of 


his age, Mr. Henry Morgan, gar- 


dener. „ 
Solomon Emanual, a Jew, na- 
tive of the marquiſate of Moravia, 
aged 109 years and 8 months, at 
the Hague. N 


——_—___ r 
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8 John Eyre, Eſq; ſurren- 
1 dered himſelf at the Old 
" Bailey, to take his trial for ſtealin, 
paper out of Guildhall; to whic 
charge he pleaded guilty, and was 
immediately put into the Bail- 


dock. Mr. Recorder obſerved to 


his Solicitor, that he was unac- 
quainted with his motive for uſing 
| ſuch a plea; but if any thing was 
deſigned to be urged. to the court 


to ſoften the offence as it then 


ſtood, he defired it might then be 
done, while there was a full court. 
No reply was made, except that 
he threw himſelf on the mercy of 
the court. He was ſentenced to be 
tranſported. This ſordid wretch 


is ſaid to have been worth, at the 


time of committing ſo baſe and 


ſhameful an act, at leaſt thirty 


thouſand pounds. 

This morning was executed at 
Tyburn, purſuant to his ſentence, 
— Wilkie, a German, for ſtab. 


bing Snook, a hackney coachman, 
to death with a knife, in Weſt- 


minſter. He behaved with a be- 
coming decency, prayed fervently, 
and never changed countenance, 
He was attended by a clergyman 
of his own perſuaſion. —The above 


unhappy perſon was a native of 


Berlin, by trade a cabinet-maker 
and organ-builder, and reckoned 


a very great artiſt in his profeſſion. 


—He made a ſhort ſpeech to the 
people, exhorting them not to let 


their paſſions overcome their reaſon. 

- Wedneſday, Mr. Alderman 
Townſend returned from Norfolk 
to Bruce Caſtle, Tottenham. The 
next day certain officers, by virtue 
of warrants from the commiſſioners 
of the land and window taxes, le- 


vied on Mr. Townſend's goods and 


chattels for theſe reſpective aſſeſſ- 


ments to the amount of 2001. 


Mr. 'Townſend proteſted, that on 


account of the improper repreſen- 


tation of the county of Middleſex, 


he would not pay the taxes, and 
adhering uniformly to this motive, 
he has fuffered this act to be exe- 
A e 
The ſeſſions ended at the Old 
Bailey, when ſeven received ſen- 
tence of death; forty for tran ſpor- 
tation for ſeven years, and _ 
| for 
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for fourteen years, and two were 
branded. oy 27 

| A man, who lives in 
5th Shoe-maker- row, Aldgate, 
being touched with remorſe of con- 
ſcience, ſent for a friend, and ac- 
knowledged himſelf to be one of 


the nine men concerned in the 


robbery and murder at Mrs. Hut- 
chins's, at Chelſea, a few months 
ago. He deſired his friend to in- 
form ſome magiſtrate of the above; 
and having told him the names 


and places of abode of his ac- 


complices, his friend went imme- 

diately to Sir John Fielding, who 
ſent out his people after them, by 
which means ſeven of them were 


taken. This gang conſiſts entirely 


of Jews, and was increaſing to a 
yr degree, as freſh miſcreants 
had been ſent for from abroad, 
were arrived, and had formed many 
daring and miſchievous plans. 
The plague having unhappily 
broken out in the city of Moſcow, 
has, along with its own fatal ra- 


vages, been productive of the moſt 


crael and barbarous tumults ; in 
one of which Ambroſius, the arch- 
biſhop of that city, was purſued 
to his monaſtery, and inhumanly 
murdered ; 8000 troops have been 
employed to reſtore order among 
the inhabitants, and a great ſlaugh- 
ter has been made among the 
rioters. | 

my Between 1 and 2 o'clock 
in the afternoon, William 
Hunter, one of the domeſticks be- 
longing to his Royal Highneſs the 
Duke of Glouceſter, arrived from 
Leghorn, which place he left the 
25th pait, with an account that his 


Royal Highneſs was declared by 


his phyſiczans to be out of danger, 
from the very alarming illneſs with 
which ge bad been attacked. 


vice, with the King's commiſſion 


colours, the reſult of which is daily 


The Duke of Cumberland is 


whom he has married. 
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The following is a particular 
account of the taking of the Sir 
Edward Hawke ſchooner by the 
Spaniards.—Lieutenant G. in the 
ſaid ſchooner of eight guns, and 
thirty men, in the government ſer- 


and colours, being near the mouth 
of Carthagena harbour, was taken 
by two Guarda Coſtas of 12 guns, 
each, and 60 men or more, on the 
old pretence of being within the 
limited diſtance of the ſnore. The 
Carysfort frigate being near, im- 
mediately made a demand of the 
ſchooner, which was delivered up, 
and returned to Port-Royal.— The 
Carysfort had demanded ſatisfac- 
tion; but as ſhips in the King's 
commiſſion are not liable to be 
ſearched, (and for which reaſon 
the Spaniards have lately denied 
them acceſs to their ports) and this 
being the firſt inſult of this nature, 
Sir George Rodney, as Rear-ad- 
miral of England, inſiſting on a 
national ſatis faction, immediately 
ſent the Achilles, of ſixty guns, 
and a frigate, to join the Carys- 
fort, and demand ſatisfaction for 
the affront given to the Engliſh 


expected by the Dunkirk, Captain 
Mackenzie, who waits the gover- 
nor's anſwer. | | 


gone to France with Mrs. Horton, 
a widow (and ſiſter to Col. Luttrell) 


At noon, an expreſs ar- tn 
rived in town from Dublin, -In. 
with an account of the death of 
the celebrated patriot, Dr. Lucas, 
on the 5th inſtant, at the above 
place. | : 

This day Levi Weil, Hyam La- 
zarus, and Aſher Weil, confined 
in New Priſon, Clerkenwell, were 

| | | re 
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re-examined before Sir John Field- 
ing. They were all ſhaved before 
they were ſworn to by Mrs. Hut- 
chins; notwithſtanding which, the 
tright had ſtamped ſuch an im- 
preſſion in her mind, that ſhe knew 
them immediately, though they 
were much altered from the ma- 
terial circumſtance above related. 
Her two maid-ſervants alſo ſwore 
poſitively to their perſons. | 

12th, Came on at Doctors Com- 
* mons, before Dr. Hay, dean 
of the Arches, a cauſe between the 
churchwardens of St. Nicholas and 
St. Paul, Deptford, and the rector 


of that pariſh. The queſtion was, 


Whether the rector had a right to 
pay the church-rate, the ſame as 


any other inhabitant; when the 


judge was pleaſed to pronounce for 
ao, 3 

The Doctors Watſon and Solan- 
der, accompanied by Mr. Banks, 
Dr. Fordyce, Mr. Mylne, and ſe- 


veral gentlemen and foreigners, 


members of the Royal Society, 


afternoon, to take the proper alti- 
tudes and dimenſions, from the 


croſs down to the body of the 


church, &c. in order to aſcertain 
the different weight of the atmo- 
ſphere, at that ration from the 
earth, and on the banks of the 
Thames. V 

An Indian cow, not big- 
ger than a large dog, and 
a calf, brought from the Indies by 


14th. 


one of the Indian ſhips juſt ar- 


rived, was brought to St. James's 
as a preſent for the Prince of 
Wales. 5 9 
Came on before the Ba- 
rons of the Exchequer, at 
Weſtminſter-hall, the great cauſe 


1 gth. 


between Sir James Lowther, Bart, 


Plaintiff, and the Duke of Port- 


cc 


were at St. Paul's till five in the 


CC 
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land, defendant, in conſequence 
of a grant made to Sir james 
Lowther, of the foreſt of Ingle- 
wood, in the year 1767, of lands 
being for upwards of ſeventy years 
in the poſſeſſion of the family of 
the Duke of Portland. Their 
Lordſhips came into court about 
nine o'clock, and, after waiting 
near an hour for Baron Adams, 
the Chief Baron received a letter 
from his Lordſhip, informing him 
of the impoſſibility of his attending 


the court that day, on account of 


the death of Lady Adams. The 


court then entered into the buſineſs 


of the day, and recited all the re- 


_ cords and prerogatives of the crown, 
from Edward the Firſt, to the leaſe 
made to Sir James Lowther; when, 


after a full, candid, and moſt im- 


partial examination of the ſaid leaſe, 
it was found invalid, agreeable to 
the ſtatute made in the firſt year 


of Queen Anne, which recites, 
That upon every grant, leaſe, 
or aſſurance, there be reſerved 
a reaſonable rent, not being 


under the third part of the clear 


« yearly value of ſuch of the ſaid 
manors, meſſuages, lands, &c. 
as ſhall be contained in ſuch leaſe 
or grant.” Sir James Low- 


cc 


cc 


ther's grant from the crown being 


only a quit-rent of 138. 4d. for 


the whole foreſt of Inglewood, was 


immediately judged by the court 
an Inadequate third proportica, and 


he was aonſuited accordingly. 


The names of the Special Jury 


upon Sir James Lowther and the 
Duke of Portland's cauſe, were 


Sir Gil ford Lawſon, Bart. 
Roger Williamſon, Eſq; 
William Hicks, Eſq; 

Ant. Bann, Eſq; 

R. Bowman, Eſq; 

John Simpſon, Eſq; ; 

5 | \ John 
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John Daviſon, Eſq; 

Ja. Atkinſon, Eſq; 

John Yeates, Eſq; 

Rob. Jefferſon, Eſq; 

Ab. Allifon, Eſqz ?; 
John Rebanks, Eſq; 

This day came on the 
| cond trial at the bar, be- 
fore the Barons of the Exchequer, 
and a ſpecial jury of the county 
of Cumberland, in the great cauſe 
between Sir James Lowther and 


his Grace the Duke of Portland, 


20th. e 


concerning the grant of Carliſle. 


caſtle, &c. which laſted till nine 
o'clock at night, when it was ad- 
journed over to Friday morning; 
and after fitting again till ten that 
night, and the plaintiff's council 
not finiſhing their caſe, the par- 
ties agreed upon a ſpecial verdict, 
to be argued before the twelve 
| judges, 


22d, 
fo much in proving the illegality 


of impriſonment for debt, and 
who, after being diſcharged from 


Mr. Stephen, the perſon 


the King's-Bench priſon, had en- 


tered himſelf at the Temple, with 
a deſign of ſtudying the law, at- 
tended the Benchers to receive 


their anſwer in regard to his con- 


tinuation in, or expulſion from, 
that ſociety; when he was ordered 
to withdraw; and, on his being 
called in again, he was informed, 
that the ſociety had reſolved on his 
expulſion. He anſwered, that he 


ſtill conſidered himſelf as a mem 


ber of the ſociety, that he thought 
they had no right to expel him, 
and therefore he ſhould attend his 
commons as uſual. 
23d, Early in the morning 
about 120 priſoners under 
ſentence of tranſportation in New- 
date, were conveyed frem thence 


who had intereſted himſelf 


e 
on board the veſſel which is to 
tranſport them to America. Mr. 
Eyre was carried in a coach from 
Newgate to Blackwall, where the 
veſſel lay. 8 

All the differences between the 
managers of Covent-Garden thea- 
tre are ſettled. They met toge- 
ther without the interpoſition of 
any other perſon, ſhook hands, 
dined at Mr. Colman's, and put 
a final ſtop to all the proceedings 
at law. | | 


Letter from Newcaſlle, 
ee ee e. REES 
On Saturday night, and early 


Extract of a 


on Sunday morning laſt, the great- 


eſt land-flood ever remembered in 

the memory of man, or any hiſtory, 
came pouring down the river Tine, 
and has done more damage than 
can be juſtly eftimated ; it ſwelled 
over all the lower parts of the 
town; the Sand-hill, which is a 
large ſquare, where the Exchange 
and the Courts of Juſtice ſtand, 


was ſeveral feet under water, the 


merchants cellars, warehouſes, and 


| ſhops of eminent tradeſmen there, 


and in a long ſtreet, called the 
Cloſe, contiguous to the banks of 
the river, were ſix feet under wa- 
ter; the inhabitants were obliged 
to fly for ſecurity to their upper 
ſtories. The famous quay here, 
noted as being the ſecond-beſt in 
Britain, for length and breadth, 
was greatly damaged; ſeveral ſhips 


lying moored at the cranes were 


driven from their moorings with 
only cabbin-boys on board ; thoſe 
whoſe moorings held firm, were 


driven upon the quay, and there 
P quay 


_ muſt remain till properly launched. 


The wind and force of the river 

has greatly ſhattered the quay, 

and made a lodgment on it like a 
| wet. 


and would have ſhared the 
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wet-dock. The main arch of the 
ſeven which our bridge conſiſts of, 
being a ſpan of ſeventy-five feet, 
was waſhed away; the two ſouth 
- arches, with all the houſes and 
ſhops on the weſt fide, were de- 


ſtroyed and carried down the flood, 


together with their furniture, ſtock 
in trade, account-books, &c. Eight 
or nine of the ſhopkeepers, at- 
8 to ſave ſome part of their 
ſtock, were unfortunately drowned 


by the fall of the arches and houſes; 


upwards of a hundred coal lighters, 
that were above bridge, and treble 
the number below, were driven 
down, and many went to ſea and 
funk. The loſs of our ftately 
bridge, which was built by King 
John, with the ſhipping, &c. is 
mpeg, by good judpes, at two 


hundred thouſand pounds; the 


bridge of Hedon, which was 
alſo ſeven arches, and ſtood ſeven 


uy miles above Hexham, together 


with moſt of that town, are waſhed 


away; the new 3 at Hexham, 
e number of 


_ conſiſting of the li 

arches, is levelled with the bed of 

the river; Corbridge, another long, 

noble bridge, is much dama 1. 
* 

fate, but was preſerved by the in- 
defatigable care of the gentlemen, 
who raiſed the country, and cut 

a way at each end, where the river 


made a free paſſage, which weak- 
ened the ſtream from the bridge; 


all theſe bridges are on the river 
Tine. The new bridge of five 
arches, at the city of Durham, 
was levelled with the river; and 
Sunderland- bridge, on the great 
north road, is very much damaged; 
theſe are on the river Wear. Many 


thouſands of deals and baulks of 


large timber, with houſhold fur- 


niture, horſes, cows, ſtaiths, came 
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floating down, and almoſt covereg 
the river for ſome hours; the def. 
lation is ſo great, that this is but a 


very imperfeR deſcription of what 
J was eye-witneſs to; fuller ac- 


counts from the country are not 
yet received, the communication 
at preſent being totally cut off: 
we are all in great confuſion here, 
and lamentations for the loſs of 
friends and neighbours ; when the 
country accounts come in, I ſhall 
be more particular.“ | 


Extra of a Letter from Barnard- 


| Caſtle, Now. 19. | 
J am ſorry to acquaint you 


with a dreadful calamity that has 


befel this place from an inunda- 
tion. By an inceſſant rain, which 
fell from Friday morning to Satur- 
day night, the river Tees ſwelled 


to ſuch a degree, as to rife upward; 


of twenty feet perpendicular higher 
than the oldeſt man living can re- 
member. pon, 
The firſt appearance of it; 
riſe was perceived about four 


o'clock on Saturday afternoon, and, 


in the ſpace of four or five hours, 
the butt end of the bridge, on the 


ſouth fide of the river, was ſwept 


away: Mr. Newton, Mr. Birbeck, 


Mr. Chapman, Mr. Sparrow, Mr. 


Scott, Mr. William Monckhouſe, 
Mr. Coates, Mr. Baxter, Mr. 
Wrightſon, and ſeveral more, had 


their dwelling-houſes, work-houſes, 


with all their ſtock in trade, fur- 


niture, and wearing apparel, like- 


wiſe ſwept away; nothing, in 


ſhort, was ſafe, but the cloaths 


they had on. On the north tide 
the river, from below the bridge 


down to Thorngate-wind, about 2 
quarter of a mile in length, all ta 


work-houſes, dry-houſes, tan- yard. 


and every thing adjoining to. the 


11VeTr, 


„ 9999 Ao 


-- 29th. 


river, are intirely gone. About a 
quarter of a mile below the town, 
a corn-mill, with out-houſes, and 
ſtabling belonging to the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Darlington, is alſo taken 
down by the impetuoſity of the 
current. At Gretnabridge ſeveral 
houſes, along with the bridge, are 
taken away; likewiſe the bridge 
between Morton and Rookſby-hall. 
We have diſmal accounts of what 
has happened below us. At Ya- 
rum one half the town is intirely 


ſwept away, and unfortunately 


forty-fix perſons miſſing. We 
have received divers accounts of 
the ſame accidents happening in 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and 
Weſtmoreland : in ſhort, this place 


diſcovers a ſcene of horror and 


deſolation too dreadful for huma- 
nity to behold, or words to ex- 
preſs. 


Advice is received from the Ile 
of Ely, that the floods have been 


out ſo much, that all the lower 
grounds in one night were over- 


flowed, by which many head of 
cattle were drowned, and a great 


deal of other damage done. 
This morning John Do- 


John Freel, and Michael Murray 
tor a highway robbery, were exe- 
cuted at Tyburn, purſuant to their 
ſentence; they were all young men, 
ſcarcely exceeding twenty - two 
years of age, and behaved with 
great penitence and devotion: Do- 


naldon made a very pathetic | 
ſpeech at the gallows, exhorting 


the ſpectators to take warning by 
his untimely end; Murray and 


Freel acknowledged the juſtice of 


their ſentence, and ſaid they died 


unworthy members of the church 


of Rome. 
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naldſon for forgery, and 


(157 

From Warſaw, we are informed 
that, on the fourth of November 
at night, his Poliſh Majeſty had 
a very narrow eſcape as he was 
returning to his palace, from the 
houſe of Prince Czartorinſki, grand 
chancellor. The king was not 
eſcorted as uſual by his guards. 
His Majeſty was attacked by Capt. 
Koczwiſki at the head of fix con- 
federates. After they had wounded 
the King's attendants, and himſelf 
in the head in two places (but not 
mortally) they conducted him into 
a wood, the captain having taken 
an oath to deliver the King dead 
or alive to the confederates ; but, 
meeting with ſome Ruſſian piquets, 
FRoczwiſki, ſeized with fear, or re- 
pentance, begged the King's par- 
don, and his Majeſty eſcaped into 


a cottage near Marimont, from 
wWhence he arrived at Warſaw at 


four the next morning. | 
His Serene Highneſs the Stadt- 
holder, on being made acquainted 


with the laborious and expenſive 


undertaking of Dr. Kennicott, who 
is collating all the printed and ma- 
nuſcript copies of the Hebrew bible, 
was pleaſed to direct, that a yearly 
donation of thirty guineas. be re- 
mitted to that gentleman whilſt the 


ſubſcription is on foot. 


Died lately, Mr. Joſeph Oſborn, 
of Hampſtead-Bury, a farmer, re- 
puted to be worth 100,0001l. 

Mrs. Chandler, aged 108, near 
the Seven Dials. 

Solomon Raphael Levi, aged 108, 
at his lodgings in St. Giles's. _ 

John Allen, at his lodgings in 
Fleet-lane\ aged 104. ” 

Mrs. Probe, aged 104, in Totten- 
ham-Court-Road; ſhe has left a 
filter aged 1o . 1 

Hyacinthe la Roſa, at Alqueri- - 


nas, in Spain, aged 117. 


Mr. 
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Mr. John Gough, aged 129, at 
_ Caftle-town, in Ireland. | 
John Miles, aged 109, a la- 


bourer at Comeford, near Litch- 


A 


The Oneida Chief, at Charles- 


town, South Carolina, well known 


to the Britiſh traders by the name 
of Thomas King. 


— 


DECEMBER... 
All the letters from the north of 


England are filled with the moſt 


melancholy accounts of the late 


dreadful inundation. There is not 


one bridge ſtanding on either north 


or ſouth Tyne, out of about thir- 
teen or fourteen, except one, call- 


ed Corbridge, three miles below 
_ Hexham, and that was damaged. 


At Bywell, a country village, about 


fix miles below, the whole village 
is almoſt deſtroyed, and ſeveral fa- 
milies have periſhed there, the 
houſes being carried away, and 


wrecks of ſand left inſtead of them. 


Fart of one of the churches was 


waſhed away, the graves were 


opened, and the living and dead 
were intermixed, and all floating 
together. 8 . 


At Ovingham, a village eight 
miles below Hexham, a very tra- 


gical misfortune happened at the 


ferry-boat houſe there, the ſame 
fatal night, between the 16th and 


17th init. After the water had got 


into the dwelling-houſe, the family 


(ten in number) retired to the up- 


per chamber, and continued there 


till it was two feet deep. They 
then broke through the wall into 
the ſtable, thinking it a place of 
greater ſafety, both by its ſtrength 
and ſituation. They made them- 
ſelves a temporary place to ſit on, 


by putting a deal board and a lad- 


der betwixt the binding balks, and 


there they remained till one o'clock 


in the 1 at which time, 


perceiving the dwelling-houſe gone 
and the ſtable beginning to yield 


to the impetuoſity of the flood, 
three men broke out upon the top 


of the houſe, and the boat-man, 
his wife, mother, and two child- 
ren, the man- ſervant and maid- 
ſervant, remained as before, when 
in an inſtant the houſe fell, and 
they were all ſwept away by the 
torrent, and carried down, alon 
with the thatch of the houſe, &c. 
the diſtance of two hundred and 


fifty - ſeven yards, into a wood, 


where the boatman, his brother, 
and maid, got upon trees, and con- 


tinued in that ſituation ten hours, 


before they could be relieved, and 
the maid died ſoon after ſhe was 
got to land. 'The unhappy boat- 
man, when he ſeized the tree with 


one hand, catched his wife with 
the other; and, after holding her 


two or three minutes, ſhe was 
wreſted from him in fifteen feet 


and a half depth of water, and in 


the midſt of a rapid current. The 
boatman and his brother are the 
only two ſurvivors, and the boat- 
man lives a burthen to himſelf, 
having nothing left, without bread 


to eat, or cloaths to put on. 


A letter from Sunderland, after 
mentioning the damage done there 


and in places adjacent, by the late 


floods, adds, Thirty-four ſhips 


were wrecked on Sunderland bar, 


and on the north and ſouth ſand; 


many men and boys were drowned; 


three collieries are filled with water, 
one engine is intirely ruined, an 

others much damaged ; and out of 
700 keels belonging to the river 


Wear, not 100 are found in a 15 


t 
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of ſafety. Nineteen houſes were 
waſhed away at Briggate, Barnard- 


raffle. Lord Ravenſworth has ſent 


100 guineas to the church-wardens 


in Gateſhead, to be diſtributed 


among the poor ſufferers by the 


flood in the pariſh. 


A cauſe was tried at Weſt- 


4th. minſter, before Lord Chief 


juſtice De Grey, and a ſpecial jury 
of Middleſex, wherein John Schutz, 
Eſq; eldeſt ſon of Colonel Schutz, 
of Sion-hill, was plaintiff, and 


Francis Schutz, Eſq; the ColonePs 


younger ſon, was defendant. The 
action was brought againſt the de- 
fendant for criminal converſation 
with the plaintiff 's wife; when, 
after a hearing of five hours, a ver- 


dict was given for the defendant, 


without examining a ſingle wit- 


neſs. A number of reſpectable 


perſons were ſubpcena'd as witneſſes 


for the defendant, and amongſt 


others were, the Biſhop cf Norwich, 
Sir John Shaw, and Mr. Bacon, the 
member for Norwich, who were all 
in court. | 

The King of Spain gave orders 
for taking a yearly lift of all the 
foreigners ſettled in his dominions. 
The defign of this order is, to pre- 
vent the natives from aſſuming the 
quality of foreigners, in order to 


enjoy certain privileges granted by 


treaty, | | 


The two ſhips intended for Mr. 


| Banks's ſecond voyage round the 


world, were commiſhoned by the 


names of the Drake and Raw- 
leigh ; and the commands given to 


the Captains Cook and Furneaux; 
at the ſame time Meſſrs. Cooper, 
Clarke, and Pickergill, were ap- 
pointed Lieutenants to the Drake. 


Next, 


$ 


They will ſail ſome time in March 


_ [159 
Extraci of a Letter from a Clerg yman 
_ at Carliſh, | 
You will, no doubt, hear from 
different parts many diſmal accounts 
of the late violent rains. I believe 
that there is nothing ſo ſurpriſing, 


and, were it not well atteſted, fo 
incredible, as what happened at 


Solway Moſs, which lies on the 
borders of Scotland, about ten 
miles north of Carliſſe. A great 
part of this moſs (at leaſt above 
four hundred acres of it) began to 
ſwell by the inundation, and roſe 
to ſuch a height above the level, 
that at lait it rolled forward like a 
torrent, and continued its courſe 
above a mile, ſweeping along with 
it houſes and trees, and every other 
thing in its way. It divided itſelf 


into iſlands of different extent, from 


one to ten feet thickneſs, upon 
which were found hares, moor- 


game, &c. | 


A letter from York, dated De- 
cember 3, gives the following par- 
ticulars of this extraordinary phœ- 
nomenon: “ We learn from Car- 
liſle, that the breaking of the Sol- 
way Moſs is looked on as the 
greateſt incident that ever hap- 
pened in that country; the quan- 
tity of arable land covered by it, 
belonging to the Rev. Mr. Graham 
of Netherby, is ſaid to be near 
600 acres, and in different places 
lies from two to twenty feet deep of 


entire moſs; ſo that a perſon, who 


had never known that country be- 
fore, would have taken it for a 
moſs ſince the creation. There 
are about 30 what they call vil- 
lages, conſiſting of four or five 
houſes together, deſtroyed; hap- 
pily no perſon was loſt, but great 
numbers of cattle and ſheep -—_ 
| UI- 


ing ſrom al 
to ſee this ſurpriſing phœnome- 


6th 
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ſuffocated. It began to move on 


Saturday night, aud continued in 
motion till Wedneſday, Great 


numbers of prope are daily flock- 
parts of the country 


non. 5 
Came on at the Old Bai- 

* ley, the trial of Aſher Weil, 
Levi Weil, Hyam Lazarus, Solo- 
mon Porter, Marcus Hartough, 
and Lazarus Harry, fix Jews, 
charged with the wilful murder of 
John Shaw, and of committing a 
robbery on the 11th of June laſt, 


in the houſe of Mrs. Elizabeth 
_ Hutchins, at Chelſca. At fix in 
the evening the jury went out of 


court for about twenty minutes; 
when they returned they found 
Aſher Weil, Levy Weil, Hyam 


. Lazarus, and Solomon Porter, 


guilty; Marcus Hartough, and 
Lazarus Harry, not guilty. —The 
Recorder prefaced the ſentence. 


with a judicious, and juſt compli- 


ment to the prncigel Jews, for 
their very lau 


able conduct in the 
courſe of this proſecution, and 
hoped no perſon would ignorantly 


ſtigmatize a whole nation for the 
villanies of a few, whom they had 
done every thing they conſiſtently 
could to bring to puniſhment.— 
The four found guilty were or- 
dered to be executed on Monday, 


and their bodies delivered for diſ- 


ſection. : Tm 
: 7th This being the Jewiſn 


* ſabbath, an anathema was 


8 at the . ue in 
t 


| e ac- 


uke's Place, againſt al 


cComplices in the late robbery at 


Mrs. Hutchins's. | 
On St. Andrew's day was held 
the anniverſary meeting of the Royal 
zociety, at their houſe in Crane- 
court, Fleet-ſtreet, when Sir God- 
5 Fo, e 


fry Copley's gold medal, given an- 


ally for the moſt eſteemed paper 
in their tranſactions of the preced- 
ing year, was preſented to the 
Hon. William Hamilton, envoy 
extraordinary to the court of Na- 
ples, he being preſent, for his 
curious enquiries concerning the 
Mounts Veſuvius and Etna, and 
of Vulcanos in general. 

Saturday his Royal Highneſs 
the Duke of Cumberland and his 
new-married Dutcheſs arrived at 


his ſeat at Windſor Lodge from 
France, but have not yet made 
their appearance at court. 
There was the moſt blow- 


ing weather at Dunwich, in 905 


Suffolk, that has been known with- 


in the memory of man. Large trees 


were torn up by the roots, barns 
were blown down, dwelling-houſes 
unroofed, and ſome cottages laid 


flat; but not many lives loſt. 


The ſea ran fo high, that great 


part of the low grounds were laid 
under water, and many head of 
cattle drowned ; but the ſea along 
the coaſt preſented a more melan- 


choly ſcene, the wrecks of ſhips 
and dead bodies being thrown up 


every tide. The damage at {ea 
muſt be very great. . 

Lord Baltimore's will came over 
from Italy. It appears that he has 
left the province of Maryland, in 
tail- male, to Henry Harford, Eſq; 
a child now under the care of the 
Rev. Dr. Lorton, at Richmond 
ſchool; remainder in fee to his 
younger ſiſter the Hon. Mrs. Eden; 
30, oool. to Miſs Harford; 20, oool. 
to the Hon. Mrs. Browning, and 
the Hon. Mrs. Eden, upon condi- 
tion of their acquieſcence in this 
will; 4000l. to Sophia and Eliza- 
beth Hales; 1000l. to Mrs. Eliza- 


beth Dawſon; to Charlotte 3 


ley, Eſq; Peter 


an infant, 2000 1. to Mrs, Hefter 
Rhelan, mother of Henry Harford, 
Eſq; and Miſs Harford, 200 l. 


annuities for life; 15001, each to 


Robert Eden, a Hugh Hamerſ- 
rovoſt, Eſq; and 
Robert Morris, Eſq; and alſo an 


- annuity to each for their lives of 


100 J. The ſaid four gentlemen 
are appointed the executors of his 
Lordſip's will. The reſiduary 


property, which is ſuppoſed to be 


very large, is left to the executors, 
as truſtees, to pay the ſame to Mr. 
Harford and his ſiſter, if either of 
them ſhall attain the age of twen- 
ty-one 3 and, in failure thereof, to 
the Hon. Mrs, Eden. His Lord- 
{hip is to be buried among his an- 
ceſtors at-Eplom. m. 

4 Levi Weil, Aſher Weil, 
en. Jacob Lazarus, alias Hyam 
Dreſden, alias Hyam Lazarus, and 
Solomon Porter, alias Solomon 
Moſes, were executed at Tyburn, 
for the robbery and murder at Mrs. 
Hutchins's, at Chelſea. Their wives 


and children were admitted into the 
preſs-yard to take their leave of 


them before they ſet out. The prieſt 
did not attend at the gallows, but 


gave each of them a book in the 


preſs-yard. When they came to 
the place of execution, they prayed 


and ſung about a quarter of an 


hour amongſt themſelves, and were 
turned off about half paſt ten, 
After they had hung the uſual 


time, their bodies were taken down, 
and carried to Surgeons-Hall for 


diſſeQgion. Levi Weil (the phyſi- 


| Clan) is to be anatomized, and 


55 up in Surgeons-Hall. 

On Saturday laſt, the Grand 
Jury for the city of London, at 
the Old Bailey, found a bill of in- 
dictment againſt Dudley, for wil- 
ful perjury, in making affidavit 
before the late Lord Mayor, that 
Vor. XIV. . 
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he was concerned in the fire at 
Portſmouth, by ſwearing he was at 
ſuch and ſuch places at Portſmouth, | 
on July the 14th and 24th, in 
1770, the contraty of which was 
fully proved by ſome reputable 
gentlemen at that place. | 
Being the anniverſary o 16th, 
Academy, a general aſſembly was 
held at the Royal Academy, at 
Somerſet-houſe, when the pre- 


miums were given, and the offi- 


cers elected ſor the year enſuing. 
After the medals were given by 
the preſident, he delivered a diſ- 
courſe to the ſtudents, the ſubject 
of which was to demonſtrate, that 
the principle of taking only ge- 


neral ideas, which he had ſhewn 


in his laſt diſcourſe to be meta- 
phyſically true, extended over every 
part of the art; that it gave what 


15 called the grand ſtile to inven- 


tion, to compoſition, to expreſſion, 
and even to colouring and drapery. 
After he had gone through all 
thoſe parts of the art, he expa- 
tiated on the ſtile and character of 
the Roman, Florentine, and Bo- 
lognian ſchools, and ſhewed how 
different the principles were which 
thoſe ſchools adopted, from what 


was the practice of the Venetian 


and Flemiſh ſchools, and proved 
that they were incompatible with 
each other, however excellent in 


It is ſaid that the Lord Cham- 
berlain has ſignified to the Duke 
of Cumberland, by order of the 


King, that his Royal Highneſs's 


preſence at court will be diſpenſed 


with; and it has alſo been ſigni- 


fied, by authority, to the miniſters. 
and to all the ſervants of the 


crown, that if any of them viſit 


the Duke or Ducheſs of | Cumbers 
land, they muſt not appear at St. 
[M 1 1 James's, 


5 
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Jamies's.— The Duke and Ducheſs 
are at Windſor, Or ne 
lith. The ſeſſion ended at the 
Old Bailey, when nine per- 
ſons received ſentence of death, 


among whom were Powell, for de- 
frauding the Eaſt-India Company 


of upwards of 5ool. by counter- 


feiting the hand-writing of Mr. 


Taylor Barrow, his brother-in- 
law, and Birch and Martin, for 
forging the will of Sir Andrew 
Chadwick. On account of ſome 
flaw in the indictment, Shaw, 
for taking a bank- note out of a 
letter at the General Poſt- office, 
was acquitted, but will be tried 


for a mifdemeanor the next ſeflion, 


which will amount to no more 
than tranſportation. John Shoales, 
a Dane by Birth, was executed at 
Execution Dock, 
ſentence at the laſt Admiralty Seſ- 


ſion, for felony and piracy on the 


high ſeas. He was attended by a 
Daniſh clergyman,. and behaved 
with the greateſt penitence and 


- devotion, and acknowledged the 
Juſtice of his ſentence. After 


hanging the uſual time, he was 
cut down, and buried in the 
marſhes on the Kentiſh fide of the 
river. Meſſrs. Wilkes and Bull, 


the two ſheriffs, attended; a cir- 


cCumſtance, it is ſaid, never known 
About a quarter paſt 12 


Iqth. o' clock at night, her Royal 


Highneſs the Princeſs of Brunſ- 


wick arrived at Carlton-houſe from 
Brunſwick, in perfect health; and 
on Sunday morning her Royal 


Highneſs paid a viſit to their Ma- 


jeſties at the Queen's Palace. 
Was received from Capt. Stott, 
commander of his Majeſty's ſhip 
Juno, who arrived at Plymouth 
the gth inſtant, in 70 days from 


of which he ha 


purſnant to his. 


Port . ep the following ac. 
count of the execution of his com- 
miſhon to receive the poſſeſſion of 


Falkland's Iſland in his Majeſty's 


name. On the evening of the 13th 
of September laſt, Capt. Stott ar- 
rived at Port Egmont, with his 
Majeſty's frigate Juno, the Hound 


ſloop, and Florida ftore-ſhip under 


his command. The next morning, 


-feeing Spanrſh colours flying, and 


troops on ſhore at the ſettlement 


formerly held by the Engliſh, he 


ſent a lieutenant to know if any 
officer was there on behalf of his 
Catholic Majeſty, empowered to 
make reſtitution of poſſeſſion to 
him, agreeable to the orders of his 
court for that purpoſe, duplicates 

I to deliver to ſuch 
officer. He was anſwered, that Don 
Franciſco de Orduna, a lieutenant 
of the royal artillery of Spain, was 
furniſhed with full powers, and 
ready to effect the reſtitution. Don 
Franciſco ſoon after came on board 


the Juno; when Capt. Stott deli- 


vered to him his Catholic Majeſty's 
orders, They then examined to- 
gether, the ſettlement and ſtores; 
adjuſted the forms of the reſtitu- 
tion, and reception of the poſſeſ- 
ſion ; inſttuments for which were 
ſettled, and reci procally delivered. 
On Monday the 16th of September, 


Capt. Stott landed, followed by 4 


party of Marines, and was received 
by the Spaniſh officer, who for- 


mally reftored him Falkland's 
Iſland, Port Egmont, its fort, and 


other dependencies, giving him the 


ſame poſſeſſion as his Majeſty had 


before the 10th of June, 1770: M 
which he cauſed his Majefty's co- 
Jours to be hoiſted, and took poſ- 


ſeſſion accordingly. The hext day 


Don Franciſco, with all the troops 
and ſubjects of the King of * 
a + 8 1 ud | le- 
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departed in à ſchooner which they 
had with them. 

SAY The ſociety of arts con- 
18th. ſidered the propoſal made 
them By Meſſ. Adams, relating to 


a new building propoſed to be 
_ erected for the uſe of the ſociety in 


the Adelphi; when; after a long 
debate, it was agreed to give Meſſ. 
Adams 1000 l. down, and the an- 
nual ſum of 2701: for the rent of 
an elegant edifice, during the term 
of 94 years. | 

As ſome labourers were cleanſing 
a fiſh-pond, at a gentleman's ſeat 
near Eaſt Grinſtead, in Suſlex, they 
found a bottle covered with mud a 
yard thick. On it were inſcribed 


| theſe words; New Canary, put 


in to ſee how long it will keep 
good, April 1666, R. Wilſon.” 
The mouth of the bottle was waxed 
over, the wine was excellent; tho? 


the cork was almoſt decayed. 


This afternoon died, in the 8; iſt 


year of his age, Mr. Philip Miller, 


Who was upwards of 49 years gar- 


dener to the worſhipful company 


of Apothecaries, at their Botanic 
Garden in Chelſea; a member of 
the Botanic Academy at Florence, 
and a fellow of the Royal Society. 
He was juſtly eſteemed, not only 
here but in foreign countries, as 
the beſt writer in this kingdom in 


the ſciences of botany and garden- 


ing; and his Gatdeners Dictionary 
and Kalendar (both which have 


50 paſſed through many editions) as 
alſo the figures of plants, engra- 
ven on 300 copper- plates, and co- 


loured under his direction, will 
bear laſting teſtimony of his great 
abilities in his profeſhon. — 
W Laſt night the houſe of Sir 

Robert Ladbroke, upon St. 
Peter's Hill, was broke open, and 
the followin g things, with ſeveral 


(163 
others, were ſtolen therefrom, viz. 
an alderman's gold chain, value 


1501, a coronation gold medal, a 
broad five and twenty, a gold com- 


monwealth, a guinea of George 
the firit;, with 2 of the wig re- 
ſembling a horn; 5 diamond rings, 
40 mourning ring, about 15 J. in 
crown pieces, two gold ſnuff- boxes, 
a diamond breaſt buckle, beſide a 
large quantity of plate. Four per- 
ſons are already in cuſtody for this 
robbery. _ | rs 
A grant of a pardon paſſed the 
great ſeal to Sir James Stewart, 
Bart. who was concerned in the 
late rebellion, and againſt whom a 


bill of indictment was found for 


high treaſon, by the Grand Jury, 
in the court of Juſtictary in Scot- 
land, in October 1748. 

The contribution in the city of 


Vork; for the unhappy ſufferers by 


the late great inundation in the 
north of England, already ſub- 
{cribed and paid, amounts to the 
ſum of 850 l. 13s. 5d: excluſive of 
501; given for the ſame purpoſe 
by the corporation of that city, 20 


guineas by the gentlemen's club at 


the York Tavern; and 10 guineas 
by the grand lodge of Free Maſons. 

New York, Od. 21. By advices 
from the Bay of Honduras, we 
learn, that there is, and like to 


continue; a' great famine in that 
country, the locuſts having over- _ 
ſpread it in ſuch a manner, that 
they have eat up every green thing; 


and. it is ſaid; that in ſome 
they lay on the proud a foot thick. 
At Ambergreaſe it is ſaid; 17, ooo 


Indians had died for want, and in 
other parts of the country, thou- 
ſands were dead and dying; ſo that 
it was computed that upwards. of 
$0,000 Indians had died with fa- 
mine when the laſt account came 

(M] 2 


away. 
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away. The famine is alſo great 
among the Spaniards, they having 
ſent to Honduras for flour. 


the 2gth of September laſt, between 
the hours of four and five in the 
evening, happened the following 
extraordinary accident, viz, _ 
Upon the arrival of a young 
man, in a Caleche, at one Joſeph 
Renand's door, in the pariſh of 
St. Peter's, South-river, the earth 
opened, {wallowed up, and buried 


him under its maſs, together with 


the carriage and two horſes. There 
were in the houſe a woman, two 
girls, and a young lad; the latter 
perceiving this extraordinary acci- 


dent, cried out, Let us ſave our- 


_ ſelves.” At the ſame time going 


out of the houſe to make his eſcape, 
when he ſaw the earth again open- 


ing, about 18 feet wide, which 
obliged him to retire ; but the wo- 


man who hkewiſe endeavoured to 


ſave herſelf, was ſwallowed up: the 


lad was returning into the honſe, 


where the girls had remained in the 
greateſt conſternation and fright ; 
when, all on a ſudden, it fell down, 
was carried at about the diſtance 
of an acre and a half from where 


it ſtood, and buried in the river, 


under an enormous maſs of land, 
and no part 1s to be ſeen, except 
the end of one of the rafters ; not- 


_ withſtanding the lad was only found 
up to the ſhoulders in the earth, and 
_ whoſe doleful cries brought ſome 
people to his äſſiſtance, who had 


almoſt dug him out, when the barn, 
which was at a 
than the honſe, fell, and was like- 


_ wiſe ſwallowed up in the abyſs; 
this obliged the people to leave the 
lad, who continued calling to their 


aſſiſtance ; but a little time after, 
they returned and ſaved/him. 


reater diſtance 
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This immerſion has formed 2 
bank, at leaſt three acres broad ; 
the height of which exceeds the 
ſhore by above 15 feet: it has ſhut 
up the channel of the river in ſuch 
4 manner, that the waters had not 
ceaſed to reflow the 2gth, and left 
it quite dry below the bank. 

It is a difficult matter to diſco- 


ver the cauſe of ſo extraordinary a 


falling, as there was not the leaſt 
ſign of an earthquake; and as it 
was a hill, the declivity of which 
to the river was very gentle: yet 


as the land formed a ſmall creek, 
againſt which the waters ſtruck, 


and had cut a very deep channel 
therein, it is to be preſumed, that 
having by degrees waſhed away 
the earth, which is of a very ſoft 
clay, it had in courſe of time made 


a ſubterraneous paſſage : this ap- 


pears the more probable, as in the 
place where the land ſunk, there 


appeared a deep pit, about 60 feet 


perpendicular, . 3 | 
Charles-Town, Oct. 31. On Sa- 

turday, at the court of general ſeſ- 

ſions, the trial of Dr. John Haly 


came on, who was arraigned for 


murder, for the death of Peter De 


Lancey, Eſq; in a duel. This trial 


begun at 8 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and was not over till after 7 
in the evening, when the jury, after 
having been out only a few mi- 


nutes, brought in their verdict, 


guilty of manſlaughter. 90 

Mo. 7. Laſt Tueſday, the joint 
public-treaſurers of this province, 
not thinking themſelves warranted 


to comply with an order of the 


commons-houſe aſſembly alone, io 


advance the ſum of 3001. currency 


to the committee on the ſilk manu- 
facture, it was adjudged a con. 
tempt; and they were, NS x 


6 hs, 


*. 
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that houſe, committed to the com- 


mon gaol in this town; but very 


ſoon after ſet at liberty again, in 
conſequence of a proclamation iſ- 
ſued by his excellency the gover- 


nor, for diſſolving the general aſ- 


ſembly. ES | 
There was but one diſſenting 
voice to the reſolution on Tueſday 
laſt, for the commitment of the 
long public-treaſurers. 
Authentic letters from Paris ſay, 


that the French, on the iſland of 


Mauritius, have lately made a diſ- 
covery that deſerves attention. It 
has been found, that the beautiful 
ſcarlet dye, called by the eaſtern 
nations Umkz, is made from a de- 


coction of the plant Arbuſcula Si- 
nerſis, or the Cape Jaſmine, a ſpe- 


cimen of which was brought to 


England ſome years ſince, by Capt. 
Hutchenſon, and may now be ſeen 
in the Princeſs of Wales's gardens 


at Kew, and in the green houſes 
of ſome curious botaniſts. | 
it. Solway Mofs is ſtill mov- 
71. ing, and it is ſaid has now 
covered above goo acres of as fine 
holm land as there is in England, 


It has ſtopped the road for theſe 
eight days paſt, betwixt Annan and 


Long-town, and the poſt is obliged 
to boat over the river Eſk. It has 


| killed a great quantity of ſalmon, 


both in the Eſk and Solway Frith. 


The petition from the under- 


| re of the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge was preſented to the vice- 


chancellor, by Charles Crawfurd, 
Eſq; praying relief in regard to 
ſubſcription to the thirty-nine ar- 


ticles of the church of England, 
at taking their bachelor's degree, 


&c, 


A veſſel coming lately from New- 


caſtle to London, at ſea, within 
hve miles of the port of Shields, 


took up a wooden cradle with a 
child in it. 'The child was alive, 
and is now well. The cradle is 
ſuppoſed to have been carried to 
ſea by an inundation in one of the 
Places adjacent, | 
Within theſe few days, one Mr. 


William Shaw, a farrier at Hock» 
ley, near Dunſtable, in Bedford. 


ſhire, had a large wen cut off from 
his left cheek, by a ſurgeon in 
Walbrook ; and what is extremely 
remarkable, the inſide of it was 
filled with gravel and ſmall ſtones, - 
exactly reſembling thoſe in the giz- 
zard of a fowl. He is in a fair 

way of recovery. 5 


The wife of Gilbert Wilſon, of 


Sedburg, in Yorkſhire, was deli- 


vered of three daughters, who were 
baptized by the Names of Eliza- 
| beth, Mary, and Anne, and all of 


them are likely to live. What is 
very remarkable, the ages of the 
parents make 100 years, viz. the 
father 60, and the mother 40. 
John Boudet, a farmer, now live 


ing at Maillot, in the Albigots, is 
107 years of age; he has ſubſiſted 


chiefly for theſe ten years -paſt on 
raw onions and millet, and his 
drink 1s pure water. His younger 


brother died about eighteen months 


ago, at the age of 103 year s. 
Died lately, The Sieur Giles 
George Gerard, ancient rector of 
Bartecourt, in the dioceſe of Beau- 
vais, in the 92d year of his age. 
He has left a ſiſter aged 94, a bro- 
ther aged 88, and another ſiſter 
aged 86. His maid ſervant is 7 
years of age, and had lived with 
him 59 years. He has left two 


horſes that are 25 years old each. 
At Ribigil, near Thurſo, in the 
Highlands of Scotland, one Mrs. 
Margaret M Kay, aged 121, who 
Was nearly related to Lord Rae; 
e and 


1661 


and what is remarkable, ſhe never 


_ drank any thing but water during 


| her whole life. 


Mr. Duncan Rivers, bailiff of _ 


_ Glaſgow ; the perſon, it is ſaid, 


from whom Dr. Smollet took his | 
character of Strap in Roderick 


Random. 


Mrs. Ann Franks, FOE near 


100, at Dulwich, grand- daughter 
to Theophilys, Earl of Suffolk. 

At Lynn, in Norfolk, aged 107, 
Mr. Day, formerly a ſhoemaker 1 in 


Field-lane, Holborn, in which bu- 
fineſs he acquireg a very genteel 


| fortune. 
John Hammond, aged 107, at a 


village near Whitchurch, in Shrop- | 


- ſhire. 


in Water-lane, Black- friars, the 
oldeſt inhabitant of that pariſh, 


At Tenterden, NO Auſten 5 5 


widow, aged 194+ 


"hi 


— _ 
— a 
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Between 70 and 80 


1210 
80 and 90 460 
go and 100 67 
100 1 
10 2 
107 I 


At Paris, Births 2068 3. Deaths 
18941. Marriages 4452. Found- 
lings received in the Hoſpitals 
71 TA Increaſed in the births this 
year 1136. Increaſed in the deaths 


222, Decreaſed in Marriages 323. 


At Vienna, Births 7295+ Deaths 
8887. 


At Amſterdam, Deaths 7983. 


Baptiſms in the ſeveral reformed 


Fas age 4797: Increaſed in the 


8 deaths 58 
Aged gy, Mr. Hall, Shoemaker, 


At Copenhagen, Births 2657: 


| Deaths 3144, 


At Rotterdam, Deaths 1702. 
In the towns of Manche 


Increaſed in 


and Burials, from December 11, 6. 


1770, to December 10, 177k. 


5 Chriſtened. Buried. 
| Males 8839) Males 10921 
F emales 827 233 Females 108 59 
In all 177 In all 21780 | 


Decreaſed in the Burials this year 


Pecreaſed i in che e 37. 


Died under two years of age 7617 


Between 2 and 5 1830 
by 6 and e B1$--* 
10 and 20 844 

20 and 30 1671 

30 and 40 1245 

40 and 8 2091 

30 and 60 1751 

bo and 70 1469 


In the mel of laſt year, 4344 | 


ſhips have been cleared from New- 
caſtle, of which 3950 were coaſters, 


and 394 for foreign ports; which 


15 454 more than were cleared out 
the year preceding. 


During the courſe of the year 
1771, the Dutch employed 120 
ſhips in the Greenland trade, 


which brought home 500 whales, 
and 14,320 barrels of oil. 


FE hree 
ſhips caught 15 whales, and foun- 


dered with n 


BIRTHS for the Year 1771. 
Jon. 1. Lady of his Excellency, 


Baron Walmoden, of a 
daughter. 


— 


| Lady 


rand 
: Salford, Chriſtened 1169, Burials 


223. Marriages 423. Increaſed in 
| Chriſtenings 119. 


_ Burials 5. Decreaſed i in marriages : 
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Lady of Sir Walter Comp - Cbunteſs of Elgin, of a 
ton, Bart. of a ſon. daughter, at Broomhall, 
6. Lady of the Right Hon. Scotland, | 
the Lord Chancellor of Lady of Lord Viſcount 
Ireland, of a ſon. Laneſborough, of a ſon. 


The lady of the Hon. Col. June 5. A little before fix o'clock 
Fitzroy, brother to his in the morning, the 


Grace the Duke of Graf- Queen was happily de- 
ton, of a daughter, at livered of a prince, at 
his houſe in Stanhope- her Majeſty's Palace St. 
ſtreet. James's Park. 


11. Lady of Earl Gower, of a July 7. The Queen of Denmark, 


daughter. of a princeſs. 
Feb. 2. At Edinburgh, Rt. Hon. 12. The Hereditary Princeſs 
| the Counteſs of Moray, of Heſſe Caſſel, of a 
of two ſons. | | daughter. | 
Lady of Sir J. Langham, 22. Lady of Sir Brownlow 
Bart. of a ſon. Cuſt, Bart. of a daughter. 
Lady of Lord Viſc. Wey- 24. Lady of the Right Hon. 
mouth, of a daughter. | Lord Brownlow Bertie, 
21. Rt. Hon. the Counteſs of of a daughter, at his 
Darnley, of a fon, in Lordſhip's Houſe in Sa- 
Berkley-ſquare. ville Row. 


Lady of Sir Charles Hardy, Aug, 8. Princeſs of Heſſe Phillip- 
of a daughter, in Dover- ſthall, of a Prince, at 


ſtreet. SE Francfort. | | 
Lady of John Shelly, Eſq; At his Lordſhip's ſeat at 
treaſurer of his Majeſty's Longford Caſtle, the 
Houſhold, and kceper of Rr. Hoo. the Counteſs 
the records in the Tower, of Radnor, of a daughter. 
of a ſon and heir, in In Ireland, the Counteſs 
. Jermyn-ftreet. _ of Shannon, of a ſon 
April = The Counteſs of Jerſey, and heir 
of a daughter, in Groſ- 13. Lady of Sir William Dra- 
venor- ſquare. per, of a daughter. 

May 4. The Ducheſs of Beaufort, 18. Lady of Benj, Thorne, 
of a ſon, in Groſvenor- Eſq; of Greenwich, of a 
„ | ſon. It 1s the firſt child 

13. Her Grace the Pucheſs of after a marriage of 20 
Grafton, of a daughter, years. EE 
8 in Arlington: ſtreet. ES Lord Biſhop of St. David's 
25. Lady Catherine Beau- lady, of a ſon. | 
clerk, Lady of the Hon. Lady of Sir Roger Moyſtin, 
Mr. Beauclerk, of a fon, Bart. of twins; both 
in Wimpole-ſtreet, Ca- daughters. | | 
vendiſh-ſquare. Aug. 26. Her Grace the Ducheſs 
20. The Counteſs of Donne- of Portland, of a ſon, 
2 gal, of a ſon, in St. gat his Grace's houſe in 


James's-ſquare. [VJ 4 Charles. 
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| Charles-ſtreet, Berkley 

ſquare. 

3. N of the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Carlifle, of 


a daughter, at Caſtle- 
Howard in Yorkſhire. 


g Sept. 


Counteſs of Drogheda, of 


a daughter. | 
Oc. 8. Lady of Sir Jacob Wolff, 
Bart. of a daughter. 
9. Her Royal Highneſs the 


Hereditary Princeſs of 


Brunſwick, of a prince. 
16. The Princeſs of Aſturias, 
in Spain, of a prince. 
21. Lady of Sir J. Wrotteſley, 
Bart. of a ſon and heir. 
Lady Mary Ho 
re daughter, at Lord Lau- 


derdale s houſe, in Scot- 
land. | 


ham, Bart. of a fon. 


of Pruſſia, of a prince. 
17. Counteſs of Strathmore, of 
A4 ſon. 


of a daughter. 


a daughter. 


ſon and heir, at Um- 
| berſlade, 
8 Lady of Sir 0 Palmer, 
_ --- Bart, of a ſon- 
pee. 21. Lady of Sir Charles Style, 
Bart. of a ſon and heir. 


he Bart. of a daughter. | 


MARRIAGES, 1771. 


Jan. E Honourable and Rev. Dr. 
IE Brownlow North, Dean 


„ 


Nov. 8. Lady of Sir W. Cunning. 10 5 
16. The Princeſs Ferdinand, 


18. Lady of the Right Has, 
Fei Ye, Aſhbrooke. | 


* Lady of he Bp. of Litch- 
field and Coventry, of 


27. Lady o Lord Archer, of a 


Lady of Sir Gervas Clifton, 
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of Canterbury, ſon of 
the Earl of Guildford, 
and brother to Lord 
North, to Miſs Banni- 
ſter, of Hill-ſtreet, Berk- 
ley-ſquare. 
28. Sir John Mitchell, of 
Weſtſhore, Bart. to Miſs 
Bruce. | 
Feb. 5. M. B. Hawke Efq; eldeſt 
| ſon of Sir Edward to 
Miſs Turner, daughter 
of the late Sir Edw ard 
| Turner, Bart, | 
April 1. Lord Greville, ſon of the 
Earl of Warwick, and 
one of the Lords of 
Prade, to Miſs Peachy, 
daughter of Sir James | 
Peachy, Bart. 
2. At St. George's, Hanover- 
ſquare, Charles Howard 
of Greyſtock, in Cum- 
berland, Eſq; to Miſs 
Frances Seudamore, of 
HFHolmlacy, in the coun- 
ty of ' Hereford, grand- 
daughter and fole heireſs 
of the late Lord Viſcount 
Scudamore. 
| Wm, Stewart, of Caſtle. 
Stewart, Eſq; member 
for Wigton, to Miſs Eu- 
phemia M<Kenzie, a 
daughter of the late 
Earl of Seaforth. 
At St. George's church, 
Hanover Square, Sir 
_ George Oſborne, mem- 
ber for Boſſiney, in Corn- 
wall, to Miſs Banniſter. 
James Medlicott Flack, 
Eſq; to Lady Jane Sarah 
Fleming. | 
20. Thomas Brand, Eſq; of 
the Hoo, in Hertford- 
ſhire, firſt couſin to the 
Duke of 18 
ifs 
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Miſs Roper, only daugh- 
ter of the late Hon, 
Charles Roper, 


Teynham. 


April 25. Abraham Hume, Eſq; 


ſon of Sir Abraham, to 
Miſs Egerton, daughter 
to the Biſhop of Litch- 
field and Coventry. 


30. At Lambeth Chapel, the 
Hon. and Reverend Mr, Aug. 22. Richard Vincent, Eſq; to 


#- 


Cornwallis, nepkew to 
his Grace the Lord Abp. 


eldeſt 
ſon of the late Lotd 


” ._. - by 
Alicia Maria Wyndham, 
eldeſt daughter of the 
late Earl of Egremont. 


aly 15. Sit George Amyand, Bart- 


to Mifs Cornwall, of 
Dover: ſtreet; in conſe- 
quence of which mar- 
riage, Sir George is to 
take the ſurname of 
Cornwall. 


Lady More, relict of Sir 
Henry More, late gover- 


of Canterbury, and bro- nor of New Vork. E 
ther of Earl Cornwallis, 31. The Hon. Col. St. John, 

to Miſs Mann, of Sa- | to Miſs Bladen, ſiſter to 

ville Row, the Counteſs of Eſſex. 


May 14. 


—— Naylor, Eſq; to Miſs 
tage daughter of Sir 
0 


20. At St. George's, Hanover- 


Tilney, and brother to 


daughter of Thomas, = 
Phipps, Eſq; of Hey- Nov. 7. The Right Hon. the Earl 


At Verfailles, the Count Sept. 3. William Gibbons, Eſq 
de Provence, brother to aeeldeſt ſon of Sir John, 
the Dauphin, to the to Miſs Watſon, daugh- 
Princeſs Maria Joſepha ter of the late Admiral. 

12. The Right Hon. the Earl 
of Dumfries, to Miſs 
| Es”. OCT 
5 n Wynne,* Bart. in Oct. 1. Hon. Captain Digby, bro- 
can-ftreet, Soho. ther to Lord Digby, to 
a daughter of the Earl 

of Litchfield. 3 
17, Right Hon. the Earl of 
Buchan, to Miſs Fraſer, 
of Fraſerfield, in Scot- 
A ae 

31. Sir Charles Price, to Miſs 
| Child, of Richmond. 


Louiſa, of Savoy. 


ſquare, Charles Lone, 
Eſq; nephew to Earl 


Sir James Long, Bart, 
of Draycot, in Wiltſhire, 
to Miſs Phipps, eldeſt 


Wood Houſe, ns of Tankerville, to Miſs 
June 13. The Hon. Archibald E. Colebrooke, youn- 


| Right Hon. Lady Lucy 
Graham, only ns re 
of his Grace the 


Jaly 15, 


Douglas, Eſq; to the geſt daughter of the late 


Sir James Colebrooke, 


uke 


art, 
In Ireland, the Right Hon. 
rand 


of Montroſe, and the Ear! of Farnham, to 


on, thr of his Grace Mrs. Upton, with a for- 
the Duke of Rutland. tune of 40, 0 II. 
Henry Herbert, Eſq; of 28. At Bath, Captain Hodges, 


Highclear, in the cohntyß ſon of Sir James Hodges, 


of Southampton, to the to Miſs Fanny Deane, 
| | daughter 


"- 
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daughter to 
Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Deane, Bart. and ſiſter 
| to the preſent.  _ 
Dec. 6. Sir Thomas Gooch, Bart. 
| of Benacre, in Suffolk, 
to Miſs Birtles. . 
21. Sir Watkins Williams 
Wynne, Bart. to Miſs 
Grenville, daughter of 
the late George Gren- 
ville, Eſq; and niece to 
Earl Temple. | 


n 
— 


| Arne PROMO TIONS for the 
Tear 1771, from the London Ga- 


zette, Wc, 5 


Lately, The Right Rev. Dr. Ed- 
mund Keene, Biſhop of Cheſter, 
tranſlated to the ſee of Ely, va- 
cant by the death of Dr. Mathias 

Mawſon.  _ „55 
Jan. 12. The Right Hon. John 
Earl of Sandwich (in the room of 
the Right Hon. Sir Edward Hawke, 
Knight of the Bath, who has re- 
ſigned) John Buller, Eſq; the Rt. 
Hon. Henry Viſcount Palmerſton, 
of the kingdom of Ireland, Charles 
Spencer, Eſq; commonly called 
Lord Charles Spencer, the Right 


Hon. Wilmot Viſcount Liſburne, 
of the kingdom of Ireland, Fran- 


cis Holburne, and Charles James 


Fox, Eſqrs. Lords Commiſſioners 


of the Admiralty. _ Be 
Ee 22. Right Hon. Henry Earl 
of Suffolk and Berkſhire, Keeper 
of the Privy Seal (in the room of 


the Earl of Halifax) and likewiſe traordinary and Plenipotentiary 


a Privy Counſellor. —The Earl of 
Halifax Principal Secretary of State 
for the Northern department, in 
the room of Lord Sandwich, firſt 
Lord of the Admiralty, 


loe, Efq; 


the hundre 
room of his Grace the Duke of 


of 
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the late 


— 23. The Hon. Henry Ba. 
thurſt, Eſq; and the heirs male of 
his body lawfully begotten, the 
dignity of a Baron of Great Britain, 


by the title of Lord Apſley, Baron of 


Apſley, in the county of Suſſex, - 
Rt. Hon Lord Apſley, to be Keeper 
of the Great Seal, a Privy Coun- 
ſellor, and likewiſe Lord High- 
Chancellor of Great Britain, and 
he accordingly took his place at 


the board. — Right Hon. James 


Bridges, commonly called Marquis 


of Carnarvon, Lord Lieutenant of 


the county and town of, South- 
ampton. — Right Hon. Vere Earl 
Poulett, Lord Lieutenant of the 


county of Devon, and of the city 
of Exeter. — The Earl of Upper 


Offory, Lord Lieutenant of the 
county of Bedford. —Edward Thur- 
Attorney Genera].—— 
Alexander Wedderburne, Eſq So- 
licitor General, and Cofferer to 
her Majeſty. — William De Grey, 
Eſq; a Knt. and Chief Juſtice of 
the Common Pleas, in the room 
of Lord Chief Juſtice Wilmot, re- 
ſigned, — Mr. Serjeant Nares, a 


Knight, and one of the Judges of 


the Court of Common Pleas. 
e 25. His Royal Highneſs 


William Henry Duke of Glou- 
ceſter, to be Warden and Keeper 
of the New Foreſt, in the county 


of Southampten; and alſo of the 
manor and park of Sindhurſt, and 
0 of Rudbergh, in the 


Bedford, deceaſed. — Right Hon. 
Lord Grantham, Ambaſlador Ex- 


to his Catholic Majeſty, — Philip 
Changuion, Eſq; Conſul in Sicily, 
and the adjacent iſlands. 

26. Right Hon. Wills Earl 
Hillſborough of Ireland, _ 
888 0 850 
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one of his Majeſty's principal Se- 
cretaries of State, Soame Jenyns, 
Edward Elliot, John Roberts, and 
William Fitzherbert, Eſqrs; the 
Hon. Robert Spencer, Eſq; com- 
monly called Lord Robert Spencer, 


the Hon. George Greville, Eſq; 


commonly called Lord Greville, 
and Thomas Whateley, Eſq; in 
the room of William Northey, Eſq; 
deceaſed, to be his Majeſty's Com- 
miſſioners for Trade and Planta- 
tions. — Right Hon. Auguſtus John 

Harvey, one of the Lords Com- 
nmiſſioners of the Admiralty, in the 
place of Francis Holburne, Eſq; 
who is appointed Maſter, and one 
of the Governors of Greenwich 


Bry ge» Rodney, —The Rev. Wil- 
lam Markham, Biſhop of Cheſter, 
in the room of Dr. Keene, tranſ- 
lated pe Thomas Dam- 
pier, a Prebe 
room of Dr. Markham. —Hon. R1- 
chard Savage Naſſau, one of the 
principal Clerks of the Board of 
Green Cloth, 5 £4 
Feb. 5. Lord Mansfield, Speaker 
of the Houſe of Lords, by patent 
under the great ſeal, in the abſence 
of the Lord Chancellor, 
— 6. The Right Hon. John 
Montagu, commonly called Lord 
Viſcount Hinchingbrook, Vice- 
Chamberlain to his Majeſty, in the 
room of Lord Grantham, appointed 
Ambaſſador to Spain, —Right Hon, 
Lord Hinchingbrook, Vice-Cham- 
berlain of his Majeſty's Houſhold, 
and Sir William De Grey, Knt. 
Lord Chief Juſtice of the Court 
ef Common Pleas, Privy Counſel- 
lors, and took their places at the 
board accardingly. s 
— 11. Right Hon. Granville 
Leviſon - Gower, Earl Gower, a 
Knight of the Garter, 


Ps, in the room of Sir George 


nd of Durham, in the 
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Feb. 13. Rob. Gunning, Eſq; at 
preſent his Majeſty's Envoy Extra- 
ordinary to the court of Denmark, 
to be his Envoy Extraordinary at 
the court of Berlin; Robert Mur- 
ray Keith, Eſq; at preſent his Ma- 
jeſty's Envoy Extraordinary at the 
court of Dreſden, to be his Envoy 
Extraordinary at the court of Den- 
mark; and John Oſhorn, Eiq; 
Envoy Extraordinary at the court 
of Dreſden, 

— 18. Lieutenant Gen, Charles 


Montagu, and Ralph Payne, Eſqrs, 


Knights of the Bath, 
e 22. James Harris, jun. Eſq 
Miniſter Plenipotentiary to his 
Catholic Majeſty, until the Right 
Hon. Lord Grantham, his Ma- 
jeſty's Ambaſſador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary, ſhall arrive at 
Madrid. 5 7 
March 1. Right Hon. the Earl 
of Pomfret, a Privy Counſellor.— 
Right Hon, James Cecil, com- 
monly called Lord Viſcount Cran- 
burn, Lord Lieutenant of the county 


of Hertford. 


— 2, William Leybourne Ley- 
bourne, Eſq; Captain General and 
Governor in Chief of the Iflands 
of Granada, the Grenadines, St. 
Vincent, and Tabago, in Ame- 
rica. | D 5 

— 4. Right Hon. the Earl of 
Roſeberry, a Knight of the Thiſtle, 

— 19. Robert Harland, of 
Sproughton, in the county of Suf- 
folk, and his heirs male lawfully 
begotten, the dignity of a Baronet 


of the kingdom of Great-Britain, 


—The Hon. John Moultrie, Eſq; 
Lieutenant-General of Eaſt Flgri- 


da; and the Hon. Tho. Woold- 


ridge, Eſq; Provoſt Marſhal Gene- 


ral of the quit-rents of the Iſland 
of St. Vincent. | 


E 21. William Eden, Eſq; 
Bar- 
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ſeal to John Pownall, Eſq; o 
office of Provoſt Maſter General of 


accounts for the revenues of the 
Royal Hoſpital for ſeamen at 


Greenwich, in the room of Edward 
' Thurlow, Eſq; who has reſigned. 
John Spicer, Eſq; Accountant- 
General to the General Poſt-Office, 
in the room of John Walcot, Eſq; 


who is appointed Secretary to the 


Poſt-Office in Ireland. 


April 12. Robert, Earl of Hol- 


derneſſe, to be Governor; Willi- 
am, Lord Biſhop of Cheſter, Pre- 


ceptor; Leonard Smelt, Eſq; Sub- 
e ; and Cyrill Jackſon, A. M. 
ub- preceptor to their Royal High- 


neſſes George Auguſtus Frederic, 
Prince of 


ales, and to Prince 
Frederic, Biſhop of Oſnaburgh.— 
William Lynch, Eſq; Envoy to the 


court of Turin, a Knight of the 
molt honourable military order of 
e 


June 4. To his Grace George 


Duke of St. Albans, a patent un- 


der the great ſeal for the office of 


Regiſter of the High Court of 


Chancery, upon the ſurrender of 


Lord James Beauclerk, now Biſhop | 
of Hereford, EE | 


— 7. Right Hon. Henry Lord 


Digby, Lord Lieutenant of the 
county of Dorſet, and of the town 
of Pool, and the county thereof. 


— 11, A grant paſſed the great 
the 


his Majeſty's Iflands of Nevis, St. 


Chriſtopher, Montſerat, Antigua, 
and other his Majeſty's Leeward 
Iflands and Caribbee Ilands in 


America, to hold the ſame by him- 
ſelf, or ſufficient deputy, during 
his life , or the hves of John Living- 


| ſton Pownall and George Pownall, 
his ſons, or the longeſt liver of 
them. — Alſo a grant to James Ir- 


Keeper of the Privy 
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Barriſter at Law, Auditor of the 


vine, Eſq; of the office of Clerk of 


the Navy Office in Jamaica, to hold 


the fame by himſelf, or ſufficient - 
deputy, during the life of Mary 
Irvine, otherwiſe Forbes, common. 
ly called Lady Mary Irvine, —Ar. 
thur Jones Neville, John Staples, 
and James Agar, Efqrs. Commil. 
ſioners of his Majeſty's revenue in 
Ireland, 

June 12. The Right Hon, the 
Earl of Suffolk, Secretary of State 
for the Northern Department, in 
the room of the Earl of Halifax, 
deceaſed. —The Duke of Grafton, 
Seal, in the 
room of the Earl of Suffolk. —The 
Hon. Robert Walpole, Eſq; Envoy 


Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 


to his Moſt Faithful Majeſty, 
— 13. The Rev. Robert Fow- 


ler, Doctor in Divinity, and a Pre- 
bendary of Weſtminſter, to the 


biſhopricks of Killaloe and Kilfe- 
nora, alias Tenabore, in the king- 


dom of Ireland, vacant by the de- 


ceaſe of the late Right Rev. F2- 
ther in God, Dr. Nicholas Synge. 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Patrick Young, 
the dignity of a Prebendary of the 
collegiate church of St. Peter, 


Weſtminſter, in the room of Dr. 
Fowler. 


— 14. The Rt. Hon. Lord Hyde, 


Chancellor of the Dutchy and Pa- 

latine Courts of Lancaſter, in the 
room of Lord Strange, deceaſed, 
and alſo a Privy Counſellor. — 
The Duke of Grafton, Ranger 
and Warden of Salcey Park, in 
Northamptonſhire. | 


— 19. His Royal Highneſs the 
Biſhop of Oſnaburgh, a Knight of 


the Garter; in the room of the late 


Earl of Halifax. — Rt. Rev. Father 


in God, Dr. .John Egerton, Biſhop 
of Litchfield and Coventry, 1 
| ate 


- 9 6 


jated to the ſee of Durham, in the 
room of Dr. Richard Trevor, de- 
ceaſed. RE 

une 26. Hon. and Rev. Brown- 
low North, Dean of Canterbury, 
Biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry, 
in the room of Dr. Egerton, tranſ- 
lated to Durham. —Hon. Mr. Ba- 
thurſt, Clerk of the Briefs in the 


Court of Chancery. 


— 29. Sir Ralph Payne, Knight 
of the Bath, Captain General and 
Governor in Chief of his Majeſty's 


Leeward Caribbee Iſlands in Ame- 


rica, in the room of William 
Woodley, Eſq; — His Excellency 
Baron Behr, Prime Miniſter to the 
electorate of Hanover. DT 
July 9. The Right Hon. Lady 
North, the office of Keeper of 


| Buſhy-Park, in or near Hampton- 


Court, in the county of Middleſex, 
during his Majeſty's pleaſure.— A 


rant paſſed the ſeal unto Henry 


Bathurſt and Apſley Bathurſt, Eſqrs. 
ſons of the Right Hon. the Lord 
Chancellor, of a reverſion of the 
office of Clerk of the Crown in 


Chancery, to hold the ſame by 


themſelves, or ſufficient deputy, 


during the term of their natural 


lives, or the longeſt liver of them, 
from the death, or any ſooner de- 
termination of the intereſt therein, 
of John York, Eſq; with all rights, 
profits, or advantages to the ſaid 
olfice belonging. — Alſo a grant 
unto John Bathurſt, of Sapperton, 
in the county of Glouceſter, Eſq; 


of the office of Drawing, Writing, 


and Ingroſſing to the Great Seal of 
Geest 

licences, &c. to hold the ſame by 
himſelf, or ſufficient deputy, dur- 


ing his natural life, with all fees, 
profits and advantages to the ſaid 
office belonging, to commence from 
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ritain, all ſingular grants, 


„ I0y 
the Feaſt of the Nativity of St. John 
the Baptiſt, 1771. 

July 10. John Blaquiere, Eſq; 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the 17th re- 
giment of dragoons, to be Secretary 
to his Majeſty's embaſſy to the court 
of France. 

— 19. His Grace George Duke 
of St. Albans, Lord Lieutenant of 
the county of Berks. —Right Hon. 
Edward Earl of Derby, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county of Lancaſter, 
— Right Hon. Spencer, Earl of 
Northampton, Lord Lieutenant of 
the county of Northampton. 

e 20. Charles Proby, Eſq; to 
be Comptroller cf the victuallers 
accounts. of his Majeſty's navy, in 
the room of Robert Oſborn, Eſq; 
deceaſed. Edward Coleman, Eſq; 


to be Clerk of his Majeſty's Robes 


and Wardrobes. —Sir John Bently, 


Governor of Greenwich Hoſpital, 


in the room of the late Admiral 
Holburne. _ 5 22 

 — 27. Thomas Whately, Eſq; 
the office or offices of Keeper of 
his Majeſty's private roads, gates, 
and bridges, in the room of Ed- 
ward Hatton, Eſq; deceaſed. — 
Thomas Evans, Eſq; Equerry to 


his Majeſty, in the room of Solo- 


mon Durelle, Eſq; deceaſed.— Sir 
John Mylne, Bart. to be Captain 
of Cowes Caſtle, in the Iſle of 

Wight, vice Lieutenant Colonel * 


| John Maxwell, deceaſed. — Major- 
General Charles Earl of Drogheda, 


and Major General James Gitborne, 


to ſucceed Lieutenant-General Ar- 


chibald Douglas, and Lieutenant- 
General Studholme Hodgſon, (who 
have reſigned) on the ſtaff of the 


kingdom ef Ireland, as Major- 


Generals, 1 1 
Auguſt 1. Lord Viſcount Ligo- 


nier, Colonel of the gth regiment 


l f 
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of foot, in the room of Lieutenant 


General Whitmore, deceaſed. — 


'The Right Rev. Dr. John Green, 


Biſhop of Lincoln, the place of a 


Canon Refidentiary of the cathe- 
dral of St. Paul's, London, vacant 
by the tranſlation of the late Biſhop 
of Litchfield and Coventry, and 
Canon Reſidentiary there, to the 
ſee of Durham. | 


Aug. 13. Lieutenant Colonel Lan- 


celot Baugh, of the firſt regiment 


of foot-guards, and Lieutenant Co- 
lonel Sir David Lindſay, Bart. of 
the ſaid regiment, Aids-de-Camp 
to his Majeſty.— Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Paulus Amilius Irving, to be 
Lieutenant- Governor of the Iſland 


of Guernſey, in the room of Sir 


John Mylne, Bart. removed. 


ter of Greenwich Hoſpital, and one 
of the Commiſſioners, or Governors 
thereof, —Sir George Bridges Rod- 


ney, Bart. the office or place of 
Rear- Admiral of Great-Britain, 
and of the Admiralty thereof, and 


of Rear-Admiral of the navies and 
ſeas of Great-Britain. N 

2 31. Col. Eyre Coote, Major 
General in the Eaſt-Indies, with 


the military order of the Bath.— 
Robert Gorges, B. L. the deanery 


* of the cathedral of Kilmacduagh, 
alias Duach, alias St. Colman, in 


the dioceſe of Kilmacduagh, or 
Clonfert and Kilmacduagh, in Ite- 
land, void by the death of Wil- 


liam Nethercoat, Clerk, late dean 
Vc 
Sept. 7. Charles Murray, Eſq; 
to be Agent and Conſul General 
in the Iſlands of Madeiras.— Alex. 
Wood, Eſq; to be Commiſſary- 
General of ſtores and proviſions at 
 Cotenada..: © © = 
— 16. Rev. John Moore, D.D. 


| to the deanery of Chuiſt-church, 


Canterbury, in the room of the 
Hon. and Rev. Dr. North, pro: 
moted to the ſee of Litchfield and 
Coventry. — Lewis Bagot, M. A. 
the canonry or orebing in the ca- 
thedral church of Chriſt-church in 
the univerſity of Oxford, void by 
the refignation of Dr. John Moore, 
late one of the canons thereof. — 
Charles Kent, Eſq; High Sheriff 
for the county of Eſſex, a Knight, 
Oct. 1. Robert Pigot, Eſq; the 
office of Keeper of the change and 
money within his Majeſty's Tower 


of London, and Keeper of the coin- 


age of gold and filver within the 
'Fower aforeſaid, and elſewhere, 
within that part of Great-Britain 
called England, in the room of 


| William Whitmore, Eſq; deceaſed. 
— 17: Sir Charles Hardy, Maſ- 


— 9. Right Hon. Sir Laurence 


Dundas, Bart. a Privy Counſe!- 
lor. Ss 
Nov. 16. The Right Hon. 


Charles William, Viſcount Moli- 
neux, of Maryborough, in the 
Queen's County, in the kingdom 


of Ireland, and his heirs male, the 
dignity of an Earl of the faid king- 
dom, by the title of Earl of 'Feiton. 


— The Right Hon. Robert, Vit 
count Jocelyn, and his heirs maie, 
the dignity of an Earl of the faid 


I» by the title of Earl of 


Roden, of High Roding, in the 


county of Tipperary.— The Right 


Hon. Henry, Viſcount Loftus, and 
his heirs male, the dignity of an 


Earl of the ſaid kingdom, by the | 
title of Earl of Ely, in the county 
of Wicklow. — The Right Hon. 


Kennith, Viſcount Fortroſe, and 
his heirs male, the dignity of an 


Earl of the ſaid kingdom, by the 


title of Earl of Seaforth. —The 


Right Hon. John, Viſcount Welt- 


port, and his heirs male, the dig- 


nity of an Earl of the ſaid king- 
En ee nee = _ 
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dom, by the title of Earl of Alta- 
mont, in the county of Mayo.— 
The Right Hon. William, Baron 
of Branden, and his heirs male, 
the dignity of a Viſcount of the 
faid kingdom, by the title of Vit- 


count Croſbie, of Ardfort, in the 


county of Kerr. 
Dec. 13. Robert Ganning, Eſq; 
his Majeſty's Envoy Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to her Impe- 
rial Majeſty the Empreſs of Ruſſia. 
— 14. The office of a King of 
Arms and Principal Herald of the 


parts of Wales, by the name of 
Glouceſter, unto Thomas Gery 


Cullum, Eſq; Bath King of Arms, 
in the room of Samuel Horſey, Eſq; 
deceaſed. —Joſeph Cocks, and Va- 
lentine Henry Wilmot, Efqrs. the 
office of Clerk of the Letters Patent 
in the Court of Chancery. 


— 21. The Right Hon. Ralph 


Viſcount Belliſle, and his heirs 
male, the dignity of an Earl of the 
kingdom of Ireland, by the name, 
ſtile and title of Earl of Rofs, in 
the county of Fermanagh. — George 


| Rous, Eſq; the office or place of 


Prothonotary and Clerk of the 


Crown, in the counties of Carmar- 
then, Pembroke, Cardigan, and 


town of Haverford-Weſt, and bo- 
rough of Carmarthen. 5 

— 24. Hugh Palliſer, Eſq; Sir 
John Williams, knt. Edmund Ma- 


ſon, Timothy Brett, Thomas Han- 


way, and William Bateman, Eſqrs. 


and Charles Proby, Eſqrs. princi- 
pal Officers and Commiſſioners of 
the Navy, with ſalaries of 500 /. 
= ann, each, payable quarterly 
y the Treaſurer of the Navy.— 
His Grace the Duke of Beaufort, 
Lord Lieutenant of the county of 
Monmouth, —Milvard Row, Eſq; 
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1739 , another ſon born in 1745, 


in the room of Henry Fane, Eſq; 
to be one of the Commiſſioners for 
the receipt and management of the 
duties on ſalt. | 

Dec. 27. Herman Katenkamp, to 
be Conſul in Sicily, and the ad- 
jacent iſlands, 


DEATHS, 1771. 
Jan. 5. Right Hon. the Coun- 


teſs of Shelburne, Lady of the pre- 
ſent Earl. | 


6. At Hampton Court, the Lady 
of Sir William Dolben, Bart. 

8. Right Hon, Marmaduke, 
Lord Langdale ; he is ſucceeded in 
title and eſtate by his only ſon. 

14. At his houfe in Bloomſbury- 
ſquare, his Grace John Ruſſel, 
Duke of Bedford, Marquts of 'Tas 
viſtock, Lord Lieutenant and Cu- 
ſtos Rotulorum of the Counties of 
Bedford and Devon, Colonel of the 
firſt regiment of the Devonſhire 


Militia, Vice Admiral of the Coaſts 


of Devon, High Steward of the 


Corporation of Huntingdom, an 


elder Brother of the Trinity-houſe, 


Preſident of the Foundling Hoſpi- 


tal, one of the Governors of the 
Charter-houſe, Chancellor of the 


Vniverſity of Dublin, Recorder of 
Bedford, L. L. D. and Knight of 


the Garter, | 
_ His Grace was born on Sept. 30, 


ay, i 1710; in 1731 he married Lady 
dir Richard Temple, Bart. Fre- D 
derick Rogers, Richard Hughes, 


1ana Spencer, ſiſter to the late 


Duke of Marlborough, by whom 
he had one ſon, who died the day 


he was born, and his Conſort died 
in 1735. Two years after his 


Grace married Gertrude, eldeſt 


daughter of John Earl Gower, by 
whom he had iſſue Francis, late 
Marquiſs of Taviſtock, born in 


Who 


1 


; 
| 
| 
1 
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who died in a few days; and a 
daughter, Lady Caroline, who was 
married in 1762 to George Duke of 
_ . Marlborough. ns ; 
His Grace ſucceeded his bro- 
ther Wriotheſly on the 23d of Oc- 
tober, 1732. He was conſtituted 
_ firſt Lord of the Admiralty, De- 
cember, 1744; at the Rebellion 
he raiſed a regiment of foot for his 

Majeſty's ſervice. On Feb. 13, 
1747-8, appointed Secretary of 
State. In 1756, declared Gover- 
__nor-General of Ireland. He acted 
as Lord High Conſtable of England 
at his preſent Majeſty's Coronation, 
In 17061, was created Keeper of the 

Privy Seal. In 1762, appointed 
Miniſter Plenipotentiary . to the 
Court of France, and on Nov. 2, 


figned at Fontainbleau the preli- 
minary articles of peace with France 
and Spain, and on Feb, 10. 1763, 
the ratification between the belli- 


gerent powers, Britain, France, 
Spain, Portugal. 
to England, June 1763, he re- 
figned the poſt of Privy Seal ; and 
in November following was made 


which he afterwards reſigned. 

His Grace is ſucceeded in titles 
and eſtates by his Grandſon, the 
Marquis of Taviſtock, now Duke 


of Bedford, a minor about five 


years of age. . 
At her houſe in New Portu- 
gal- ſtreet, Lady Eliott, relict of 
Sir John Eliott, Bart. 
4, 18, At Vienna, 
Prince of Lichtenſtein, and of the 
Holy Empire, &c. 1 
Sir John Willewrong, Bart. near 
the Afylum, Weſtminſter. 


16. Sir John Kemp, Bart. Duke 


ſtreet, Weſtminſter. 


* 


3 


ceſter 3 


On his return 


Emanuel, 


17. At her houſe in Prince's- 


ſtreet, Hanover-ſquare, the Right 
Hon. Lady Judith Coote. She 
was only ſurviving heir of the eldeſt 
branch of the ancient family of 
Bellamont, Her Ladyſhip's pri- 
vate character was ſuch as did ho. 
nour to her deſcent. She has leſt 
her eſtates in London, which are 
very conſiderable, to her relation 
Robert Bromley, Eſq; of Wor. 
and her . Worceſterſhire 
eſtates to the preſent Earl of Bella- 
mont. 
21. At Linſtead-Lod 


ge, 


. near 
Feverſham, Kent, Ladheenham, 
wife of the Right Ho y Ro- 
per Lord Teynham. 1 


24. At Conſtantir ple, Prince 
Bajazet, brother to the Grand Sig- 


nior, and next heir to the throne, 


in the 54th year of his age. 
26. John Baptiſt Negroni, Doge 
of Genoa. 
28. At Berlin, Sir Andrew 
Mitchell, Knt, of the Bath ; his 
Majeſty's envoy extraordinary, and 
plenipotentiary at that court; 
which poſt he had filled for many 


years. 
Preſident of the Council, in the n 
room of the late Earl of Granville, 


30. The Hon. Richard Penn, 


one of the two proprietors of Pen- 
ſylvania. 3 


Feb. 1. In Ireland, the Right 
Reverend Dr. Nicholas Synge, 
Lord Biſhop of Killaloe. : 
4. Henry Oiborne, Eſq; Admi- 


ral of the white ſquadron ; he had 
ſerved with great reputation for 
60 years in the navy. 
5 The Right Hon. Arthur Tre- 
vor, Viſcount Duncannon, in Ire: 


land. 


His Lordſhip is ſucceeded 
by his only ſon Arthur, born Dec. 
1738. £ | 
12. Suddenly, at his palace at 


Stockholm, about eight o'clock in 
the evening, Adolphus Frederick, 
late King of Sweden: this prop 
1 | - 
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was in the 61ſt year of his age, and 
the 20th of his reign. 


Lady Innis, of Innis in Scot- 
land. 5 

13. At Burford, in Oxfordſhire, 
the Right Hon. and Rev. Charles 
Knollis, Earl of Banbury, Viſ- 
count Wallingford, and Baron 
Knollis, of Greys. | 

24. Sir Thomas Slade, Knight, 
$urveyor of the Navy, ! 

26. Right Hon. Lady Romney. 
March 1. Sir Hans Fowler, Bart. 
at Steeple Aſton, in Oxfordſhire. 

The. Hon. Lady Iſabella Finch; 
ſiſter of the late Earl of Win- 
chelſea. 


The Lady of Sir Charles Sey- 


mour, of Somerly, near Kings- 


wood, Hants. | 
Sir William Dalrymple, of Couſ- 


| land, mart: * 


3. Sir John Inglis, Bart. 
5. Suddenly, at Schwedt, in 
Germany, in the ſeventy-firſt year 


of his age, his Royal Highneſs 


Frederick William, Margrave of 
Brandenbourgh, refiding atSchwedt, 
couſin and brother-in-law to the 
King of Pruſſia, He is ſucceeded 


by his brother Frederick Henry, 


who having no male iſſue, his fine 
revenue will devolve, after his 


death, to the reigning family of 


Pruſſia and Brandenbourg. 


9. Her Grace the Dutcheſs Dow- 
ager of Hamilton. 


Lady Jane Nicoll, reli& of Sir 


Edward, at Hendon. | 
11, Sir Stafford Nortqhcote, 


Bart. at Ottery in Devon. | 


18. Right Hon. Lady Jane Leſ- 


lie, ſiſter to the Earl of Rothes, 


at Edinburgh. | 
April 1, At Calais, in his way 


to the ſouth of France for the re- 


covery of his health, Lieut, Col. 


Edward Walpole. He was the only 
Vor. XIV, 


_ 63d year of her age. 


1 
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ſon of Sir Edward Walpole, K. B. 


and brother to the biſhop of Exe- 
ter's lady, to the Counteſs Dowa- 


- 


ger Waldegrave and the Counteſs 


of Dyſart. 2 

5. Lady Mary Fitzpatrick, 
daughter of the Earl of Upper 
Offory, in Upper-Brook-ftreet, 


_ Grofvenor-ſ{quare. 


6. At Bath, Lady Bingley, in the 
Her Lady- 
ſhip was only danghter and heireſs 
of Robert Benſon, Eſq; by his wife 
Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of He- 


neage Lord Guernſey, afterwards 
Earl of Aylesford, which lady died 
Feb. 26, 1957, aged 80. Her 


Ladyſhip had 10,000 1. left her by 
her father, and an eitate of 70001. 
per annum. He built the fine ſeat 
of Bramham Park, fourteen miles 


from Yerk, which has ſince been 


much improved. 


12. Lady of the Hon. Thomas 


Groſvenor, Eſq; member for Cheſ- 
ter. | N 
15. Lady Cann, of Auſt, relic 
of Sir Robert Cann, Bart. She 
hath bequeathed her real and per- 
ſonal eſtate to John Vaughan, jun. 
Eſq; of the city of Briſtol. | 
17. Count Daun, Chaggberlain 

to their Imperial Majeſties, &c. 
and ſon of the late Marſhal. 

Sir Thomas Hope, Bart, at 


Hope Park. 


18. Sir Edward Clive, late judge 


in the court of Common Pleas. 


19. Hon. Lady Betty Campbell, 
ſiſter to the Earl of Loudon, at 


Storn, Scotlend. | 


20. At Bath, the Right Hon. 
Other-Lewis Earl of Plymouth, 
Lord Windſor, Baron of Braden- 
ham, Lord Lieutenant of the county 
of Glamorgan,. Cuſtos Rotulorum 
of the county of Flint, and Con- 
ſtable of the caſtle of Flint. His 

IVI. Lordſhip 
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Lordſhip was 
1731, and married Catherine, eldeſt 
daughter of Thomas Lord Archer, 
by whom he has left iſſue four ſons 


born May 12, 


and four daughters. His Lordſhip 
is ſucceeded in his titles and eſtate 
by his eldeſt ſon, Other Lord 
Windſor, now Earl of Plymouth. 


26. At Bath, univerſally la- 


mented by all who had the pleaſure 
of his acquaintance, Lreutenant 
Colonel Nugent of the guards, ſon 
to Lord Clare, and groom of the 
bed chamber to his majeſty. _ 


27. At her houſe in Groſvenor- 
| ſquare, the Right Hon. Lady Lucy 


Howard, wife of Lieutenant-Ge- 


neral Howard, and ſecond ſiſter of 


the Earl of Stafford. e 
Lady Rich, reli& of Sir Wil- 
liam 5 | 
ter of Sir Thomas Cave. _ 
3 3o. Sir James Sterling, Bart. 
at Glorat, Scotland. . 
Sir James Livingſton, Bart. at 
Bantaſkine, in Scotland.  _ 
May 4. Catherine, Viſcounteſ: 
Belliſle, at Belliſle, in Ireland. 


. 10. At Chicheſter, the Hon. 
Miſs Conway, ſiſter to the Earl of 


_ Hertford, | 
16. At his houſe in 
ſquare, the Hon. Edward Finch 
Hatton, Eſq; brother to the late 
Earl of Winchelſea, and ſurveyor 
of his Majeſty's private roads. 
. 21. At Chelmsford, Lady Van- 
deput, wife of Sir George Vande- 


At his houſe in Groſvenor- 
ſquare, the Right Honourable 


Anthony Aſhley Cowper, Earl of 


_ Shafteſbury, Baron 1 of Win- 
born St. Giles, Baron 
Pawlet, and Bart. one of the Lords 
of his Majeſty's moſt Hon. Privy 
Council, Lord Licntenant and 


Cavendiſh- | 


owper of 


left three daughters, viz. 
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Cuſtos Rotulorum of the county of 


Dorſet, and of the town of Poole, 


Recorder of Shafteſbury, F. R. 8. 
His Lordſhip ſucceeded his father in 
Feb. 1713, when he was only 
three years of age. In 1724-5 he 
married Lady Suſan Noel, daugh- 


ter of the third Earl of Gainſþo. 


rough, who died in 1758, leaving 
no ifſue, His Lordſhip married 
again in 1759, Mary ſecond daugh- 
ter of Jacob, late Lord. Viſcount 


Folkſtone, by whom he had a fon 


born in 1761, who ſucceeds his 
Lordſhip in honours and eſtates. 
Sir Richard Owen, formerly 
High Sheriff of the county of Rut- 
land. VV 
June 1. Ihe Right Hon. James 
Stanley Smith, commonly called 


8 Lord Strange, eldeſt ſon of the 
28. Miſ. Penelope Cave, daugh- 


Earl of Derby, of an apoplectic 


fit at Bath. 


% , At ber houſe in Cavendiſh- 


_ ſquare, London, Lady Cheſterhall, 


mother of Mr, Wedderburn, his Ma- 


jeſty's Solicitor-General. 


S8. This morning, at four o'clock, 


| George Montagu Dunk, Earl of 
Halifax, Viſcount Sunbury, Se- 
cretary of State for the northern 


department, Ranger and Warden 
of Salcey Foreſt and Buſhy Park; 
Lord Lieutenant and Cuſtos Rotu- 
lorum of Northamptonſhire, and 


one of his Majeſty's moſt Hon. 
Privy Council, Knight of the 
Garter, a Governor of the Charter- 
Houſe, and Lieutenant-General of 
tis Majefty's forces. 


His Lord- 
ſhip was born Oct. 5, 1716, ſuc- 
ceeded George, bis father, the late 


Karl, May 9, 1739, and married 


July 2, 1741, Miſs Ann Dunk, 
daughter and heir of —— Dunk, of 


Hawkhurſt, in the county of Kent, 


Eſq; which Lady dying in 1753 
Lady 


Anne, 


ent, 


$3) 
ady 
nne, 
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Anne, born in Aptil 1742, and 
died june 6, 1761; Lady Frances, 
born in May 1743, and died Sept. 
2, 1764; and Lady Elizabeth, 
born in Nov. 1745, married on 
March 1, 1766, to the Viſcount 
Hinchinbroke, ſon and heir of the 
Earl of Sandwich. His Lordſhip's 
ſurviving ſiſters are, Lady Frances, 
married in Jan. 1738-9, to Sir 
Roger Burgoyne, of Sutton, in Bed- 
fordſhire, Bart. and has iſſue, 
Lady Mary, married in 1743, to 
Henry Archer, Eſq; brother to the 
preſent Lord Archer; and Lady 
Barbara, unmarried. „„ 

9. At his houſe in Tenderden- 
ſtreet, Hanover-ſquare, the Hon. 
Dr. Richard Trevor, Biſhop of 


Durham, Cuſtos Rotulorum of the 


principality of Durham, and bro- 
ther to Lord Trevor. His Lord- 


ſhip was conſecrated Biſhop of St. 
David's in 1744, and tranſlated to 


to the ſee of Durham in 1752. 
12. 'The Hon. Col. Butler, aged 


05, many years an officer aa the 


Spaniſh ſervice, and related to the 
late Duke of Ormond. _ 

His Serene Highneſs Prince 
William of Saxe Gotha, brother to 
the reigning Duke, and to the 
Princeſs Dowager of Wales. 

17, In Dublin, the Right Hon. 
Lady Viſcounteſs Mayo. 

At Paris, Lady Webb, relict of 
Sir John Webb. ; 5 

Sir William Richards, aged y, 


at Vauxhall. 


30. Lady Ann Barton, relict of 
dir Walter, at Peckham, aged 92. 
July 3. Lord Auguſtus Fitzge- 
rald, ſon to his grace the Duke of 
Leinſter, in the 4th year of his 
age, at Dublin. 3 ä 

The Hon. George Barnewell, 
only brother to Lord Kingſland. 

7. At his ſeat at Emneth, in 


bon. 
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Norfolk, Sir Thomas Peyton, Bart. 
in the 7oth year of his age. The 
bulk of his fortune, which 1s very 
conſiderable, he has left to his 
nephew, Henry Daſhwood, Eſq; 
of Swaff ham. 

8. William Robert, Earl of Elgin 


and Kincardin, in the eighth year 


of his age, at Broomhall in Scot- 
land. | 

At her houſe in Little Chelſea, 
aged go, Lady Manningham, relict 
of the late Sir Richard Manning- 


ham, Bart. Phyſician to King Geo. 


I, and II. 


Rt. Hon. Lady Frances Clifford, R | 


ſiſter to the Earl of Newburgh. 
Lately, Miſs Talbot, niece to 


the Earl of Shrewſbury. 


15. At Greenwich, Francis Hol- 
burne, Eſq; Member of Parlia- 
ment for the Borough of Plymouth, 
Admiral of the White Squadron of 
his Majeſty's fleet, Governor of 
Greenwich Hoſpital, and Rear 
Admital of Great-Britain. 


Right Hon. Lady Anne Hervey, 
aunt to the preſent Earl of Briſtol, 


at her houſe in Bury, Suffolk. 
Lady Fitzwilliams, ſiſter to Earl 
Fitzwilliams, at Milton, near Pe- 
terborough. _ | 
31. Rev. Dr. Thomas Grey, 
L. L. B. Profeſſor of modern hi- 
ſtory and languages in the univer- 
fity of Cambridge, well known for 


the elegance of his poetry, parti- 


cularly for his celebrated elegy in 
a country church-yard. _ 
Aug. 5. Sir Armine Woodhouſe, 


Bart. 


Hon. Miſs Anna Maria Arun- 
del, daughter of the Right Hon. 
Lord Arundel. | 8 

Lately, the Dutcheſs d' Aveyro; 
at the Convent of Rato, in Liſ- 


7. Veſterday, ſuddenly, the x 
[IN ] 2 : Hon. 
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Hon. Sir Francis Blake Delaval, 
K. B. in the 48th year of his age. 
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He dined the day before with his 
brother, Mr. Thomas, at Clapham, 
whence returning in perfect health 
he went to Dover-itreet to pay a 
viſit to his ſiſter, the Counteſs of 
Mexborough, was obſerved to be 
as well as ever, only towards bed- 
time complained of a ſmall giddi. 
neſs in his head, which he expected 
ſoon to go off. In this perſuaſion 
he compoſed himfelf to reſt, but 
after a few groans expired as re- 
preſented. 
„At Glaſgow, Eltzabegh Gordon, 
Lady os, in the 100th year 
of her age. 
9. At Bath, Sir William Mild- 
may, Bart. 


zabeth Lynch, relict of Sir Tho- 


mas Lynch, Vice Admiral in the 


5 _ of Queen Anne. 
At Hackney, 


| Earl of Poetfinouth, 


At Newbury, in Berkſhire, the b 


Hon. Lady Grace Hay, fourth 
daughter of John Marquis of 
Tweedale, in the 19th year of her 
age 


in the 84th year of his age, Sir An- 
drew Agnew, of Lochnaw, Bart. 


Lieutenant- General of his Ma- 


Jeity's Forces, and Governor of 
Tinmouth Caſtle. 


The Right Hon. the Counteſs of 


| Mount Alexander, at Donoghates, 
in Ireland. 


Sir William Maxwell; of Mon- 


with, Bart, 
Sur William Baird, Bart. 
at op Hall, in Scotland: 
20. At len Hall in che county 


the Hon, 
Charles Wallop, Eſq; ſon of the 
late Earl, and uncle to the preſent _ 
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of Norfoll:, the Counteſs of Roſe- 


berry, daughter of Sir Edward 


Ward, Bart. and ſiſter to the late 


Sir Randal Ward. She was mar- 
ried to the Earl of Roſeberry in 


May 1764, and has left no iſſue. 


29. At his ſeat at Chiſlehurſt, in 
Kent, Sir Beaumont Hotham, Bart. 
many years a Commiſſioner of the 
Cuſtoms. He 1s ſucceeded in title 


and eſtate by his eldeſt ſon Col. 


Charles Hotham, of the I5th re- 
giment, and one of the grooms of 


the bed-chamber to his Majeſty, 


Sept. 4. At Naples, of a fever, 


the Right Hon. Frederick Lord 


Baltimorc, proprietary of the pro- 


vince of Maryland; by whoſe death, 


without iſſue, that ancient title is 
become extinR. 
Lately, at Hampton, Lady Eli- 


Sir Robert Bewicke, Knt. near 


Newcaſtle. 


6. Sir John Shelley, Bart. in 


lermyn:ſtreet. 


10. At Coventry, the Lady of 
Sir Francis Skipwith, Bart. | 
Capt. Vernon, Brother to Lady 

apache" 
. The new born ſon of the 
Duke of Portland. 
21. Sir Robert Murray, Bart. 
Receiver-General of the Cuſtoms 


in Scotland. 
14. At Locknaw, in Galloway, 5 


Oct. 1. At his ſeat at Acorn 
Bank, in Weſtmoreland, Sir Wil- 


liam Dalton, Bart. 


6. Mrs. Willes, Lady of the 
Biſhop of Bath and Wells. 

7. Sir Henry John Parker, Bart. 
at 'Falton, Somerſetſhire. | 

9. Lady Barker, at Ipſwich. 
16. Sir Walter Blewit, in Good- 
man's-fields. 

Lately at St. 
Payne, Knt. 

Dowager Lady Trimbleſtone, in 


Kitts, Sir (alle 


Dublin. LEGS 
5 | „ 
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22. The Margrave Auguſtus 
George, of Baden Baden, at Raſ- 
Hack. = 

Miſs Munro, aged 18, at Foulis- 
caltle, in Scotland, only daughter 

of Sir Harry. 

31. Sir John Rous, Bart. of an 
apoplectic fit, one of the repreſen- 
tatives for the county of Suffolk. 

Nov. 11. Lady Viſcounteſs Fitz- 
Williams, aged go, in Old Bur- 
lington-ſtreet. 
12. Suddenly at dinner, the 

Right Hon. the Earl of Weſtmore- 
land; he had not eat an ounce for 
ſeveral weeks paſt, but would fit 


at the table, was taken ſuddenly 


as the ſc:ond courle was ſerving up, 
and died in a few minutes after in 
his chair. | 


The Rt. Hon. Lady Eliz. Ba- 


thurſt, ſiſter-in-law to the Lord 
Chancellor. „ 
The Rt. Hon. Chriſtina, Coun- 


teſs of Traquair, at Traquair- 


houſe. 


13. At Peterſburgh, univerſally 


lamented, of a diſorder in her 
bowels, Jane Lady Cathcart, wife 
to Lord Cathcart, Ambaſſador from 
Great Britain to that court. 

The dignity of her character, as 
well in private as public life; her 
exemplary reſignation during her 
painful illneſs; her religious firm- 
neſs in her laſt moments, have 


been the ſubject of univerſal admi- 
ration, while her death drew tears 


from perſons of all ranks in that 
capital. If from her diſtinguiſhed 
merit, her premature death ſo ſen- 
ſibly and ſo generally affected ſtran- 
gers, what were the tender ſuf- 
ferings of her huſband, children, 
relations, and, in a word, of the 
poor alſo, to whom ſhe was ever a 


comfort and ſupport ! She was the 


daughter of Lord Archibald Ha- 


[iST 
milton (ſon of William and Ann, 
Duke and Dutcheſs of Hamilton) 
and Lady jane Hamilton (daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Abercorn.) She 


was born Auguſt 23, 1726, and 
married July 24, 1753, to Charles 


Shaw, Lord Cath:art, She had 
been the mother of nine children, 
ſeven of whom ſhe ſuckled, She 
left only three ſons (two ſons hav- 
ing dicd in their infancy) and four 
daughters, the youngeſt not yet 
ſixteen months old. 

14. The Hon. Thomas Howe, 
youngeſt brother of Lord Howe, 
and one of the repreſentatives for 
the town of Northampton, of an 
inflammation in his bowels. 
The Kight Hon. John Lord Viſ— 
count Glenorchy, only fon of the 
Earl of Breadaibane. io 
Lady Hotham, reli& of the late 


Sir Beaumont Hotham, Bart. in 


Stratton-ſtreet. 
Sir George Kelly, Knt. of Bi- 
ſhop's Down, Tunbridge-wells. 
Hon. Mrs. Poyntz, mother of 
Lady Spencer. | „ 
19. Lady Warren, in Groſvenor- 
ſquare, relict of the late Sir Peter. 
His Grace the Duke of Chan- 
dos. | 
At Aix in Provence, in her way 


to Italy, for the recovery of her 


health, the Hon. Mrs. John Roper, 
eldeſt daughter and coheireſs of the 
late Sir Francis Head, of Hermi- 
tage. Kent. 

Dec. 2. Miſs Le Fleming, eldeſt 
ſiſter to Sir Robert. 5 

The Right Hon. Alexander Lord 
Banff, at Forglen-houſe, in Scot- 
land. „ 

4. The Hon. Charles Barry, 
youngeſt ſon of Lord Barrymore, 
in Portland-ſquare. 

11. Sir James Lumley, Bart. in 
Great Ruſſel- ſt cet, Bloomſbury. 

Z:.8 8 | 12. 
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12. Mr. Sinclair, eldeſt ſon of 
Sir Joſeph. e 
15. At the ſeat of her ſon, the 
Right Hon, Henry Earl of Gainſ- 
brough, at Exton in Rutlandſhire, 
the Right Hon. Elizabeth Coun- 
teſs Dowager of Gainſbrough, in 
the 64th year of her age, after a 
long illneſs, 


The Archbiſhop of Saltzburg. 
in the 74th year of his age. 

16. Dr. Arthur Smith, Arch. 
biſhop of Dublin, and Primate of 
Jeans; 

17. The Hon. Lady St. Leger, 
in St. James's Place, „ 


For the YEAR 1771. 
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APPENDIX to the CHRONICLE. 


Pusr1c Pap ERS, &c. relative 10 
the Aﬀair of the Printers, and the 
Commital of the Magiſtrates of the 
City of London. 

By the KINO. 


A Proclamation for Apprehending 
John Wheble and R. Thompſon. 
GEORGE R. | 

HEREAS, on the eighth 

day of February laſt, com- 

plaint being made to the Houſe of 

Commons, of the printed news- 

paper, intitled, The Gazetteer and 


New Daily Advertiſer, Friday, Fe- 


bruary 8, 1771, printed for R. 
Thompſon, and alſo of the printed 


news-paper, intitled, The Mid- 


dleſex Journal, or Chronicle of 
Liberty, from Tueſday, February 
5, to Thurſday, February 7, 1771, 


printed for J. Wheble, as miſ- 


repreſenting the ſpecches, and re- 
flecting on ſeveral of the mem- 
bers of the ſaid Houſe, in contempt 
of the order, and in breach of the 
privilege of the ſaid Houſe : It was 


ordered, that the ſaid J. Wheble 


and R. Thompſon ſhould attend 
the ſaid Houſe of Commons; and 
they, not having obeyed the ſaid 
order, it was thereupon ordered, 
by the faid Houſe of Commons, 
that the ſaid John Wheble and R. 
Thompſon ſhould be taken into 
the cuſtody of the Serjeant at Arms 
attending the ſaid houſe, or his de- 
puty: And whereas the ſaid de- 
puty Serjeant having informed the 
Houſe, that he had not been able 
to meet with the ſaid John Whe- 


ble and R, Thompſon, or either 


of them, though he had been ſe- 
veral times at their reſpeQive 
houſes, and had made diligent 
ſearch after them, to take them 
into cuſtody ; an humble. addreſs 
hath been preſented to us, by the 
knights, citizens, and burgeſles, 
and the commiſſioners for ſhires and 


burghs, in parhament aſſembled, 


that we would be graciouſly plea- 


ſed to iſſue our Royal Proclamation 


for apprehending the ſaid John 


Wheble and R. Thompſon, with 
a promiſe of reward for the ſame ; 


we have thought fit, by and with 


the advice of our Privy Council, 
to iſſue this our Royal Proclama- 
tion, hereby requiring and com- 
manding all our loving ſubjects 
whatſoever, to diſcover and ap- 
prehend, or cauſe the ſaid John 


Wheble and R. Thompſon, or ei- 
ther of them, to be diſcovered and 
apprehended, and to carry him or. 


them before ſome of our juſtices of 


the peace, or chief magiſtrates of 


the county, town, or place, where 
he or they ſhall be apprehended 


who are reſpectively required to ſe- 


cure the {aid John Wheble and R. 


— Thompſon, and thereof give ſpeedy 
notice to one of our principal ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate, to the end he or 


they may be forthcoming to be 
dealt withal, and proceeded againſt 


according to law: and for the pre- 
vention of an eſcape of the ſaid 


John Wheble and R. Thompſon, 
or either of them, into parts be- 
yond the ſeas, we do require and 


* 4 


com- 
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command all our officers of the cuſ- 
toms, and other our officers and 


ſubjects of and in our reſpeRive 


ports and maritime towns and 


places, within our kingdom of 


Great Britain, that they, and every 


of them in their reſpective places 
and ſtations, be careful and dili- 


gent in the examination of all per- 
ſons that ſhall paſs, or endeavour 
to paſs, beyond the ſeas; and if 
they ſhall diſcover the ſaid John 
Wheble and R. Thompſon, or ei- 
ther of them, then to cauſe him or 
them to be apprehended and ſe- 
_ cured, and to give notice thereof 
as aforeſaid. And we do hereby 


ſtrictly charge and command all 
our loving fabjedts, as they will 


_ anſwer the contrary at their perils, 


that they do not any ways conceal, 


but do diſcover him or them, the 
ſaid John Wheble and R. Thomp- 
ſon, to the end he or they may be 
ſecured. And for the encourage- 
ment of all perſons, to be diligent 
and careful in endeavouring to diſ- 
cover and apprehend the ſaid John 
Wheble and R. Thompſon, we do 
hereby further declare, that who- 
ſoever ſhall diſcover and apprehend 
the ſaid John Wheble and R. 
Thompſon, or either of them, with- 


in three weeks from the date here- 


of, and ſhall bring him or them, 
the ſaid John Wheble and R 
Thompſon, before ſome juſtice of 
the peace, or chief magiſtrate, as 


| aforeſaid, ſhall have and receive, 
as a reward for the diſcovery, ap- 


prehending, and bringing the ſaid 
John Wheble and R. Thompfon, 
or either of them, before ſuch juſ- 
tice of the peace, or chief magiſ- 
trate, as aforeſaid, the ſum of fifty 
pounds for each; which our com- 
miſſioners of our treaſury are hereby 
required and directed to pay ac- 
cordingly. „ 


and Oliver. 


Given at our court at St. James's, 


the eighth day of March, 


one thouſand ſeven hundred 


and ſeventy-one, in the ele- 
venth year of our reign. 


God ſave the King. 


J. Wheble, one of the printers 


againſt whom a proclamation had 
been iſſued, was apprehended, and 
taken before John Wilkes, Eſq; 
ſitting Alderman at Guildhall, The 
Alderman examined the perſon 
who apprehended Mr. Wheble, and 
finding that he had no accuſation 
againſt him, and only apprehended 
him on the authority of the pro- 
clamation, which he brought in 
his hand; and Mr. Wheble, at the 
ſame time, declaring that the ap- 
prehender had forcibly detained 
him, and brought him there; the 


Alderman immediately diſcharged 
him, and bound him over to pro- 
ſecute his accuſer; he afterwards 


gave a certificate for intitling the 


apprehender to the reward from 


the Lords of the Treaſury, as the 


proclamation directs, 


Mr.. Miller, printer of the Lon- 
don Evening Poſt, was alſo taken 
into cuſtody, by a meſſenger from 


the Hon. Houſe of Commons; and 
on his refuſing to go with him, the 


meſſenger took him by the arm; 
upon which a conſtable was ſent 


for, and Mr. Miller gave him 


charge of the meſſenger tor aſſault- 


ing him in his own houſe : where- 
upon he was carried to the Man- 


ſion-houſe, and at half paſt fix 
o'clock came on a hearing before 
his Lordſhip, and Aldermen Wilkes 
In the mean time, 
the Serjeant at Arms being in— 
formed of this tranſaction, came to 


demand the bodies of the metlen- 


ger and of Mr, Miller ; upon when 
| | the 
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the Lord Mayor aſked the meſſenger 
if. he had applied to a magiſtrate 
to back the warrant, or to any 
peace officer of the city to aſſiſt 
him; he replied in the negative. 


His Lordſhip then ſaid, that fo 
long as he was in that high office, 


he looked upon himſelf as a guar- 


dian of the liberties of his fellow- 
citizens; that no power had a right 
to ſeize a citizen of London, with- 
out an authority from him or ſome 
other magiſtrate 3 and that he was 
of opinion, the ſeizing. of Miller 
and the warrant were both illegal; 


he therefore declared Miller to be 
at liberty, and proceeded to exa- 


mine witneſſes to prove the aſſault 
on him by the meſſenger ; which 
being done, his Lordſhip aſked the 


latter whether he would give bail? 


if not, he ſhould be committed to 
prifon ; he at firſt refuied, but the 


commitment being made out, and 


ſigned by the above three magiſ- 


trates, the Serjeant at Arms ſaid, 
that he had bail ready for: him; 


and two ſureties were bound in 20l. 
each, and the meſſenger in 40l. 
for his appearance at the next ſeſ- 
hon at Guildhall, The Lord 


Mayor told the Serjeant at Arms, 


that he was ſurprized he ſhould tri- 
fle with him, and not give bail at 
ſirſt; he replied, that he had done 
no more than his duty. 

About ſeven o'clock in the even- 
ing, R. Thompſon, printer of the 
Gazetteer, was alſo apprehended 
at his own door, in Newgate-itreet, 
and carried before Mr. Alderman 


Oliver, at the Manſion-houſe, as 


being the perſon deſcribed in his 
majeſty's proclamation: but not 
being accuſed of having committed 
any crime, he was diſcharged and 
{et at liberty, The man who had 
apprehended him then deſired a 
certificate of his having acted in 


1185 


purſuance of the proclamation, in 
order to obtain the reward of gol. 
which was immediately granted. 


Extract from the Guildball, Rota Bool. : 


_ Guildhall, 15 March, 1771. 

OHN WHEBLE, the pub- ' 

liſher of the Middleſex Jour- 
nal, was this day brought before 
Mr. Alderman Wilkes at Guild- 
hall, by Edward Twine Carpenter, 
a printer, being apprehended by 
him in conſequence of a proclama- 
tion in the London Gazette of Sa- 
turday the gth of March inſtant; 
but the ſaid Edward Twine Car- 
penter not having any other reaſon 


for apprehending the ſaid Mr. 


Wheble than what appeared ip that 
proclamation, the ſaid Mr. Whe- 
ble was diſcharged ; and then the - 
ſaid Mr, Wheble charged Car- 


penter for aſſaulting and unlawfully 


impriſoning him; and on his mak- 
ing oath of the offence, and enter- 
ing into a recognizance to proſe- 
cute Carpenter at the next ſeſſions 


in London, Carpenter was ordered 


to find ſureties to anſwer for this 
offence, which he did, himſelf be- 
ing bound in 4ol. and his two ſure- 


ties in twenty pound each, and was 


thereupon diſcharged. Carpenter 
requeſted a certificate of his hav- 
ing apprehended Wheble, which 
was given to him. 
(OP.) 
Guildhall, 15 March, 1771. 
This is to certify, that John 
Wheble, the publiſher of the Mid- 
dleſex Journal, was this day appre- 
hended and brought before me, 
one of his Majeſty's Juſtices of the 
peace for the city of London, by 
Edward Twine Carpenter, of Ho- 
ſier-lane, London, printer, 
Joux Wir xEs, Allerman, 


My Lord,. 
1 HAD the honour of officiating 


Guildhall. 


wrote the following; 


20 the Right Hon. the Earl of Hal;- 
Jax, one of his Majeſty's Principal 


Secretaries of State. | 
(COPY.) 


Guildhall of London, March 15, 


1771. 


this day at the ſitting juſtice at 


hended and brought before me by 


Edward Twine Carpenter, who ap- 
| pears to be neither a conſtable nor 
peace officer of this city. I de- 
manded of what crime Wheble 
was accuſed, and if oath had been 


made of his having committed any 


felony, or breach of the peace, or 
if he lay under a ſuſpicion ſtrong 
enough to juſtify his apprehenſion 
or detention. Carpenter anſwered, 
that he did not accuſe Wheble of 
any crime, but had apprehended 
him merely in conſequence of his 
Majeſty's proclamation, for which 
he claimed the reward of fifty 


pounds. As I found that there 


was no legal cauſe of complaint 
againſt Wheble, I thought it 
clearly my duty, to adjudge, that 
he had been ae 

city illegally, in direct violation of 
the rights of an Engliſhman, and 


in the 


of the chartered privileges of a ci- 


tizen of this metropolis, and to 
diſcharge him. He them made a 


formal complaint of the aſſault 
upon him by Carpenter ; I there- 


fore bound him over to proſecute 


In a recognizance of forty pounds, 


and Carpenter to appear and an- 
complaint at the next 


ſwer the 
1 


John Wheble the pu- 
bliſher of the Middleſex Journal, 


a freeman of London, was appre- 


* 
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Immediately after this Mr. Wilkes 


quarter ſeſſions of the peace for 
this city in a recognizance of forty 
pounds himſelf, with two ſureties 


in recognizances of twenty pound; 


each. | 
| I am, my Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's molt obedient, 
humble Servant, 


(Signed) Joun Wilkes, 


Right Hon. Earl 


of Halifax. 


C 72 of the Warrant for appre- 
hending the Printer of the Londin 
Evening Poſt, _ 
HEREAS the Houſe of 
Commons did on Thur 


day the 14th day of this inſtant 


March, adjudge and order, that 
J. Miller (for whom the news- pa- 
per, intitled, The London Evening 


Poſt, from Thurſday March 7, to 
Saturday March 9, 1771, purports 


to be printed, and of which paper 
a complaint was made in the Ecuſe 
of Commons on the ſaid fourteenth 
day of March) be, for his con- 
tempt in not obeying the order of 
the ſaid Houſe upon Thurſday the 


ſaid fourteenth day of this inſtant 


March, taken into the cuſtody of 
the Serjeant at Arms or his Deputy 
attending the ſaid Houſe : 


Theſe are therefore to require 
you forthwith to take into your 
cuſtody the body of the faid 
J. Miller, and him fately 
keep, during the pleaſure of 
the ſaid Houſe; and all 
mayors, bailiffs, ſheriffs, un. 
der ſheriffs, conſtables, and 
headboroughs, and every other 

| perſons, are hereby required 
to be aiding and aſſiſting to 
you or your deputy in the 
execution thereof. For which 
this ſhall be your ſufficient 
ee warrant, 
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warrant. Given under my 
hand the fifteenth day of 
March, one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and ſeventy-one. 

Fr, Norx'ron, Speaker, 


To Nicholas Bonfoy, Eſq; 
Serjeant at Arms attend- 
ing the Houſe of Com- 
mons, or John Clement- 
ſon, Eſq; his Deputy, or 
to William Whittam, one 
of the Meſſengers attend- 
ing the Houſe of Com- 


mons. 


A true copy, examined with the 
original, by us, . 
1 JohN REYNOIL DVS. 
James MoRGAN, 
(COPY,)- 
To all and every conſtables and 
other officers of the peace for 
the city of London, and the 
liberties thereof, whom theſe 


may concern, and to the keeper 
of Wood-ſtreet Compter. 


33 HES E are, in his 
10 wit, Majeſty's name, to 
command you, and every of you, 
torthwith ſafely to convey and de- 
liter into the cuſtody of the ſaid 
keeper, the body of William 
Whittam, being charged before 
us, three of his Majeſty's Juſtices 
of the Peace in and for the ſaid 
city and liberties, by the oath of 


John Miller, Henry Page, John 5 


Topping, and Henry Page, for 
aſſaulting and unlawfully impri- 
loning him the faid John Miller, 
in breach of his ſaid Majeſty's 
peace; whom you the ſaid keeper 
are hereby required to receive, and 
him in your cuſtody ſafely keep, 
for want of ſureties, until he ſhall 


be diſcharged by due courſe of 


[187 
law ; and for your ſo doing, this 
ſhall be to you, and each of you, 


a ſufficient warrant. Given under 


our hands and ſeals this 15th day 


of March 1771. 
BRASS CROSBY, Mayor, L. S. 
JohN WIL EES, L. S. 
RichARD OLIVER, L. S. 


HOUSE Of COMMONS. 


Marti, 199 die Martii, 1771. 
COPY.) 


H E Houſe of Commons hav- 
ing yeſterday received infor- 
mation that one of the Met 
ſengers of this Houſe, after he had 
arreſted J. Miller by virtue of the 
warrant of the Speaker of the 


Houſe of Commons, to anſwer for 


a contempt of the ſaid Houle, 
was carried by a conſtable, upon 
a charge made againſt the ſaid 
Meſſenger by the ſaid J. Miller 
for an aſſault and falſe impriſon- 
ment made upon the ſaid J. Miller 


in the ſaid arreſt, before Braſs 
Croſby, Eſquire, Lord Mayor of 


the city of London, where John 
Wilkes, Eſquire, Alderman, and 
Richard Oliver, Eſquire, were pre- 
ſent, when the Deputy Serjeant at 


Arms attending this Houſe, ac- 


quainted the ſaid magiſtrates that 


the ſaid arreſt of the ſaid J. Miller 


was made by the ſaid meſſenger 
under a warrant ſigned by the 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, 
which warrant was then produced 
and ſhewn to the ſaid magiſtrates, - 
and demanded of them that the ſaid 
Meſſenger ſhould be diſcharged, 
and the ſaid J. Miller delivered up 
to the cuſtody of the ſaid Mei- 
ſenger; and that the ſaid Lord 
Mayor, John Wilkes, Eſquire, and 
Richard Oliver, Eſquire, after ſuch 

information and demand as afore- 


Aid, 


| erght this morning. 
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ſaid, ſigned a warrant for the com- 
mitment of the ſaid Meſſenger to 
the Compter for the ſaid ſuppoſed 
aſlault and falſe impriſonment of 
the ſaid J. Miller, and obliged the 
ſaid Meſſenger to enter into a re- 


cognizance for his appearance at 
the next quarter-{eiſions of the 


peace to be held for the city of 


London, to anſwer to ſuch indict- 


ments as ſhould then be found 
againſt him for the ſaid ſuppoſed 


aflault and falſe impriſonment. 


Oraered, Es 
That John Wilkes, Eſquire, do 
attend this Houſe to- morrow 
morning. . 

Lox J. HaTsRLL, 


Cl. Dom. Com. 


March 20, 177 1, Received from 
Mr. WMilliam Whittam, one of the 
Meſſengers, at half an hour afier 


(COPY.) 


| 1 This morning received an order 


commanding my attendance 


this day in the Houſe of Commons. 


I obſerved that no notice 1s taken 


of me in your order as a Member 


ef the Houſe, and that I am not re- 
quired to attend in my place. Both 
theſe circumſtances, according to 
the ſettled form, eught to have 
been mentioned in my caſe, and 
] hold them abſolutely -indiſpen- 
üble. In the name of the free- 
holders of Middleſex, I again de- 


mand my feat in Parliament, hav- 


ing the honour of being freely 


choſen by a very great majority 


one of the repreſentatives for the 
ſaid county. I am ready to take 


J. W. 


London, March 20, 1771. 


the oaths preſcribed by law, and 
to give in my qualification as 
Knight of the ſhire, When I have 
been admitted to my ſeat, I will 
immediately give the Houſe the 
moſt exact detail, which will nc. 
ceſſarily comprehend a full juſtif- 
cation of my conduct relative to 
the late Legal proclamation, equal- 
ly 1njurious to the honour of the 
crown, and the rights of the ſub- 
ject, and likewiſe the whole buſi- 


| neſs of the printers. I have acted 


intirely from a ſenſe of duty to 
this great city, whoſe franchiſes [ 
am {worn to maintain, and to my 


country, whoſe noble conſtitution 


I reverence, and whoſe libertis;, 
at the price of my blood, to the 


laſt moment of my life, I will de- 


fend and ſupport. 
. Iam, Sir, = 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
5 JohN Wilkes, 
Right Honourable 
Sir Fletcher Norton, Knt. 


Minutes of the Houſe of Commcis. 
De; March 20, 1771. 


1 James Morgan, clerxx 
4 of the Lord Mayor, do at the 
table expunge the minutes taken 
before the Lord Mayor, relative 
to the Meſſenger of this Houle, 
giving ſecurity for his appearance 
at the next general quarter ſeſſions 
of the peace; and he accordingly 

at the table expunged the ſame. 
Motion made, and queſtion 

„ Popo... ; 
That no other proſecution, ſuit, 
or proceeding, be commenced, or 
carried on for, or on account of, 
the ſaid pretended aſſault, cr falſe 
impriſonment. 
It paſſed in the aflirmative. 


TRE“. 


* 
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Copy of the Warrant fer the Com- 


mitment of, Mr. Alderman Cliwer 
to the Tower. | 


TzxtcoTHICK, Locum Tenens. 
CrosBy, Mayor. 


A Common Council holden in the | 
: chamber of the Guildhall of HEREAS the Houſe of Com- 


mons have this day adjudged, 
that Richard Oliver, Eſq; a Mem- 
ber of this Houſe, having ſigned 
a warrant for the commitment of 
the Meſſenger of the Houſe, for 
having executed the warrant of the 
Speaker, iſſued under an order of 
the Houſe, and having held the 
X | ſaid Meſſenger to bail, 1s guilty of 
the Aldermen Wilkes and Oliver, à breach of the privilege of the 
for having on a late important 0C- Houſe: and whereas the faid Houſe 
caſion ſupported the privileges and hath this day ordered the ſaid 
franchiſes of this city, and de- Richard Oliver, Eſq; one of the 
fended our excellent conſtitution. Aldermen of the city of London, 
It was afterwards ordered to be and à Member of this Houſe, to 
ſigned by the Town- Clerk, and a be for his ſaid offence committed 


copy delivered to each of them. to the Tower of London: 
A motion was made, and car 


the city of London, on T hurſday 
the twenty-firit day of March, 
| 1771. 


(COP v.) 


ESOLVED, That the thanks 
of this Court be given to the 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, and 


ried, that a Committee of four 
Aldermen, and eight Commoners, 
be appointed to aſliſt the Lord 
Mayor, and the Aldermen Wilkes 
and Ohver, in their defence on 
the charge brought againſt them 
by the Houſe of Commons. The 
following were appointed: Al- 
dermen, Sir William Stephenſon, 
Sir Charles Aſgill, Mr. Alderman 
Turner, Mr. Alderman Kirkman. 
Commoners, Mr. Deputy Cock- 
ſedge, Mr. William Biſhop, Mr. 
Hurford, Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Bel- 


las, Mr. Clavey, Mr. James Sharpe, 


and Mr. Deputy Judd. 
A motion was made, and car- 
ried, That the ſaid Committee be 
empowered to employ ſuch Coun- 
tel as they ſhall think proper upon 
this important occaſion, And, 
That the Committee be em- 


powered to draw on the chamber 


tor any ſum not excecding 5 
= 


Theſe are therefore to require 
you to receive into your cuſ- 
tody the body of the ſaid 

Richard Oliver, Eſq; and him 
ſafely to keep, during the 
pleaſure of the ſaid Houte ; for 
which this ſhall be your ſuffi- 
cient warrant. Given under 
my hand the twenty- fifth day 
of March, one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and feventy-one. 

Fil. NorTox, Speaker. 


To the Lieutenant of the 


Tower of London, 


or his Deputy, 


An authentic Copy of the Warrant 
For the Commitment of the Right 
Honourable the Lord Mayor to the 


T oWwEer. 


| AX 7 HEREAS the Houſeof Com- 

mons have this day adjudged, 

that Braſs Croſby, Eſq; Lord Mayor 
; N 
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of the city of London, having diſ- 
charged ont of the cuſtody of one 
of the Meſſengers of the Houle, 
J. Miller, for whom the news- 
paper, intitled, The London Even- 


ing Poſt, from "Thurſday March 


'7th, to Saturday March gth, 1771, 
purports to be printed, and of 
which a complaint was made in 
the Houſe of Commons on the 
12th day of this inſtant March, 
and who, for his contempt, in not 
obeying the order of the Houle, 
for his attendance on the Houſe 
upon Thurſday the 14th day of 
this inſtant March, was ordered to 
be taken into the cuſtody of the 
Serjeant at Arms, or his Deputy, 
attending the ſaid Houſe; and 
Who, by virtue of the Speaker's 
warrant, iſſued under the ſaid or- 


der, had been taken into the cuſ- 


tody of the ſaid meſſenger; and 
having ſigned a warrant againſt 
the ſaid Meſſenger, for having exe- 
cuted the ſaid warrant of the 
Speaker; and having held the ſaid 
Meſſenger to bail for the ſame, is 


guilty of a breach of the privilege 


of the ſaid Houſe. And whereas 
the ſaid Houſe have alſo this day 


ordered, that the ſaid Braſs Croſby, 


Eſq; Lord Mayor of the city of 
London, and a Member of the 
Houſe, be, for his ſaid offence, 
committed to the Tower of Lon- 
—_ | _ 


Theſe are therefore to require you 
to receive into your cuſtody, 


the body of the ſaid Braſs 


| Croſby, Eſq; Lord Mayor of the , 


city of London, and him ſafely 
to keep, during the pleaſure 
of the {aid Houſe. For which 
this ſhall! be your ſufficient 
warrant, Given under my 


REGISTER 
hand the 27th day of March, 
1771. . 
Fr. NoRk rox, Speaker. 
To the Lieutenant of 
his Majeſty's Tower 
of London, or his 
Deputy. | 


TRECOTHICK, Locum Tenens, 
CrosBy, Mayor. 


A Common Council holden in 
the chamber of the Guildhall 
of the city of London, on 
Thurſday the twenty eighth 
day of March, v771. 


| |" Ste Bara unanimouſly, That 
the thanks of this Court be 
given to Sir Robert Ladbroke, 
Knt. Barlow Trecothick, James 
Townſend, John Sawbridge, Eqrs. 
Aldermen, and to William Baker 
and Joſeph Martin, Eſqrs. Sheriffs 
of this city, being Members of the 
Honourable Houſe of Commons, 
for having there ſupported the 
rights and privileges of their fel- 
low-citizens, and vindicated the 
upright conduct of their magi - 
8 „ 
%%  SIODORs -- 
285 Friday, March 29. 


Copy of a Letter from the Committee 
of the Common Council of London, 
to tbe Right Hon. the Lord Mayer. 


My Lord, | 

HE Common Council, well 
1 fatisfied with the faithful per- 
formance of your Lordſhip's duty, 
as a magiſtrate, and deſirous of 
giving you an early teſtimony of 
their approbation and gratitade, 
have paſſed the following reſolu- 


tion: 25 
TRxE- 


h, 
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TxecoTHick, Locum Tenens. 
_ CrosBy, Mayor. 


A Common Council, holden in 
the chamber of the Guildhall 
of the city of London, on 
Thurſday the 28th day o 

March, 1771. | 


RESOLVED unanimouſly, 


that during the confinement of 


the Right Honourable Braſs Croſby, 
Lord Mayor, in the Tower of 
London, a table be provided for 
him, at the expence of this city, 
under the direction and manage- 
ment of the committee appointed 
on the 21ſt inſtant, to aſſiſt the 
Lord Mayor, and the Aldermen 
Wilkes and Oliver, in their de- 


fence on the charge brought againſt 


them by the Houſe of Commons. 


HopoES. 


In gy 10 ag of this reſolu- 
tion, wg deſire your Lordſhip's 
directions, that we may execute 


We have the honour to be, with 
great eſteem and affection, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient 
humble ſervants. 
Signed for, and by order 
of the committee. | 
5 LODGES: 


_ Guildhall, London, 


March 29, 1771. 
The Right Hon, the Lord 


Mayor of London. 
The Right Hon, the Lord Mayor's 


1 Anſaber. 
(IVE me leave, Gentlemen, to 


intreat you to make my warm- 


eſt acknowledgments to the Com- 
mon Council, for the reſpectful 


and generous offer of a table to be 


Provided for me, at the expence of 


this city, d my confinement 
in the Tower of London. 

I am deeply ſenſible of this mark 
of their regard, and I feel, as I 
ought, the polite and obliging . 


manner in which the committee 
deſire to carry fo handſome an offer 


of the city into execution, 

I cannot, however, entertain the 
thought of any additional expence 
being incurred on this occaſion, 


perſonally on my account; and I 


hope that I may be allowed to 
decline a favour which I ſhall never 
forget. * 

If it were poſſible that I could 
have been one moment deterred 
from a faithful diſcharge of my 
duty, or from defending the liber- 
ties of my fellow-citizens, and the 
rights of the people, the repeated 
proofs of eſteem and affection, 
which I receive, would recal my 
attention, and determine me ; but, 
I have long fince dedicated myſelf 
to their ſervice, as citizens of Lon- 
don, and as Engliſhmen. I will 
perſevere in the defence of our 
excellent conſtitution, and the 
franchiſes * granted our anceſtors, 
not more for the honour and proſ- 
perity of this city, than for the 
emolument of the whole commu- 
nity. | 
Animated with theſe ſentiments, 
I need not aſſure you, Gentlemen, 
that I am indifferent to the conſe- 


- quences that may attend an honeſt 
zeal for the laws of my country, 


which ſhall ever remain my go- 
verning principle. = 
I am, Gentlemen, 

With much reſpect and gratitude, - 
Tour faithful and 
Devoted humble ſervant, 

| BRASS CRosBry. 
From the Tower, 1 
April 2, 1771. 


The | 
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The Committee afterwards re- ſubmitted to your Majeſty, with the i) 
folved unanimouſly, hope of a full and ſpeedy redreſß p 

That Mr. Solicitor do imme- from our Sovereign, as the father p 
diately apply to Mr. Serjeant of his people. c 
Glynn, Mr. Dunning, and Mr. The ſame arbitrary Houſe of 1 
Lee, or ſuch of them as are in Commons which violated the fa. c 
town, and under their directions, cred right of election, and ſeated { 


for Habeas Corpora, for the Right 


Alderman Oliver, now (as this 
Committee conceived) unlawfully 
detained in the Tower of London. 


a 


St. James's, Fuly 10. This day 
Common Council, with the Com- 


jeſty, being introduced by the Rt. 
Hon. the Earl of Hertford, Lord 
Chamberlain of his Majeſty's 


Hon. the Lord Mayor, and Mr. 


the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, 
the Aldermen, the Sheriffs, and 


mittee of the Livery of the City 
of London, waited upon his Ma- 


among themſelves, as a repreſen- 
tative of the people, a man who 
was never choſen into parliament, 
have, the laſt ſeflion, proceeded to 
the moſt extravagant outrages a- 


gainſt the conſtitution of this king- 


dom, and the liberty of the ſub- 
jects, of which your Majeſty is by 
law the great guardian, They 
have ventured to impriſon our 


Chief Magiſtrate, and one of our 


Aldermen, for diſobeying their il- 
legal orders, and not violating the 


holy ſanction of their oaths to this 
great city, as well as their duty to 


their country. They have, by the 


houſhold, with the following Ad- moſt artful ſuggeſtions, prevailed 
- dreſs, Remonſtrance, and Petition, upon your Majeſty, to ſuffer your 
which was read by Sir James Royal Name to give a pretended 
Hodges, Town Clerk. © authority to a proclamation, iſſued 
x . gaälkatꝗ their expreſs deſire, contrary to 
To the K x N G's molt Excellent the known laws of the land. At 
EN Majeſty. | | length they proceeded to the enor- 
= 85 N mous wickedneſs of eraſing a ju- 
The humble Addreſs, Remonſtrance, dicial record, in order to ſtop the 
and Petition of the Lord Mayor, Courſe of juſtice, and to fruſtrate 
Aldermen, and Livery of the City, all poſſibility of relief by an appeal 
| of London, in Common Hall a to thoſe laws, which are the nobleſt 
Jembled. 5 birthright and inheritance of all 
55 the ſubjects of this realm. 
Moſt Gracious Sovereign, Puring the unjuſt confinement 
WW © your MajtsTY's duti- of our repreſentatives, they pro- 
| ful and loyal ſubjects, the ceeded to a law, depriving the ci- 


Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Li- 
very of the city of London, in the 
anguiſh of our hearts, beg leave to 
approach your Royal Perſon, and 
deeply to lament that we ſtill ſuf- 
ter, together with many others, 


all thoſe great and unparalleled 
grievances, which we have before 


of the river Thames, 


viual ſaving clauſe, ſubverſive of 


tizens of London of a conſiderable 
part of their property in the ſoil 
ſolemnly 
granted to them by divers charters, 
and confirmed by the authority of 
Parliament ; and; under colour of 
equity, inſerted in that law an un- 


the 


— 


＋ 
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the known and eſtabliſhed laws of 
property ; they have, without any 
pretence of an abuſe, ſuperſeded the 
conſervancy of the river Thames, 
in the liberty which the citizens 
of London have enjoyed from the 
Conqueſt. | - 
We therefore, your Remonſtrants, 
again humbly ſupplicate your 
Majeſty to reſtore our rights, 
and to give peace to this di- 
ſtracted nation, by a ſpeedy 
diſſolution of Parliament, and 
by removing your preſent 
wicked and deſpotic miniſters 
for ever from your cbuncils 
and preſence. e 
(signed by Order) 
James Hop CES. 


Fo abhich Adrideſs, Remonſtrance, and 


Petition, his Majeſly avas pleaſed 
to return the following Anſwer. 
ſhall ever be ready to exert my 
1 prerogative; as far as | can con- 
ſtitutionally, in redreſſing any real 
ee my ſubjects; and the 
city of London will always find me 
diſpoſed to liſten to any of their 
well-founded complaints: it is 
therefore with concern that I ſee a 
rh my ſubjects ſtill ſo far miſ- 
ed and deluded, as to renew, in 


| ſuch reprehenſible terms, a requeſt, 
with which, I have repeatedly de- 


clared, I cannot comply. 


EC. 8 a 


8 


Letter from the Sheriffs of Londen, 


boccaſoned by the various reports 


that were circulated relative to the 


interference of the Military, at the 
Execution of Stroud and Campbell 
ear Bethnal green. 


Tothe High Conftables Conftables: 
| Headboroughs, and other Civil 
Vo L. XIV. 


of the FEAR 1551, 
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Officers who atterided the Exe- 
cution near Bethnal-greenz on 
Monday July 8, 1771. 
Gentlemen, | 
s it has ever been our fincere 
wiſh to enjoy rather the ſilent 
merit of performing our duty with- 
out reproach; than thoſe honours 
which the cleareft vindication bes 
fore the moſt juſt tribunal can con- 
fer, it is with the greateſt reluct- 
ance we enter now on a detail of 
facts, which thoſe, who have had 
the malice to call our conduct in 
queſtion, have already ſhewn they 
are reſolved not to credit, and the 
honeſt part of the community, we 
are ſenſible, do not require. In 
Juſtice to thoſe, who in an almoſt 
general wreck of public principles, 
perſuade themſelves they have yet 


ſome character to loſe; in juſtice to 


you, gentlemen, to whom ſolely 
the laws are indebted for a late moſt 
effectual ſupport, and that a bene- 
volent, but ill-adviſed Prince, may 
be convinced by the experience of 
that day, from whom the moſt con- 
ſtitutional execution of them may 
be expected, it is become neceſſary 


to take notice of the following pa- 


ragraphs which have appeared in 
the public papers; deClaring at the 
ſame time, that we mean not to 
enter into an altercation with any 
anonymous correſpondents, but 


ſubmitting the truth of what we 


afſert, to you who have been wit- 
neſſes of the tranſaction, and to 
thoſe who know from what motives 
we act, 
In the Lloyd's Evening Poſt, 
from Friday July 5, to Monday 
July 8, 1771, it is ſaid, © There 
was a guard of two hundred ſol- 
diers to attend the execution, who 
had ten rounds of ball and powder, 
in caſe of any diſturbance: and in 
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the Gazetteer of Wedneſday july 
10, 1771, That the proceſſion of 
the ſheriffs, guards, &c. with the 
two dead criminals (ſhut up in a 
coach) from Bethnal Green on Mon- 
day to Surgeon's-hall in the Old- 


cent.” The fallacy of one of theſe 
accounts, and the direct falſehood 


contained in the other, can be 


equalled only by the folly of pub- 
liſhing at all, that which ten thou- 
ſand eye-witneſſes can contradict. 
As the two convicts were pro- 
ceeding through Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, 
information was brought to the 


ſheriffs, that a detachment of the 


ras. was in attendance at the 
uppoſed place of execution, who 


immediately diſpatched Mr. Rains- 
forth, the high-conftable of Weſt- 


minſter, to acquaint the'command- 


ing officer, that the ſheriffs were 


coming to execute the ſentence of 


the laws; and were reſolved, at 


all events, to execute it without 
the aſſiſtance of any military force 
whatever: and therefore, as his 
aſſiſtance on that account was un- 


neceſſary, to deſire him immediate- 


iy to quit the ſpot with all his ſol- 
1ers. The anſwer received ſoon 


after the proceſſion had paſſed Nor- 
ton Falgate, was ſuch as might 


well be expected from one, who 
joins to the politeneſs of a gentle- 


man, and the diſcipline of his pro- 


feſſion, a juſt ſenſe of his duty as 
a citizen, Sir David Lindſay com- 
manded that detachment. Mr. 


Rainsforth reported, that he found 
a party of one hundred ſoldiers, 


with their bayonets fixed, ſtation- 
ed under a wall, near the houſe of 
Mr. * Wilmot; and that Sir 
David, on being acquainted with 


the deſire of the ſheriffs, ſaid, that 
they were there by order of his 
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Majeſty, and of the Secretary of 
State, to prote& the houſe of the 
Juſtice ; and aſſured him that they 
ſhould not on any account, ſtir 
from their poſt, but upon the poſi- 


tive demand of the ſheriffs, or ſome 
atley, was very awful and de- 


of the civil officers. By the war. 
rant it was directed, that the exe- 
cution of the convicts ſhould be in 
a certain field called Hare-field, or 
Hare-ftreet-field, or as near there- 
to as conveniently could be. Of 
this option (with a view of avoid- 
ing the imputation which has ſince | 
been ſo injuriouſly caſt on them) 
the ſheriffs inſtantly reſolved to 
take advantage : and accordingly, 


as ſoon as the proceſſion had paſſed 


the ſtreet and turnpike, on a ſmall 
eminence in the public high- 
way, the gibbet was erected. The 
convicts faffered Not a ſoldier 
attended at, or in ſight of, the 
place of execution; which was con- 
ducted with a degree of order be- 
coming the ſolemnity of the occa- 


ſion. The infatuation of a delud- 


ed people had ſubfided ; the enor- 
mity of a crime, puniſhed in the 
very heart of the reſidence of its 
perpetrators, appeared in its true 
colours : And the whole demeanor 
of an infinite concourſe of ſpecta- 
tors there aſſembled, did honour 
to them as feeling men, and peace- 
able citizens. The account given 


by Mr. Rainsforth to the ſheriff 
was, that the ſoldiers were diſtant 
at leaſt a quarter of a mile from 
the place of execution, The pro- 


ceſſion to Surgeon's-hall was con⸗ 
ducted with the ſame regularity by 
the civil officers alone. Not à 
ſoldier attended on any part of it. 
In the Public Ledger of Wedneſday 
July 10, 1771, it is ſaid, When the 
military were ordered en Monday 


to attend the execution of the two 


mur- 
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his ſurprize that any but peace of- 
ficers were employed on the occa- 
fion, Mr. Sheriff Baker replied, 
that ſoldiers were civil officers, 
while under the command of the 
civil officer ; and that even admit- 


ting the Taſe to be otherwiſe; no 


force can be unconſtitutional which 


aſſiſted in executing the laws of the 


kingdom. Mr. Sheriff Baker de- 
flares that he never did, either di- 
reQly or indirectly, by writing, in 
converſation or otherwiſe, hold 
the language which is there attri- 
buted to him; that he never reco!- 
lets to have converſed with any 
perſon whatever on the ſubject, or, 
if he did, he expreſſed himſelf in 
terms the reverſe of thoſe imputed 


to him in the Public Ledger. The 


ſentiments of himſelf and his col- 


league, with reſpect to the uſe of 


the military on occaſions merely 
civil, have been publicly and re- 
peatedly declared. They had, be- 
ſides, in more than one inſtance, 
been ſo unfaſhionable as to ſupport 
their opinion by their practice. A 
reputation, even in theſe times, 


Might hence have been derived, 
which it was the weak policy of 


an unpopular miniſter to under- 
mine; and who, under the plau- 
ſible pretext of preſerving the pub- 
ie peace, might enjoy a ſecret ſa- 
tisfaction in thwarting a ſyſtem of 
government, tending really and 
immediately to that end, but which 
Was too conſtitutional to allow his 
continuanee in office. To you, 
gentlemen, we addreſs this, be- 
Cauſe it is by your means alone 
that the peace of the country can 
be preſerved with ſafety to the 
conſtitution. The vain directions 
of an official letter, dictated by fear 


or the intemperance of its author, 
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murderers, a gentleman expreing | 
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can never define the occaſion when 
the military force of the country 
ought to interpoſe: that occaſion 
never can preſent itſelf, until by 
the eaknel of the police of the 
country (a charge which your ſpirit 
and activity have fully. refuted ;) 
until, by the violence of miniſters, 
which your honeſty hath effectual- 
ly fruſtrated, the peopte ſhall be 
left without any protection for their 
deareſt and molt valuable rights. 
Reduced to a fituation thus deſpe- 
rate they would deſerve compaſ- 
ſion more than praiſe for reſorting 
to that power, which, ſuperſeding 
all government, can neither have 
law for its foundation, peace; or 
liberty for its object, nor ſecurity 
in its conſequences. „ 

Therefore, gentlemen, for that 
complete ſupport you have on this 
and many other occaſions given to 
the laws, and for that proof af- 
forded to the whole worid, that 
the civil power of the country is of 
itſelf ſufficient to inforce them, and 


preſerve the public peace, as ma- 
giſtrates, and as fellow-citizens, we 


thank you: Perſevere in a conduct 
which muſt ever inſure to you the 


love and approbation of every ho- 


neſt member of the community, 


and the irreconcileable enmity of 


thofe, - whoſe calumny is 
higheſt honour. 


your 
We ar e, Gentlemen „ 
(With great reſpect) 
Lour moſt obedient ſervants, ̃ 


WILLIAM BAKER 
Jos EFH MarFing 


July 11, 
1771. 
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Genuine Copy of a Letter auritten by 
Mr. Allen, father of young Allen, 


May, 1768, with his Petition to 
the Houſe of Commons. 


Y Think it neceſſary to inform the 

public, that I preſented my pe- 
tition of grievance to the Honour- 
able Houſe of Commons, on Thurſ- 
day, the twenty-fifth day of this 
month, by Mr. Serjeant Glynn. 


The Houſe thought fit not to ſuf- 


fer it to be brought up. I offered 
to prove the contents in every ma- 
terial point, but they refuſed to 
hear me. 5 | 


I defire that you will publiſh my | 


petition, with the two letters re- 
ferred to in it. I hope my coun- 
trymen will not think me a man 


of revengeful diſpoſition, for com- 


plaining of the miniſters who pre- 
vented juſtice for the murder of 
my dear fon, I give my hearty 
thanks to the worthy Serj. Glynn, 
who made the motion for my 
petition, to Mr, Dowdeſwell 
that ſeconded the motion, and to 
Sir George Saville, Mr. Burke, 
Mr. Cornwall, Mr. Tho. Town- 
ſend, Sir Joſeph Mawbey, Sir Wil- 
liam Meredith, and Alder. James 
Townſend, and to the other wor- 
thy gentlemen that ſupported it. 
While I waited in the lobby 
during the debate, I was told by 


ſeveral, that a gentleman in the 


houſe accuſed my ſon, as being of 
a riotous diſpoſition, and of having 
been in other riots before the day 
of his murder. I call all my neigh- 
bourhood to witneſs, that my poor 
fon was univerſally beloved for his 
quiet and innocent diſpoſition, and 
never was engaged in any riot that 


day, or before; and that he may 


not be wronged in his grave, my 
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neighbours, all reputable people, 


ſeveral of them gentlemen of con- 
auh abe murdered on the 10th of 


ſiderable fortune, and fix of them 
juſtices of peace, have readily ſign. 
ed the certificate that I annex to 
my petition. I ſend alſo for pub- 


lication the letter principally com- 


plained of therein. 


April 29, 1771. Wir. ALLEN, 


To the Honourable Houſe of Commons 
of Great Britain, in Parliament 


aſſembled. | 


The humble Petition of Wm. Allen, 
| Humbly ſheweth, 

THAT on the 1oth day of 
May, 1768, three ſoldiers of his 
Majeſty's third regiment of foot- 


panes „Donald Macleane, Peter 
aclauchlan, and Donald Mac- 


laurey, violently broke into an 


out-houſe, where they found Wil- 


ham Allen, a young man of peace- 


able manners and unblemiſhed cha- 


raQer, the only ſon of your peti- 


tioner, who for the whole day had 
not been abſent from your peti- 
tioner's buſineſs ; and after ſeveral 


brutal menaces and imprecations, 


did, without any manner of pro- 
vocation given, or reſiſtance made, 


and without requiring him to ſur- 
render, ſet upon the ſaid William 
Allen with 
muſquets 


ayonets fixed, and 
preſented, and cruelly 
murdered him, giving him ſeveral 
wounds in his arms with their 


bayonets, and ſhooting him into 
the breaſt, of which laſt wound he 


died inftantly, _ 

Your petitioner, thus ſuddenly 
deprived of the only ſupport of his 
age, had no conſolation left, but 
in performing the duty which he 


owed to the memory of his un- 


happy 
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happy ſon, and to the juſtice of 
his country, by endeavouring to 
bring the offenders to due puniſh- 
ment. In the proſecution of this 


natural and juſt deſign, he had rea- 


ſon to expect the utmoſt aſſiſtance 


from the magiſtrates and officers of 
the crown, eſpecially as it was not 


even pretended, that the deceaſed 
had been concerned in any riot, 
and was, at the time of his mur- 
der, actually within an houſe, at 
a conſidereble diſtance from any 
lace in which provocation of any 
Lind could be given to the ſoldiers. 
But notwithſtanding theſe his juſt 


expectations, grounded on the laws 


of his country, your petitioner had 


the” mortification to find, that his 
Majeſty's miniſters did immediate- 
ly and publicly intereſt themſelves 


to prevent him from obtaining 
juſtice. . | 

Your petitioner humbly repre- 
ſents to this honourable Houſe, 


that a letter, in form of orders, 
was written to the commanding 


officer of the third regiment of 
guards, and made public by Lord 


_ Viſcount Barrington, his Majeſty's 
ſecretary at war, highly approv- 


ing, in his Majeſty's name (with- 
out any ſort of diſcrimination) 


every thing that had been done by 


the ſoldiers of that regiment on 
the 10th of May, recommending 


to Imitation, the murderous ala- 
_ erty, which they had manifeſted 


in the ſlaughter of your petitioner's 
unfortunate ſon, and promiſing to 
them every protection which his 
office could afford; and this at 
the very time that the inqueſt was 
hitting upon the body of a man 
lain, confeſſedly without crime or 
provocation. | TM 
This promiſe your petitioner 
bumbly ſhews to have been per- 


1197 
formed with the exacteſt punctua- 
lity. Beſides the ſums of money 
which were diſtributed amongſt 
the ſoldiers employed in that ſer- 
vice; Donald Macleane, the ſol- 
dier, againſt whom bills for the 


murder of your petitioner's ſon 
were found, was (as your petitioner 


is informed) maintained in priſon 
with the pay of captain, and de- 
fended by the Solicitor of the Trea- 
ſury, and his Majeſty's learned 
counſel aud ſervants; ſo that your 
petitioner, after an expence of two 
hundred and fifty-ſix pounds, was 
entirely defeated in his purſuit of 


juſtice, by the power and artifices 


of his Majeſty's miniſters, and par- 
ticularly of the ſaid Lord Viſcount 
Barrington. NE, | | 

For your petitioner humbly re- 
preſents to this honourable houſe, 
that when the three perſons con- 


cerned in the murder of your pe- 
titzoner's ſon, were, immediately 


after the perpetration thereof, 
brought before the Juſtices of the 
Peace for the county of Surry, the. 
particular fact of firing was charg- 
ed by oath on Donald Macleane. 


The ſaid Donald Macleane did 


then admit, that he was the per- 
ſon who did fo fire, by alledging 
in excuſe, that his muſquet went 
off by accident; the two other 
ſoldiers, Maclauchlin and Mac- 
laurey, being then preſent, and 
Macleane making no ſort of charge 
upon either of them ; although, if 
either of them, and not he, had 
fired, this would immediately have 
freed him, the ſaid Macleane, 
from all further trouble and dan- 
8 DI Es, 
Afterwards, when the ſame mat-. 


ter was charged on the ſaid Mac- 


leane, before the coroner's inqueſt, 
no other defence was ſet up for the 
W 
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ſaid Macleane, nor did he, or any 
one for him, alledge or pretend, 
that either of the two ſoldiers had 
diſcharged the muſquet, which had 
been the immediate occaſion of the 
death of William Allen. a 
Your petitioner further repre- 
ſents, that when an habeas corpus 
was obtained on the fourteenth of 
May, for admitting the ſaid Mac- 
leane to bail, it was not even then 
pretended, that he was not the per- 
ſon who had fired, although coun- 
cil would have admitted him to 
bail by conſent, if he had offered 
given any ſatisfactory proof, 


and atis 
that he was not the perſon who 


had actually fired, as Mr. Allen's 


council had admitted Lieutenant 
Murray to bail, upon that prin- 


ciple. | „ 
In this ſituation, your petitioner 
had all imaginable ground for be- 


ing certain, that his proſecution 
had fixed upon the real and the 


eg delinquent. Being there- 
fore aCtuated with no deſire of ex- 


tenſive' ' vengeance, he had no 


thought of apprehending or pro- 
ſecuting any other perſon, except 
thoſe, on whom the actual murder, 


or perſuaſion to murder, had been 
charged. But the uſe made by 


certain of his Majeſty's ſervants, 


of this circumſtance; will, your 
petitioner is perſuaded, particular- 
y attract the attention of this ho- 
--fourable Honſe 8 
Peter Maclauchlan, one of the 


three ſoldiers, and who was preſent 
at the time Donald Macleane did 


admit that he had fired, was ſent 
off upon @ furlou for three months, 


ſoon after Macleane had been com- 
mitted to priſon. This Peter Mac- 
lauchlan has, never ſince the expi- 
ration of the ſaid furlow, joined 


his regiment ; nor has he ever been 
1 , f , 4 ap.» (es * 
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was in effect defrauded o 


required ſo to do, nor has any en- 
quiry been made after him as a de- 
ſerter, On the contrary, your pe- 


titioner is well informed, and truſts 


he can prove to the Houſe, that 
he has received a confiderable ſum 
of money aiter Macleane's defence 
had been committed to the Solici- 
tor of the Treaſury. 5 

When the ſaid Maclauchlan was 


ſecreted in ſuch a manner, as to 


render it impoſſible for your peti- 
tioner to puniſh him, if guilty ; 
or to ma uſe of his evidence, 
if innocent; a defence was ſet up 
by the ſervants and miniſters of 
the treaſury, that Macleane was not 


the perſon who diſcharged the 


piece, and two ſoldiers a; ou 
for the firft time at Guildford on 


his trial, who ſwore to the fact; 


alledging the ſame excuſe of acct- 
dent for Maclauchlan, (on whom 
they now thought proper to cur 


the firing) which had been made 


by Macleane for himſelf, on his 
examination before the juſtices. 


By this colluſive practice of ſpi- 


riting away the perſon, whom the 
ſolicitor for the treaſury muſt have 
known from evidence in his own 
power (if credited) to be guilty, 


and by reſerving that evidence to 


acquit the man, whom two inqueſts 
had found criminal, your petitioner 

F that juſ- 
tice which is due by the great char- 


ter, and by the declaration of 
right, to all his Majeſty's ſub- 
zects. „%%% Gn „ 


N0ot ſatisfied with this, and ſeve- 
ral other oppreſſive and colluſtve 


acts, (which your petitioner prays 


he may be admitted to charge and 
prove) he was further inſulted, by 
finding the ſaid Macleane (as if your 
petitioner had groundleſly and ma- 
ticioufly carried on his proſecution) 
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publicly rewarded, not only with 
his Majeſty's approbation, but with 
a larger ſum, as he is informed, of 
publick money, than had been 
ever beſtowed upon a common ſol- 
dier, for the moſt diſtinguiſhed ſer- 
vices againſt the enemies of his 
Majeſty's crown and kingdoms. 
Vour petitioner alſo begs leave 
to repreſent to this honourable 
houſe, that a letter written on the 
17th day of April, 1768, by the 
Right Hon. Lord Viſcount Wey- 
mouth, one of his Majeſty's prin- 
cipal ſecretaries of ſtate, to the juſ- 
tices of the peace for the county 
of Surry, did prompt them, the 
ſaid juſtices, to a readineſs in call- 
ing and uſing that military power, 


by whoſe unprovoked violence of 


proceeding, the fon of your peti- 
tioner loſt his life; of which letter, 
your petitioner does alſo make his 
complaint to this Honourable 
Houle. -- | 


Your petitioner, being fully 


perſuaded that a miſin formation 
of the real ſtate of the facts, had 


been the true and only cauſe of his 

Majeſty's having permitted his 

name to be uſed, and his royal 
thanks and bounties to be given 
as rewards for ſo barbarous and 
unprovoked a murder, did, on the 
eth day of September 1769, pre- 
ſent a petition to his Majeſty, ſet- 
ting forth the circumſtances of his 
caſe, and praying relief. But the 
miniſters had continued ſo effectu- 
ally to miſrepreſent matters to his 
Majeſty, as entirely to ſhut his 
Majeſty's ears againſt your petitio- 
ner's complaint; upon which your 
| Petitioner retired to his childleſs 
houſe, to mourn in filence over his 
bitter calamity, and all the ſubſe- 
quent frauds, wrongs, inſults and 


injuries, which he had ſuffered for 


[199 
having preſumed to make an ap- 
plication for juſtice. 855 
But your petitioner having been 
lately informed, that his Majeſty's 
miniſters concerned in the oppreſ- 
ſion of your petitioner, had boaſted 
that this Honourable Houſe had 
actually approved of their conduct, 
he determined to deliver into this 
Honourable Houſe his caſe and pe- 
tition, that no endeavour might be 
wanting on his part, that his great 
and 3 loſs ſhould be con- 
fined to himſelf, and not be made 
a precedent, for bringing deſtruc- 
tion and ſlavery upon his fellow 
ſubjects. „ | 
Your petitioner therefore hum- 
bly prays, that this Honoura- 
ble Houſe will take his caſe 
into their conſideration ; that 
they will hear him by him 
ſelf and counſel, on the whole 
ſubject matter of his com- 
plaint ; that they will admit 
him to give evidence in ſup- 
port of the allegations of his 
petition and will cauſe ſuch 
Juſtice to be done, as the na- 
ture of the caſe ſhall require. 
WILLIAM ALLEN, 


ORDERS. Parole is Wandſworth, 


The Field Officer in waiting of the 
Foot Guards, received yeſterday, 
the following Letter. | 

Sir, Office, May 11, 1768. 
Having this day had the ho- 


nour of mentioning to the 


the behaviour of the detachments 
from the ſeveral battalions of foot 
guards, which have been lately 
employed in aſſiſting the civil ma- 
giſtrates and preſerving the public 
peace, I have great pleaſure in in- 
forming you, that his —— highly 
approved of the conduct of both 
the officers and men, and means 
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that his ——'s approbation ſhould 
be communicated to them through 
you. Employing the troops on ſo 
diſagreeable a ſervice, always gives 
me pain; but the circumſtances of 
the times make it neceſſary. I am 
perſuaded they fee that neceſſity, 
and will continue, as they have 
done, to perform their duty with 
alacrity. F beg you will be pleaſed 
to aſſure them, that every poſſible 
regard ſhall be ſhewn to them: 

their zeal and good behaviour upon 
this occaſion r it; and in 
caſe any diſagreeable circumſtance 


ſhould happen in the execution of 


their duty, they ſhall have every 
defence and protection that the law 


can authorize, and this office can 


give. 1 have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your moſt 3 and 


moſt humble ſervant, 


F jeld-Officer i in af waiting 
for the three regiments of 
foot guards, 


Officers for guard on Saturday : 


next, Lieut. Col. 
&c. Kc. 


Groin, 


We, the 3 hearing 
that it has been charged that Wil- 


liam Allen the younger, who was 


murdered by ſoldiers, in an out- 


houſe, on the 10th day of May, 
1768, had been a young man of a 
riotous diſpoſition, and that this 


charge! has been uſed as a reaſon, 
for preventing his father William 
Allen the elder, from he Houk 


juſtice on his petition to the Hou 
of Commons : 

We, the underwritten, in juſtice 
to the memory of the deceaſed, and 
to his father, do certify, that we 
have known the faid William Allen 
the younger, for a long time, and 


James Savage 


1 Torge 
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that he had always been reputed a 
ſober, decent, induſtrious, inof- 
fenſive young man, and never that 


we have heard of, engaged in riots 
or diſorders of any kind whatſoever, 


Tho. Maidman Tho. Grant 
Jos. Simms Edward Cole 
Geo. Pears - Pra. Banks 
W. Weſt Hughes W. St. John 
John Free, D. D. John Morris 
Lect. of News- Tho. Maſon jun. 
ington Butts. Edward Urwin 


Will. Crawford 
Fe Pickering 
John Boult - 
Tho. Scambler 
Rich. Morris 


Tho. Lovegrove 
Geo. Poulton 

Tho. Buſby 
Henry Willats 
Rob. Stevens 


Henry Keene Will. Hill 
Tho. Symons Geo, Cook 
Sam. Barnes. James Stapleton 
J. Stone James Weſton 
W. Hunderwood Thorold Lowdell 
John Chandler James Brightman 
Henry Brooks Amos French 
Rich. Dickman Will. Clark 
Will. Odber A. Squire 
Will. Tovey Will. Winter 
Tho. Ellis Tho. Watſon 
Sam. Carter Sam. Spencer 
John Smith Tho. Dawſon 
Rich. Slater Will. Barnett 
Tho. Cuthburt Henry Smith 


Will. Bennett 
Chriſtr. Reeves 
Will. F enwick 
John White 


John Pearleſs 
Chriſ. Gallimber 
Geo. Brooæs 
C. Van Meldert 
. Warrington. 
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Narratis we of the [OR PEER ag 
| Holyrood-Houſe in Edinburgh, for 
the Election 2 a Parliamentary 
Peer of Scotland, in the Room of 
the late Duke of Argyle. 


2 | "HE Miniſtry, ever ſince the 


. Union of the two kingdoms, 


have had great influence on the elec- 


tion 
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tion of the 16 Peers for Scotland; 
inſomuch that the Peers on the 
Court liſt have been choſen on every 
occaſion, though ſometimes by a ve- 
ry ſmall majority: but then, till of 
late, that affair was managed by 
ſome great men of their own num. 
ber, who were well acquainted with 
the inclinations, pretenſions, and 
merits of all the Peers, who treated 
them with reſpe& and delicacy ; 
and, though in cloſe connection 
with the Miniſtry, inſtead of re- 
ceivin 
from them, gave directions to them, 
for whom it would be proper to 
exert their influence. Of late, 
however, the body of Peers have 
not ſeemed worthy of ſo much ma- 
nagement. Circular letters have 
been ſent to them on every vacan- 
cy, recommending particular men, 
which, in fact, amounted to a no- 
mination by the Miniſtry. 

At the laſt general election, Lord 
Irvin, though without any con- 
nection with Scotland, or any eſtate 
in that country, which, before the 


Union, was a neceſſary qualification 


by law to being a Lord of Parlia- 
ment, was by the recommendation 
of the miniſtry elected one of the 
ſixteen Peers. On the laſt vacan- 
cy, by the death of the Duke of 
Argyle, the Earl of Dyſart, a Peer 
of Scotland, but in the ſame cir- 
_ cumſtances with Lord Irvin, was 
recommended to the choice of the 


Peers by a circular letter from 


Lord North. Upon this, many of 
the moſt independent Peers took 
the alarm; and having, on re- 
ny occahons, been very much 
hurt by the improper method the 
Miniſtry had taken to promote 
their friends to a ſeat in Parlia- 
ment, they reſolved to oppoſe this 


nomination of the Miniſtry, Their 


inſtructions or mandates 


[20T 
zeal, on this occaſion, was increaſed 
by an apprehenſion that three or 
four other Lords, exactly in the 
ſame circumſtances with Lord Irvin 
and Lord Dyſart, would ſoon be 
impoſed on them by the ſame power- 
ful influence, to the excluſion of 
other Peers far more proper on every 
account to repreſent them in the 
Houſe of Lords. 7 
With theſe views they fixed on 


a noble Earl of an ancient family 


and independent fortune, who had 


often repreſented them in parlia- 


ment before, and for no other rea- 
ſon but becauſe he was fit and will- 
ing, and on the ſpot, they made. 
him their candidate. 208 Mini- 
ſtry very wiſely dropped the Earl 
of Dyſart xs it oaks ſtill have 
been a greater proof of their wiſ- 
dom, if they had left the Peers in- 
tirely to their own. choice: But 
they ſet up the Earl of Stair, againſt 
whom there lay no objection, and 
they ſeconded his pretenſion by a 
freſh circular letter from the Earl 
of Sandwich, juſt then made Se- 
cretary of State, : 

The Lords in oppoſition to the 
nomination of the Miniſter took 
this worſe than they had done the 
lirſt letter: They conſidered it as 
an open inſult on the whole Peer- 
age, and a particular affront to 
them, who had informed the Mi- 
niſtry of their reſolution to vote for 
Breadalbane. ie ma oa, 

On Wedneſday the 2d of Janu- 
ary came on this election at the 
palace of Holyrood-houſe, Edin- 
burgh. Dn. 
The Peers preſent were in num 
ber 28, bf whom 17 voted for the 
Earl of Breadalbane, and 11 for 
the Earl of Stair. 3 
For the Earl of Breadalbane, the 
Duke of Buccleugh, the a+ 

| e . 
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of Tweedale; The Earls of Craw- 
ford, Buchan, Glencairn, Egling- 
toun, Moray, Home, Kelly, Had- 
dington, Selkirk, Elgin, Aboyne, 
Breadalbane, Hyndford ; Lords 
Elphinſton, Elibank. 

For the Earl of Stair; Earl of 
Dalhouſie, Leven, Northeſk, Dun- 


donal, Stair, Roſeberry, Glaſgow ; . 


Lor & Borthwick, Lindores, "Col- 
vil, Napier. 

Signed liſts were ſent by the 
following Lords hh: 

In favour of Earl of Breadalbane, 
by Earl of Hopton. _ 
In favour of Earl of Stair, 


by 
Duke of Athol ; 


Earls of Errol F 


Rothes, Caſſils, Abercorn, Lou- 


doun, Lauderdale, Dumfries, 
March, Marchmont, Portmore, De- 
lorain, Arbuthnot; Lords F . 
Banff, Rollo, Newark. > 
In favour of Earl of Dyſart, by 
Duke of Gordon. 


For the Earl of Stair — 27 
Farb of Breadalbane 18 
Earl of Dyſart — 2 


Maj. for Earl Stair 9 


A proteſt was entered againſt a 
ſigned lift, pretending to be ſent 
by Lord Forbes, alledg ing that it 
appeared plainly, by the colour of 
the ink, 
of Stair had been inſerted that 
morning, though Lord Forbes is 
in a remote part of the kingdom. 
As proteſt was entered by the 
Duke of Buccleugh, to which the 
Marquis of Tweedale, 13 Earls, 
and two Barons, adhered againſt 
the liſt ſent by Lord Newark, al- 
ledging that the Peerage of Newark 


being limited to the heirs male of 


the body of the firſt Lord Newark, 
the — aſſuming the title is not 
the heir male of his Wear. 


3 


that the name of the Earl 


A pro- 
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teſt was entered againſt ſome other 

ſigned liſts, by the Earl of Selkirk, 

alled ing a defect in form. 
After the Earl of Stair was de- 


lared to be elected, the Earl of 


Selkirk entered a proteſt, (which 
was next day given in to the clerks 
in writing,) to which moſt of the 
Noblemen, who voted for the Earl 
of Breadalbane, adhered. 

The Duke of Buccleugh ſeconded 
the motion for Lord Selkirk's pro- 


teſt.— I think, (ſaid his Grace,) 


the interference of Miniſtry in the 
election of the Peers of Scotland 
is not only unconſtitutional, but is 
a high affront to us. When I 


come here to give my voice in the 


election of one of our repreſenta- 
tives, I conſider myſelf as a Judge. 
I am going to give my voice in 
the election of one of the ſupreme 
Judges of Great-Britain, and 1 


look upon ſolicitation in ſuch a 
caſe to be the ſame as ſoliciting 


a judge. Theſe circular letters are 
therefore a high affront to us; and 
for my own part I do declare, that 
if ever I receive another ſuch cir- 
cular letter, if I can pueſs at its 
contents, I will put it into the fire 
unopened.” — This noble indigna- 
tion warmed the hearts of every 
ſpirited hearer, 

1 Elibank alſo gained much 
honour by his ſpirited behaviour 
on this occaſion. He objected to 
the liſt of one noble Lo, that it 


had been ſent blank from the North 
of Scotland, for that he believed 


he could prove that a name was 
written in it that very morning, | 
conſequently it was not the voice 
of a Peer, but of the Gentleman 
to whom the ſtrange truſt of filling 
it up had been committed. He 
objected to Lord Marchmont's lift, 


that the date was not mentioned | 
in 
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in figures, as in 1770; that he was 


not bound to underſtand thoſe. 


Arabic hieroglyphics, thoſe anti- 
chriſtian characters. The objec- 
tion of an anti-chriſttan mode of 
writing to Lord Marchmont, whom 
Preſbyterians and Diſſenting Di- 
vines have bepraiied ſo much, raiſed 
a loud laugh. 8 

After the Earl of Selkirk's ſpi- 
rited declaration that he was to 


| proteſt, and the Duke of Buc- 


cleugh's admirable ſupport of it, 
up roſe the Earl of Dalhouſie, and 
ſaid, As the noble Lord's pro- 
teſt may perhaps tend to throw an 
1mputation on thoſe Lords who 


have given their votes for the Earl 


of Stair, I riſe up to ſay a few 
words in my own vindication. I 
come here unplaced, unpenſioned, 
to give my vote voluntarily and 
freely. It is true, I received a cir- 
cular letter, firſt from Lord North, 
and then from Lord Sandwich ; I 


_ diſclaim neither of them; but I do 


declare, that I am not influenced 
by them upon this occaſion. Had 
the noble Lord, who was firſt pro- 


poſed, continued to be ſupported 


by Miniftry, as I looked upon that 
as an improper choice, I ſhould 


certainly have oppoſed it, and 


given my vote againſt him: but 
now, when this noble Lord, the 


Earl of Stair, was a candidate, 


a noble Lord every way proper 


and qualified, ſhould I oppoſe 
him merely becauſe he happened 
to be agreeable to the Miniſtry? 


Such have been my ſentiments on 
this occaſion, and I have thought 
it neceſſary to ſay thus much in 
my own defence.“ | 

Upon this ſpeech the following 
obſervations were made : — Since 


kis Lorditip of Dalhouſie was re- 
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in letters at full length, but only 


[203 
ſolved to oppoſe Lord Dyſart, the 
firſt and improper nominator, why - 
did he not write an anſwer to the 
letter of the patriotic Peers, who 


entered into the generous aſſocia- 


tion to oppoſe Lord Dyſart, and 
have actually kept him out? If 
his Lordſhip wiſhed to ſupport the 

independency of the Peers of Scot- 
land, ſhould he not have made his 
own private approbation of any 
particular candidate give way to 
that great principle; and becauſe 
the Miniſter had nominated, or 
given a Conge d' Elire in favour of 
that candidate, was not that a ſuf- 
ficient reaſon for ſetting him aſide ? 
—Would his Lordſhip have ever 
once thought of giving his vote for 
Lord Stair, if he had not received 


a circular letter from Lord Sand- 


ment. | | 
The Earl of Selkirk then ſaid, 
« I am extremely ſorry that any 
noble Lord has miſtaken my mean- 
ing. When I declared my reſolu- 
tion to proteſt againſt the election 
of the Earl of Stair, I did not 
mean to accuſe any noble Lord of 
having given his vote through un- 
due influence. I hope there are 
none ſuch. Had I known of any, 
I ſhould have proteſted againſt 
their votes being received: I only 
meant to ſay, that as the Miniſtry 
by tlieir circular letters had en- 
deavoured to influence this elec- 
tion, the candidate who has now 
the majority of voices was thereby 
incapacitated, We mutt reſiſt the 
fatal influence of Miniſters, whe- 
ther it may have had effect or not. 
There may be other times, and 
other Peers, who may not have the 
ſame ſentiments of honour which 
I hope all the noble Peers, who 
have voted upon this occaſion, 
poſſeſs. There may be Peers, fo 


unhappy 


* 
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of ſubſiſtence than a penſion. There 
may be Peers who may look on a 
circular letter from the Miniſter, 
as a command which they cannot 
diſobey. I ſhall give in my pro- 
teſt in writing, and J am ſure it 
will be ſuch as can give no offence 
to any noble Lord.“ 
accordingly did, and is as fol- 
s: 1 55 
Edinburgh, Jan. 2, 1771. 
«« I DUNBAR, Earl of Sel- 


kirk, do proteſt againſt the Earl 


of Stair's being returned one of 
the Sixteen Peers of Scotland, be- 
cauſe the Miniſters of State have, 
contrary to the rights of the con- 


ſtitution, uſed undue influence re- 


lative to this election, by writing 
circular letters to the Scotch Peers 


in ſupport of the Earl of Stair; 


_ ſending theſe letters from the Se- 
cretary of State's office to Edin- 


burgh, thence tranſmitted to all 


parts of Scotland by expreſles ; 
thereby attempting to intimidate 


all who have dependence on the 


favours of Adminiſtration, from 
giving their votes in that unbiaſſed 
manner which is eſſential to the 
exiſtence of liberty, and our free 
conſtitution. For although theſe 
letters may be couched in terms 
apparently inoffenſive, and evaſive 
of their real and eſſential meaning, 


yet there is no man of common 
ſenſe but underſtands the inten- 
tion; and therefore I think it is 
the duty of thoſe, who wiſh for the 


preſervation of the independence 
of the Scotch Peers, to oppoſe all 
ſuch illegal and unconſtitutional 
attempts. And although the Peers, 
who have voted for the Earl of 
Stair, may have ſtrictly followed 
their own inclinations and opi- 


nions upon this occaſion, againſt 


Which he 


Wiſhes. 


Lordſhip will, therefore, 1 
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unhappy as to have no other means 
| 


none of whom, nor againſt the 
Earl of Stair, is there any per- 
ſonal aſperſion whatever hereby in- 
tended; yet I do proteſt for my. 
ſelf, and for thoſe who ſhall adhere 
to this my proteſt, that the election 


in his favour is rendered void and 


null, and therefore, that the Earl 
of Breadalbane is duly elected our 
repreſentative, and ought to be re- 
turned accordingly. 
(Signed) SELKIRK, 


And the following Noblemen 
adhered — Buccleugh, Tweedale, 
Haddington, Buchan, Hyndford, 


SGlencairn, Aboyne, Elgin, Kin- 


cardine, Moray, Eglington, Elphin- 
ſton, and Elibank.“ e 


The following, we are told, is 


the form of the firſt letter ſent on 


occaſion of the above election: 
J 
7] trouble you with this, to 
inform your Lordſhip that the Earl 
of D. intends offering himſelf as a 


candidate to ſucceed the late Duke 


of A. and I own he has my good 
Lam, &C. 


Copy of the ſecond letter ſent to 


many of the Scotch Peers, previ- 
ous to the late election at Holy- 


Rood Houſe. _ 


Whitehall, Dec. 21, 1770. 
--* My Lord, 5 
] have the honour to inform 
your Lordſhip, that many Peers of 
North-Britain have objected to the 
Earl of D. as a candidate to be 
one of the Sixteen Peers to repre- 
ſent that part of the united king- 


dom in Parliament; and alſo hav- 


ing conſidered the Earl of S. as a 
proper perſon to be choſen in the 
place of the late D. of A. your 
hope, | 

allow 


k. ad 


„ f 
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allow me to expreſs my wiſhes for 
the Lord S.'s ſucceſs. I am, with 
great truth and 1 my Lord, 
our Lordſhip's molt obedient hum- 
le ſervant, | 
SANDWICH.” 


. . * 


The following deplorable Account of 
the late dreadful Famine in India, 
_ avhich was publiſhed a conſiderable 
Time ago in the Gentleman's Maga- 
2ine, we are ſorry ¶ for the Honour 
of our Country and the Intereſts of 
Humanity ) to obſerve, has not yet 
been contradifed, | 


Mr. URBAN, 


| Have juſt received the following 
1 account of the late famine in 
India, from a very worthy friend 
of mine in the Company's ſervice 
at Calcutta; by inſerting of which 


in your uſeful repoſitory, you will 
oblige an old correſpondent. 


I am yours, &c. J. C. 


As ſoon as the dryneſs of the 


ſeaſon foretold the approaching 
dearneſs of rice, our gentlemen 1n 
the Company's ſervice, particular- 


ly thoſe at the Subordinates, whoſe 


ſtations gave them the beſt oppor- 
tunities, were as early as poſſible 
in buying up all they could 1 


hold of. When the effects of the 


ſcarcity became more and more 


ſenſible, the natives complained to 
the Nabob at Muxadavad, that the 


Engliſh had engroſſed all the rice, 


particularly in the Bahar and Pur- 


nea provinces. This complaint 
was laid before the Preſident and 
Council by the Nabob's miniſter, 
who reſides in Calcutta; but the 
intereſt of the gentlemen concern- 
ed was too powerful at the board ; 


ſo that the complaint was only 
laughed at and thrown out. Our 
gentlemen in many places purchaſ- 


ed the rice at 120 and 140 ſeers 


for a rupee, which they afterwards 
ſold for 15 ſeers for a rupee to the 
Black Merchants; ſo that the per- 


ſons principally concerned have 
made great fortunes by it; and 


one of our writers at the Durbar, 


who was intereſted therein, not 
eſteemed to be worth a thouſand 


rupees laſt year, has ſent down, as 


it is ſaid, 60,0001. ſterling, to be 
remitted home this year. The 
Black Merchants, who had made 


their groſs purchaſes from our gen- 


tlemen, brought down great quan- 


tities of their rice, and depoſited 


it in the golahs or granaries about 
Calcutta ; where, very unfortu- 


nately for the poor inhabitants, 


great part of it was deſtroyed by 


moſt terrible fires, which we had 


in the months of April and May, 


before which time the Engliſh had 
| ſold off all they had on hand. The 
effects of the ſcarcity continuing to 


become daily more alarming, our 


Governor and Council bethought 


themſelves, though by much too 


late, to fend into the interior parts 


of the country to parents what 
rice they could, on the Company's 
account, fixed the price of ſales in 


Calcutta, at 10 ſeers for a rupee, 
and ſeized all they could upon the 


rivers. The Black Merchants re- 


monſtrated, that the charges of 


bringing the rice down the coun- 


try, together with the high intereſt 
which they paid the ſhroffs or bank- 


ers for raiſing the money, and 
other contingencies, ran ſo exceſ- 


ſively high, that they ſhould, up- 
on thoſe terms, be loſers by their 
purchaſes ; upon which, by an or- 
der of council, ſeapoys were ſta - 


tinoed 


. 
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tioned at their golahs, to prevent 
the delivering any rice without a 
permit or order; and notwithſtand- 


ing all the orders for purchaſing 


up the country on the Company's 
account, ſo bare were the Com- 
pany's granaries here, that the 
Council were obliged to ſend and 
take from the Merchants golahs, 
what they wanted for the e 
of the workmen on the fortifica- 
tions at Calcutta and Budge Budge, 
who were threatening to deſert for 
want of victuals; and it was deem- 
ed a great favour if the Merchants 
were allowed to carry from their 
golahs a few maunds to the Bazars, 
to ſell for the ſupport of the inha- 
bitants. The Nabob and ſeveral 
of the great men of the country at 
Muxadavad, diſtributed rice to the 
poor gratis, until their ſtocks be- 
gan to fail, when thoſe donations 
were withdrawn, which brought 
many thouſands down to Calcutta, 
in hopes of finding relief amongſt 
us. By the time the famine had 
been about a fortnight over the 
land, we were greatly affected at 
Calcutta; many thouſands falling 
daily in the ftreets and fields, whoſe 
bodies, mangled by dogs, jack- 


alls, and vultures, in that hot 
ſeaſon (when at beit the air is very 


infectious) made us dread the con- 
ſequences of a plague. We had 


100 people employed upon the 


Cutcherry Lift, on the Company's 
account, with doolys, ſledges, and 
| bearers, to carry the dead, and 
throw them into the river Ganges. 
I have counted from my bedcham- 


ber window in the morning when 


I got up, forty dead bodies lying 
within twenty yards of the wall, 
beſides many hundreds lying in the 
agonies of death for want, bend- 
ing double with their ſtomachs 


we could not touch fiſh, the river 


quite cloſe contracted to their back 
bones. I have fent my ſervant to 
deſire thoſe who had ſtrength to 


remove farther off; whilſt the poor 


creatures, looking up with, arms 


extended, have cried out, Baba! 


Baba! my Father! My Father! 


This affliction comes from the 


hands of your countrymen, and 1 
am come here to die, if it pleaſes 
God, in your preſence. I cannot 
move ; do what you will with me, 


In the month of June, our con- 
dition was ſtill worſe, only three 


ſeers of rice to be had in the Ba. 


zar for a rupee, and that very 
bad; which, when bought, muſt 


be carried home ſecretly, to avoid 
being plundered by the famiſhed 
multitude on the road. One could 
not paſs along the ſtreets without 
ſeeing multitudes in their laſt ago- 
nies, crying out as you paſted, 
My God! My God! have merci 
upon me, I am ſtarving ; whit. 
on other ſides, numbers of dead 
were ſeen with dogs, jackails, 
hogs, vultures, and other beaſt; 


and birds of prey feeding on their 


carcaſles. It was remarked by the 
natives, that greater numbers of 
theſe animals came down at this 
time, than was ever known ; which 


upon this melancholy occaſion was 


of great ſervice; as the vultures 
and other birds take the eyes and 
inteſtines, whilſt the other animals 
gnaw the feet and hands; ſo that 
very little of the body remained 


for the Cutcherry people to carry 


to the river, notwithſtanding they 


had very hard work of it. I have 


obſerved two of them with a dooly 


carrying twenty heads, and the re- 


mains of the carcaſſes that had 
been left by the beaſts of prey, to 
the river at a time. At this time 


was 
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| was ſo full of carcaſes ; and of thoſe 


who did eat it, many died ſuddenly. 
Pork, ducks, and geeſe, alſo lived 
moſtly on carnage; ſo that our 
only meat was mutton when we 
could get it, which was very dear, 
and from the dryneſs of the ſeaſon 
ſo poor that a quarter would not 
weigh a pound and a half. Of 
this I uſed to make a little broth, 
and after I had dined, perhaps 
there were 100 poor at the door 


waiting for the remains, which I 


have often ſent among them cut 
up into little pieces; ſo that as 
many as could might partake of it 
and after one had ſucked the bones 


quite dry, and thrown them away, 


I have ſeen another take them up, 
ſand and all upon them, and do 
the ſame, and ſo by a third, and 
ſo on. In the month of Auguſt 
we had a very alarming pheno- 
menon appeared, of a large black 
cloud at a diſtance in the air, which 
ſometimes obſcured the ſun, and 
ſeemed to extend a great way all 
over and about Calcutta. The 
hotter the day proved the lower 
this cloud ſeemed to deſcend, and 


for three days it cauſed great ſpe- 


culation, The Bramins pretended 


that this phænomenon, which is a 


cloud of inſets, ſhould make its 


appearance three times; and if 
ever they deſcended to the earth, 


the country would be deſtroyed by 
ſome untimely misfortune. They 
ſay, that about 150 years ago they 
had ſuch another bad time, when the 
ground was burnt up for want of 
rain this 1s the ſecond time of 
this phænomenon's appearing, and 
that they came much lower than is 
recorded of the former. On the 
third day, the weather being very 
hot and cloudy, with much rain, 


we could perceive them with the 


naked eye, hearing a continual 
buzzing. | 
About one o'clock they were 


ſo low as 3o feet from the ground, 


when we ſaw them diſtinctly to be 


a great number of large inſects, 
about the fize of a horſe-ſtinger, 
with a long red body, long wings, 


and a large head and eyes, keep- 
ing cloſe together like a ſwarm of 
bees, ſeemingly flying quite on a 
line. I did not hear of any that 
were caught, as the country people 
were much frightened at the prog- 


noſtications of the Bramins. Whilft 


it rained, they continued in one 


3 for near a quarter of an 


our; then they roſe five or ſix 
feet at once, and in a little time 
deſcended as much, until a ſtrong 
north weſt wind came and blowed 
for two days fucceihvely, when 
they gradually aicended and de- 


ſcended in the {ime manner, but 


more precipitately, until next 
morning, when the air was quite 
clear. It was very remarkable, 
that for ſome days before the ap- 


pearance of this phænomenon, the 


toads, frogs, and inſects, which in 


numbers innumerable always make 
a continued noiſe here the whole 
night, during the rains, diſap- 


peared, and were neither ſeen nor 
heard except in the river. 
Whuſ the famine continued, 


news came down privately to Cal- 


cutta that the Nabob was dead, 


and had died in his garden of the 


ſmall pox. Many people would 
not give credit to the report, as 
the Governor and Council pre- 
tended they did not know it for 
three weeks afterwards, when Ma- 
homed Reza Cawn came down from 
Muxadavad, and brought with him 


the young brother of the deceaſed 


Nabob, the only male heir remain- 


ing 
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ing of Meer Jaffier's family, whom 
the ſaid Governor and Council, in 
the preſence of ſome of their friends, 
proclaimed Nabob the very next 
day at the Court Houſe. This lad 
is about 14 or 15 years old, under 
the tutorage of Mahomed Reza 
 Cawn, as his brother was in his 
minority. He 1s of a mild diſpoſi- 
tion; and it ſeems the general opi- 
nion of the country people, with 
whom I have converſed on the ſub- 
jet, that he alſo will ſoon die, 
either in his garden or his ſeraglio, 
to make way for Mahomed Reza 
— Ce 


—— — 


| Summary of the Trial | of Robert 


Powell, indicted for perſonating 


Taylor Barrow, and thereby frau- 


 _4ool. Eafi-India Stock, the Pro- 
perty of the ſaid Taylor Barrow. 


1 JN Friday Evening, May 17, 


about three o'clock, came on 


before Mr. Juſtice Aſton, at the 


Seſſions-houſe, Old-Bailey, the trial 


of Robert Powell, indicted for per- 


ſonating Taylor Barrow, and there- 
by fraudulently transferring the ſum 


of 400 l. Eaſt-India ſtock, the pro- 
perty of the ſaid Barrow. 

After Mr. Wallace, counſel for 
the proſecutor, had opened the caſe, 
the following evidences were exa- 
mined. | 


Mr. Bignell (maſter of the coffee- 
houſe, called after his name in St. 


Michael's-alley, Cornhill) depoſed, 
that he ſaw the priſoner in one of 
the boxes of his coffee- room, on 
Monday the iſt of October laſt ; 
that, after ſitting there ſome time, 
he aſked him whether any brokers 
frequented his houſe ; the other 
anſwering in the affirmative, he ſaid 
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he wanted one; on which Mr. Big. 


nell defired his nephew to go for 
Mr. Portis, who ſoon after came, 
and talked with the priſoner ſome 


time, and they both went away, 


Next day at eleven o'clock the pri- 
ſoner came again, and waited ſome 
time for Mr. Portis, who came, and 
they both went out together, re- 


turning about one o'clock, when 


he ſaw Mr. Portis pay him ſome 
money; that he never ſaw the pri- 
ſoner till the middle of February 


_ afterwards, when he and Mr. Portis 


came into the coffee-houſe together, 
and that then Mr. Portis aſked him 


__ Whether he had any recollection of 


that gentleman (meaning the pri- 
ſoner ;) he anſwered he had, and 
that he was the perſon deſcribed = 


in the advertiſement. 
Aulentiy transferring the ſum of 


Richard Hanbury, nephew to 
Mr. Bignell, was firſt aſked by the 


court, whether he knew the pri- 
ſoner; he anſwered he did, and was 
clear in his recolleQion. 


He was 
then aſked to give an account of 
what particulars he knew. He 
then ſaid, that on Monday the iſt 
of October laſt he was called down. 
ſtairs to go for Mr. Portis, wacm 
he brought to the coffee-hou!-:; 
that they fat together ſome ne 


in a box, and ſoon after went 


away; that the next day Mr. Ports 
came in a hurry to aſk for the fi- 


ſoner (who had been there that 
morning) nd not finding him went 


away, but ſoon after returned with 
him, when he ſaw Mr. Portis pay 


him ſome money; that afterwards 
they went away, and he never {av 
the priſoner till about the middle 
of laſt February, when Mr. Portis 


came in with him to the coffee- 
houſe, and aſked him (Richard 


Hanbury) whether he knew him, 
who told him he did, for that he 
was 
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was the perſon to whom he paid 
the money on the 2d of October 
A | f 
Stephen Read, waiter to Mr. 
Bignell, depoſed he ſerved the pri- 
ſoner on the iſt of October laſt with 


his breakfaſt at Mr. Bignell's cof- 


fee-houſe ; that he afterwards ſaw 
him go up to his maſter, and that 
immediately after Richard Hanbury 
was called down ſtairs, and ſent for 
Mr. Portis; that on Mr. Portis's 
arrival, he heard him tell the pri- 
ſoner no buſineſs was done at the 


| India-houſe that day, but defired 


him to call the morrow ; that ac- 


cordingly next day he came, when 
he ſaw Mr. Portis pay him ſome 
money; that he never ſaw him af- 
terwards till ſome time in February, 


when Mr. Portis and he came in 
together ; that he ſerved them both 
with two dectors, and that on his 


return to the bar he told his maſter 


he was ſure that gentleman in black 


(meaning the priſoner) was the per- 


fon advertiſed by the Eaſt-India 
company. „ 
Mr. James Portis, being the 


broker who tran ſacted the buſineſs, 


was next examined; previous to 
which he was aſked by the priſon- 


er's council, whether an action 


was not brought againſt him by the 
Faſt-India company, and whether 


it would not be dropt on conviction 


of the priſoner? Mr. Portis replied 


to this, that an action had been 


commenced, but, whether it would 


be dropt or not, he could not ſay 
poſitively. He then went on with. 
his evidence. He ſaid mat Rich- 
ard Hanbury went for him on the 
iſt of October laſt, and that, on 
goipg into Bignell's coffee-houſe, 
Mr. Bignell told him the priſoner 
wanted to ſpeak with him; that, on 
this, he went up to him, and aſked 
him his buſineſs. The priſoner 
| Vor. XIV. | 
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then told him he wanted to diſpoſe 
of 400]. Eaft-India ſtock. He then 
aſked him his name, who told him 


it was Taylor Barrow. Upon this 


he recollected it was not transfer- 
day, but deſired he would meet 
him there next morning, Accord- 
ingly next morning he met him, 
and they went to the India-Houſe 
together; that, previous to their 
quitting the coffee-houſe, he de- 
fired his name and addreſs, which 
he gave him on a flip of paper, 


which was Taylor Barrow, at Peck- 


ham; and at the ſame time ſhewed 
him the laſt receipt with the name 
of Taylor Barrow, the writing of 
which was fimilar to the other, On 
this they went to the India-houſe, 
where Mr. Portis ſoon after ſold 
the 4c01. ftock to Mr. Cotton at 
1995, which amounted to 7981, 
and which ſum he ſoon after paid 

him at Bignell's coffee-houſe (tak- 
ing his receipt in the name of Tay- 
lor Barrow) in the following notes 


one of 700 |. three of 30 l. and 81; 


in caſh. That, on the 1oth of 
November following, this transfer 
was diſcovered to be an impoſture; 
but that he did not ſee the priſoner 
till the 18th of February laſt, when, 
croſſing Lombard-ſtreet, he ob- 


ſerved him in the very dreſs. he 


was then in (deep mourning.) 
That he inſtantly knew him; but 
that the other, when he found he 
had caught his eye, turned his 
head on one fide, and continued to 
look another way. On this he 
ſtopped him, and told him he had 
a little bufineſs with him; The 


priſoner ſeemed confuſed, and ſaid 


he was miſtaken, Mr. Portis in- 
ſiſted he was not, and begged him 
to go to a coffec-houſe, and then 
mentioned Bignell's. At this he 


ſtarted, and ſaid he would rather 
go to any other, for that Bignell s 
VV 
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was too far off, and he was buſy; 
however, he got him at laſt to 
Bignell's coffee-houſe, the maſter 
of which inſtantly recollected him, 
as did his nephew, and waiter. 
He then took him before Alder- 
man Shakeſpeare, who, on exami- 
nation, committed him. 

Mr. Edward Cotton, the broker, 
was next examined, who proved 
the transferring the ſtock, in the 


name of Taylor Barrow, Mr. Do- 


naldſon likewiſe proved . the re- 
ceipt, by being witneſs to it. 
This being the whole of the 


evidence on the ſide of the proſe- 


cution, the Judge aſked the pri- 
ſoner what he had to ſay; who re- 
plied, he reſted his cauſe on the 


clemency of the Court, and the 


hopes he had of his being able to 
prove he was not the perſon ſuſ- 
zxeted. On this he called a num- 
ber of evidences, ſome of whom 
proved he came to town from 
Hereford, on Monday the firſt of 
October, between ten and eleven 
o'clock; and that he had been at 


different parts of the town on the 
next day, between one and three 
o*clock. One evidence, (a coach- 


man) in particular, ſaid, he drove 


him out of town, either 'Tueſday 
or Wedneſday, but could not be 
particular to the day; —ſo that 
none of this evidence proved an 


alibi ſufficient to invalidate the 
poſitive aſſertions of the ſix wit- 
neſſes 
fore, after receiving a moſt excel- 
lent charge from the judge, re- 


tired for about half an hour, and 


brought in their verdict cviLTY. 


The priſoner had above twenty 


perſons to his character, moſt of 
them men of conſequence, who 
gave him that of a very honeſt man. 


The ſentence was afterwards 
perſon ſuffered accordingly. 
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Mr. Powell's Counſel (Mr. Bear- 
croft) moved an arreſt of judgment 
upon an error in the indictment, 
as the name of Taylor Barrow was 
in full length ſigned to the receipt 
for the ſtock, and to the acceptance 
of it in the books at the India- 
Houſe, and the receipt was ſet 
forth in the indictment with the 
letter T. only, inſtead of Taylor, 
ſo it ſtoed T. Barrow ; which his 
Counſel inſiſted upon, in their ar- 
guments, to be ſufficient ground 
for an arreſt of judgment, as it 
ought to have been ſet forth li- 
terally and not figuratively, and 
exactly as the original. The ar- 
guments on both ſides laſted up- 
wards of two hours. The Re- 
corder went through the objections 
made by Mr, Powell's Counſel, and 
the anſwer to them : and faid he 
would not give his opinion upon 
it, but would apply to the Judges 
to be preſent at the Old Bailey on 
the firſt day of the next ſeſſions, 
when the matter will be further ar- 
oued *, | | pe 
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Some Account of the Trial of the 
 Fews, Levi Weil, Afher Well, 
Marcus Hartogh, otheraviſe Aſbe— 
burg, Jacob Lazarus, otherwiſe 
Hyam Dreſden, otherawije Hyam 
Lazarus, Solomon Porter, other- 
viſe Moſes, Lazarus Harry, and 
Abraham Linevil (not yet taken) 
indicted for the wilful Murder of 

 Fojeph Slew, Servant of Mr. 
Hutchins of Chelſea; and tried 

at the Old Bailey, on Friday the 
6th of December, | 


XI RS. Elizabeth Hutchins, 
my in the King's Road, 
Chelſea, and keeping afarm there, 


confirmed by the judges, and this unhapp) 


depoſed, 
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depoſed, that about ſix weeks be- 
fore her houſe was robbed, Hyam 
Lazarus came to it, inquiring for 
one Boetham, a weaver, whom ſhe 
told, ſhe did not know any ſuch 
perſon ; that on the 11th of June 
laſt, the time the murder and rob- 


bery were committed at her houſe, 


ſhe heard the dog bark about ten 
o'clock at night, her men then 
being gone to bed ; that ſhe called 
to one of her two maid-ſervants to 
ſee what was the matter with the 


dog; and ſhortly after hearing a 


noiſe, ſhe ran herſelf to ſee, and 


found her maid Mary Hodgkin 


with her cap off, and ſome men 
uling her extremely ill; that to 


the beſt of her remembrance ſhe 


recollected Levi Weil and Hyam 
Lazarus to be among theſe men, 


and though her fright was ex- 


ceeding great, ſhe did her endea- 
vour to aſſiſt her maid, but that 
Levi Weil, called the Doctor, 
puſhed her into a chair, and pulled 
her upper petticoat over her head, 
which hindered her ſeeing and re- 
collecting any of the reſt ; for tho? 
ſhe had put down her coat, they 


ſhe ſhortly after heard ſomebody 
cry, Fire! and after much ſwear- 
ing, heard alſo a piſtol go off, and 
a man cried out, and begged they 
would not; that endeavouring to 
get out at the back door, ſhe was 
prevented by ſome men on the 
outſide, who told her if they were 
not her friends they would blow 
her brains out ; that then return- 
ing to the chair, ſhe heard a very 
great noiſe above ſtairs, as if they 
were throwing the ſervant down, 


and a little while after ſhe heard 
another piſtol go off; that the 


wounded man endeavouring to get 


down, came to her and ſaid, « How © 


are you Ma'am, for I am a dead 
man,* upon which turning ſhort, 


he fell to the 2 that his 


ſhirt was on fire cloſe to the 
wound juſt under the ſhoulder, 


which ſhe put out, and that he 


groaned very much, and com- 
plained of being cold; that the 
people in the houſe running from 


room to room, came down to her, 


and Levi Weil, to the beſt of her 
knowledge, took the buckles out 
of her ſhoes, and two others at- 


put it up again, ſaying, that if "tempting to put their hands in her 


ſhe valued her life ſhe muſt keep 
it there; that hearing her cnc 
cry very much, one of them ſaid, 
© Cut her throat,* another, You 
biſh, if you don't hold your tongue 
I will cut your throat,” upon which 
ſhe begged them to make her hear, 


as ſhe was deaf; that then coming 


to her, [Mrs. Hutchins] they ot- 
tered to tie her legs, and ſhe begged 
they would not, as ſhe would not 
fiir; whereupon they all went to 
another room, the 3 of which 
being locked, they ſaid they would 
break it if not immediately opened, 
and returned from it in about five 
minutes; that then going up ſtairs, 


pocket, ſhe begged they would 
not, ſaying ſhe would give them 
ſomething worth their acceptance, 


and accordingly gave them her 


purſe and watch; that, aſking 
where her plate was, ſhe told them, 
and they took it out of the cup- 
board, and gave it to their com- 


panions at the back door. —(Two 
of theſe men ſhe deſcribed, Levi 


Weil, the Doctor, and Hyam La- 


Zarus, a little man, but could not 


deſcribe the other.) That going 
into the parlour, where there was 


a bureau, they broke it open, and 


ſhe following, told them there was 
nothing in it worth having but 
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paper ; but that one of them, a 
thick ſhort elderly man, who was 


none of the priſoners at the bar, 


ſtruck her in the face with the 


piſtol, cut her lip, and looſened 


one of her teeth, and was going to 
ſhoot her, having put his finger to 

the trigger, had not the Doctor 
turned off the piſtol with his hand; 
that they further ſaid they came 
for money and notes, and muſt 
have ſuch, and ſhe telling them 
ſhe had a little money, went up 
ſtairs with them, 
drawers, and gave them a purſe 
with fixty-one guineas ; whereupon 
the ſame old ſhort luſty man turned 
round and would have ſhot her, 
| ſaying ſhe had notes, but was pre- 
vented again by the Doctor, who 
puſhed him away by the ſhoulder. 
— Mrs. Hutchins ſwore alſo to a 


piece of lemon-coloured filk, which 


ſhe miſſed as ſoon as they were 


gone; it was remarkable for hav- 


ing two greaſe-ſpots upon it. They 
went away, ſhe ſaid, immediately 
after the man had attempted to 
ſhoot her for not having notes, 
and ſhe found both her ſervant- 
maids tied hand and foot when 
ſhe went down, and releaſed them. 
She did not ſwear poſitively to the 
identity of Levi Weil and Hyam 
Lazarus, but believed them, to the 
| beſt of her knowledge, to be tle 
perſons, There was one circum- 
ſtance on Mrs. Hutchins's croſs- 
examination, 
ſingular, The Jews on entering 


her houſe, had put out her candle, 
and lighted ſeveral brown Wwax- 


candles of their own. She was un- 
der ſome doubt concerning Hyam 
Lazarus on his examination in the 
Borough, but the circumſtance of 


diſcovering brown wax on his hat 


the ſame as the wax candle he 


unlocked her 


which was pretty 
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held in his hand in her hauſe, 
argued a great probability of his 
being an aſſociate with theſe rob- 


bers and murderers. 


— Stone, a ſervant to Mrs, 


Hutchins, depoſed that he was in 


the houſe that night, a-bed and 
aſleep with Joſeph Slew, till the 
Jews came up into the room, to 
the number of five, one of which 
ſtruck him on the breaſt with a 
piſtol and waked him.,— He point- 


ed to Levi Weil, Hyam Lazarus, 


and Solomon Porter, as three that 
he knew, one of which d — g his 
eyes as he jumped vp and ſpoke, 
{wore he would blow his brains 
out if he ſpoke another word. 
His fellow-ſervant then ſtarting 
up, and one of the Jews crying, 
« Shoot him,” a piſtol was directly 
diſcharged, and he cried out, 


Lord have mercy upon me, I 


am murdered, I am murdered.” 
Stone further ſaid, that the Jews 


going round the bed, dragged Jo- 
ſeph Slew to the ſtaircaſe, and ſup- 


poſing they intended to throw him 
down ſtairs, he jumped up and got 
through the window, whence he 
fell into the gutter, but climbing 
up and getting to the ridge of the 
houſe, they fired another piſtol he 
ſuppoſed at himſelf; that from the 
ridge of the houſe he got into a 
. on the lower part of the 
houſe, where he remained about the 
ſpace of ten minutes, and could 


obſerve two poſted at the fore door, 


and two at the back ; and hearing 
them ſay one to another, it was 
time for them to be gone ; upon 
the fignal of a whiſtle they all af- 
ſembled at the back part, to the 
number, as he believed, of nane, 
and paſſed out of the yard through 
the fields. —His fellow-ſervant, be 
ſaid, died the next day at 3 o'clock. 
7 Mary 
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Mary Hodgkin depoſed, that 
ſhe had faſtened the door for the 
evening; but on the dog's barking, 
the other maid going to open it, 
ſhe defired her not, which ſhe did 
notwithſtanding, and then ſhe 


looked out herſelf and ſaw a man, 


againſt whom attempting to ſhut 
the door, the doctor, ſhe believed, 
forced a ſtick between the door, 
and the other ſervant ſcreaming 
out and running into the fore par- 
lour, one of them fell upon her, 
and then the reſt came in. She 
ſaw, ſhe ſaid, but one of them, 
whom {ſhe believed to be Levi 
Weil, being afterwards dragged 
into the kitchen, her legs and 
hands tied, and her gown tail 
muffled over her head. Chriſtian 
Adams, the other fervant-maid, 


depoſed much the ſame, but did 


not ſee any of their faces, 


Daniel Iſaacs being called, the 


priſoners were” told by the court, 
that knowing the tribe he was of, 


they might have him {worn in the 
manner that was binding to that 
tribe. Hyam Lazarus replied, that 
he had turned from a Chriſtian to 


formed in the goal; but Mr. My- 


ers obſerving there was no dif- 


ference in the ſwearing of a Jew, 
as all of them muſt be ſworn on 
the Decalogue or ten command- 
ments, he [Mr. Myers] was ſworn 


interpreter for Iſaacs, who ſaid he 


could not ſpeak Engliſh. 

Iſaacs depoſed, that he knew all 
the priſoners at the bar, but Laza- 
rus Harry ; that they were together 
the 17th of March, when Aſher 
Weil, the captain, propoſed that 
they ſhould go rene? to Chelſea 


to a widow's and a Lord's, on a 


deſign of thieving, by breaking 


into their houſes, which he excuſed 
kimſelf from doing on account of 


ſickneſs, though he had been in 
their company before on an illicit 
trade, and they confiding in him, 


had therefore aſked him to be of 


the party; that, after the feaſt of 
the paſſover, much about the 7th 
of April, they again met at a 
widow woman's, one Mrs. Moſes, 
where Weil and his wife was alſo 
with him on the Saturday night, 
before information was lodged at 


Sir John Fielding's; that Levi 


Weil, that very Saturday night 
had invited him to go apain on 


ſuch buſineſs, ſaving, 1t would be 
much better for him to go with 


them, as they had buſineſs to pro- 
cure them 40, ooo l. and it would 
be better to be a gentleman and 


poſſeſs money, than be a beggar 


with his wife and children: to 


which he anſwered, that his wife 
would not let him go any more 
with them; and Levi Weil replied, 


© you need not be afraid, you have 
heard what we did at Chelſea, how 


we ſhot one man, and if there 


had been twenty more, we ſhould 


not have been afraid. This con- 


verſation having paſſed only be- 
a ſew ſeveral times, as he was in- 


tween his wife, himſelf, and Levi 


Weil, he was aſked if he had 
other diſcourſe with the priſoners 
concerning Mrs. Hutchins's affair 


after it happened; to which he an- 


ſwered, not after, as he went a- 
broad directly after, but before he 
had, when they took together a 


journey into the country, and 
lodged together in a poſt-hoube. 
Three of them, he ſaid, the Cap- 


tain, Hyam Lazarus and Abraham 


Linevil, performed this journey on 
horſeback, and the re on foot; 
and he added a material circum- 
ſtance, which he had omitted in 
regard to the meeting in March, 


that they ſaid they would cut him 
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up into thongs if he did not join 
them. Mr. Myers confirmed this 
circumſtance, as communicated to 
him by the deponent. 


Solomon Lazarus, the perſon 


that purchaſed. the goods Mrs. 
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Hutchins had been robbed of, de- 
poſed, that he knew ail the priſon- 
ers at the bar; that on the 12th 
of June, Aſher and Levi Weil came 
to him about ten in the morning, 
and produced things they ſaid they 


| Had to ſell to him, conſiſting of a 


piece of lemon-coloured filk, a 
half pint filver mug, ſome ſpoons, 
ſome caſters of cruets, a tea-tongs, 
a ſmall gold watch with a green 


dutſide caſe, and a pair of women's 
oval paſte ſhoe-buckles, for all 


which he gave 141; that at that 


time they did not tell him where 


the things came from, but a day or 
two after, reading the news-paper, 


he ſaw murder had been done, and 


was ſhocked ; that meeting after- 
wards Aſher and Doctor Weil in 
Ayliffe-ſtreet, he ſaid the things 
they had ſold him came from Chel- 
ſea, and that they had done mur- 
der among them; to which the 
doctor replied, they were © obſtre- 


perous,” and had not men enough, 


and were obliged, to ſhoot the man, 
and then told him who was along 


with them, and how they got in; 


that they mentioned to him a purſe 
of 61 guineas, and another of ten 
pounds, which they had got ; that, 


in a few days after, coming to his 


heuſe with Abraham Linevil, he 
e e diſputed with them he 


ad not got his ſhare of the money; 


and the doctor charging him with 
the murder, Linevil ſaid he could 
not do it ag he ſtood centry ; that, 
Linevil being gone, the two Wells 
told him, the deponent, they had 


the money, and that Levi Well 


5 | 


Wood's houſe. 
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had declared to him it was himſelf 
ſhot the man. Being aſked, if he ſaw 
any of the other priſoners at his 
houſe, he anſwered, he did Hyam 
Lazarus in a week or ten days after, 
who complained, Aſher Weil being 
preſent, of his having but five gui. 
neas out of the whole. This 
Hyam Lazarus all of them ac. 
knowledged to the deponent to be 
only a centry, and not in the houſe, 

There was nothing more mate- 
rial to add to the evidence in this 
affair, but the relation of William 
Wood, who keeps the Chequers in 
the King's private road, concern- 
ing inquiries made by ſome Jews 
at his houſe, of the ſituation and 
circumſtances of Mrs. Hutchins's 
family. Levi Weil and Hyam La- 
Zarus were deſcribed to be the per- 
ſons that made theſe inquiries at 
Aſher and Levi 
Weil, in their defence, endea- 


voured to invalidate the evidence 


of Solomon Lazarus, by repreſent- 
ing him as a man that would ſwear 
to any thing for money ; that he 


was notorious for uttering falſe 


money in the Engliſh army, for 


which he had been tried and caſt 


to be hanged by the late Marquis 
of Granby, but received mercy 
from him on condition of being 


baniſhed the army; that he had 


robbed Lord Baltimore, and was 
in priſon for the ſame; and that 
he had a general bad character for 
turning evidence. The two Weils 
endeavoured alſo to prove an alibi 
evidence, as did alſo the reſt; 
but Levi Weil, Aſher Weil, Ja- 
cob Lazarus, otherwiſe Hyam 
Dreſden, otherwiſe Hyam Lazarus, 
and Solomon Porter, otherwiſe 
Moſes, were found guilty Death, 
and Marcus Hartough, otherwiſe 
Aſheburgh, and Lazarus Harry, 
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were acquitted, as having no di- 
rect evidence againſt them, 


— 


An authentic and particular Account 


of the Owerflowing of Solway 
Mzsfs. 


Carliſle, December 15, 1771. 
OU have ſeen in the papers ſe- 
veral accounts of a travelling 

moſs amongſt us, and will natu- 
rally expect ſome account of ſo ex- 
traordinary a phænomenon. This 
you ſhould have had, if I could 
either have relied upon the ſtories 
heard of it, which I ſoon found I 


tunity of ſeeing it ſooner myſelf. 
The miſchief it has done in Mr. 


Graham's eſtate is very conſidera- 


ble: It has laid waſte not leſs, I 
ſuppoſe, than a thouſand acres of 
the fineſt land in the country; 
but, conſidered only as a natural 
appearance, it is neither without 
ple, nor difficult to account 
for. 
Solway-moſs is ſituated upon 
the top of a pretty high hill, what 
might paſs, I ſuppoſe, for one, at 
leaſt in Surry, though not in Cum- 
berland. It lies about a mile N. 
W. of Long-town, is between two 
and three miles in length, and half 
as much in breadth. The inferior 
part of the hill ſeems to have been 
nothing but a vaſt collection of 
mud, ſo much diluted with the 
water of the ſprings, diſperſed in 
ſeveral parts of it, as to have a 
conſiderable degree of fluidity. It 
had always, even in the drieſt ſum- 
mers, ſo much of a quagmire, that 
it was hardly ſafe for any thing 
heavier than a ſportſman and 


his gun. In the time of Henry 


VIII. a conſiderable part of a 
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Scotch army, under the command 


of Oliver Sinclair, 


eriſned in it; 
and I have heard 


at the ſkeleton 


of a trooper and his horſe, in 


complete armour, were found in 
it by ſome peat-diggers, not many 
years ago. 

Hitherto the ſhell of more ſolid 
earth, in which this fluid maſs was 
incloſed, had been ſufficient to re- 
fiſt the preſſure ; but its force, with 
its fluidity, having been conſidera- 
bly augmented by the late exceſ- 
five rains, it forced a paſſage at 
the eaſtern extremity, on which 
ſide it had probably been weakened 


by digging peats. 
could not do, or had had an oppor- . Ten SE 


Having once made a breach, it 
ſoon enlarged it, and poured a de- 


luge of mud into a valley, which 


runs along the bottom of the hill. 
This valley 1s near 200 yards broad, 
and near 40 deep. At the*bottom 
of it runs a brook, which, being 


now choaked, has formed a lake. 


The torrent ef mud, having filled 
the valley, was now at liberty to 
ſpread over a fine plain, which ex- 
tends near a mile to the banks of 
the Eſk. 27” 


As the calamity happened at 


midnight, the people of the villages 


on the plain, as you may imagine, 
were thrown into great conſterna- 
tion; nor could they, till day- light, 
conjecture what had happened. 


some were alarmed by the uncom- 


mon noiſe the torrent made in its 
progreſs : others, not till it had 


entered their houſes ; nay ſome, I 


was aſſured, not till they felt it 
in their beds. No lives, however, 


were loſt: I mean human lives; 
for a great many cattle, that were 
houſed, were ſuffocated. 'The caſe 
of a cow belonging to Mr. Graham, 
of the Lake, deſerves mention; 
ſhe was the only one of eight, 2 : 
the 


[P] 4 


2:6] 


the ſame cow-houſe, that was ſaved, 
after having ſtood ſixty hours up 


to the neck in mud and water. 


When ſhe was taken out, ſhe had 
an appetite for food, but water 
the would not taſte, nor could even 
look at it without horror: ſhe had 
almoſt the ſymptoms of the real 
hydrophobia. I hear ſhe is now 
reconciled to water, and is likely 
to recover. 

The villages, which I have men- 
_ tioned upon the plain, are not fo 
large as villages commonly are. 
They conſiſt in general, of one 
farm-houſe, and a few cottages 
annexed to 1t. 
one or two have entirely difap- 
peared; of others the thatch is 


only t viſible ; and all of them, to 


the number of thirteen or fourteen, 
are uninhabitable. 


ſtood was laid out in fine incloſures; 


the hedges of which, though eight 


or nine feet high, are now totally 
inviſible, except in 


reached. | 


In the mean time, the moſs it- 


ſelf, which was before a level plain, 
on the top of a hill, is now a val- 
ley ; almoſt at the bottom of which 
runs, with conſiderable rapidity, 
a ſtream of black liquid peat-earth. 

The ſurface of the hill gradually 
ſubſides, as the mud, which ſup- 
Ported it, is diſcharged; and ap- 


pears all over broken into frag- 


ments, which are in ſome places 
ſo irregularly thrown together, as 
to reſemble a heap of ruins. 
of theſe fragments falling into the 
ſtream, and floating down with it, 
are diſperſed over the plain, which 
appears ſpotted with them, like 
tne ſkin of a leopard, only that 
the ground is black, and the ſpots 


Of theſe villages 


The greateſt 
part of the plain on which they 


thoſe parts 
where the inundation has but juſt 


Some 
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are brown; the heath and other 
vegetables they produce ſtill re. 
maining upon them. 

The inundation is ſtill proceeding 
further and further, without any 
ſigns of being exhauſted; and is now 
asc almoſt to the banks of the 
Eſk. As this river runs with a 
rapid current, it is to be hoped 
that it may carry off a great quan- 
tity of the mud, eſpecially if the 
winter rains ſhould raiſe it io much, 


as to overflow its banks; but, af- 


ter all, an immenſe quantity muſt 
remain, which it will require ages 
to remove. 


— 


Ceremonies obJerved at the Inftalla- 
tions of His Royal Highneſs the 
Prince of Walcs, his Royal High- 
neſs the Biſhop of Oſnaburgh, His 
Royai Highneſs the Duke of Cum. 
berland, His Serene Highneſs the 
Duke of Mecklenburgh, His Serene 
 Eiighneſs the Prince of Brunſwick, 
the Earl of Albemarle, the Dube 
of Marlborough, the Dube of Graf- 
tea, and Earl Gower, in Prejence 
of the Sovereign, at Windſcr, on 
Thurſday the 25th of July, 1771. 


| 1 Knights companions in the 


full habit of the order, the of- 
ficers of the order, in their mantles, 
the Knights elect in the under-ha- 


bits of their order, having their caps 


and feathers in their hands, ard 
the Proxies in their ordinary ha- 
bit, attended the Sovereign in the 


Royal apartment: the Officers of 


Arms in the Preſence Chamber, 
the Prebends and poor Knights in 
the Guard Chamber. Ls 
The Proxies not going the pro- 
ceſſion, retired before it began to 
their chairs at the back of the al- 
tar. 


5 Abou 
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About eleven o'clock the proceſ- over in the following order by Gar- 


fion began to move, being called ter : 


Poor Knights, two and two, 
Prebends, two and two. 
Officers of Arms, two and two. 


The Knights Elect, two and two, having their 


caps and feathers in their hands, viz. 


Earl Gower. 
Duke of Marlborough. 


His Royal Highneſs the 


Duke of Cumberland. 


Duke of Grafton. 

Earl of Albemarle. 

His Royal Highneſs the 
Biſhop of Oſnabrugh. 


His Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, 
The Knights Companions in their order, viz. 


Marq. of Rockifgham. 
D. of Northumberland. 


Earl of Hertford. 
Duke of Montague, 


Duke of Newcaſtle. 
Duke of Kingſton. 
His Royal Highneſs the Duke of Glouceſter. 


Gentleman Uſher 


The Regiker 


Garter King of 


of the Black Rod with the Arms with his 
with his rod. book. rod or ſcepter. 
The Biſhop of Saliſbury, 1 5 


Chancellor of the Order, with the purſe. 
The Vice Chamberlain. 

The Sword of State, by the Duke of St. Alban's. 
The Sovereign, in the full habit of the order, 
his train oh by two Dukes eldeſt ſons, 
and the Maſter of the Roves. 

The band of gentlemen penſioners. 


In this manner er proceeding to the 
Chapel, they entered at the ſouth 
door, paſſing down the ſouth 1fle, 
and up the north 1fle to the Chap- 
ter-houſe, the poor Knights, Pre- 


bends, and Officers of Arms divid- 


ing on either ſide for the proceſſion 
to paſs; the Knights elect retiring 
to their chairs in the iſle behind 
the altar, the Knights companions 


and the Officers of the order only 


entering into the Chapter-houſe 


with the Sovereign. 


The Sovereign and Knights 
companions, being ſeated, Garter 
was commanded to introduce His 
Royal Highneſs the Prince of 
Wales, who was received at the 


Chapter. houſe door by the two ju- 


nior Knights companions, and 
conducted to the table, where the 
ſurcoat, girdle and ſword had been 
R and Garter preſenting the 
urcoat to the two ſenior Knights, 
they inveſted his Royal Highneſs 
therewith, the Chancellor reading 
the admonition. 


Then Garter preſented the Gir 
dle and ſword, which were put on. 


His Royal Highneſs the Biſhop 
of Oſnabrugh, 
Highneis the Duke of Cumberland, 
were then ſeverally introduced, 
and inveited in like manner, 


Then Sir Charles Frederick, the | 


Proxy tor his Serene Highneſs 
the Duke of Mecklenburgh, was 
introduced, and afterwards Sir 


John 


and His Royal 
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1 Griffin Griffin, the Proxy for 
is Serene Highneſs the Prince of 


Brunſwick. 


Garter then introduced the Earl 
of Albemarle, who was received 
at the Chapter-houſe door by the 
two junior Knights companions, 
and inveſted as before, the Regiſter 
reading the admonition. 
Then the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, the Duke of Graſton, and 
Earl Gower, were ſeverally intro- 


duced, and 
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The Knights ele& continued in 
the Chapter-houſe while the pro- 


| ceſſion to the chapel was made, 


of Albemarle had been. 


and the atchievements of the de- 
ceaſed Knights were offered, the 
proceſſion paſſing down the weſt _ 
end of the iſle, and up the middle 
iſle, into the choir; after which 
they were inſtalled, the offerings 
were made by the Sovereign and 
the new Knights, and their titles 


proclaimed with-the uſual ceremo- 
inveſted, as the Earl nies. 


Summary View of the Judgment of different Dealers in the different Coun- 
ties of Great Britain, according to Number of Years, reſpecting the pro- 
portionate Decreaſe of Oak Timber. ; : | 


Perſons. 
Wood Palmer 
Okil 8 
Galightly 
> ers 
_ Walford 
Bridge | 
Moſtin, Eſq; 
James | 
Morgan 
Lomax 
Moore 
Smith 


Rooke 


Steele 
Chitty 
Dearſly 
Shields 
White 
Morris 
Martin 
Miller 


Palmer 


H. Williams 


W. Williams 
Matthews 
Andrews 
Bird 
Goldſmith 
Mills 


[ 


| Counties, &c. 
Whitehaven in the North 


Shropſhire 1 
Caernarvon. Denb. Merion. Flint 
In Denbigh, advertiſed for Sale 


Caermarthenſhire, cc. 
Brecknockſhire | 


IWorceſ. Glouceſ. Heref. Monm. 
Worcefterſhire, Warwickſhire 


Devon. Dorſet. Somerſ. Cornwall 


 |Hants, Surry, Kent, Suſſex 


The South Parts | 
Timber Counties in general 
Eſſex, &c. 
Yorkſhire 


_ [Hampſhire 


Surry, &c. 


River Clyde, Port Glaſgow 
Shropſhire, Montgomeryhire 
Pembrokeſhire _ | - | | 
Glam. Mon. Gloſ. Heref. Shrop. 
Briſtol 

Plymouth 


London, all round 


General . 
Surry, Kent, Suſſex 


R elſewhere 


Lancaſhire, Cheſhire, N Wales | 


Lanc. Cheſh. Shrop. Staff. Wales 
:: {Cheſhire „„ Nay 


Caermarthen. Pemb. Cardigan | 


: Newport,Greenock, Ayre, Dumf | 


[ 


40 


BY | 


[Several 
From a 


Decreaſe, 


Seven eights, 


Three fourths. 
Seven tenths. 


One half. 


Four fifths. 
Two thirds, 
One third. 
Nine tenths. 


Seven eighths, 
{Two thirds. 
Four fifths, 


Four fifths, 
Four fifths. 
Nine tenths. 
Seyen eights. 
Nine tenths. 
Three fourths. 
Four fifths. 
Three fourths. 
Three fourths. 
No ſupply. 
No ſupply. 
Great conſumption. 


Great deſtruction. 


Aim. intire deſtruction. 
Not 1 quartf of the choice 
Decr. very conſiderable. 


Very little remaining. 


Price from zl. to 41. 58. 
Almoſt all taken down. 


In danger to ceaſe to be 
| a maritime nation. 
Account 


„For the YEAR 1771. 
Account of the Cloths manufactured each Year in the Weſt-Riding of the 
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County of York, from 1749, to the Year 1770; Both incluſive. 


| | | 
| Broad Aw! | Broad Narrow 
Cloths. | Cloths. | Cloths. | Cloths. | 
1749] 6070g7 68889] [1760] 493622] 69573 
1750| 604477] 78115] [17601] 48944 | 75468 
175 10 60964 | 74022] [1762| 48621 | 72946 
1752| 60724 | 72442] 1763 48038;| 72096 
1753 55358 | 71618] [1704] 54916 | 79458. 
1754 56070; 72394] [1705] 54660 | 77419 
1755 57125 | 76295] [1766] 725752 78893 
1756 33590;| 79318] [17671102428 | 78819 
1757] 55777 | 77997] 1768 90036 | 74480 
1758| 60396 | 66396] [1769] 92522 | 87762 
[1759] 518775 65513, 1770] 93974 | 85370} 


Number of Broad Cloths milled each V. 1 at the ſeveral Fulling-Mills in 


the Weſt-Riding of the Coanty of York, from the Commencement of the AA, 
wiz. Tune, 1725, to the 12th of March, nine Months; and of Narrow 
Cloths, from the Commencement of the Act, wiz. from the 1ſt Auguſt ts 
20th Fan. 1738, being /ix Months 20 Days, and from that Time yearly. 


—_— — 


From June 1725 Broads. | 7 Broads. Narrows. 
To March 1726026671 1738042404 | 14495 

 1727]|28990 ||1739]43086;| 58848 | 

1728025 2234174041441 |58620 | 
1729296433 | 1741] 46364 [61196 
17301315793 | 1742] 44954 |52804 
| 1731133563 |[1743]451783|03545 
| 17321355487||1744| 5462731030065 
_ 1733134620 |[1745]59453 [93423 
1734131123 |[[1746]56637 68775 
1735131744z||1747|02480 68374 
| 1736138899 17480160765 68080 

24322L4 1!“ L 


[- 


— 


No. of Yards ( Pieces being now of different Lengths ) of Broad and Narrow 
| Chths made in the Years ending at Pontefratt Seſſions, 1769 and 1770. 


11769 
4 1770 


Broads. 
27716674 
2717105 


Narrows. 
2144019 
[2255025 


wed 9 
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the Year 12 755 


NovemBeR 29, 17 


70. 


HAT 40,000 men be employed, for the 
ſea ſervice, for the year 1771, — 


8073 marines. 


2. And that a ſum, not exceeding 41. per man 


DECEMBER 6. 


per month, be allowed for maintaining the ſaid 
40, ooo men for 13 months, i including ordnance for 
ſea ſervice | 


1. For the ordinary of the navy, including half 
pay to ſea and marine officers, for the year 1771 


2. Towards the buildings 
pairs of ſhips of war in 2 Majeſty's yards, and 
other extra works, over and above what are pro- 
poſed to be done upon the heads of wear and tear 


and ordinary, for the year 1771 


1. That a number of land forces, including 2102 
Invalid. amounting to 23,432 effective men, com- 
miſſion and non-commiſſion officers included, be em- 
ployed for the year 17717. 
226. For defraying the charge of this number of 
effective men, for guards, garriſons, and other his 
MNlajeſty's land forces, in Great-Britain, Jerſey, and 
Guernſey, for the year 1771. 
. For maintaining his Majeſty's forces and gar- 


DECEMBER 10. 


re-buildings, and re- 


; — — 


1 in the Plantations and Africa, including thoſe 


a. 


SUPPLIES granted by Parliament, for 


2080000 o o 


378752 18 7 


423747 0 0 


720629 1 


in Garriſon at Minorca and Gibraltar; and for pro- 


viſions for the forces in North- Americs. Nova- 


Scotia, Newfoundland, Gibraltar, the Ceded Iſlands, 
and Africa, for the year 1771. 


4. For defraying the charge of the difference of 


I 


479170 1111 


pay between the Britiſh and Iriſh eſtabliſhment of 


Ceded Iſlands, for the year 1771. 


DECEMBER 12. 


N * battalions and four companies of foot, ſerving 
in the Iſle of Man, at Gibraltar, Minorca, and the 


4533 12 8 


1. For the charge of the office of ordnance, for | 
land (ervits, for the year 1771. 


259074 16 11 
2. For 


d 


pay at the 24th day of December, 1765 


June 1771 


For the YE AR 1771. 


2, For defraying the expence of ſervices performed 
the office of ordnance, for land ſervice, and not 
provided for by parliament in 17750 ——— 


35443 0 7 


JanvVaRyY 28, 1771. 


2301351 2 112 


Towards enabling the commiſſioners for building 

a bridge croſs the river Thames, from the city of 

Weſtminſter to the oppoſite ſhore in the county of 

Surrey, to maintain the ſaid bridge, and to perform 
the other truſts repoſed in he. 
FEBRUARY 2. 

1. For the pay of the general and general ſtaff- 

officers in Great-Britain, for the year 1971 —— 


2. For the paying of penſions to the widows of 


ſuch reduced officers of his Majeſty's land forces 
and marines as died upon the eſtabliſhment of half- 
pay in Great-Britain, and were married to them be- 
fore the 25th day of December, 1716, for the year 
_ Upon account of the reduced officers of his 
Majeſty's land forces and marines, for the year 
177¹ 5 25 57 
4. For defraying the charge for allowances to the 


ſeveral officers and private gentlemen of the two 


troops of horſe- guards reduced, and to the ſuper- 


annuated gentlemen of the four troops of horſe- 


— Born cen eIRGE 


guards, for the year 1771 


5, For defraying the charge of full pay, for 365 


days, for the year 1771, to officers reduced, with the 
tenth company of ſeveral battalions, reduced from 
ten to nine companies, and who remained on half 


2000 © 0 


11291 8 62 


664 0 0 


117858 10 o 


1297 I5 3 


2962 11 3 


* 


w_ 


FEBRUARY 12. 


1. Upon account, for maintaining and ſupport- 
ing the civil eſtabliſnment of his Majeſty's colony 
of Nova-Scotia, for the year 1771 — 


2. Upon account, for defraying the charges of the 


civil eſtabliſhment of his Majeſty's colony of Geor- 
gra, and other incidental expences attending the 
ſame, from the 24th of June, 1770, to the 24th of 


3. Upon account, for defraying the expences of 
the civil eſtabliſhment of his Majeſty's colony of Eaſt 
Florida, and other incidental expences attending 


136054 5 77 


5796 10 5 


3086 0 0 
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the ſame, from the 24th of June, 1770, to the 24th | 

of June, 1771 — | 4350 0 O 
4. Upon account, for defraying the expences of 

the civil eſtabliſhment of his Majeſty's colony of 

Weſt-Florida, and other incidental expences attend- 

ing the ſame, from the 24th of June, 1770, to the 


24th of June, 1771 6100 © o 
5. Upon account, for defraying the expences at- 
tending general ſurveys of his Majeſty's dominions 3 
in North-America, for the your 1771 1885 4 oO 
Marcn 1. 21217 14 5 


1. Towards defraying hs extraordinary expences 
of his, Majeſty's land forces, and other ſervices in- 
curred, to the 26th day of December, 1770, and T | 
not provided for by parliament — 359927 o 7; 
. Upon account, towards defraying the charge of _ 
| OF PENNEY of 9 for the year 1 771 11525 0 0 


— 


Maxcn 7. 4 473932. 0 7; 


aw 


— 


For paying of and nbi the Exchequer- | 
bills, made out by virtue of an act, paſſed in the 
laſt ſeſſion of parliament, intitled, An act for 
raiſing a certain ſum of money, by loans or Ex- 
chequer-bills, for the ſervice of the year 1770, and 
charged upon the firſt aids to be granted in this 
ſeſſion of parliament 

That proviſion be made for the pay and oath: 
ing of the militia, and for their ſubſiſtence during 
the time they ſhall be abſent from home, on ac- 
Count of the annual exerciſe, for the year 1771. | 
- APRIL: IS, 

1. Upon account, towards enabling the governors 
and guardians of che hoſpital for the maintenance 
and education of expoſed and deſerted young child- 
ren, to maintain and educate ſuch children as were 
received into the ſaid hoſpital on or before the 25 th 
day of March 1760, from the z iſt day of December 
1770 excluſive, to the ziſt day of December 1771 
incluſive; and that the ſaid ſum be iſſued and paid 
for the uſe of the ſaid hoſpital, without fee or re- 
Ward, or any deduction whatſoever 
2. To enable the governors and guardians of the 
ſaid hoſpital to defray any expences which may be 
hereafter incurred in maintaining and educatin 
ſuch children as were received into the ſaid hoſpital, 


\ 1800000 Oo o 


2970 0 © 


ON 


* & a 
Ly 


For the YEAR 1771. 
on or before the 25th day of March 1760; and that 
the ſaid ſum be iſſued and paid, for the uſe of the 
ſaid hoſpital, without any fee or reward, or any 
'deduQion whatſoever 8 — N 

That no further ſum or ſums of money be here- 
after iſſued, for the maintenance and education of 
ſuch children as were received into the ſaid hoſpital 
on or before the ſaid 25th day of March 1760. 
3. Towards paying off arid diſcharging the debt 
of the navy — 
4. To replace to the ſinking fund the like ſum, 
paid out of the ſame, to make good the deficiency 
on the 5th day of July, 1770, of the fund eſtabliſhed * 
for paying annuities, in reſpe& of five millions, 
borrowed by virtue of an act made in the 31 year 
of the reign of his late Majeſty, towards the ſupply 
granted for the ſervice of the year 1758 — : 
5. To make good to his Majeſty the like ſum, 
which has been iſſued by his Majeſty's orders, in 


27030 


35085 


6. To make good the like ſum, which has been 
paid to ſeveral perſons in North Britain, as a com- 
penſation, and in full ſatisfaction; of their loſſes 
and expences- incurred, purſuant to ſeveral orders 
of council, for preventing the ſpreading of the in- 
fectious diſtemper amongſt the horned cattle — 799 
7. On account, for defraying the expence of ſup- 
porting and maintaining the civil eſtabliſhment of 
ö the government of Senegambia, on that part of the 
coaſt of Africa, ſituate between the port of Salle, in . 
South Barbary, and Cape Rouge, for the year 1771 6336 

8. To be advanced to the governor and company 
of the merchants of England trading into the Levant 
ſeas, to be applied in aſſiſting the ſaid company in 
carrying on their trade Steen 

9. To be employed in repairing, maintaining, 
and ſupporting, the Britiſh forts and ſettlements on 
the coaſt of Africa 8 . 

10. For the more effeQually repairing the fort of 


| HL hd an BH. 


8 


Dp "OF 


200000 


purſuance of the addreſſes of this houſe  — . 14700 


50 0 


13000 


(223 


29 8: 


5 | 


_— 


Cape- Coaſt-Caſtle, on the coaſt of Africa = 8 


_ Arras. 16. | ; — 
1. On account of the expences of the new roads 
of communication, and building bridges, in the 3 
Highlands of North-Britain, in the year 1771 —— 6928 
2. And to enable his Majeſty to make good, to 
the United Company of Merchants of England 
on Vor, MV. 12 


306920 15 1 


2 8 


trading 


4 
# 
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trading to the Eaſt-Indies, the expences incurred by 
the ſaid company in the expedition to Manilla, an- 
tecedent to the ſurrender of the iſland to the com- 


Pany's ſervants on the ſecond day of Nov. 1762. 
APRIL 22. | 


28365 15 8 


For reimburſing to the province of New Hamp- 


ſhire, their expences in furniſhin 


ſtores to the troops raiſed by them 


ſervice, for the campaign in the year 1756 


Sum total of the ſupplies granted this ſeſſion — 


Ways. 2 Means for raiſing the 
above Supply granted to his Ma- 


Jeſty, agreed ta on the following 


Days, vis. | 
DECEMBER 4, 1770. 
HAT the duties upon malt, 
mum, cyder and perry, be 

continued from the 23d of June 
1771, to the 24th of June 1772, 
and charged upon all malt which 
Mall be made, and all mum which 
ſhall be made or imported, and all 
cyder and perry which ſhall be 
made for ſale, within the kingdom 
of Great Britain, 700,0001. ' 

13. That the ſum of 4s. in the 
pound, and no more, be raiſed, 
within the {pace of one year, from 
the 25th day of March, 1771, 
upon lands, tenements, heredita- 
ments, penſions, offices, and per- 
ſonal eſtates, in that part of Great 
Britain called England, Wales, and 
the town of Berwick upon Tweed; 
and that a proportionable ceſs, ac- 
cording to the ninth article of the 
treaty of union, be laid upon that 


part of Great Britain called Scot- 


land, 2,037, 8541. 198. 11d. 
5 ner , . | 
That, from the expiration of the 
term for which the preſent bounty 
is given, the ſum of thirty ſhillings 
per ton be granted and paid, to all 
_ veſſels, from twenty to eighty tons, 


0 proviſions and 
0 


r his Majeſty's 
— 6oog 13 3 
7158779 10 5 


—k— ͤ——¾ʃ 


which have been built 1 the 


year 1760, or which ſhall hereaf- 


ter be built, for the purpoſe of the 
white herring fiſheries, and ſhall be 


actually employed therein. 


„ Fern 
1. That, towards raiſing the 


ſupply granted to his Majeſty, there 


be licenſed an additional number 
of hackney-coaches, not exceeding 
two hundred; and that the new 
licences, ſo to be granted, be ex- 
tended to all places within the 
cities of London and Weſtminſter, 
and the ſuburbs thereof, and the 
limits of the weekly bills of morta- 
:::. i 
| A That, towards raifing the ſup- | 
ply granted to his Majeſty, there 
be reſerved, and made payable to 
his Majeſty, his heirs, and ſuccel- 


ſors, upon every one of the faid 


licences, ſo to be granted, for 
hackney-coaches, within the limits 
aforeſaid, a rent of five ſhillings a 
week, to be paid during the conti- 


"nuance of ſuch licence. 


3. That all the monies, to ariſe 
by rents of the ſaid additional num- 
ber of hackney-coaches, be applied 
to ſuch uſes and purpoſes, and in 
the ſame manner, as the monies 
ariſing by rents of hackney-Coacncs, 
which were granted by an act made 
in the niuth year of the * 

ws 


day of April, 
_ changed and received in payment, 


fiſhery 


For the YEAR i771. 


her late Majeſty queen Anne, are 
ſubject and applicable to. 
MARCH: 11. 

1. That the charge of the pay 
and cloathing of the militia, in 
that part of Great Britain, called 
England, for one year, beginning 
the 25th day of March, 1771, be 
defrayed out of the monies ariſin 
by the land tax granted for the ſer- 
vice of the year 1771. 

2. That, towards raiſing the 
ſupply granted to his Majeſty, the 


ſum of 1, Soo, ooo l. be raiſed, by 


loans or exchequer bills, to be 
charged upon tne firſt aids to be 


_ pranted in the next feſſion of par- 


liament; and ſuch exchequer bills, 
if not diſcharged, with intereſt 
thereupon, on or before the 5th 
1772, to be ex- 


in ſuch manner as exchequer bills 
have uſually been exchanged and 
received in payment. 

3. That a bounty be continued 
on the ſhips employed in the whale- 
to Greenland, Davis's 
Streights, and places adjacent, for 
a limited time. | 


4. That, from and after the ex⸗ 


piration of the preſent bounty, a 
bounty of forty ſhillings per ton, 
bn ail ſhips employed in the ſaid 
hihery, be granted, for the term 
of five years; and, from and after 
the expiration of the ſaid five years, 
a bounty of thirty ſhillings per ton; 
and, from and after the expiration 


of the ſaid ſecond term of five 


years, a bounty of 208. per ton, 


tor five years, and to the end of 


the then next ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment. 


APRrit 111 - 
1. That, towards raiſing the 


ſupply granted to his Majeſty, the 


tum of 650, oo l. be raifed, by 


payments: that the 


ez 
way of lottery; ſuch lottery to con- 
fiſt of 50,000 tickets, at i3 l. each; 


and that the contributors towards 
the ſame ſhall, on or before the 


18th day of this inflant April, 
1771, make a depofit with the ca- 
ſhiers of the Bank of England of 11, 
in reſpect of the money to be paid 
for every ſuch ticket, as a ſecurity 
for making the future payments to 
the ſaid caſhiers, on or before the 
times herein after limited; that is 
to ſay, for and in reſpect of every 
ſuch ticket, 21. on or before the 
7th day of June next; 31: on or 


before the 10th of July next; zl. 
on or before the 21ſt of Auguſt 


next; 41. on or before the zd day 
of October next: And that tickets, 
as ſoon as the ſame can be pre- 
pared, ſhall be delivered to the 
contributors ſo completing their 
| ſum of 
500,0001. ſhall be divided into 
prizes, from each of which prizes 
there ſhall ſeverally be a deduction 
after the rate of 101. for ever 
tool. and the ſums remaining, xy 2 
ter ſuch deductions, ſhall be paid 
unto the proprietors -of the ſeveral 
fortunate tickets in the ſaid lottery, 
out of any the aids or ſupplies 
granted in this ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment for the ſervice of the year 


1771, at the Bank of England, in 


money, upon demand, on the firſt 
day of March; 1772, or as ſoon 
after as certificates can be made 
out, without any further or other 
deduction whatſoever : and that 
all the monies to be received by 
the faid caſhiers ſhall be paid into 


the receipt of his Majeſty's exche- 


quer, to be applied, from time to 
time, to ſuch ſervices as mall then 
have been voted by this houſe 
in this ſeſſion of t j and 
that every contributor, who ſhall 

SIE: Pay 
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Pay in the whole of his contribution 
towards the ſaid ſum of 650,000]. 
on or before the 15th day of Au- 
guſt next, ſhall be allowed an in- 
tereſt, by way of diſcount, after 
the rate of 31. per centum per an- 
num, on the ſums ſo completing 
his contribution reſpectively, to 
be computed from the day of com- 
pleting the ſame, to the zd day of 
October next. e 
2. That, towards making good 
the ſupply granted to his Majeſty, 
there be iſſued and applied the ſum 
of 691,977. 75. 9d. remaining 
In the receipt of the exchequer, on 
- the fifth day of April, 1771, for 
the diſpoſition of parliament, of 
the monies which has then ariſen 
of the ſurpluſſes, exceſſes, or over- 
Pius monies, and other revenues, 
compoſing 
called the ſinking fund. 

3. That, towards raiſing the 


ſupply granted to his Majeſty, 


there be iſſued and applied the ſum 


of 1, 650, coo l. out of ſuch monies 
as ſhall or may ariſe, of the ſur- 


pluſſes, exceſſes, or overplus mo- 
nies, and other revenues, compo- 


2 fund commonly called the 


finking fund. | 
"=p Th 


at the ſum of 29,6581. 16s. 


d.: now remaining in the exche- 


uer, being the overplus of the grants 


Gor the ſervice of the year 1770, be 
iſſued and applied towards making 


good the ſupply granted to his Ma- 


Jeſty in this ſeſſion of parliament. 
5. That the ſum of 400,000. 
which, by an act made in the ninth 
year of his preſent Majeſty's reign, 
intituled, An act for carrying 
into execution certain propoſals 
made by the Eaſt-India company, 
for the payment of the annual ſum 
of four hundred thouſand pounds 
for à limited time, in reſpect of 


the fund commonly 
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the territorial acquiſitions and re. 
venues lately obtained in the Eaſt. 
Indies,“ is directed to be paid 
within the preſent year into the re- 
ceipt of his Majeſty's exchequer, 
by the ſaid company, be applied 
towards making good the ſupply 
granted to his Majeſty, _ 

6. That a ſum, not exceeding 
20,0001. out of ſuch monies as have 


been, or ſhall be, paid into the re. 


ceipt of the exchequer, on or before 
the fifth day of April, 1772, of the 
produce of all or any of the duties 
and revenues, which, by any a& or 
acts of parliament, have been direc- 
ted to be reſerved for the diſpoſition 
of parliament, towards defraying 


the neceſſary expences of defending, 


protecting, and ſecuring, the Britith 
colonies and plantations in America, 
be applied towards making good 
ſuch part of the ſupply as hath been 
granted to his Majeſty, for main- 
taining his Majeſty's forces and 
ns, in the plantations ; and 


for proviſions for the forces in 


North America, Nova Scotia, New- 


foundland, and the Ceded Iſlands, 


for the year 177111. | | 
7. That ſuch of the monies as 
ſhall be paid into the receipt of the 
exchequer, after the 4th day of 
April, 1771, and on or before the 
oth day of April, 177z, of tie 
produce of the duties charged by 
an act of parliament made in the 


fifth year of his preſent Majeſty's 


reign, upon the importatioa and 


exportation of Gum Senega, and 
Gum Arabic, . be applied towards 


making good the ſupply granted 


to his Majeſty. 
APRIL” 10, 

That the ſum of 30,2911. 115. 
234.4 remaining in the receipt 0 
the exchequer, on the 5th day ot 
April, 1771, of the two feventss 

| excile 


"WW: WS. T 


5 Aw 


7 


1 22 


For the YEAR 1771, 


exciſe granted by an act of parlia- 


ment made in the fifth and ſixth 
years of the reign of King William 
and Queen Mary, after ſatisfying 
the ſeveral charges and incum- 
brances thereupon for the half-year 
then ended be carried to, and 
made part of, the aggregate fund; 


and that che ſaid fund be made a 


ſecurity for the diſcharge of ſuch 


annuities, and other demands pay- 


able out of the ſaid fum, as the 
growing produce of the ſaid two ſe- 
venths excite ſhall not be ſufficient 
to anſwer. And | : 

That, towards making good the 


_ ſupply granted to his Majeſty, there 


be applied the ſum of 20,0001. 15s. 


64.3, remaining in the receipt of 


the exchequer on the 5th day of 
April, 1771, for the diſpoſition of 
parliament, over and above the ſur- 
plus of the ſinking fund then re— 
maining for the ſame purpoſe. 

17. That all duties, payable on 
account of the harbours of the Iſle 
of Man, do ceaſe and determine. 

That a duty of one penny half- 
penny per ton be laid upon all 
ſhips and veſſels, not being laden, 
or in ballaſt, belonging to any of 
his Majeſty's ſubjects, which ſhall 
arrive or put into any of the har- 


bours in the ſaid iſland. _ | 


That a duty of two pence per 


ton be laid upon all ſuch ſhips and 
veſſels, being laden, or having any 


cargo on board, whether they ſhall 


break bulk, or deliver any part of 


their cargo, or not. 


Phat an additional duty of one 
penny per ton be laid upon all ſhips 


and veſiels, which ſhall be repajred 
in any of the harvours in the faid 


iſland. | | 

That a duty of two pence per 
ton be laid upon all foreign ſhips 
ang veſiels, not being laden, or in 


| [229 
ballaſt only, which ſhall arrive or 
put into any of the harbours in the 


ſaid iſland. 


That a duty of three 'pence per 
ton be laid upon all fore:gn ſhips 
and veſſels, which ſhall arrive or 
put into any of the harbours in the 
ſaid iſland, without breaking bulk, 
or delivering any part of their car- 
goes. | 

That an additional duty of two 
pence per ton be laid upon all fo- 
1e:pn ſhips and veſſels, which ſhall 
break bulk, and deliver any part 


of their cargo. 


That an additional duty of two 


pence per ton be laid upon all ſuch 


foreign ſhips and veſſels as ſhall re- 


pair in any of the harbours in the 
ſaid iſland. . 

That a duty of two ſhillings and 
ſixpence be laid upon every foreign 
ſhip and veſſel which ſhall anchor 
in any of the bays of the ſaid 


_ HMland. 


That aduty of two ſhillings and 
ſixpence per ton be laid upon 
all ſpirits umported into the ſaid 
ifland. | | 
That a duty of one ſhilling and 
ſixpence per hogſhead be laid upon 
all tobacco imported into the ſaid 
inland. | 
That a duty of two ſhillings 
per hundred weight be laid upon 
all teas imported into the ſaid 
iſland, 3 
That a duty of one ſhilling 
per hundred weight be laid upon 
all coffee imported into the ſaid 
iſland. x | 
That a duty of two ſhillings 
and fixpence per ton be laid upon 
all wines imported into the ſaid 
iſtand. | 
That a duty of two pence per 
chalder be laid upon all coals im- 
ported into the ſaid ifland, to be 


1243 reckoned 


230] 
reckoned according to the cocquet 
at the port of exportation. _ 
That a duty, after the rate of 
ten ſhillings per centum, ad valo- 
rem, be laid upon all foreign goods, 
(wine, ſpirits, and falt excepted) 
imported into the {aid iſland. 
That a duty, after the rate of 
five ſhillings per centum, ad valo- 
rem, be id upon other goods, 
imported from Great Britain or 
Ireland, into the ſaid iſland, ex- 
cept licenſed gaopds and falt for the 
fiſheries, of A Han the value of five 
JJ nnnt 
That a duty of three pence per 
quarter be laid upon all corn and 


rom imported into, or exported 


rom the ſaid iſland. 
That a duty of one penny per 


hundred weight be laid upon all 
meal and flower imported into, or 


exported from the ſaid iſland. 


That a duty of fixpence per 


head be laid upon all horſes, and 
black cattle, imported into, or 
exported from the ſaid iſland ; And 
That the faid rates, duties, and 
impoſitions, be applied, ſrom time 
to time, towards amending, re- 
pairing, and ſupporting, the ſeve- 
ral harbours and ſea- ports in the 
ſaid iſland. A bill was accordingly 
paſted for that purpoſe.  _ 


Importation of white oak ftaves 
and heading, from the plantations 


in America; and a bill was ac- 


cordingly brought in and paſſed 
or that purpoſe; vis; fu 

That a bounty of fix pounds be 
allowed tor every 1200, each hun- 
dred containing ſix ſcore, of pipe 
ſaves, each ſtave not being leſs 


than five feet fix inches long, from 


four inches and one half of an inch 
to ſix inches broad, and two inches 
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thick at the thinneſt edge, which 


ſhall be imported, from the firſt 


day of January 1772, to the firſt 


day of January 1775, and in the 


like proportion for any greater or 


leſs number. 
That a bounty of ſix pounds be 
allowed for every 1800 ſuch hun- 
dred of hogſhcad ſtaves, each ftave 
not being leſs than four feet ſix 
inches long, from four inches and 
one half of an inch to ſix inches 
broad, and one inch and one half 
of an inch thick at the thinneſh 


edge, which ſhall be imported, 


from and after the ſaid firſt day of 
January, 1772, to the firft day of 
January, 1775, and in the like 


proportion for any greater or leſs 
number. e | 


That a bounty of fix ppunds be 
allowed for every 2400 ſuch hun- 


dred of barrel ſtaves, each ſtave be- 


ing from three feet fix inches to 
three feet eight inches at the leaſt 


in length, from four inches to five 
inches broad, and one inch and 


one half of an inch thick at the 


thinneſt edge, which ſhall be im- 


ported, from and after the ſaid 
firſt day of January 1772, to the 
firſt day of January 1775; and in 
the like proportion for any greater 


l Ep or leis number, 
23. The following bounties were 


reſolved to be allowed upon the 


That a bounty of fix pounds be 
allowed for every 3600 ach hun- 
dred pieces of pipe, hogſhead, 
and barrel heading, each piece of 
pipe heading being two feet eight 
inches long, each piece of hog{- 
head heading being two feet four 
inches long, and each piece of 
barrel hens being two feet and 
one inch long, at the leaſt ; and 
each ſuch reſpective piece of head- 
ing, being from five to fix inches 
broad, and two inches thick at 
the thinneſt edge; which ſhall be 


im por ted, 


r 
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imported, from and after the ſaid 


firſt day of January 1772, to the 
firſt day of January 1775; and in 
the like proportion for any greater 
or leſs number. | 

That a bounty of four pounds be 
allowed for every 1200 ſuch pipe 
ſtaves, for every 1800 ſuch hogs- 


head ſtaves, for every 2400 ſuch 


barrel ſtaves, and for every 3600 
pieces of ſuch heading, as before 
deſcribed, which ſhall be 1mported, 
from and after the ſaid firſt day of 
January 1775, to the firſt day of 
January 1778. „„ 
That a bounty of two pounds be 


allowed for every 1200 ſuch pipe 


Sum total of ſuch Proviſions as can be aſcertained 


Exceſs of the Proviſions 
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ſtaves, for every 1800 ſuch hogſ- 
head ſtaves, for every 2400 ſuch 
barrel ſtave, and for every 3600 


pieces of ſuch heading, as before 
deſcribed, which ſhall be imported, 


from and after the firſt day of Ja- 


nuary 1778, to the ſaid firſt day of 
January 1781. And, . 


That the ſaid bounty be paid 


out of his Majeſty's cuſtoms. . 

The foregoing reſolutions of the 
Committee of ways and means, 
were the only ones that were agreed 
to by the houſe; and the ſums 
thereby provided for, ſo far as they 
can at preſent be aſcertained, ſtand 
as follows: 1 a 


By the reſolution of December & —— 700000 © o 
By that of December 13 ——— 2037854 19 11 
| By the ſecond of March 11 — 1800000 © o 
By the firft of April 11! — 200000 Q o 
By the ſecond of ditto —— —ſ 691977 7 9 
By the third of ditto —— 1650000 © © 
By the fourth of ditto 6 89658 16 97 
By the fifth of ditto — —— 400000 oO © 
By the ſixth of dittoʒkꝛ | —-— 20000 o o 
By the firſt of April 16 — —— 30291 11 3 
By the ſecond of ditto — — 20000 1 6 


7639782 17 39 
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481003 6 105 
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Copy of a Letter from Capt. William 
Maltby, of his Majeſty's Frigate 


the Favourite, to Mr. Stephens, 
dated the 224 of September, 1770, 
at the Mother Bank. 
$1 R, 


Pa to acquaint the right 


hon. my lords commiſſioners 
of the l that his Majeſty's 


ſloop under my command, is arri- 


ved from Port Egmont in 70 days, 
but laſt from Fyal, where I touch- 
ed for water; have on board the 


jeſty's late ſloop Swift. The event 
of my coming home being of a fin- 

ular nature, I propoſe ſtaying 
Fre, not permitting any commu- 


' nication with the ſhore, diſcover- 


ing the floop's name, or from 
whence, &c. until I receive their 
lordſhip's orders. I herewith en- 


cloſe the copies of my letters to 


the Spaniſh commodore, with his 
letter and tranſlation to me; the 
reſt of the accounts captain Farmer 
ſends; lieutenant Gower will in- 
form you of any other particulars, 


I am, &c. 


WILLIAM Marrev. 


—Bv 
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Extract f a Letter POR * e 
Farmer to Mr. Stephens, dated on 
board the F @vourite, the 22d of 
Arn 1770. 


HE 4th of June, the In- 
duſtry, a Spaniſh fngare, 


ſent an officer on board, 5 
quaint capt. Maltby, that if be 


Favourite. 
officer on board the Spaniſh com- 


anchored in Port Egmont harbour, 
having been, they ſaid, fifty three 
days from Buenos Ayres, put in 
for water, and bound to Port So- 
ledad. The 7th anchored here 


four Spaniſh frigates, which had 


been twenty-ſix days from Buenos 
Ayres, came out in company with 
the Induſtry, and parted with her 
four days before. On the arrival 
of thoſe ſhips, the Induftry hoiſted 

a Spaniſh broad pendant. I now 
ordered moſt of the officers and 


men belonging ta the late Swift, 
officers and company of his Ma- 


on ſhore, to defend the ſettlement; 
and ordered capt. Maltby to get 
the Favourite nearer into Jaſon's 
Cove. - One of the Spanith frigates 


weighed, they would fire into him, 
which he took no notice of, but 
got under ſail. The Spaniſh fri- 
gate fired two ſhot, which dropt 
to leeward of the Favourite ; three 
of them got under way, and kept 
working to windward, as did the 
Capt, Maltby ſent an 


modore, to know the reaſon why 
one of the ſhips under his command 
had fired two ſhot at the Favou- 
rite ; his anſwer was, that they 


were not fired at the F avourite, but 
as ſignals to him. 


Since the firſt appearance of 
thoſe ſhips, I began to clear the 
ſtores out of the Block-houſe. The 


four twelve pounders at the bat- 
tery were ſo ſunk down in water 
and mud, ”E they were entirely 

uſeleis. 


ae 


or 


— C 


id 


© 
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uſeleſs. I had them tranſported to 


the Block-houſe, and had port- 
holes cut out for them, with a plat- 
form before, covered round with 
the cordage. N | 
We now wrote to the Spaniſh 


commodore, defiring, as he had 


received the refreſhments he ſtood 


in need of, that he would depart 


from hence. His anſwers, with 


the preparations they were making, 
left us no doubt of their real in- 


tention. The Spaniſh commodore 
in one of his letters deſired us to 
ſend to view the troops that were 
ready for landing; which we did 
in the evening of the tb. 

Our officers reported them to be 
(ſeamen and all included) about 


ſixteen hundred, with a train of 


artillery ſufficient to reduce a re- 


cular fortification, and five fri- 
gates, from twenty to thirty-two 


| Arp By this time the frigates 
had warped in ſhore, and moored 


head and ſtern, oppoſite to the 


| Block-houſe and battery. At night 
capt, Maltby, with fifty of the Fa- 


vourite's men, came on ſhore, and 


brought with them two fix poun- 
ders, ten ſwivels, ſmall arms, am- 


munition, &. The next morn- 
ing, a part of the Spaniſh troops 


and artillery landed about half a 


mile to the northward of us; when 


they had advanced about half way 
to us from where they had land- 


ed, the reſt of their boats, with 
the remainder of the troops and 


artillery, put off from one of the 
Spaniſh frigates, and rowed right 


in for the Cove, covered by the fire 
of the frigates, whoſe ſhot went 
over the Block-houſe. 
We fired ſome ſhot, and (not 
ſeeing the leaſt probability of being 


1 
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flag of truce, and defired articles 
of capitulation, which were in 


| py 1 Their troops then 
e 


anded, and took poſſeſſion of the 
place. I ſend you by Mr. Gower, 
(late lieutenant of the Swift) who 
goes expreſs, copies of all the let- 
ters, articles and capitulation, re- 
ceipts, &c. that paſſed between the 
Spaniards and us. 


And am, &c. 
GEoRGE FARMER. 


— 96— — kth. Mts. — —— —vC._ 


Copy of a Letter from the Spaniſh 


Commodore John Ignacio Mada- 
riaga to Captain George Farmer, 


dated in the Bay of Cruizada, the 


8th of June, 1770. 
My dear Sir, 


F Abies myſelf with incompa- 


rable ſuperior forces of troops, 
train of artillery, utenſils, ammu- 
nitions, and all the reſt corre ſpond- 
ing, for to reduce a regular forti- 


fication, with 1400 men for diſ- 


embarking, of which 5 26 are of 


choice regular troops, as you may 


ſee : I ſee myſelf in this caſe oblig- 
ed to intimate to you, according 
to the orders of my court, that 
you ſhould quit that begun eſta- 
bliſhment; for if you don't exe- 
cute it amicably, I will oblige you 


by force, and you will be anſwer- | 


e for all the ill reſults of the 


action and meaſures I ſhall take. 


I am always at your ſervice, pray 


unto God to preſerve you many 


years. 
I kiſs your hand, &c. 


JohN I6nacio MapakIaca. 


able againſt ſuch a ſuperior force 


to defend the ſettlement) hoiſted a 


_ Copy 
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Copy of a Letter from Capt. George 


armer to the Spaniſh Commodore 


Fohn Ignacio Madariaga, dated 


at Port Egmont the 8th of June, 
1770. f 
SIR, 


S you have received the re- 


freſhments of water, &c. you 


ſtood in need of, my order from 
his Britannic Majeſty, my royal 
maſter, is to warn you forthwith 


to depart from this port, and all 


the iſlands called Falkland's, 
having firſt been diſcovered by the 
ſubjects of the crown of England, 
ſent out by the government there- 
of for that purpoſe, and of right 
belong to his Majeſty; and his 


Majeſty having given orders for 


the ſettlement thereof, the ſubjects 


of no other power can have an 
tion, you ſhould be determined to 
maintain your new eltabliſhment, 


title to eſtabliſh themſelves therein, 
without the King's permiſſion. 


I am, &c. 
GEORGE FARMER, 


— 


Copy of a Letter from the Spaniſh 
Commodore Fohn Ignacio Mada- 


riaga, to Captains Farmer and 
Maltby, dated in the Bay of Cru. 
zada, the gth of June, 1770. 


George Farmer and William 
 Malthy, or any others that com- 
mand the Engliſh Forces by Sea 

and Land, in this Bay of the 

Cruizada, | : 


| GENTLEMEN, | 

Obody ovght to make an 
N eſtabliſhment, and much leſs 
to fortiſy themſelves in theſe iſlands, 
ports, and coaſts of Magellan, 
without the permiſhon of his Ca- 
tholic Majeſty, my reſpectable ſo- 
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vereign ; and as you have not that 
permiſſion, you ought to abandon 
and quit this bay, batteries on 
ſhore, and the ſettlement which 
you have begun. If you will give 
me authentic proof that you will 
quickly, and with good will do 
this, I will put with peace and 
quietneſs my troops on ſhore, and 
yours will be treated with all the 
conſideration and attention that 
correſponds to the good harmony 
that ſubſiſts between our ſove- 
reipns; and I will permit that 
you may carry with you all that 
you have got on ſhore, and be- 
ongs to you lawfully, and what 
you cannot carry, or won't carry, 


I will give a receipt, that upon this 


ſubject the two courts intereſted 


may ſettle the affair. | 
But if, contrary to all expecta- 


J will avail myſelf of the forces 
under my command, to make you 
quit the place with the fire of my 
apy and muſquets ; and you will 
de the cauſe of your own ruin, and 
the fatal conſequences of the warm 
attack that I ſhall make, both by 
fea and land, in order to obtain 
by force the accompliſhment of 


my orders, if from this intimation 


ſhould not reſult the effect I deſire. 
Before I begin to fire, I admoniſh 
you for once, twice, and more 
times, that with good will you may 
quit the place, the territory and 
bay, where I find you introduced 
againſt the will of their proper 
owner, which is my royal maſter, 
although with leſs notice I have 2 
juf cauſe to begin my operations, 
from the paſſages that have paſſed 
with Mr. Cutby Hunt. I have 


been deſirous to exceed in atten- 
tion, in order to put myſelf {till 
: more 


— 
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more in the right, and to ſtand 


excuſed on my part, for the poſ- 


ſibly to be avoided hoſtilities and 


their conſequences. 

After this attention, I aſſure 
you, that if you do not in fifteen 
minutes after this letter ſhall have 
been delivered into your hands, 
by my officer of orders, give a ca- 
tegorical and favourable anſwer to 
my intent, I will begin the opera- 
tions directed to obtain it, conſi- 
dering the want of anſwer in the 
time prefixed, as a tacit negative, 
that you will not quit or abandon 
with good will this place, and an 


expreſs obſtinacy to maintain your 


reſolution. In this caſe you will 
experience the brilliancy and ſpi- 


rit with which the troops and ſea- 


men under my command, know 
how to operate, notwithſtanding 


the inclemency of the ſeaſon. 
You will meditate upon the fatal 


conſequences to the innocent ſub- 
jects of his Britannic Majeſty, 
if, inſtead of the kind treatment 


U offer you, you oblige me to uſe 
the moſt rigid, as indiſpenſable in 


rhe preſent caſe, 
At all events, I wiſh to ſerve 


you with all civility in what re- 


gards your perſons, which I pray 
God to preſerve many years. On 
board the frigate Induſtry, at an- 
chor in the Bay of the Cruizada, 


the gth of June, 1770. 


I kiſs your hands, &c. 


Jonx Icnacio MADARIAOGA. 


Copy of a Letter from the Spaniſh 


Commodore John Ignacio Mada- 


riaga, to Captains Farmer and 


1235 
Malthy, dated in the bay of Crui- 
zaaa, the gth of Fune, 1770. 
My dear Sirs, . 
Fter having wrote the adjoin- 
ing letter of the ſame date, 
I receive by my orderly officer, two 
letters of yours upon the ſame 
ſubject and the ſame reaſons, and 
for to avoid a repetition, which is' 
prejudicial to the quickneſs that 1s 
requiſite, I anſwer you both in 
this. | | 
Your letters are reduced only to 
warn me to quit this port, ftrength- 


ening your reaſons to juſtify the 


right you have of poſſeſſing the 
new eſtabliſhment. Notwithſtand- 
ing all you have expreſſed, I ne- 
vertheleſs confirm what I have 
wrote in the adjoined, becauſe your 
figured reaſons and rights do not 


appear ſufficient, 


Was I a Spaniſh ambaſſador in | 


London, I would demonftrate the 


Juſt and legal titles of my ſovereign 
to theſe ;Fands and lands of Ma- 
gellan; but this does not e 
to this day; nor is it my buſineſs 
to queſtion rights, only to proceed 
to doing, leaving or ſubmitting 
to our courts the deciſions of right 
and property, fo I confirm what I 
have ſaid in the adjoincd, remain- 
ing always at your ſervice, pray 
unto God to preſerve you many 
years. 5 | 
J kiſs your hand, &c. 

JohN Icnacio MA DARIACGA. 


0 


Copy of a Letter from Capt. Farmer 
to' the Spaniſh Commodore John 
Ignacio Madariaga, dated at Pert 
Egment, the gib of Fune, 1770. 

515 WS KR, 

| Our letters of the 8th and this 
day's date, I have received, 

In 


- 1 
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in which you threaten, purſuant 
to your orders, to ſend me from 
henee by force of arms. 
are not always deemed hoſtilities, 
nor can I think you mean, in a 
time of e peace, to put 
them in execution; more eſpecial- 

12. you allow there now / ſubſiſts 
the greateſt harmony between the 
two crowns. 


I make not the leaſt doubt of 


your being thoroughly convinced, 
that the King of Great Britain, 
my royal maſter, has forces ſuffi- 
cient to demand ſatisfaction in all 
parts of the globe, of any power 


whatſoever, that may offer to inſult 


the Britiſh flag. Therefore was 


the time limited ſhorter than the 
fifteen minutes you have allowed, 


it ſhould make no alteration in my 
determined reſolution to defend the 
charge committed to me, to the ut- 
moſt of my power, | 


Ard am, &c. 


Grozes Farmer. 


9 — 


Copy of the articles of capitulation be- 


tween captains George Farmer and 
W:lliam Maltby, commanders of his 
Britannic Iajeſiy's forces by fea 
and land at Port Egmont and Falk- 
land's Ifiands, and Don Fohn 
Ignacio Madariaga, major-general 


of the royal navy of his Cathclic 


Majeſty, dated the 10th of June, | 


1770. 
Fir Article. 


FT HAT we will deliver to the 
ſaid commander the block- 


houſe, with its guns, and whatever 
5 8 2 


appertains to it within or without, 
likewiſe the battery commanding 


Jaſon's Cove, being ſenfible of the 


Words 


ation. 
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ſuperior forces with which we are 


attacked by ſea and land. 


Anſwer. | 

That the block-houſe battery, 
and the reſt, muſt be delivered im- 
mediately to the colonel] Don An- 
tonio Gutiarroz, commander of the 
Spaniſn troops. 

Secend Article. 

That the King's colours be kept 
flying on the ſhore until we em- 
bark, and the ſame on board his 
Majeſty's ſloop Favourite, and that 
the officers and troops be permitted 
to remain in their quarters as be- 
ore . 

ED F 
That they will be allowed their 
quarters on ſhore for the oilicers 


and troops until they embark, and 


likewiſe their colours flying ou 


ſhore and on board the Favourite, 


but without exerciſing any other 


juriſdiction except with their own 


people, they being only there for 
a time limited until their embark- 


| Third Article. 
That we may be permitted to 
carry, in his Majeſty's ſloop Favou- 
rite, wherever we ſhall think pro- 
per, the officers, troops, ſeamen, 
ammunition of all kinds, proviſions 
and ſtores as much as we may think 
neceſſary, and depart as foon as we 
c 
Anſwer. 


That the troops muſt preciſely 


go in the Favourite frigate, with 
the ſeamen and whatever effects 


ſne can carry, to be tranſported 
out of the American dominions 
belonging to the Catholic King 
my maſter, after duly delivering 
every thing in proper form to Don 
Philip Ruiz Puento, governor of 


theſe iſlands of Magellan, reſiding 
in the eaſtermoſt, to which we will 
$f . jiming⸗ 
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immediately give an account, that 


he may come in perſon, or ſend 


his deputy, without delay, to take 
charge of the ſtore-houle, ſtores, 
&c. that the Engliſh have; as this 


is part of his government, he 1s 


and will be anſwerable to my So- 


vereign for the good huſbandry of 


what will be delivered to him, or 
to his deputy, commiſſioned for 
that purpoſe ; and till this can be 
performed with all requiſite forma- 
lities, the Favourite ſhall not move, 


unleſs by any accident Don Philip 


Ruiz Puento, or his deputy, ſhould 
delay coming; in which cate, if it 
ſhouid exceed forty days, the Fa- 
vourite may ſail whenever they think 
proper, with all that ſhe can carry, 


but ſhe can never go out until 
twenty days after one of the fri- 


gates under my command; and 
for the further ſecurity of obſerv- 
ing the capitulation, the Favourite 
frigate ſnall be diſmantled, by put- 
ting her rudder on ſhore. 

5 Fourth Article. | 

That what we ſhall not be able 
to carry with us, you will give us 
receipts for, expreſling every article 


left here, that we may be able to 
give an account thereof when re- 


quired, 

„ | 
There will be receipts given for 
all the ſtores, &c. that his Britan- 
nic Majeſty's ſloop Favourite can- 
not carry. | | 
; Fifth Article. 

That at the time we are goin 
to embark on board his Majetty's 


loop Favourite (after concluding 


the inventories, and deliverin 
every thing to you in proper fend 
we may have liberty to marehi off 
under arms, with drums beating, 
colours flymg, &c. wichout being 
incommoded vi nj ured, 
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Anſwer. 

That at the time of their em- 
barking on board the Favourite, 
they muſt acquaint the Spanith 
commodore thereof to agree upon 
the hour, as the Engliſh are not 
allowed to take arms without giv- 
ing notice to the ſaid commander, 
that he may give orders to be ob- 
ſerved what they have deſired, in 
order that they may not be incom- 
moded or injured at their depar- 
ture; but ſhould they do contra y 
to the above, it will be taken for a 


contempt, and they will be anſwer- 


able for the reſult. 
Sixth Article. 

That, to prevent diſorder, an of- 
ficer with a few men may take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the block-houſe. 

An fever. | 

For to prevent diſorder, and to 
take poſſeſſion of the block-houſe 
with regularity and good order, 
the colonel Don Antonio Gutiar- 
roz will march with all his troops, 
and will have in the ſettlement for 
the preſent only a company of gre- 
nadiers, | 85 

| Seventh Article. | 
That the cordage and other ma- 
terials that ſerved for parapets, &c. 
at the batteries, may be put into 
the ſtore-houſes, under lock and 
key, until proper inventories can 
be taken, or that we may carry 
them on board the Favourite. 
| Anſwer, | 

The cordage and all the mate- 
rials that ſerved for parapets at the 
batteries wiil be pur in ſtorehouſes, 
which keys will be delivered to 
the Englith till the inventories are 
drawn in proper form, and they 
embarked on board the Favourite as 


granted, 


Tram 
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and delivered by Prince de Maſe- 

rano, Ambaſſador Extraordinary 
From his Catholic Majeſty, dated 
, the 22d day of Fanuary, 1771. 


IS Britannic Majeſty having 


, complained of the violence 


which was committed on the roth 


of June, 1770, at the iſland com- 


- monly called the Great Malouine, 


and by the Erglith, Falkland's- 
Iſland, in obliging by force, the 
commander and ſubjedcts of his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty, to evacuate the 
Port, by them called Egmont; a 
ſtep offenſive to the honour of his 
crown ;---the Prince de Maſerano, 
ambaſſador extraordinary of his 
Catholic Majeſty, has received or- 
ders to declare, and declares, that 
his Catholic Majeſty, conſidering 


the deſire with which he is animat- 


ed for peace, and for the mainte- 
nance of good harmony with his 


Britannic Majeſty, and reflecting 
that this event might interrupt 


it, has ſeen with diſpleaſure this 
expedition tending to diſturb it; 
and in the perſuaſion in Which 
he is, of the reciprocity of ſenti- 


ments of his Britannic Majeſty; 
and of its being far from his inten- 
tion to authorize any thing that 


might diſturb the good underſtand- 


ing between the two courts ; his 
Catholic Majeſty does diſavow the 
ſaid violent enterprize ; and in 
conſequence, the Prince de Maſe- 


rano declares, . that his Catholic 


Majeſty engages to give immediate 
orders, that things ſhall be reſtored 
in the Great Malouine, at the Port 
called Egmont, preciſely to the 


ſtate, in Which they were before 
the 10th of June, 1770: for which 
purpoſe his Catholic Majeſty will 


give orders to one of his officers, 
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to deliver up to the officer, autho. 
rized by his Britannic Majeſty, the 
port and fort called Egmont ; with 
all the artillery, ſtores, and effects 


of his Britannic Majeſty, and his 


ſubjects, which were at that place, 
the day above named; agreeable _ 
to the inventory which. has been 
made of them, 9 5 

The Prince de Maſerano de- 


clares at the ſame time, in the 


name of the King his maſter, that 


the engagement of his ſaid Catho- 


lic Majeſty, to reſtore to his Eri- 


tannic Majeſty, the poſſeſſion of 
the fort and port called Egmont; 
cannot, nor ought, any wiſe, to 


affect the queſtion of the prior 


right of ſovereignty of the Malouine 
iſlands otherwiſe called Falkland's 


iſlands. In witneſs whereof, I, the 


underwritten, ambaſſador extraor- 


dinary, have ſigned the preſent 
declaration with my uſual ſigna- 
ture, and cauſed it to be ſealed 


with our arms. London, the 22d 

day of January, 177117 

IL. S.) Signed 
| Le Prince de Maſerano. 


Tranſlation of the Earl of Rochford's 


acceptance, dated the 22d day of 


Fanuary, 1771, of the Prince de 


Maſerano's Declaration of the ſam? 
date. : 

T T IS Catholic Majeſty having 

authoriſed the Prince of Ma- 


ſerano, his ambaſſador extraordi- 


nary, to offer, in his Majeſty's 
name, to the King of Great B:1- 
tain, a ſatisfaction for the injury 
done to his Britannic Majelty by 
diſpoſfeſſing him of the port and 
fort of Port Egmont; and the faid 
ambaſſador having this day ſigned 
a declaration, which he 2 
| | del 
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delivered to me, expreſſing there- 
in, that his Catholic Majzſty, be- 
ing deſirous to reſtore the good har- 
mony and friendſhip which before 
ſubſiſted between the two crowns, 
does diſavow the expedition again{t 
Port Egmont, in which force has 
been uſed againſt his Britannic 
Majeſty's poſſeſſions, commander, 
and ſubjects; and does alſo engage 
that all things ſhall be immediate- 
ly reſtored to the preciſe ſituation 
in which they ſtood before the 1oth 
of June, 1770. And that his Ca- 


tholic Majeſty ſhall give orders, in 


conſequence, to one of his officers, 
to deliver up to the officer, autho- 
rized by his Britannic Majeſty, the 
port and fort of Port Egmont, as 
alſo all his Britannic Majeſty's ar- 
tillery, ſtores, and effects, as well 

as thoſe of his ſubjects, according 
to the inventory which has been 
made of them. And the ſaid am- 
baſſador having moreover engaged, 
in his Catholic Majeſty's name, 
that what is contained in the ſaid 
declaration ſhall be carried into 
effect by his ſaid Catholic Majeſty; 
and that duplicates of his Catholic 
Majeſty's orders to his officers ſhall 
be delivered into the hands of one 
of his Britannic Majeſty's principal 
ſecretaries of ſtate within ſix weeks: 
his ſaid Britannic Majeſty, in order 
to new the ſame friendly diſpoſi- 
tions on his part, has authoriſed 
me to declare, that he will look 
upon the ſaid declaration of Prince 
de Maſerano, together with the full 

performance of the ſaid engage- 
ment, on the part of his Catholic 
Majeſty, as a ſatisfaction for the 
injury done to the crown of Great 
Britain. In witneſs whereof, I, 


underwritten, one of his Britannic 
Majeſty's principal ſecretaries of 
ſtate, have ſigned thele preſents 


[2 2 
with my uſual ſignature, and cauſed 
them to be ſealed with our arms. 
London, the 22d day of January, 


1771. 


8. Signed 


4 4 
_ — — Tx 


Tranſlation of his Catholic Majeſty's 
orders, figniſied by the Balio Fray 
Don Julian de Arriaga, to Don 


Philip Rue Puente, dated Pardo, 


7th of February, 1771. 


1 being agreed between the 


King and his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty, by a convention ſigned at 
London on the 22d of January 
laſt paſt, by the prince of Maſe- 


rano and the earl of Rochford, 
that the Great Malouine, called 
by the Engliſh Falkland Iſland, 


ſhould be immediately replaced in 


the preciſe ſituation in which it 
was before it was evacuated by 
them on the 1oth of June laſt year; 


I ſignify to you, by the King's or- 


ders, that as ſoon as the perſon 


commiſſioned by the court of Lon- 


don ſhall preſent himſelf to you - 
with this, you order the delivery 
of the port de la Cruizada or Eg- 
mont, and its fort and dependen- 


cies, to be effected; as alſo that 


of all the artillery, ammunition, 
and effects, that were found there, 


eg om. to his Britannic Majeſty 
and his ſubjects, according to the 


inventories ſigned by George Far- 


mer and William Maltby, Eſqrs. 
on the 11th of July of the ſaid year, 
at the time of their quitting the 
ſame, of which I ſend you the in- 
cloſed copies, authenticated under 


my hand; and that as ſoon as the 


one and the other ſhall be effected, 
with the due formalities, you cauſe 
| to 


RocuroRD. 
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to retire immediately the officer, 
and other ſubje&s of the King, 
which may be there. God pre- 
ſerve you many years. 1 85 


Pardo, 7th of Feb. 1771. (Signed) 
The Balio Fray Don Julian de 
Arriaga. 


To Don Philip Ruez Puente. 


Tube Speech of the Speaker of the Houſe 


cf Commons, when he reprimanded 


Hugh Roberts, late Conſtable and 


Returning Officer at the laſt Elec— 
tion for the Borough of 
Shoreham, in the County of Suſſeæ, 
upon his Knees, at the Bar of the 
ſaid Houje, on Thurſday the 14th 
Day of February, 1771. 


_ Hough Roberts, 5 
Y OU have been convicted, up- 

on the cleareſt and moſt ſa- 
tisfactory proof, of returning a 
member to this houſe, ar, a 
very great majority of votes admit- 
ted by yourſelf, and which now 
ſtand upon the poll. 


This offence, conſidered in the 


abſtract, and without the accom- 
panying circumſtances, is a crime 
of an atrocious nature; it ſtrikes 
at the very being of this houſe : 
for, if practices of this ſort were 
to obtain, the commons of Great- 
Britain, who are now the repre- 
ſentatives of the free people of this 
kingdom, would be merely the de- 


legates of corrupt returning offi- 


cers. 
In vain have our anceſtors been 
anxiouſly careful to ſecure the frce- 


dom of elections, by all the ineans_ 


human wiſdom and foreſiglit could 
ſuggeſt; in vain 
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Neaw 


have they parti- 


\ 


cularly gearded againſt the partiaz 
lity of the returning officer, and 
obliged him, by every tie, to a 
faithful diſcharge of that truſt, 
which the conſtitution hath repoſed 
in his hands, if men are to be 
found daring enough to ſend mem- 
bers to this Fouls, who were never 
choſen by the legal eleQors. 

You have ſaid that you did not 
receive the votes abſolutely, but 
only admitted them to poll condi- 
tionally, and ſubject to future re- 


viſion, as appears by the queries 


ſet againſt their names. 


I chink this circumſtance, alone, 
was it true, would not much avail 


you; for I have always been of opi- 


nion (although I do not know that 
the reſolutions of the houſe have 


gone ſo far) that the practice of re- 
ceiving votes with queries by the 
mere authority of the returning 
officer, and without the conſent of 
the parties, is illegal; I am ſure it 
is dangerous; for, if once it be ad- 
mitted by this houſe, that the re- 
turning officer has a right to receive 
votes upon terms which are to ſub- 
ject them to his future deciſion, 
after the poll is cloſed, and the 
numbers known, it will always be 
in the power of that officer, fo to 
manage the queried votes, as to 


return which of the candidates he 
pleaſes; and, if he 1s either an art- 


ful man himſelf, or artfully aſſiſted 
by others, he will alſo be able ſo 
to do the buſineſs, as to make it 


difficult to ſet aſide what he hath 
done, and more difficult to puniſh 
him for doing it. | 


But your caſe does not afford 
you even this excuſe; for it has 
been proved, that, although you 
reſerved the queried votes for fu- 
ture diſcuſſion and re-conſideration, 
you made your return without 

either, 
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either, as ſoon a3 the poll was over; majority of the electors ; and that 
rejecting, as you declared, all thoſe the members of it bind themſelves 
who had voted for one of the can- to one another, and to ſecrecy, by 
didates (which amounted to a great oaths, in writing, and bonds with 
majority of the whole) on account, large penalties; that they carry on 
as you alledged, of corruption; this ſcandalous trafic by a ſelect 
notwithſtanding you had admini- committee, who never appear or 
ſtered the oath againſt bribery to vote at any election, on account 
all, except one, of thoſe you of their ſcruples of conſcience, 
thought proper to reject. having actually received the ſtipu- 
There are, however, circum- lated price of the borough; but 
ſtances in your caſe which greatly that the reſt of the members of this 
extenuate your offence, and which club vote as they are directed by 
the houſe hath, with pleaſure, laid their committee, and without heſi- 
hold of, to mitigate the ſeverity tation, take the oath againſt bribe- 
of your puniſhment ; and this they ry (as they did in the preſent in- 
have done at the recommendation ftance) and, when election is over, 
of thoſe very reſpectable gentlemen receive their ſhare of the price 
who compoſed that committee, which has been paid to their fac- 
which, by its conduct upon this tors. 
occaſion, hath merited, not only You proved likewiſe that you 
the thanks of this houſe, but the voluntarily quitted this club in 
general applauſe of the public. — February laſt, when there was no 
By a ſteady attention to juſtice, vacancy, and when you could have 
and a firm perſeverance in obtain- no expectation of being the re- 
ing it, they have ſurmounted a va- turning officer, in caſe a ny 
riety of difficulties, in carrying in- ſhould happen, —It has likewiſe. 
to execution a new law, which has appeared in evidence that you act- 
founded a new court of judicature, ed by the advice of counſel. | 
for the trial of parliamentary elec- And you have inſiſted, that, 
tions; a law, which, if it continues though you may have acted ille- 
to be executed, for the future, with gally, you have not acted intenti- 


— 


vw 


equal abilities and integrity, as it onally wrong ; and that you ſhould 

G has been in this inſtance, will be not have rejected the queried votes, 

: _ a blefling to this country, and do if you had not been convinced in 
Th honour to the memory of the per- your conſcience that they were all 
T ſon who planned it, and to the par- corrupted. | Re a nn, 

= lament which adopted and paſſed Theſe are the favourable circum- 

n It. 5 ſtances under which the houſe have 

b _ You have proved, that you were conſidered your caſe; and, on ac- 

| formerly member of a th in the count of them, have inflicted upon 

4 borough over which you preſided, you the mildeſt puniſhment that 
OED which hath profanely aſſumed the the nature of their proceedings 

1 name of the Chriſtian Club; a will permit. 

« club, inſtituted for the moſt in- And I am, in obedience to their 

1. amous purpoſe, that of ſelling the commands to REPRIMAND you 

- borough to the higheſt bidder ; for this offence ; which I now do. 

„ that this club conſiſts of a great And I am, by thcir order, to ac- 
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quaint you, which 1 alſo do, that 
you are diicharged, paying your 
fees. 8 


His Excellency George, Lord Viſcount 
Texwnſend, Lord Lieutenant Ge- 


neral and General Governor of Ire- 


land, his Speech to both Houſes of 


Parliament at Dublin, on Tueſany 
the 20th of Feb. 1771. a 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
TT 1s with the trueſt ſatisfaction 
that I obey his Majeſty's com- 
mands to meet you again in Parlia- 
ment. 


The affection which his Majeſty 
bears to his faithful ſubjects of Ire- 
land, and his readineſs to concur 


with you 1n every meaſure which 
may conduce to their proſperity, 


have determined his Majeſty to call 
you together at this time, that you 


may take into your ſerious conſi- 
deration ſuch laws as ſhall be im- 
mediately neceſſary for the general 
good of this country. 


The preſent high price of corn 


is an object of the firſt importance, 
and demands your utmoſt atten- 
tion; and J alſo recommend to you 


the continuance or revival of ſuch 
laws as from experience have prov- 


ed of advantage to the public. 


I have particular pleaſure in be- 
ing able to inform you, that not 


only the uſual bounties on the ex- 


portation of Iriſh linens have been 
continued by the Britiſh parlia- 
ment, but that they have been ſtill 
further extended; a circumſtance 
which I hope will be productive 
of beneficial effects to that manu- 
facture. | 5 

Gentlemen of the Houſe of Com- 

mons, | 8 

As I have reaſon to expect, that, 

with very ſtrict œconomy, the du- 
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ties which were granted laſt ſeſſion 
of parliament, and which will not 
expire until Chriſtmas next, may 


be ſufficient to anſwer the expenccs 


of his Majeſty's government, I am 

act now to aſk for any further ſup- 

ES 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 
The increaſe of his Majeſty's 

royal family, by the birth of an- 

other princeſs, ſince the laſt ſeſſion 


of parl:ament, 1s an event in which 


we are all intereſted, and muſt af- 


ford us the ſincereſt pleaſure. 
His Majeſty's paternal care of 


this kingdom requires every return 
of gratitude on your part; and [ 
have no doubt from your known 
loyalty, that you will manifeſt your 
ſenſe of his goodneſs by the temper 
and unanimity of your proceed- 
Ings. „„ 5 

I rejoice in this opportunity of 
co-operating with you for the pub- 
lic welfare, and I flatter myſelf 
our endeavours will be mutually 
to bring this ſeſſion to a ſpeedy and 
happy concluſion. 


— 


— — — 


The humble Addreſſes of the Lord; foie 
ritual and temporal, in Parliament 


aſſembled, _ p 


To the King's moſ? . Majeſty. 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 
E your Majeſty's moſt duti- 
| ful and loyal ſubjects, the 


lords ſpiritual and temporal in par- 


liament aſſembled, beg leave hum- 


bly to expreſs our moſt grateful 


thanks to your Majeſty, for the 
many proofs which we have Te- 


ceived of your Majeſty's affection 
for your faithful ſubjects of this 


kingdom, and for this, in paru- 
cular, which your Majeſty 15 no 
graciouſly pleaſed to afford us, in 

. your 


I. 


—_— Rv. 


your readineſs to concur with your 


parliament in ſuch meaſures as 
may be conducive to their pro- 


ſperity. 
We further beg leave to aſſure 


vour Majeſty, that we will endea- 


your to fulfil your Majeſty's graci- 
ous purpoſe, in calling us together 
at this time, by taking into our 


ſerious conſideration ſuch matters 


as ſhall be found to be neceſſary 
for the general good of this coun- 
try, and more particularly thoſe 


which have been recommended to 
us this day from the throne. 


We cannot omit expreſſing our 
thankfulneſs for, and ſatisfaction 


in, the continuance and extenſion, 
by the Britiſh parliament, of the 
bounties on the exportation of Iriſh 


linens. 

We moſt ſincerely congratulate 
your Majeſty on the happy increaſe 
of your royal family, by the birth 
of another princeſs ſince the laſt 
ſeſſion of parliament ; and we have 
the fincereſt joy in an event which 


contributes to the ſecurity we have 
in your Majeſty's royal houſe, of 


every thing that 15 dear and valu- 


able to us. 


We have the trueſt ſenſe of the 


many inſtances which your Majeſty | 


hath been pleaſed to afford us, of 
your paternal care, and particular- 
ly your continuing the lord viſ- 
count Townſend in the govern- 


ment of this kingdom; of which, 


as his experience enables him to 


form the trueſt judgment, ſo his 


candour and integrity will, we 


doubt not, move him to make the 


juſteſt repreſentation. . 
We beg leave to expreſs our fin- 
cere deſire on this, and every other 
occahon, to conduct ourſelves, in 
whatever may come before us, with 
temper aad unanimity, and with 
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all that dutiful reſpect which 
may beſt expreſs a grateful and 
becoming ſenſe of your Majeſty's 
goodneſs to us, and our faithful 
attachments to your Majeſty's ſa- 
cred perſon, your family and go- 
vernment. 


* 4 
— — 


ah 
— 


The humble Addreſs of the Knights, 
Citizens, and Burgess, in Pare 
liament afſembled, 

To the King's moſt excellent Majeſty. 
Moſt gracious Sovereign, 

E your Majeſty's moſt duti- 


ful and loyal ſubjects, the 
commons of Ireland, in parlia- 


ment aſſembled, beg leave to ex- 
preſs, in the moſt dutiful manner, 


our unbounded gratitude to your 
Majeſty for the affection you are 


graciouſly pleaſed to declare to- 


wards your faithful ſubjects of Ire- 


land, and your readineſs to concur 


with us in every meaſure which 
may conduce to their proſperity. 
We return our moſt humble 


thanks to your Majeſty, for giving 
us this opportunity of taking into 


our conſideration ſuch laws as ſhall 
be found *mmediately neceſſary for 
the general good of this kingdom, 
and for the reviving thoſe which 


from experience have proved of 


advantage to the public; and we 
aſſure your Majeſty, that, with 


hearts full of eratitude, we aſcribe. 


a S | 
this, and every other benefit we 


receive, to the ſpontaneous dic- 
tates of your Majeſty's royal juſtice 


and benignity. 

We acknowledge the great wiſ- 
dom and humanity of your Majeſty 
in recommending to us, as an ob- 


ject of the higheſt importance, the 


preſent high price of corn in this 
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We place the juſteſt confidence 
in your Majeſty's gracious favour 


and protection, for the ſupport and 


encouragement of our principal 
branch of trade, the linen manu— 
facture; and we are happy to find, 
that not only the uſual bounties on 
the exportation of our linens have 
been continued, but that they have 
been further extended by the Bri- 
tiſh parliament. 

When we conſider the preſent 
fituation of this country, with re- 
gard to trade, we have the highelt 


ſatisfaction in being informed, 


that, with very ſtrict economy, the 
duties which were granted laſt ſeſ- 
ſion of parliament, and which will 
not expire till Chriſtmas next, may 
be ſufficient to anſwer the expences 
of your Majeſty's government, and 


that no further ſupplies are to be 


aſked for. = | 

And we beg leave to aſſure your 
Majeſty, that as nothing can pive 
us greater ſatisfaction than your 


Majeſty's approbation of our con- 
duct, ſo nothing can affect us more 


ſenſibly than any mark of your 
royal diſpleaſure, and that we are 
incapable, even in thought, of at- 


tempting any thing againſt your 


Majeſty's authority, or the rights 


of the Crown of Great- Britain, 
from whence we own, with the 


utmoſt gratitude, we derive our 


principal protection and ſupport. 
We acknowledge, with the moſt 
perfect ſubmiſſion, that we are ever 


tenacious of the honour of grant- 
ing ſupplies to your Majeſty, and 


of being the firſt movers therein, 


as they are the voluntary tribute 


of grateful hearts to the beſt of 


monarchs ; and we moſt humbly 
beſeech your Majeſty, that your 
Majetty will not permit our zeal 
in this particular to be conitrued 


* 


into an invaſion of your M:yeſty's 
royal authority, than which no- 
thing can be more diſtant from 
our thoughts. And we beg leave 


to. affure your Majeſty, that your 


Majeſty's rights are equally dear 
to us as our own, as we are ſenj- 
ble that our happineſs depends 


upon the preſervation of both in- 


violate, | 

We congratulate your Majeſty 
on the increaſe of your Majefty's 
royal family, by the birth of an- 


other princeſs, ſince the laſt ſeſſion 


of parliament; an event the moſt 
intereſting to us, as we conſider 
every addition to your royal family 
as an increaſe of ſtrength to the 
Proteſtant intereſt, and to the hap- 
pineſs of this kingdom. | 


We return our moſt humble 


thanks to your Majeſty for conti- 
nuing his excellency the lord viſ- 


count Townſend in the govern- 
ment of this kingdom, from whoſe 


approved integrity, and from whole 
long knowledge and experience of 
us and our ſentiments, we are per- 
ſuaded a juſt repreſentation will be 


made of onr loyalty and duty to 


the beſt of princes. 


— 


Addreſſes to the Lord-Lieutenant. 


The humble Addreſs of the Lords pi 


ritual and temporal, in Parliament 


affembled. ; | 


May it pleaſe your Excellency, 
E his Majeſty's moſt duti- 
ful and loyal ſubjefts, the 

lords ſpiritual and temporal in par- 

liament aſſembled, return your Ex- 
cellency our moſt fincere thanks 


for your moſt excellent ſpeech to 


both houſes of parliament. 


We 
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We are happy in the opportunity 


which his Majeſty hath been graci- 


ouſly pleaſed to afford us, of meet- 
ing your Excellency again in par- 
liament; and we cannot but con- 


ſider ourſelves as under an obliga- 
tion to your Excellency, for the 


ſatio faction which you are pleaſed to 
expreſs on that occaſion, and for 
your mott obliging readineſs to co- 


operate with us for the public wel- 


fare. We ſhall not fail of taking 
into our conſideration the 1mport- 


ant particulars recommended to us 


by your Excellency. 
We acknowledge with thankful- 


neſs the continuance and extenſion, 
by the Britiſh parliament, of the 


bounties on the exportation of Iriſh 


linens, and conſider ourſelves as 


indebted to your Exceliency, for 
your kind attention to that great, 
branch of trade and manufactures. 
We rejoice with your Excellency 
on the increaſe of his Majeſty's 
royal family, by the birth of an- 
other princeſs, as every ſuch event 


affords us an additional ſecurity in 


ſupport of our religion, laws, and 
liberties, = | 

Your Excellency's experience 
and knowledge in the affairs of 
this kingdom call upon us to unite 


our endeavours with yours to pro- 


mote the good of the public; and 
we truft we ſhall, with a becoming 


temper and unanimity, co-operate 


with your Excellency to bring this 


ſetfion to a ſpeedy and happy con- 


cluſion.“ 
His Excellency's Anſwer, 
My Lords, 


this your very kind and obliging 


addreſs. The favourable opinion 


which you are pleaſed to expreſs 


F Return you my ſincere thanks for 


[245 
of me affords me the greateſt plea- 
ſure : it has been, and will be, my 
endeavour to deſerve it. You may 
rely upon my faithful repreſenta- 
tion to his Majeſty 1n every thing 
which concerns you and this coun- 


try; and I flatter myſelf that, thro? 


the harmony which ſubſiſts be- 
tween us, our joint end-avours 
w:ll be effectual to promote the 
public welfare, which I have much 
at heart. 


— 


T he humble Agdreſs of the Knights, 
Citizens, and Burgeſſes, in Par- 
liament afjembled. 


May it pleaſe your Excellency, 
| E his Majeſty's moſt duti- 
ful and loyal ſubjeRs, the 
commons of Ireland, in parliament 
aſſembled, return your Excellency 
our mot unfeigned thanks ſor your 


moſt excellent ſpeech from the 


throne, and beg leave to expreſs 
our ſincere congratulations on this 
parliament being appointed to 
meet again. 8 
We acknowledge with great gra- 
titude the continuance and exten- 
Hon of the bounties given by the 
Britiſh parhament, on the exporta- 
tion of Iriſh linens. | 
We return your Excellency 
thanks for the information you 
have been pleaſed to give us, that 
you have reaſon to expect that the 


duties which were granted the laft 


ſeſſion of parliament may be ſufi- 
cient to anſwer the expences of his 
Majeſty's government, and that 
you are not now to alk for any fur- 
ther ſupply. | 

Wie ſhall with the trueſt pleaſure 
co-operate with your Excellency 
in all that may tend to the public 


welfare, and in all our delibera- 
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tions ſhall obſerve that temper and 
unanimity which alone can render 


our proceedings beneficial to the 


public, and bring them to a ſpeedy 


and happy concluſion, 


His Majeſiy's moſt gracious Anſeuer 


20 the Addreſs of the Houſe of Com- 
mons of Ireland, 


IS Majeſty thanks the Houſe 
of Commons for the many 


warm expreſſions of affection and 


loyalty contained in their addreſs; 


and for their congratulations on 


the increaſe of his family. 

His Majeſty is extremely glad 
to find, that the opportunity he 
has given them of conſulting to- 
gether, at this time, for the gene- 


ral good of his kingdom of Ire- 


land, has been received by them 
with ſo much ſatisfaction, and he 
truſts it will be productive of every 


benefit to the public that they 


could deſire. | 
His Majeſty is well pleaſed with 


the aſl! by the houſe. | 
e SLIVCY. © DF: ONS. HOU: -* jeſty's paternal tenderneſs towards 


of commons of their regard for his 


rights and thoſe of the crown of 


Great-Britain, which it is his in- 
diſpenſable duty to aſſert, and 


which he ſhall ever think it in- 


cumbent on him to maintain. 
by ; G. R. 


To the King's moſt excellent Ma- 


jeſty. 


The bumble Addreſs of the Knights, 


Citizens, and Burgeſſes, in Par- 
liament afſembled, 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 
W E your Majeſty's moſt duti- 
ful and loyal ſubjects, the 
5 > 


— 


Proteſt of the Lords in Ireland againſt 
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commons of Ireland, in parliament 
aſſembled, beg leave to approach 
your ſacred perſon with our hum- 
ble thanks for your Majeſty's moſt 
gracious anſwer to the addreſs of 
this houſe. | | 
Impreſſed with the juſteſt and 
the deepeſt ſenſe of the bleſſings 
we enjoy, and of the many im- 
portant benefits which we have 
obtained during your Majeſty's 
moſt auſpicious reign, and filled 
with the warmeſt ſentiments of 
gratitude, duty and loyalty, we 
beg leave to renew our aſſurances to 
your Majeſty, of the moſt inviolable 
attachment to your Majeſty's royal 
perſon, family, and government. 


that Part of the Address to the King 
evhich returns his Majeſty T harks 
for continuing Lord Townſend in 
the Vicercyalty. | 
DissrxTIENT, „ 

| IRST, becauſe the repeated 
proofs we have of his Ma- 


his people convince us, that a miſ- 
repreſentation of his faithful Com- 
mons could alone have determined 
his royal breaſt to exert his un- 
_ doubted prerogative of proroguing 
his parliament, at a criſis when the 
expiration of laws, eſſential to the 
well-being of this kingdom, ſeem- 
ed peculiarly to point out the moit 


urgent demand for the aſſiſtance of 


the legiſlature; at a time when the 
Commons had given a recent effi- 
cacious teſtimony of their unremit- 
ting zeal for his Majeſty's ſervice, 
by voting an augmentation of his 
Majeſty's forces; a meaſure which 
had been repreſented to parliament 
as highly acceptable to the King; 
Be Eon ap 
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at a ſeaſon too when the ſudden- 
neſs of this unexpected mark of 
royal diſpleaſure rendered its con- 


ſequences almoſt irretrievably fatal 


to the nation, inſomuch that we 
ſee with the deepeſt concern, an 
extraordinary deficiency in his Ma- 
jeſty's revenue, proceeding from the 
declining ſtate of our credit, trade, 
and manufactures, thereby occa- 
ſioned. 


SECONDLY, Becauſe the un- 


bounded confidence we repoſe in 


his Majeſty's inviolate regard to 


the fundamental principles of the 


conſtitution aſſures us, that the 
attempt which has been lately 
made to infringe that balance in- 
defeaſibly inſeparable from its very 


formation, by entering upon the 
journals of this houſe a proteſt, 


animadverting upon the proceed- 
ings of the houſe of commons, was 
the reſult of pernicious counſels, 


inſidiouſly calculated to alienate 


the affections of the moſt loyal ſub- 
jects from the moſt amiable of 
princes; an opinion in which we 
conceive ourſelves by ſo much the 
better founded, as this unconſtitu- 
tional extenfion is unprecedented, 
fave only in one inſtance, which 


was followed by the juſt diſappro- 


bation of the Sovereign, teſtified 
by the immediate removal of the 
chief governor. We further con- 


ceive, that, as. the conſtitution of 
this kingdom is, in reſpect to the 
diſtinct departments of the crown, 
the Lords, and the Commons, one 


and the ſame with that of Great- 
Britain, we ſnould depart, not only 
from our duty to our King and to 
this our country, but likewiſe from 


that which we owe to Great- 


Britain, if in our high capacity, 


of hereditary great council of Ire- 


land to the crown, we ſhould ac- 
quieſce under an attempt, which 


(247 
manifeſtly tends to ſubvert that re- 
ciprocal independence of the three 
eſtates, which is the baſis of its 
ſecurity. | | 

THIADILVY, Becauſe the juſtice 
and piety which ſhine conſpicuous 
in our Sovereign, as well in his 
domeſtic life as on the throne, do 
not ſuffer us to ſuppoſe, that the 
diſmiſſion of truſty nobles and com- 
moners from his Majeily's privy 
council (the former only becauſe 
they made a jutt exerciſe of their 
hereditary birthright as peers of 
the realm, the latter on account 
only of their parliamentary con- 
duct) can have proceeded from the 
truly informed intention of ſo great 
and good a prince. 

FouRTHIY, Becauſe moder:.- 
tion, firmneſs, conſiſtency, a due 
diſtinctive regard to all ranks of 
perſons, a regular ſyſtem of admi- 
niſtration, being, as we conceive, 
indiſpenſibly requiſite to the ſup - 
port and dignity of government, 
and to the conduct of his Majeſty's 
afairs, we cannot, without viola- 
tion of truth and juſtice, return 
thanks to the King for continuing 
a chief governor, who, in con.empt 
of all forms of buſineſs, and rules 
of decency heretofore reſpected by 
his predeceſſors, is actuated only 
by the moſt arbitrary caprice, to 
the detriment of his Majeſty's in- 
tereſt, to the injury of this op- 
preſſed country, and to the un- 
ſpeakable vexation of perſons of 
every condition. 


Leinſter, Moleſworth, 
Louth, Mornington, 
Powerſcourt, Bective, 
Lifle, Moira, 
Shannon, Mountcaſhell, 

Longford, Charlemount, 
Baltinglaſs, Bellamont, 
Laneſborough, 
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Copy of the Letter ſont by the Speaker 
of the Houſe of Commons of Ireland 
to the Members of that Houſe, when 
be reſigned the Chair. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of | 


Commons. 
HEN I had the honour of 
\ being unanimouſly elected 
to the chair of this houſe, ] entered 
on that high office wich the warm- 


eſt ſentiments of loyalty to his 


Majeſty, and the firmeſt deter- 
' mination to dedicate all my en- 
deavours to tranſmit to my ſuc- 
ceſſor, the rights and privileges of 
the Commons of Ireland, as in- 
violate as ] received them, 

Rut, at the cloſe of the laſt ſeſ 


ſions of parliament, his excellency 


the Lord-Lieutenant was pleaſed 
to accuſe the Commons of a crime, 


(which, I am confident, was as far 
from. their intentions as 1t ever was, 
and ever {hall be, from mine) that 


of intrenching upon his Majeſty's | 


royal prerogative, and the juſt and 


undoubted rights of the crown of 


_ Great-Britain ; and as it has pleaſed 
the houſe of commons to take the firſt 
opportunity, after this tranſaction, 

of teſtifying their approbation of 


the conduct of the Lord-Lieutenant, 


by voting him an addreſs of thanks 
this ſeflion, I muſt, as in my hum- 


ble opinion that addreſs conveys a 


tacit cenſure of the proceedings, 
and a relinquiſnment of the pr vi- 


leges, of the Commons, beg leave 


to reſign an office I can no longer 
execute with honour, Your choice 
may fall upon ſome gentleman 
whoſe ſentiments upon this occa- 


ſion may differ from mine, and 


who may not think an addreſs of 

this nature is ſo derogatory to the 

dignity of the houſe. Signed, 
Dublin, March 4. J. PoNsoR BY. 


THE LORDS PROTEST, 


Die Jovis, 14 Feb. 1 
* E order of the day being 8 


read for ng into conſi- 


deration the papers relating to the 


diſpute about Falkland's Iſland, 
and for the Lords to be fam. 
moned ; 


It was moved, 


« That an humble addreſs be 
prefented to his Majeſty, to return 
his Majeſty our thanks for his gra- 
cious communication to this Houle, 


of the declaration ſigned by the 


Ambaſſador of his Catholic: Ma- 


jeſty, which his Majeſty has been 


pleaſed to accept. 

To offer to his Majeſty our moſt 
ſincere acknowledgments, for har- 
ing ſupported the honour of the 
crown of Great Britain, by a firm 
and unyaried adherence to his uſt 
demand of ſatisfaction for the in- 


jury received, by the violent enter- 


prize againſt Falkland's iſland, by 
which ſteady and uniform conduct 
his Majeſty has obtained from the 
King of Spain, an explicit diſ- 
avowal of that expedition; toge- 
ther with an engagement to reſtore 
things to the preciſe ſituation in 
which they were before the late 
unjuſtifiable attempt. 

* 'To expreſs our ſatis faction on 


the preſent proſpect of the bleſſing 


of peace being ſecured to us, as we 
have no reaſon to doubt the 8855 
faith of his Catholic Majeſty, in 
the performance of his engage- 
ments; and to declare our grate- 
ful ſenſe of his Majeſty's paternal 
care of his people, in not too haſti- 
ly engaging them in the hazards 
and burthens of war. 
To aflure his Majeſty & our 
zeal and readineſs, on all occa- 
ſtons, 
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ſions, to exert our utmoſt efforts to 
enable his Majeſty to carry into exe- 


cution, ſuch meaſures, as ſhall be 


neceſſary for the ſupport of the ho- 
nour and dignity of his crown.” 

It was propoſed that an amend- 
ment be made to the ſaid motion, 


by leaving out the words from the 


end of the firſt paragraph thereof, 
to the end of the motion. 
Which being objected to, 
After a long debate, 
The queſtion was put thereupen. 
It was reſolved in the negative. 


Contents - =- 35 
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Then the ſaid addreſs was agreed 

to as at firſt propoſed, and ordered 

to be preſented to his Majeſty by 
the Lords, with white ſtaves. 
DissENTIENT, | 

I. Becauſe it is highly unſuitable 


to the wiſdom and gravity of this 


Eouſe, and to the reſpect which 
we owe to his Majeſty and our- 
ſelves, to carry up to the throne an 
addreſs, approving the acceptance 
of an imperfect inſtrument, which 


has neither been previouſly autho- 


rized by any ſpecial u powers 


produced by the Spaniſh minitter, 
nor been as yet ratified by the King 
of Spain. If the ratification on 


the part of Spain ſhould be refuſed, 
the addreſs of this Houſe will ap- 
pear no better than an act of pre- 
cpitate adulation to miniſters ; 


wich will juſtly expoſe the peer- 
age of the kingdom to the indigna- 
tion of their country, and to the 
derifion of all Europe. 

II. Becauſe it is a direct inſult 


on_ the feelings and underſtanding 


ol the people of Great- Britain, to 


[249 
approve this declaration and ac- 
ceptance, as a means of ſecuring. 
our own and the general tranquil- 
lity, whilſt the greateſt preparations 
for war are making, both by ſea 
and land; and whilſt the practice 
of preſling is continued, as in times 
of the moſt urgent neceſſity, to the 
extreme inconvenience of trade and 


commerce; and with the greateſt 


hardſhips to one of the moſt meri- 
torious and uſeful orders of his 
Majeſty's ſubjects. | 

III. Becauſe the refuſing to put 
the queſtions to the judges upon 
points of law, very eſſentially af- 


fecting this great queſtion, and the 


refuſing to addreſs his Majeſty to 
give orders for laying belore this 
Houſe the inſtructions relating to 
Falkland's iſlands, given to the 
commanders of his Majeſty's ſhips 
employed there, is depriving us of 
ſuch lights as ſeemed highly proper 
for us on this occaſion. 

IV. Becauſe, from the declara- 
tion and correſpondence laid be- 
fore us, we are of opinion that the 


miniſters merit the cenſure of this 


Houſe, rather than any degree of 


commendation, on account of ſe- 


veral improper acts, and equally 
improper omiſſions, from the be- 
ginning to the cloſe of this tranſ- 


action. 


For it is aſſerted by the Spaniſh 
miniſter, and ſtands uncontradict- 


ed by ours, that ſeveral diſcuſſions 


had paſted between the miniſters 
of the two courts, upon the ſubject 
of Falkland's iſlands, which might 


give the Britiſh miniſters reaſon to 


foreſee the attack upon that ſettle- 
ment that was afterwards made by 
the forces of Spain. Capt. Hunt 
alſo, arriving from thence ſo early 
as the third of June laſt, did ad- 
vertiſe the miniſters of repeated 

| | Warn: 
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warnings and menaces made by 
Spaniſli governors and commanders 
of ſhips of war; yet ſo obſtinately 
negligent and ſupine were his Ma- 


jeſty's miniſters, and fo far from 


the vigilance and activity required 
by the truſt and duty of their of- 
fices, that they did not even fo 
much as make a ſingle repreſenta- 


tion to the court of Madrid; which, 


if they had done, the injury itſelf 
might have beey prevented, or at 
leaſt ſo ſpeedily repaired, - as to 
render unneceſfary the enormous 


and the news of ſo ſignal an inſult 
to the crown of Great-Britain had 
arrived in Europe. To this wil- 


ful, and therefore culpable, neg- 


lect of repreſentation to the court 
of Spain, was added another neg- 


lect; a neglect of ſuch timely pre- 


paration, for putting this nation 

into ſuch a ſtate of defence, as the 
menacing appearances on the part 
of Spain, and the critical condition 
of Europe, required. Theſe pre- 
parations, had they been under- 
taken early, would have been exe- 
cuted with more effect, and leſs 
expence; would have been far lets 
diſtreſſing to our trade, and to our 
ſeamen; would have authorized us 
in the beginning to have demand- 
ed, and would in all probability 
have induced Spain to conſent to, 
an immediate, perfect, and equi- 
table ſettlement of all the points 
in diſcuſſion between the two 
crowns ; but all preparation having 
been neglected, the national faſe- 
ty was left depending rather upon 
accidental alterations in the in- 
ternal circumſtances of our neigh- 
bours, than in the proper and na- 
tural ſtrength of the Lin dom ; and 


this negligence was highly aggra- 
vated by the refuſal of adminiſtra. 


tion, to conſent to an addreſs, pro- 


poſed by a noble Lord in this 
Houſe, laſt ſeſſions, for a moderate 


and gradual augmentation of our 


naval forces. 5 
V. Becauſe the negociation, en- 


tered into much too late, was, Tom 


the commencement, conducted up- 
on principles as diſadvantageous to 
the wiſdom of our public councils, 
as it was finally concluded in a 
manner diſgraceful to the honour 

of the Crown of Great-Britain ; for 
it appears, that the court of Mad- 
rid did diſavow the act of hoſtility, _ 
as proceeding from particular in- 


ſtructions, but juſtified it under 


her general inſtructions to her go- 
vernors; under the oath by them 
taken, and under the eſtabliſhed 
laws of America. This general 
order was never diſavowed nor ex- 
plained; nor was any diſavowal or 


explanation thereof ever demanded 
by our miniſters; and we appre- 


hend that this juſtification of an act 
of violence under general orders, eſta- 
bliſhed laws, and oaths of office, to 
be far more dangerous and injuri- 
ous to this kingdom, than the par- 
ticular enterprize which has been 
diſavowed, as it evidently ſuppoſes, 


that the governors of the Spaniſh 
American provinces, are not only 
authorized, but required, without 


. py s 5 
any particular inſtructions, to raue 


great forces by ſea and land, and 
to invade his Majeſty's poſſeſſions 


in that part of the world, in the 
midſt of profound peace. 

VI. Becauſe this power, ſo un- 
precedented and alarming, under 
which the Spaniſh governor Was 
juſtißed by his court, rendered it 
the duty of our miniſters to infiſt 


upon ſome cenſure or puniſhment 
| upon 
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upon that governor, in order to 
demonſtrate the ſincerity of the 
court of Madrid, and of her deſire 
to preſerve peace, by putting at 
leaſt ſome check upon thoſe exor- 
bitant powers aſſerted by the court 
of Spain to be given to her gover- 
nors. But, although our minifters 
were authorized, not only by the 
acknowledged principles of the law 
of nations, to call for ſuch cenſure 
or puniſhment, but alſo by the ex- 
preis proviſion of the ſeventeenth 
article of the treaty of Utrecht, yet 
they have thought fit to obſerve a 
profound ſilence on this neceſſary 
article of public reparation. If it 
were thought that any circum- 
| ſtances appeared in the particular 
caſe of the governor, to make an 
abatement or pardon of the puniſh- 
ment adviſeable, that abatement or 
pardon ought to have been the effect 
of his Majeſty's clemency, and not 
an impunity to him, ariſing from 
the ignorance of our miniſters in 
the firſt principles of public law, 
or their negligence or puſillanimity 
in aſſerting them. | 
VII. Becauſe nothing has been 
had or demanded as a reparation 
in damage for the enormous ex- 
pence and other inconveniences, 
ariling from the confeſſed and un- 
provoked violence of the Spaniſh 
torces in the enterprize againſt 
Falkland's iflands and the long 
ſubſequent delay of juſtice; it was 
not neceſſary to this demand that 
it ſhould be made in any improper 
or. offenſive language, but in that 
ſtile of accommodation which has 
ever been uſed by able negotia- 
tors. 5 eee ee 

VIII. Becauſe an unparalleled 
and moſt audacious inſult has been 
offered to the honour of the Bri- 
tum flag, by the detenſion of a ſnip 


of war of his Majeſty's, for twenty 


courts; when it is notorious, that 
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days: after the ſurrender of Port 
Egmont, and by the indignity of 
forcibly taking away her rudder: 
this act could not be ſupported 
upon any idea of being neceſſary 
to the reduction of the fort, nor 
was any ſuch neceflity pretended. 
No reparation in honour has been 
demanded for this wanton inſult, 
by which his Majeſty's reign 1s 
rendered the unhappy æra in which 
the honour of the Britiſh flag has 
ſuFered the firft ſtain with entire 
impunity. 5 

IX. Becauſe the Spaniſh decla- 
ration, which our miniſters have 
adviſed his Majeſty to accept, does 
in general words imply his Ma- 
jeſty's diſavowal of ſome acts on 
his part, tending to diſturb the 
good correſpondence of the two 


no act of violence whatſoever had 
been committed on the part of 
Great-Britain. By this diſavowal 
of ſome implied aggreſſion in the 
very declaration, pretended to be 
made for reparation of the 4njured 
dignity of Great-Britain, his Ma- 
jeſty is made to admit a ſuppoſition 
contrary to truth, and injurious to 
the juſtice and honour of his 
crown. 2 | 
X. Becauſe in the ſaid declara- 
tion the reſtitution 1s confined to 

Port Egmont, when Spain herſelf 
originally offered to cede Falk- 
land's land. It is known that ſhe 
made her forcible attack on pre- 
tence of title to the whole: and the 
reſtitution ought, therefore, not to 
have been confined to a part only; 
nor can any reaſon be aſſigned, 
why the reſtitution ought to have 
been made in narrower or more 
ambiguous words than the claims 
of Spain, on which her act of vio- 
CL lence 
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lence was grounded, and her offers 
of reſtitution originally made. 

XI. Becauſe the declaration, by 
which his Majeſty 1s to obtain poſ- 
ſeſſion of Port Egmont, contains a 
reſervation or condition of the que- 


ftion of a claim of prior right of ſo- 


vereignty in the Catholic King to 
the whole of Falkland's Iſlands, be- 
Ing the firſt time ſuch a claim has 
ever authentically appeared in any 
public inſtrument jointly concluded 
on by the two courts. No expla- 


nation of the principles of this claim 


has been required, although there 
is juſt reaſon to believe that theſe 
principles will equally extend to 
reſtrain the liberty and confine the 
extent of Britiſh navigation. No 
counter claim has been made, on 


the part of his Majeſty, to the right 


of ſovereignty in any part of the. 


_ faid ifland ceded to him; any aſ- 
ſertion whatſoever, of his Majeſty's 
right of ſovereignty, has been ſtu- 
dioufly avoided, from the begin- 
ning to the accompliſhment of this 
unhappy tranſaction; which, after 


the expence of millions, ſettles no 


_ conteſt, aſſerts no right, exacts no 
reparation, affords no ſecurity ; 
but ftands as a monument of re- 
proach to the wiſdom of the na- 
tional councils, of aiſhonour to the 


eſſential dignity of his Majeſty's. 


crown, and of diſgrace to the hi- 
therto untainted honour of the 
Britiſh flag. | 
After having given theſe reaſons, 
founded on the facts which appear- 
ed from the papers, we think it 
neceſſary here to diſclaim an in- 
vidious and injurious imputation, 
ſubſtituted in the place of fair ar- 
gument, that they who will not 
approve of this convention, are for 
precipitating their country into the 
calamities of war. We are as far 


5 | 
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from the deſign, and we truſt much 


, farther from the act of kindling the 


flame of war, than thoſe who have 


_ adviſed his Majeſty to accept of the 


declaration of the Spaniſh ambaſſa- 


dor. 


Wie have never entertained the 
leaſt thought of invalidating this 
public act; but if miniſters may 
not be cenſured, or even puniſhed, 
for treaties which, though valid, 
are injurious to the national inte- 
reſt and honour, without a ſuppo- 
ſition of the breach of public faith 
in this Houſe, that ſhould cenſure 

or puniſh, or of a breach of the 
laws of humanity, in thoſe who 
propoſe ſuch cenſure or puniſh- 
ment; the uſe of the peers, as a 
controul on miniſters, and as the 
beſt, as well as higheſt, council of 
the crown, will be rendered of no 
avail. We have no doubt but a 
declaration more adequate to our 


Juſt pretenſions, and to the dignity 


of the crown, might have been ob: 
tained without the effuſion of blood; 


not only from the favourable cir- 


cumſtances of the conjuncture, but 
becauſe our juſt demands were no 
more than any ſovereign power, 
who had injured another through 
inadvertence or miſtake, ought, 
even from regard to its own honour, 
to have granted: and we are ſatis- 
fied, that the obtaining ſuch terms 
would have been the only ſure 
means of eſtabliſhing a laſting and 


honourable peace. 

: Richmond. Audley, 
Bolton, King, 
Mancheſter, 'Torrington, 
Tankerville, Milton, 
Chatham, Abergavenny, 

Wycombe, Fitzwilliam, 
Craven, Ponſonby, 
Boyle, Scarborough, 
Devonihare, 


Archer. 
8 * 
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Diſſentient, 955 | 
Becauſe, though the diſavowal 
may be conſidered as humiliating 


to the court of Spain, the declara- 


tion and acceptance, under the re- 
ſervation of the queſtion of prior 
right, do not, in my opinion, after 
the heavy expences incurred, either 
convey à ſatisfaction adequate to 
the inſult on the honour of Great 
Britain, or afford any reaſonable 
grounds to believe that peace, on 
the terms of honour, can be laſt- 
ing. „ 
RAD NOR. 


The Petition agreed upon by the Court 
of Commen-Council at Guildhall, 
on Friday the zd of May, relative 
to a Bill for the Embankment at 
Durham-Yard, and which was 
the ſame Day prejented to his Ma- 
jefly, by the Sheriffs Bader and 


Martin. 


To the K N GS Moſt Excellent 
Majeſty. 155 


The humble Petition of the Locum 
Tenens of the Lord-Mayor, the 
Aldermen, and Commons of the 
City of London, in Common- 
Council aſſembled. | 


2 E your Majeſty's faithful 

ſubjects, cqually zealous 
to maintain your royal dignity, and 
to preſerve our own civil rights, 
are reduced to the neceſſity of re- 
preſenting to your Majeſty, That 
a bill has lately paſſed through 
| both Houſes of Parliament, in- 
titled, “ An act for enabling cer- 
tain perſons to encloſe and embank 
part of the river 'Thames, adjoin- 
ing to Durham-yard, Salifbury- 
ſtreet, Cecil-ſtreet, and Beaufort- 
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. 
buildings, in the county of Mid- 
dleſex; and is now ready to be 
offered to your Majeſty for your 
royal aſſent. The e ee of 
this bill appearing to be deſtructive 
of the ancient and valuable rights 
and property of the city of Lon- 
don, rights granted by charters of 
your Majeſty's royal predeceſſors, 
and enjoyed, without interruption, 
through a ſucceſſion of many ages 
we oppoſed it in the ſeveral ſtates 
of its progreſs, without effect. It is 
now become our duty to repreſent 
to your Majeſty, that the ſoil and 
ground of the river Thames, in 
that part of it which the preſent 


bill transfers to private perſons for 


their particular emolument, is the 


ancient property and inheritance 


of the city of London; and con- 


ſequently, that your Majeſty hath 


been deceived by ſuch of your ſer- 
vants, as adviſed your Majeſty to 
conſent to the proceedings of this 


bill, upon the ſuppoſition that the 


ground in queſtion is now veſted 
in your Majeſty in right of your 
crown. . 

In ſupport of the title of the 
city of London, we 'offered proof 
to the conſideration of Parliament, 
ſufficient, as we are adviſed, to ſup- 
port or to recover the poſſeſſion of 
it, in your Majeſty's courts of law, 
to whoſe deciſions ſuch queſtions 
excluſively belong, and in whoſe 


judgment we are willing to ac- 


quieſce. We have ever thought 
the legal ſecurity of the civil rights 
and private properties of the ſub- 
ject, the moſt honourable diſtinc- 
tion of this happy country ; and 
therefore we feel ourſelves indiſ- 
penſably obliged, by the duty we 
owe to juſtice, to liberty, to the 
preſent age, and to poſterity, to 
remonſtrate again a law like this; 

„„ i 6 


a 
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a law that takes away the property 
of a part of your Majeſty's ſubjects, 
we truſt not the leaſt deſerving of 
legal protection, and, without their 
conſent and againſt their will, gives 
it to others, who neither have, 
nor pretend to have, any claim to 
it. Such an injury, we believe, 
is without a precedent in the an- 
nals of this kingdom; and we are 
at leaft as anxious for your Ma- 
jeſty's ſake as for our own, that 
your reign ſhould not be diſho- 
noured by an act of power, enor- 
mous in the preſent inſtance, and 
beyond imagination fatal in its ex- 
ample. We beg leave to remind 
your Majeſty, that ſoon after the 
glorious revolution, in an æra moſt 
propitious to the law and liberty 


of this nation, the rights of the 


citizens of London were deemed 
_ worthy of the peculiar protection 
of the legiſlature. 

The favourable partiality of 
that time afforded to the corporate 


rights of this great city, even a 
more ample ſecurity than their fel- 


low ſubjects enjoyed. Conſcious 
of an ardent zeal for your Ma- 
jeſty's honour, and of the moſt af- 


tectionate endeavours to promote 


it, we rely with confidence on your 


Majeſty's juſtice, that we ſhall not 


now be diſtinguiſhed to our re- 


proach, by being denied the com- 


mon right of the meaneſt of your 
people, an appeal to that law which 
knows no partialities, but ſtrictly 
gives to every one his due. | 


Majeſty, That, whereas this bill 
ſets forth that we claim a right to 
the foil of the river Thames pro- 
. poſed to be embanked, and on that 
account inſiſt that the perſons who 
apply for this liberty of embank- 
ing, ought to make ſatisfaction to 


us for the ſame: this allegation is 


utterly groundleſs and falſe, and 
contradictory to our uniform and 
repeated public declarations in both 
Houſes of Parliament. We claim- 
ed the land as our right, and inſiſt- 
ed, as an undeniable conſequence 
of that right, in a country govern- 
ed by law, not that we ſhould re- 
ceive a compenſation for it, but 
that we ſhould be permitted to re- 
tain and defend it. We are ſure 
that the ſanction of your royal name 
can never be given to a propoſition 
not only abſolutely falſe, but known 
to be falſe by the very perſons who 
alledged it. TC 
We therefore humbly implore 
your Majeſty to refuſe your aſſent 
to this bill, which is equally inju- 
rious to our civil rights, and in- 
conſiſtent with your Majeſty's ho- 
nour, and the genuine principles 


of this conſtitution.” 


— — 


His Majeſty's moſt Gracious Speech 


to both Houſes of Parliament, on 
Wedneſday the 8th of May, 1771. 


C My Lords and Gentlemen, 
ry S the ſtate of public buſi- 
| neſs no. longer requires 
your attendance, I think it right, 
at this ſeaſon of the year, to put 
an end to the preſent” ſeſſion of 
parliament. 5 

The ſatisfaction I have ob- 
tained from his Catholic Majeſty 


| | for the injury I had received, to- 
Mee farther repreſent to your 


gether with the proofs which the 
courts of France and Spain have 
given me, by laying aſide their ar- 
maments, of their ſincere diſpoſi- 
tion to preſerve the general tran- 
quillity of Europe, have enabled 
me to reduce my forces by ſea and 


land. The zeal with which you 


have 
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have exerted yourſelves, upon the 
apprehenſion of a rupture with 
Spain, muſt convince the world of 


your affectionate attachment to me, 
and of your conſtant regard for the 


true intereſts of your country. On 


that ſupport I ſhall always rely for 


the defence of my honour, and for 
the ſecurity of the rights of my 
people. ; | 
With regard to the troubles 
which {till agitate ſome parts of the 
continent, my endeavours have ne- 
ver been wanting to bring them to 
an end; and in thoſe endeavours, 
you may be aſſured, I ſhall perſe- 
vere. 


„Gentlemen of the Houſe of 
Commons, ot 

„It was with real concern that 

I found myſelf called upon, by the 


ſituation of public affairs, to aſk 


of my faithful Commons more than 
ordinary ſupplies for. the ſervice of 
the current year; and I cannot ſuf- 
ficiently thank you for the unani- 
mity, cheerfulneſs, and public ſpi- 
rit, with which they have been 
granted. =} 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
* While we acknowledge the 
goodneſs of Divine Providence, in 
preſerving us from thoſe calamities 
with which ſome parts of Europe 


have been afflicted, let me exhort 


you to employ your beit endea- 


vours, in your ſeveral ſtations and 


countries, to render the national 


happineſs compleat, by diſcourag- _ 


ing and ſuppreſſing all groundlets 
ſuſpicions and domeſtic diſturb- 
ances. I have no other object, and 
I can have no other intereſt, than 


to reign in the hearts of a free and 


happy people: and it is my earneſt 
With, that my ſubjects may not be 


prevented, by any miſtakes, or ani- 


moſities amongſt themſelves, from 


enjoying, in the fulleſt extent, the 
bleſſings of a mild and legal go- 


vernment. The ſupport of our 


excellent conſtitution is our com 


mon duty and intereſt: by that 
ſtandard I would wiſh my people 
to try all public principles and 
profeſſions, and to look upon thoſe 
as their moſt dangerous enemies, 
who, under any pretence whatſo- 
ever, would perſuade them to vio- 
late thoſe laws, and undermine that 
authority, which the conſtitution 


has provided, for the purpoſe of 


preſerving the general liberty and 
happineſs.“ 


St. Fames's, June 12. 

HIS day the Right Hon. 

the Lord-Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Commons, of the city of Lon- 


don, in Common-Council aſſem- 


bled, waited upon his Majeſty : 
and, being introduced to his Ma- 
jeſty by the Right Honqurable the 
Earl of Hertford, Lord Chamber- 


lain of his Majeſty's Houſhold, Sir 


James Hodges, knt. Town-Clerk, 
made their compliments in the fol- 


lowing Addreſs : 


To the Kin G's Moſt Excellent 


Majeſty. 


T he humble Addreſs of the Lord-Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Commons of the City 


of London, in Common-Council of- 


ſembled. | 


Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 
| E your Majeſty's moſt duti- 
ful and loyal ſubjects, the 
Lord-Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 


mons of the city of London, in com- 


mon council aſſembled, embrace this 
Joyful 


[ | 
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joyful occaſion of approaching your 
Majeſty with our ſincere congratu- 
lations on the ſafe delivery of the 
Queen, and the auſpicious birth 
of another Prince. | 1 
Vour Majeſty's ever loyal and 
faithful citizens of London, ex- 
ceeded by none of your ſubjects 
in honeſt and anxious zeal for your 
Majeſty's happineſs, and the glory 
and proſperity of your reign, re- 
Joice in all events which augment 
your Majeſty's domeſtic felicity ; 
firmly truſting that every increaſe 
of the auguſt houſe of Brunſwick 


will prove an additional ſecurity 


to our religion, and the great 
charter of . e which, in con- 
ſequence of the glorious and ne- 
ceſſary revolution, that illuſtrious 
houſe was choſen to defend. 
Signed by order of court, 
James Hops. 
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To which Addreſs his Majeſty was 
pleaſed to return the following 
moſt gracious Anſwer; 


T thank you for this dutiful Ad- 
dreſs, and for your congratulations 
on the ſafe delivery of the Queen, 
and the birth of another Prince, 

It gives me great ſatisfaction to 


find that you conſider the increaſe 


of my family as an additional ſe. 
curity to our religion, and to that 
liberty which I look upon with 
pleaſure, as the baſis of my g0- 
vernment, and which I ſhall al- 
ways think my honour and intereſt 
concerned to defend. 


They were all graciouſly receiv- 
ed, and had the honour to kiſs his 


_ Majeſty's hand. 


C H A- 
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CHARACTERS. 


Some Particulars YL the Chineſe ; 
from Ofbeck and Torreen's Voyages. 


R. Toreen obſerves, that, a 
perſon who for the firſt time 

viſits this country, thinks he has a 
new world before him ; for almoſt 
every thing looks different from 
what he has ſeen in other places, un- 


leſs where climate renders ſome 


ſimilarity of cuſtoms neceſſary. 
The rocks and the ſhore, even 
a good way into the ſea, are co- 
vered with fiſhermen and their 
tackle; which ſight immediately 
leads one to conclude, that the 
country muſt be very populous. 
The naked and uninhabited iſlands 
hereabouts ſeem at firſt to occaſion 
other thoughts; but, on advanc- 


ing a little further, the plains and 


vallies ſpeak the number and the 
_ Induſtry of the inhabitants. 

The loweſt fields are ſowed with 
rice, becauſe it requires a great 
deal of water, which it gets by 
the tide without any trouble to 
the huſbandman. 


during the flood one may go in 
boats on them. Rice is ſowed 
and reaped twice a year. Dur- 
ing its growth, it is pulled out 
and planted into ſerpentine lines, 
to admit the water more freely to 
the roots, Thoſe who have not 
* Spaniſh potatoes. 
Vor. XIV. 8 : | 


Diaſcorea , 


Theſe fields are 
croſſed by ſuch great canals, that 


which, 


+ Vams. 


the advantage of the tide, are 
forced to carry or lead the water, 
or bring it up by machines, of 
which Mr. William Chambers 

made a drawing on a former 
voyage, and has probably com- 
municated it to the ſuperintendant 


Baron Horlemann. ' 


The high places are likewiſe em- 
ployed to great advantage : for 
there are mountains whoſe decli- 
vity amounts even to forty de- 
grees ; but they are divided into 
ſeveral terraces, on which are 
planted Convokoulus Batatas *, 
Gofſypium f, ſugar- 
canes, and many other plants, 
according to the time of the year, 
or quality of the ſoil. When it 
rains, the rain water is preſerved, 
and conveyed from one ſtory to 
another. If it rains too much, a 
ditch is opened, through which 
the water may run away freely. 
The uſe of dung may be judged 


of by the careful manner of ga- 


thering of it at Canton, and by 
the ſtinking ſampanes, or boats, 
which daily paſs by our ſhips. 


But on the fields which were near 


the ſhips, we ſeldom ſaw any other 
manure than the roots of rice, 
together with the clay 
ſticking to them, are thrown on 
the higher foil, which is mixed 
with ſpar. 3 6 


1 Cotton. | | 
Thoſe 


- 


y” 
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Thoſe places which cannot be 
tilled, are planted with trees, if 
the high fituation and dry ſoil 
will allow of it. But a great part 
of ſuch places are deſtined for 
burying-grounds ; which practice 
would induce one at firſt to ſup- 
Poſe that the CMineſe ated againit 
their own principles, in leaving 
ſo much ground for burying-pla- 
ces, and by that means making 
them unfit for uſe; fince the 
rom muſt not be diſturbed. But 
or this very reaſon moſt people 
are buried on ſteep mountains, or 
other places which cannot be uſed 
for other purpoſes. 'The reſpe& 
which children and poſterity ſhew 
to their parents and anceſtors, even 
after death, is to be conſidered as 
a conſequence of the implicit 
obedience to which they are obli- 

ed in their life-time ; and which 
is the foundation of their exceed- 
ing great ſubmiſſion towards the 
magiſtrates, without which it 
would be impoſſible to rule ſuch a 


number of unmannerly, ſtubborn 


ſubjects. Over their graves are 
generally little open ſtone-build- 


ings, which are almoſt ſemicircu- 
lar, and have a niche for a per- 


fuming veſſel. I only found one 
ſingle grave more magnificent than 


*the reſt, on the northern ſide of the 
town; it was covered by two 
round vaults, and ſhut up by a 
wall. 1 8 1 


The further you advance up 


the river, the more the number of 
both | and ſmall veſſels in- 


creaſed, part of which lie ſtill, and 


part go up and down the river. 


Nearer to the town they -have 


ſcarce room upon the river; but 
are forced to bear hard one againſt 
another behind and before; and 
to form, as it were, ſtreets, length- 
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ways and croſs-ways. Thoſe who 
in this manner ſpend their time 
on the water, are not all of them 
ſailors or fiſhermen : the ferrymen, 
who come and ſet off at certain 


times, are in great numbers; but 


the rowers, or oar-men, are ſtill 
more numerous. The others are 
tradeſmen, ſuch as carry on ſome 


ſort of buſineſs; they keep wives 


and children, hogs, and chickens, 
together with all their utenſils, in 
theſe boats; for which reaſon they 
need not come on ſhore: and there 
are particular people appointed 
by the government to overlook 
— 7 

The people differ very much in 
fize, but are feldom tall. The 
men have a yellowith ſkin; the 
ladies are fair, but the common 
women tawny. The bone above 
the eyes projects very far, and 
forms a triangle with the chin. 
Moſt of them never quite open 
their eyes: and I am told, that 


the cuſtom of bearing the children 
at their backs, with their heads 
hanging down, 


occaſions as it 
were a ſwelling of the eye-lids; 
for the orbits are the ſame with ' 
them as with other people. Their 
noſes are ſomewhat flat: their lips 
middling ; and their looks, when 
they hope to gain any thing, as 
ſweet as poſſibly can be. 

The children are at firſt ſhaved, 


that their hair may grow the thick- 


er; afterwards one or three locks are 
left. The men, as is well known, 
are obliged to ſhave their heads, 
excepting a tuft of hair on the 
crown, which they plait into three 
traces. Their high value for 
their locks of hair ſeems to abate 
in ſome meaſure ; for at Queda ! 
ſaw two Chineſe, who, living 
there, and having laid aſide all 
4, Ces thoughts 


had ſhaved their 
their neighbour, who was likewiſe 
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thoughts of ſeeing China again; 
eads : whereas 
a Chineſe, had all his hair tied in 


the old faſhion. Their beards do 
not grow well; but perhaps they 


chuſe to have a thin beard. If a 
| Chineſe is aſked what ſum would 


induce him to part with his tuft 


of hair? he again aſks, what you 


would take for your head? And 
no wonder that they are ſo very 


careful of an ornament which they 


have perhaps nouriſhed for twenty, 
thirty, or more years together. 
The women tie their hair above 
the top of the head; and to make 
the tuft of a conſiderable thickneſs, 
they faſten ſome falſe hair to it, 
and ftick as many and as coſtly 
pins or bodkins in it as their cir- 
cumſtances will allow of. They 
take a great deal of pains to have 
ſmooth and gloſſy hair; but this 
is perhaps the reaſon why their 
hair wears off, and becomes thin 
and ſtraggling when they grow 
old. Both ſexes let their nails 
grow as long as poſſible, if they 
do not interfere with their buſi- 
neſs. N 

You ſee many blind men * in 
the ſtreets ; and they are the on] 

ggars which are to be obſerved; 
The alms which the Chineſe give 
them, conſiſt of a ſpoonful of 
rice. The moſt common diſeaſe 


here is that which naturally pro- 


ceeds from ptomiſcuous luſt. A 


| grave Chineſe afferted that they 


eure this diſeaſe in a hundred 
days, per Texvogayian alternis die- 
bus, alternis jejunio. I cannot be 
anſwerable for the truth of this 


not be named; 


account; but ſo much I know; 
that it is poſſible to procure a ſuf. 
ficient quantity of this food. A 
Chineſe would like better to take 
money for his children, than to 
be obliged to throw them into the 
water for nothing. I have no rea- 
ſon to doubt of the fact I hint at; 
ſince I have ſeen ſeveral children 
floating on the water : but I can- 
not pretend to ſay whether they 
are deſtroyed with or without the 
permiſſion of the magiſtrate: 

Of their genius and character, 
others have given accounts. I 
can but wonder that the miſſiona- 
ries, When they ſpeak of their 


' reigning vices, ſuch as avarice, 


voraciouſneſs, great and petty 
thefts, ſhould mention nothing of 
their beaſtly luſt. It is incredible 
to ſuppoſe them not to have known 
any thing about it. Though the 
Chineſe are too cautious to boaſt 
of their irregularities; like ſome 
Europeans; yet, if you have re- 
ſided ſome time at Canton, you 
will underſtand the Latin bard; 
who imagined that he taſted the 
waters of Aganippe, while he was 
drinking ſomething which ſhould 
Some perhaps 

may think that ſuch ſins are look- 
ed upon by the miſſionaries as 
peccadillos or little offences; which 
are of ſmall account; but that 
would be judging too hardly of the 
reverend fathers. Without doubt; 
they did not chuſe to difcredit the 
nation, and mention ſuch diſad- 
vantageous circumſtances. But be 
this as it will, yet we cannot at- 
tribute this vice to the climate; as 
we might have been raſhly led to 


4 Perhaps the blindneſs of the Chineſe is for the greateſt part the effect of 
their voluptuous irregularities; there may be alſo ether cauſes. Compare 


with this 7. ot de febr. biligſ. p. 187. 20g. 
| : 2 
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do; for the whole argument falls 
to nothing, when it is ſeen that 
the Perſees, which are patterns of 
chaſtity at Suratte, are in the ſame 
climate with the Moors, and have 
a warmer air than the Italians. 


They are courageous only when 


they are ſet on ſtealing ; for then 
they venture their backs, and even 
their lives. They are, however, 
revengeful and malicious, like all 
narrow-minded people. You look 
in vain among the greateſt part of 


them for diſintereſted gratitude, 


pity, placability, and a generous 
manner of thinking. Had Roche- 
foucault been born and bred a- 
mong the Chineſe, he would pro- 


bably have denied the exiſt- 


ence of virtue: yet with all theſe 
faults they are very civil, and are 
obliged to be ſo, becauſe private 
ceremonies are the object and bu- 
ſineſs of one of the moſt conſide- 

rable colleges of the empire. The 
following is the manner of ſaluting 


among them. They clench their 


left fiſt, put the right hand on it, 
drop it down, bow, and lift it up 
again. Thoſe who have accuſtom- 
ed themſelves to the more free 
manners of the Europeans, only 
clench their fiſts, and ſay, in, Kin. 
They uſe much ceremony at com- 
ing in; and before they ſit down, 
will be entreated to do it ſeveral 
times. If you viſit them, they 
entertain you with tea, comfits, 


and even with European and Cape 


wine, adapting every thing to 
the expectations they have of the 
trafic you are to carry on with 
them. You are at liberty to walk 
about their rooms, but muſt. not 
approach their females : for the 
Chineſe, like all nations among 
whom polygamy prevails, are 


jealous, All that 1 have ſaid 


relates only to merchants and 
tradeſmen, How it 1s with the 
noblemen 1 know not : for what 
the common poople ſay of them 
is not to be relied on, and travel- 
lers are apt to add ſomewhat of 
their own invention, | 

* They are either incapable of, 
or not uſed to, an habit of intenſe 
inveſtigation. Many Europeans 
are likewiſe obliged to confeſs 
with father Loubere, that one is 
incapable of thinking much in hot 
climates. On the other hand, 
their application to trade is ſo 
much the greater; they purſue 
gain, without being tired; and as 
their expectations are frequently 
boundleſs, ſo bankruptcies are 
frequent among them. All men 


here trafick; and when a jour- 


neyman comes from his work, he 
goes about ſelling trifles, or ſtolen 
goods, They have, in common 
with many other nations, the art 
of cheating in accounts, in mea- 
ſure, weight, and quality of 
goods ; and likewiſe know how to 
raiſe the price of their goods at 
certain junctures. At the arrival 
of the ſhips from Embden, the 

exchange never fails to alter. 

They are always ready to ſell or 
to exchange; but they ſeldom 


pay away any ſilver, except for 


provocatives, of which there 1s 
a great ſale. It 1s very peculiar, 
and one would hardly believe, 
that they ſhould ſet to great a va- 
lue on antique paintings, and 
Porcellane. I once aſked a merch- 
ant the price of a common tea-pot, 


which would hardly have coft three 


dollars of copper money in Sweden; 
but he demanded ten pieces of eight, 
and ſhewed me a ſtamp at the bottom 
of it, according to which, he ſaid, 
it was made in the times of ſome 
| emperors 


borative dainties. 
they make uſe of tea, ſweet- 
meats, betle, and tobacco, which 
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emperor, who lived four thouſand 
years ago: as if ſuch poor frail veſ- 
ſels had at that time been made uſe 
of to aſſiſt chronology. The occa- 
ſion of this high price is, proba- 


bly, becauſe the government el- 


teems antiquities. | 

The dropping and weak eyes of 
the Chineſe are occaſioned by the 
rice, which is their moſt uſual 
food, as the Europeans ſay, Next 
to rice, their moſt uſual diet 1s 
bacon and falt fiſh ; both are cut 
into little bits, and eaten together 


with the rice: they convey the 


victuals to their mouths with a 
couple of ſticks, People of higher 
quality feaſt upon birds-neits, 
ſinews of deer, and the like corro- 
Between meals 


is almoſt as ſmall as ſnuff, and 1s 


ſmoaked in braſs tobacco pipes 


by perſons of both ſexes. 'The 
Chineſe, as well as all other 
eaſtern nations, love opium, tho? 
it is ſtrongly prohibited. 

They love to play with dice, at 
a fort of draughts *, and with 
wooden cards, &c.; yet the li- 
berty of playing is under fome 
reſtrictions among them. Their 
jugglers are exceedingly dexte- 
rous; one of them produced a 
piece of wood, and after ſome 
becus pocus brought a living ſnake 
and a tortoiſe before us. They 
att plays in the ſtreets, between 
two of the upper ſtories, or in o- 
ther places where there is room for 


the ſpectators. In the repreſenta- 


tion of their plays, they run into 


many groſs abſurdities; ſuch as 


1771. 5 
repreſenting two armies by eight 
or ten perſons, who, inſtead of 


climbing up rocks, get upon chairs, 
and ſo on. However, the com- 


panies, which conſiſt merely of 


little boys, poſſeſs a wonderous 
fluency of language; for they of- 


ten act whole days together with- 


out ſtopping, making grimaces 
without end, now ſinging, now 
ſpeaking, and all together Ar 
exactly in time. When they fight 


and wreſtle, they muſt exactly 


know how to hit the blow, and to 
throw themſelves down with as 
exact cadence as in a dancing 
ſchool. They can repreſent ſome 
paſſions as well as if they were 
real, One boy was once repreſen- 
ting a very ſuſpicious man, who 
was however to be very ſubmiſive 
ro his wife; and another a wife 
who was ſomewhat of a coquette, 
yet knew how to make uſe of her 
power, and was very artful, At 
firſt they came to blows : but when 
madam began to ſob, cry and ſigh | 
ſo that her whole body ſhook, the 
huſband could hardly make her 
parden him, though ho fell down 
on his knees ſeveral times; and 
the articles of peace ſeemed to be 
very diſadvantageous to him. The 
muſical inſtruments uſual on this 
occaſion are firſt a couple of pieces 


of wood half a foot long, tied to- 


gether at one end, and put acroſs 
the thumb ; which when ſhaken, 
make a clattering noiſe like caſta- 
nets. Beſides theſe they have little 
drums, great and ſmall kettle 
drums, gunguns or round braſs ba- 
ſons like frying pans, flutes, guit- 
tars, metal hautboys, ſtrait horns, 


* This is perhaps the Chineſe che/5 or farg-ki, of which, ſee Hyde Syntag- 


wa Diſſert. vol, II. p. 143. egg. et tab. ad p. 144. F. 
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n the air blown into the 
cavity by valves. If the paſtoral 
flute of Pan was not made in this 


could expreſs thirty-two parts. 
How bad ſoever their muſical 
tunes may be, yet they put a high- 
er value on them than on thoſe of 

Corelli: and they deſerve ſome 
commendation for their {kill in 
keeping time, for when five or ſix 
play together you ſcarce diſtinguiſh 
mo Dean 8 
To keep goo,000 Cantoneſe in 
order, no meaſures can be ſo ef- 
fectual as thoſe taken by the Chi- 
neſe. Juſtice is done very ſpeedily, 
eſpecially when the fact is quite 
recent; but injuſtice as frequently 


their giving ſatisfaction to the Eu- 

ropeans. The Europeans do not 
ealily give up any of their privi- 
Jeges; but when they cannot ſuc- 
ceed, the fault is in the Chineſe 
Officers, who do not take a right 
cCognizance of the affair. Of this 
you find examples in Lord Anſon's 
Voyage. But if one threatens to 
they are afraid that their ſuperiors 
will puniſh them with heavy 
fines. The ſale of the loweſt 


every one ſpeaks of it, and they 
venture to mention 1t in the molt 
8 manner. A ſurveyor, who 
lay along-ſide our ſhip, took a 
confiderable ſum of money from 
wy maſter of the boat, with whom 

e lodged, for the money which 
the fellow could make from our 


manner, I do not know how he 


quite 


takes place. It ſometimes hap- 
pens that ſeveral objections delay 


apply for Fader in higher courts, 


Places of truſt, even that of a 
mandarin, is ſo common, that 
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and an 1nfirument which I ſent 
over formerly, and which conſiſts 
of a hemiſphere to which thirteen 
or fourteen pipes are applied, 


crew: and the ſurveyor ſaid, that 
he was forced to pay money to 

the ee and ſo 
it ſeems to go round. It often 
happens here juſt as I was told 
it does in the Portugueze regula- 
tion of the cuſtom-houſes, namely, 
that the revenue from it locks 


well on paper, but actually is 


worth little or nothing. The 
police, however, is excellent: for 
it keeps every thing quiet at night 
both in the town and on the water, 
where an officer goes his round 
regularly. The gates in the 
ſtreets, which are ſhut up at night, 
are always open near the factories, 


for the convenience of the Euro- 


eans : and in thoſe places wherein 
the day time you muſt be on your 
guard for fear of pick-pockets, 
you may paſs without danger in 


the night time. 
If you go further up into the 


town, they call you names, and 


elt you with ſtones, which fly a- 
Si your ears as thick as hail, If 
you intend to go out of town, you 
muſt have company, walk falt, 
and carry a good ſtick. _ 
[We ſhall add to theſe the fol. 
lowing particulars from Mr. O. 
beck ; talking of their ſampanes, 


or boats, he lays, ] 


The ſampane in which I went 
this time had, beſides a couple of 
chairs, the following furniture : 


two oblong tables, or boards, on 


which ſome Chineſe characters were 
drawn; a lanthorn for the night 
time ; and a pot to boil rice in. 

They have alfo a little cover for 
their houſhold god, decorated with 
gilt paper and other ornaments: 
before him ſtood a pot, filled with 
aſhes, into which the tapers were 
put before the idol, The candles 
were nothing elſe than Bamboo 
Ls AE SE chips, 


of this 
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chips, to the upper end of which 
ſaw duſt of ſandal-wood was ſtuck 
on with gum. Theſe tapers are 
every where lighted before the 
idols in the pagodas, and before 
the doors in the ſtreets; and, in 


ſo large a city, occaſion a ſmoke 


very pernicious to the eyes. Be- 
fore this idol ſtood ſome Samſo, 
or Chineſe brandy, water, &c. 
We ought to try whether the Chi- 
neſe would not like to uſe juniper- 
wood inſtead of ſandal-wood ; 
which latter comes from Suratte, 
and has almoſt the ſame ſmell with 


m=__ | | 
PFiſhermens ſampanes are the 


leaſt of all, narrow like ſome of 


our fiſhing boats, and have a 
very little deck, of ſtraw or bam 
boo: or are even without that 
poor convenience. 
boats are, yet parents and their 


Bad as theſe 


naked children are ſeen to get 
their livelihood in them both ſum- 


mer and winter, by fiſhing, and 


by picking up what has been 
thrown overboard by others. For 
this purpoſe they tie ſeveral hooks 
to a cord, and throw them out 
in different places, almoſt in the 
lame manner as fiſhermen in our 
country lay their eel hooks They 
have better or worſe fortune as it 


happens. There is nothing ſo fil- 


thy but what theſe people will uſe 
as food: and the hogs which die 
and are thrown over-board, and, 


by beginning to putrify, float in a 


tew days, are often the occaſion 


of ſuch quarrels as end in battles. 


The reaſon why the Europeans 
fink the hogs which die on board 
their ſhips is, that the inhabitants 
place may not feed upon 
them; for it is ſaid that the Chi- 
nete, when they go on board any 


ſhips, will give pepper to the hogs, 


which they think is poiſon to 
them, that they may get them a- 
gain if they ſhould die. It is cer- 
tain that numbers of hogs die in 
the poſſeſſion of the Europeans, 
whilſt they ſtay in China, 

Duck ſampanes are boats in 
which they feed four or five hun- 
dred ducks. They have on both 
ſides a bridge which may be let 
down. In the day-time the ducks 
feed in the river, upon herbs and 
fiſh; at night their maſter calls 
them into his boat; they imme- 
diately obey him, and come on 
board as ſoon as he lets down his 
bridge. 

I ſhould have overlooked the 
Dung-Sampanes, if their ſmell. 
had not been ſo diſagreeable as 
we paſſed by; ariſing from the 


human excrements contained in 


theſe veſſels. : 

In Canton, near the port, ſome 
great tuns filled with 1t are put 
under ground, which after ſtaying 
there 2 time, are emptied into 
theſe veſſels and carried to the 
plantations, where they have 
walled pits, into which they put 
this dung, mix it with water, ſtir 
it well, and afterwards uſe it e- 
very where in the country for 


manure. 


The eye is every where ſtruck 
with the populouſneſs of this 
healthy country, in which the 
people chuſe rather to want, than 
to ſeek a plentiful ſubſiſtence elſe- 
where. They are allowed but lit- 
tle more navigation than what they 
can carry on by their inland ca- 
nals. Their foreign trade is chief- 
ly to Batavia, and ſome places ad- 
jacent. An Engliſhman, whoſe 
men were run away during his 
ſtay in China, could with diffi- 
culty get ſo many Chineſe ſailors 
4 | > 
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as were neceſſary to navigate his 
ſhip to the Eaſt Indies ; though he 


aſſured them he would ſend them 


back by the firſt opportunity. The 
ſtreets are as full of people here, 
as if there was a fair every day, at 
leaſt during the ſtay of the Euro- 
peans in this country, which is 
from July to February. . 
In China are ſaid to be 58 mil- 
lions of inhabitants, all between 
20 and 60 years of age, who pay 


an annual tax. It is reported that 


many were ſtarved to death this 
year on account of the bad crop, 


and that great numbers were come 
from different provinces to get 
their livelihood here. 
ſtanding the induſtry of the peo- 


Notwith- 


ple, their amazing populouſneſs 
frequently occaſions a dearth. 


Parents who cannot ſupport their 
female children, are allowed to 


caſt them into the river: however, 


they faſten a gourd to the child, 
that it may float on the water; 
and there are often compaſſionate 


people of fortune who are moved 


by the mournful cries of the chil- 
dren to ſave them from death. 


Le Comte relates, that in the con- 


queſt of Nankin by the Tartars, 


women were ſold in bags, and he 
who had bought an old woman, 
caſt both bag and woman into the 
river“. The boys which cannot 
be brought up by their parents are 
at the expence of the 

[We ſhall conclude this article 
with ſome inſtances from our au- 


_ thor, of the ferocity of the vulgar 


Chineſe, and their barbarous man- 
ners in reſpe& to foreigners ; a 
part of the character of that peo- 
ple, which ſeems not to have been 


generally known in Europe. ] 


le Comte, p. 301, 


There is no occaſion to fear any 
beaſts of prey; but the men have 
aſſumed their ferocity, and aſſault 
ſtrangers frequently with ſtones 
and inſults. Murders are ſeldom: 
heard of : but a Chineſe makes 
very little of ſtripping people to the 


ſhirt. I here will add an account 


dated at Canton, November the 
7th, 1747. Captain Congreve 
being happily arrived at Canton, 
„with the Engliſh ſhip Onſlow, 
* took a walk upon the French 
« Ifland (an iſle near the road 
„where the Europeans anchor), 
*© where he was ſoon attacked by 
*« ſome Chineſe, They took, 
© without much ado, all his mo- 
ce ney, gold, ſilver, and buckles; 


© they cut the gilt buttons off his 


<« coat, and he would hardly have 
*« preſerved his finger, if he had 
e not pulled a ring off with all 


„his might and given it them. 


„ After he had been quite ſtrip- 


* ped, he returned to his boat, 


66 


But the next day, being Sunday, 
e he armed his boats, and landed 
in the ſame iſle with ſixty of his 
« men, who had fixed their bayo- _ 


„ nets, and were provided with 


„four ſmall cannons; he march- 


ed his men before Wam-pu, a 


* town in this iſle, and began to 
© fire. The inhabitants were im- 
% mediately put into the greateſt 
« confuſion, and the principal 
% mandarins immediately came to 


him, to deſire him to ceaſe the 
„ attack, ing very willing to 
a 


give him ſatisfaction. The 


captain told them, that he had 


* been ſtripped the day before, 
© and now was come to revenge 
* himſelf and other people who 
e had been inſulted by thoſe 
*« rogues ; that he would not ceaſe 


6“ till 


—_ aa__ gy I: w. of” 
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« till ſatisfaction ſhould be made 
„ him by the puniſhment of the 


« malefactors. During this time, 
« the robbers were ſearched for in 
« the town, and four of them 
« were apprehended, who, in the 
% preſence of the captain, had 
« their hands and feet tied toge- 


4 ther, and were ſent to Canton 


«© to receive further 


« ment *.“ 


puniſh- 


My company fat down at the 
uppermoſt Pagoda and eat ſome 
water melons, but I had a greater 


inclination towards the plants that 
grew hereabouts ; for which reaſon 
J went to the other ſide of the 
houſe. Here 1 was met by a 


Chineſe, who offered me a filled 
tobacco pipe; but, on my refu- 


ſing to accept of it, he took hold 


of my coat, and endeavoured with 


all his might to take my knee- 


| buckles. I at laſt got rid of this 


fellow, who however endeavour- 
ed to do me a favour 1n return, 
and ſet a number of boys at me, 
who pelted me with ſand and peb- 
bles. I was therefore obliged to 


join my company, and give over 


my amuſement. | 

I now longed to fee the coun- 
try without the town, and ſome 
of my fellow travellers honoured 
me with their company. We had 
ſcarce paſſed through the principal 
ſtreets of the ſuburbs, but a crowd 
of boys gathered about us, who 
perhaps looked upon us as am- 
baſſadors from the moon, or ſome 


ſuch odd animals, whom they 
were obliged to attend out of the 
eity with an univerſal clamour : 


the crowd continually increaſed, 


turned to them. 


ang particularly in the Miller's- 


ſtreet, in all the houſes of which, 
on both ſides, rice is pounded and 
ground, Little ſtones, ſand, and 
dirt being thrown at us, we made 


the beſt of our way out of the ſub- 


urbs, to get rid of our diſagreeable 
retinue. > 
On our return we met three 
Chineſe, who defired money ; but 
their demands not being complied 
with, they attacked us with great 
ſtones ; I in particular was in dan- 
ger, being ſomewhat behind my 
companions, in queſt of plants. 
[Our author upon another oc- 
cation gives the following account.] 
I had a mind to ſee the ſituation 
of the environs of the ſuburbs, in 
that part where I had not yet been; 


and was forced to go by myſelf 


for want of company, As 
ſoon as I had paſſed the uſual 
trading ftreets, the boys gathered 
about me in thouſands, throwing 
ſand, ſtones, and dirt at me, hes, 
ſhouted all together Mia, aque ya, 
guaile ; and with this muſic they 
tollowed me through the whole 
town. At the end of the ſuburbs 
begins a plantation with Sagittaria 
bulbis oblongis cloſe to the houſes. 
A large, low, clayey field was em- 
ployed in the culture of this plant, 
And as I ſtopped here, and only 
gathered now and then a plant. 
my diſagreeable company ſtopped 
their noiſe, eſpecially when 1 
Here was no 
road which carried directly into 
the country, nor did I venture any 
farther; but returned whence 1 
came, However, 1n the afternoon, 
I went out of town in a palankin, 


* Alike example ſee in Lord Anſon's Voyage round the World, p. 360, &c. 


D. Schreber. 
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by this means avoiding my diſ- | 


agreeable forenoon companions. 
When we came to the firſt city- 
gate, towards the fide of the Eu- 


ropean burying-place, a mandarin, 


with a whip in his hand, joined us 


to accompany us about the city. 


Near this gate was a Chineſe inn, 
where brandy and tea were ſold. 
The people ſtood by the fide of the 
the wall, and 
ſtared at us; however we got by 
without hurt, though not without 
fear, becauſe we remembered that a 
perſon was ſome time before pelted 
with ſtones from this very place. 
When we approached nearer to the 


ſuburbs, we every where, and al- 


moſt cloſe up to the wall, found 


houſes ; they were all full of men, 
and eſpecially children and youths 


who ſang their old ſong, of which 


they were put in mind by the 
grown people, if they did not be- 
gin it themſelves. Yet we likewiſe 


ound an old reverend man who 
had more ſenſe than the others, 
and made his children or grand- 
children greet us civilly. The 
perſons of rank in this country 
teach their children from their 


earlieſt years the dictates of virtue 


and honeſty, and ſpare no expen- 
ces towards a good education : but 


the common ſort of people train 
their children up with their dogs; 
for which reaſon neither of them 
can bear ſtrangers. We afterwards 


3 by many gates, and over a 


little canal into à lane along the 
ſide of the wall, in which China- 


oranges, Plaintains, China-olives, 
or Packla, and many other fruits, 
were ſold. An intolerable ftench, 
and the noiſe and clamour of the 


populace, obliged us to make haſte 


to the Swediſh factory. 


At a time that the Patagoniant, 
ha ve Jo greatly excited the curioſity of 
the public, and have been the cauſt of 
Some diſcuſſiun, as well as of a con. 
fraerable difference in opinion among 

the learned, aue doubt not but the tabo 
following accounts of that extraordi. 
nary people, given by gentlemen if 
character, and of different countries 
and iiterefls, wwill be acceptable to 


many of our readers. 


A Letter from Philip Carteret, Fj; 
Captain of the Swallow Sloop, 10 
Matthew Maty, M. D. Sec. R.S, 
on the Inhabitants of the Coaſt if 
Patagonia. | 


| [Read Jan. 25, 1970.] 


On bord the Swallow, in Port Fa- 
mine, Streights of Magellan, 11th 
January 1 767. DENG 

3 | 
2 Patagonians having made 
ſo much noiſe of late in Eu- 
rope, and particularly in England, 
1 imagine a more particular and 
certain account of them will not 
be diſagreeable to my good friend 
F Marty. | 
In the morning of the 16th Dec, 
1766, we were cloſe in with the 
entrance of the fiver Gallegoes ; 
the country about which river, I 
have ſome reaſon to imagine, is 
the place of their common abode, 
I ſhall forbear to mention my rea- 
ſons for this ſuppoſition, as it would 
take too much room in this letter. 
From thence we ſailed along in 
ſight of the ſhore as far as cape 
Virgin Mary, which is the north- 
ermoſt promontory of the ealter- 
moſt entrance of the ſtreights of 
Magellan. There ſeems to be but 
a ſhort diſtance over acroſs rr 
| sin 
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kind of iſthmus to the river Galle- 

es. As we kept ſailing along 
the ſnore, we ſaw ſome people rid- 
ing on horſes over this part of the 

eninſula or neck of land, towards 
the place they ſaw. we were making 
for with the ſhips. At the cloſe of 


day, as the wind was contrary, we 


anchored, within three or four 
miles of the above Cape. All the 
night long theſe people kept mak- 
ing fires on the beach, abreaſt of 
the ſhips, with a great hollowing 


noiſe for us to come on ſhore to 


them, which we did early the next 
morning with ſome armed boats ; 
but I believe we had no occaſion 
for this (altho' eſſential and pro- 


per) precaution, for theſe people 
Teceived us in a civil, friendly, and 


pretty regular manner. 'They all 
readily ſate down at ſome diſtance 


from us, at our defire, by ſigns to 
them: and we then went amongſt 


them. Captain Wallis, of the Dol- 
phin, gave them beads, ribbons, 
and ſome trifling cutlery, &c. at all 
which they ſeemed to be well pleaſ- 


ed. They were between ſixty and 
ſeventy at this time, but their num- 


bers kept increaſing, as ſome con- 
tinually came down to the ſea 
ſhore; and before the next morn- 


ing they were increaſed to ſeveral 


hundreds, men, women and chil- 


dren. In the evening, having been 


obliged to anchor again, one of 
our boats, in which were ſeveral 
Officers, went near the beach, a- 
breaſt where the ſhips lay ; thoſe 
people having followed us here, 
they endeavoured by all the friend- 
ly invitations they could make to 


_ entice our men to land; but as 


they had orders from captain Wal- 
lis to the contrary, they did nat. 


When they ſaw that our people 


had their faces painted. 


would not come on ſhore to them, 
they all drew off at a diſtance, leav- 
ing their children by the water- 
ſide. This I take to have been 
done to ſhew we had no occaſion 
to be apprehenſive of any danger, 
and to expreſs their friendly inten- 
tions, and the confidence they had 
of ours; and probably likewiſe, 


from our having taken pretty much 


knowledge of their children, by 
dreſſing ſome of them with beads, 
and ribbons, when we were on ſhore 
before. We meaſured the heights | 
of many of theſe people; they were 
in general all from fix feet, to fix 
feet five inches, although there 
were ſome who came to fix feet 
ſeven inches but none above that. 
They are well proportioned, their 
features large and pretty regu- 
lar, with pretty clear complex- 


ions; and they would be much 
more ſo, if they did not paint, and 


expoſe themſelves to the inclemen- 
cy of the weather, any more than 
we do in Europe. I am ure there 
are many in Europe as dark co- 
loured as they are ; they have long 
black hair (but I think not ſo very 


black as the generality of the In- 
dians), which many of them ha 


tied up with a kind of woven ſtuff, 
of about the breadth of a garter, 


and ſeemed to have been made from 


ſome kind of wool. They ſeem 
to have but little hair on their bo- 
dies, very ſmall breaſts, and little 
beard, for I believe they pull it out 
by the roots, for many of them had 
little tufts left growing at each 
corner of the mouth, on the upper 


lips, and one in the hollow part of 


the chin, in the middle of the un- 
der lip; many had the hair of the 
eye-brows plucked off, and ſome 
They are 
cloathed 
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cloathed in ſkins, which they wear 
with the fur part next to the body ; 
it hangs from their ſhoulders halt- 
way down their legs, with a girdle 
tied about their waiſt, which makes 
their cloathing very decent, and 
they ſeem to be modeſt both in their 


actions and behaviour, at leaſt as 


much as we ſaw of it. They wear 
a kind of boots, which ſerves them 
likewiſe for ſhoes; but I know not 
if they wear any kind of drawers 
or breeches. The upper part of 
their garments being looſe about 
their ſhoulders, they did not ſeem 
cautious of hiding from fight that 
part of their bodies ; they have fine 

white teeth, but their hands and 
feet ſeemed to me rather ſmall, for 


ſuch ftout, luſty people, by which 


I imagine they are not uſed to much 
hard work. 
men are cloathed alike, fo that it 
requires a little attention to diftin- 


guliſh the ſex. Altogether they are 


the fineſt ſet of men I ever ſaw any 
where before: there ſeems to be 
ſome ſubordination amongſt them : 
ſome had their cloathing painted 
on the outſide, in different ſquares, 
ſtrokes, and lines; theſe I obſerved 
ſeemed to have ſome authority over 
the reſt, When we went to re- 
imbark in our boats to return to 


the ſhips, moſt of them wanted to go 


off with us; we took a few of them 
in each boat, and carried them on 
board of each ſhip, by which the 
companies curioſity was ſatisfied as 
well as ours. We regaled them 
with ſuch things as we had; they 
eat ſalt beef, but ſeemed moſt fond 


of the ſhip's biſcuit, nor did they 


ſeem to like much the wine or 
ſtrong liquors, but drank water by 
tumblers full. We gave them pipes 
of tobacco, which they ſmoaked, 

and did not ſeem ftrangers to it; 


© 


The men and wo- 
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they ſwallowed the ſmoak, as the 
Turks and many other nations do, 
They ſeemed very free and eaſy, 
no ways miſtruſtful, or afraid to 
truſt themſelves in any part of the 
ſhip with us; and they very wil- 


lingly would have ſtayed longer 


with us, for we found ſome little 
difficulty to make them go back 
aſhore, When they found we want- 
ed them to go away, they pointed 
to the ſun, ſhewing us its courſe 
with their hands, and by their ſions 
intimated, that as the ſun was ſo 
high, there was no occaſion, and 
that it would be time enough when 
it came to go down. They did 


not ſeem inclinable to thieve, or 


take any thing without its being 
given them, for if they took a fan- 
cy to any thing they ſaw, they 
made figns for it; and if we did 


not appear inclinable to give it 


them, they did not offer to take it. 
They ſeemed to be very intelligent 
and quick of apprehenſion, and 
pronounced very well and diſtinct- 
ly many Engliſh words after us. 
We often heard them repeat the 
word Chowea, but what it meant 
we could not find out ; they made 
uſe of the word Capatana, which I 
ſuppoſe 1s from the Spaniards, for 
captain. They had not any arms 
with them, ſo I cannot ſay what 
may be their common weapons ; 
they all had a couple of round 
ſtones, hke two balls, which are 
flung, one at each end of a cord, 
which is about one fathom and a 
half long ; and with theſe two balls 
I believe they kill moſt of their 
game. The method of uſing them 
is, by keeping one of the balls in 
their hand, and ſwinging the other 
at the full end of the line, round 
over their heads, by which it ac- 
quires a greater velocity, and they 
| throw 
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throw it with a prodigious force, 


at a great diſtance, and exactneſs, ſo 
as to ſtrike a very {mall object. 


We ſaw one of them kill a ſeal from 


on horſeback in the ſurf of the ſea, 


on the beach; but in this action, 


he kept hold of one ball in his 
hand, while he hit the ſeal with the 
other; but I know not if they 
make uſe of theſe balls in fighting 
with men. Their horſes are of the 
Spaniſh breed, and ſeem to be of 
a good kind, about 14 to 15 hands 


high, of different and mixed co- 
lours; and from what I ſaw, I be- 


lieve they ride them very hard, and 
do not uſe them very well. Theſe 


people have certainly trade and 
communication with the Spaniards, 
for one of them had a Spaniſh broad 


ſword, and he was the only perſon 
who was armed amongſt them; 
they had bridles, ſaddles, ſtirrups, 
and whips of ſkins, all of their own 
making ; ſome had iron, and other 


metal bits to their bridles, and we 


ſaw ſome metal ſpurs. They had a 
dead oftrich, the fleſh of which 1 
ſaw ſome eat raw, but whether that 
be their common method of eating 


fleſh, I know not. I did not ſee 
any more of theſe fine people, al- 
though the flow progreſs we made 

by the contrary winds, for ſeveral 


days here about, gave us a fine op- 
portunity of being better acquaint- 


ed with them, and particularly as 
they kept on the ſea ſhore all the 


time to the number of three or four 
hundred. J was not a little cha- 
grined, to.find captain Wallis was 
averſe to it, and gave orders no- 
body ſhould go on ſhore to them; 
by this we loſt a very fine and fa- 
vourable opportunity of knowing 
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try; the knowledge of which in 


all probability might be of ſervice 


to Great Britain. It was thought 
ſo formerly, when ſir John Norbo- 


rough was ſent out by king Charles 


the ſecond, to endeavour to open 
a communication with theſe Indi- 
ans, for I take them to be the very 
ſame nation, called by the Spani- 
ards, the Bravoes, who have often 


made them feel their courage and 


reſolution in the kingdom of Chili. 
They were the people who defeat- 
ed the great general Baldivia, and 


afterwards deſtroyed him by pour- 


ing melted gold in his mouth. It 
would have been very eafy, ſince 
they were ſo inclinable to ſtay with 
us, to have taken one or two, and 
to have brought them as far as this 
place ; we might have ſent them 
back by our ftoreſhip, who came 
back this way, about a month af- 
ter: during this time, by uſing of 
them well, we might have got 

their confidence — friendſhip, 
and have learnt ſome particulars of 
their country, which could not but 
have proved beneficial to our coun- 
try. You may depend on the ve- 
racity of the above account, and 
that I am, with great ſincerity, 


8. IX, TD 
Your moſt obedient and 
moſt humble ſervant, 


PH. CARTERET. 


N. B. This is the copy of the 


letter I had ſent you from Port Fa- 
mine, by the return of our ſtore- 
ſhip, which you told me the other 
day you never received, and muſt 


have been loft. 
more of them, and of their coun- 


April 20, 1769. 


The following Extrads are taken from 
he tranſlation lately publiſhed, of 
om Pernety's Hiforical Fournal 
x a Voyage to the Malouine (or 
alkland) lands, &c. Theſe 
ob/erwvations were made in the year 
1766, by M. de Giraudis, who 
commanded a pink in the French 
King's ſervice. 


the 5th of May, about four 

in the afternoon, we ſaw a 
fire on the coaſtof Patagonia. Upon 
coming nearer, we ſaw ſeven men 
with their hgrſes. We could not 
_ diſcern whether they were naked or 
clothed. When they perceived that 
we had got beyond the place where 
they had made their fires, they fol- 
lowed along the coaſt, mounted 


upon their horſes, and dogs after 


them. Seeing that we continued 
our courſe, they ſhouted, but we 


could not comprehend their mean- 


ing. The wind and tide being in 
our favour, we loſt ſight of the Pa- 
tagonians, and paſſed the firſt nar- 
rows. It was a league and a half 
over. Between five and ſix we an- 
chored in the bay Boucaut, at three 
- leagues from Cape Gregory, with 
ten fathoms water, muddy bottom 
of ſand and ſmall ſhells, at the 
diſtance of a full league from the 
land. One ſhould not caſt anchor 
in leſſer depth of water; for the 


ſea fell three or four fathoms in the 


night-time. The coaſt is well laid 
down in M. de Gennes? plan. 
From the 6th to the * in the 


night, we again ſaw fires on the 


this fire was of one ſide of us, and 
we diſtinguiſhed ſome Patagonians 
on ſhore, by means of our ſpying- 
aſſes. The Eagle and myſelf put 
t our yawls to ſea, and ſent them 
th fifteen men well armed, in- 


Aro; ems coaſt, At eight o'clock 
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cluding the officer, to the ſpot 
where we faw ſeven of the ſavages, 
They paid our people ſome com- 
pliment in their 'own language, 
Our ſeamen could not underſtand 
them; but imagined their faces 
and behaviour expreſſed a fatis- 
faction at ſeeing us. After the firſt 
compliments, they conducted out 
people to their fires. 
Here they examined the Patago- 


nians at their leiſare; and found 


them to be men of the higheſt ſta- 
ture: the leaſt of them was five 
feet ſeven inches (French meaſure), 
and of a bulk beyond the propor- 


tion of their height, which made 


them appear leſs tall than they are. 


They have large ſtrong limbs, and 
broad faces; their complexion is 


extremely tanned, their forehead 
high, their noſe flat and broad; 
their cheeks are full, and their 
mouth large ; their teeth are very 
white, and well ranged, and their 


hair black. They are ſtronger than 


our Europeans of the ſame ſize, 
The words they pronounced were, 
Echoura, Chaoa, Didon. ahi, ahi, 
ohi, Choven, Duecalls, Machan, Na- 
ticon, Pito, Theſe were the only 
words our people could pather, 
while they were warming them- 
ſelves at their fires. 3 
M. de St. Simon, an officer, who 
by order of the miniſtry embarked 
with us for the Malouine Iſlands 
with preſents for the natives, ac- 


quitted himſelf extremely well of 


his commiſſion, He gave them 
ſome harpoons, bludgeons, bed- 
ding, woollen caps, vermilion, 
and in ſhort every thing he thought 
would be moſt agreeable to them. 


They appeared very well pleafed. 


They are clothed with the ſkins 


of guanacos, vicunas, and other 


animals, ſewed together in form of 


ſquare 
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ſquare clokes which reach below 
the calf of the leg almoſt to the 
ancle. They have a ſort of buſ- 
kins or -halt-boots, made of the 
ſame ſkins, with the ſhag on the 
inſide, as it is alſo in their clokes, 
which are very well ſewed together 
in regular compartments, and paint- 
ed on the outhde with blue and red 
figures, bearing a reſemblance to 
Chineſe characters. The figures 
however are almoſt all alike, and 
divided by ftraight lines which 
form ſorts of ſquares and lozenges. 
They have ſomething like hats or- 
namented with feathers, much in 
the ſame manner as ours. Some 


of theſe hats reſemble very much 


the Spaniſh caps. 

Several of our people went a 
_ ſhooting at ſome diſtance, where 
they killed a few partridges, and 
ſaw ſome carcaſes of vicunas. The 


country they went over is unculti- 


| vated, barren and dry. There is 
nothing but heath upon it, and 
very little graſs. | 
the ſavages ſeem to be very bad, 
but they manage them with great 
dexterity, The Patagonians made 
ſome preſents to our people who 
were returned from ſhooting. 'Theſe 
were round ſtones, of the ſize of a 
two-pounder ball. They are plac- 
ed in a ſtrap of leather, faſtened 
and ſewed to the end of a ſtring of 
catgut twiſted like a rope. It is a 
kind of a fling, which they uſe 
very dexterouſly for killing animals 
a hunting, 
to that which fixes the round ſtone, 
there is another ſtone placed, half 
the ſize of the former, and cloſely 
covered all over with a kind of 
bladder. They hold the ſmall tone 


in their hand after having paſſed | 


the cord between their fingers ; 


The horſes of 


not drink any wine, 


On the end, oppoſite 


people back, they ſhewed not 


15 
and then making a turn with the 
arm, as in caſting a ſling, they 
throw the weapon at the animal, 
whom they can reach, and kill at 
the diſtance of four hundred feet. 
The complexion of the women 

is tolerably clear, for they are much 
leſs tanned than the men, yet they 
are proportioned to them in ſize. 
They are alſo dreſſed in a cloke, 
wear buſkins, and a kind of ſmall 
apron, which only hangs down 
half the length of their thighs, 
They certainly pluck out their eye- 
brows, for they have none. Their 
hair is dreſſed in front, and they 
have no hats. ] 

Theſe Patagonians are ignorant 
of the paſſion of jealouſy, at leaſt 
there is reaſon to think ſo, from 
their encouraging our people to 


handle the breaſts of their wives 


and daughters, and making them 
lie promiſcuouſly with them, when 
I paid them a viſit on my return to 


the Malouine iſlands. 


We gave them bread which they 

eat, and ſome tobacco for chewing 
and ſmoaking. By their manner 
of uſing it, we ſaw plainly it was 
no novelty to them. They would 
When we 
had been five or ſix hours with 
them, they grew more familiarized. 
They were very curious, ſearched 
our pockets, were very defirous of 
ſeeing every thing, and examined 
us with attention from head to 
foot. 

We mounted their horſes, which 
were equipped with bridle, ſaddle, 
and ftirrups. They uſe both whip 
and ſpurs; and ſeemed ſatisfied 
and well pleaſed to ſee our people 
ride their horſes, When I had a 
gun fired for ſignal to bring our 
the 
leaſt 
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leaſt emotion or ſurpriſe. When 
we went away they entreated us 
much to ſtay with them, giving us 

to underſtand by ſigns, that they 
4. would ſupply us with food, and 
though they had nothing to offer 


us at preſent, yet they ſoon ex- 


pected ſome of their people to re- 
turn from ſporting. We anſwered 
them alſo by ſigns that we could 


not poſſibly ſtay ; and that we were 


going directly to a certain place, 
which we attempted to point out 
to them, endeavouring at the ſame 
time to make them comprehend 
that we wiſhed them to bring us 
ſome oxen and horſes. We know 
not whether they underſtood us. 

Fron the zoth to the 31ſt, the 
night coming upon us pnawares, 


we came to our anchorage by the 
light of two fires which the ſavages 


had made for us, one upon a moun- 


tain, the other upon the ſea-ſide. 
We anchored in nineteen fathoms, 
black muddy bottom, with ſmall 


als. 
At day-break the ſavages ſnout- 
ed, in order that we ſhould come 
to them. I put my yawl and long- | 
boat to ſea well armed, and with 


preſents. I went on ſhore, where 
1 found three hundred rages: in- 
cluding men, women, and children. 


Not expecting to meet with ſo 


many, I was obliged to go on 
board again to fetch ſome more 
preſents. _ e 
From the z iſt to Sunday the firſt 
of June 1766, the wind having 


driven our yawl from ſhore, which 


was empty, our people were under 


ſome anxiety for fear of loſing it. 
The ſavages perceiving this, one 


of them who was on horſeback, 


ſpurred his horſe, and plunged with 
him into the ſea, to ſwim after the 


yawl. He got hold of it, and 


* 


brought it back to our ſeamen. 


Perhaps we who pique ourſelves ſo 


much upon our politeneſs, affabi.- 
lity, and humanity, . and who call 
theſe Patagonians ſavages, would 
hardly have done ſo much for them, 
in a ſimilar circumſtance. 

At ſeven in the morning the 


long boat went aſhore with the reſt - 


of the preſents, which the ſtormy 
weather had prevented us ſending 
ſooner. It came back with thir- 


teen of our people who had ſtayed 
with the ſavages ſince yeſterda 


morning. 'They told us that theſe 


Patagonian giants had treated them 
with the utmoſt civility according 
to their manner, and given them 


marks of the ſincereſt friendſhip, 
even ſo far as to invite them to lie 


with their wives and daughters; that 
they had given them ſome fleſh of 


the guanacos, ſeveral of their cloaks, 
and ſome of their ſlings ; and the 
women ſome of their neck-laces 
made of ſhells. 'They alſo made 
me a preſent of twelve horſes; 
which I could not keep for want of 
forage, 


The piece of civility moſt trou- 


bleſome to our folks, was that of 


being obliged to lie promiſcuouſiy 
among the Patagonians ; who of- 
ten lay three or four together upon 
one of our people to keep the cold 


from them; ſo that their mulſkets 
and other arms became uſeleſs, 


They would therefore have had no 
reſource left but in their pocket- 
knives, which would not have been 
of much ſervice for defending them, 
in caſe of neceſlity, againſt five or 
ſix hundred men, including wo- 
men and children, and all of them 
proportionally of an enormous ſta- 
ture, both in height and bulk. 


Each man or woman, had one or 


two dogs, and as many horſes. 
poets They 


poſition, and very humane, It 
would be eaſy to eſtabliſh a very 
profitable trade with them for their 
horſes, and for ſkins of vicunas, 
which are ſo valued, and bear ſo 
high a price in Europe. The ſkins 
of guanacos are alſo excellent, tho' 
not ſo fine. | 


———— —_— 


dome obſervations made on the Eſki- 
maux Indians, as well as on the 
_ natives of the country in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Engliſh Factory on 
Churchill River, in Hudſon's Bay; 
being extracts from the journals of 


à @ voyage mad by order of the Royal 


Society to that river, and of thir- 


teen months reſidence in that coun- 


try, &C. in the years 1708 and 
1759; by William Wales. 


Fe the 25. as I was obſerving 


the ſun's meridional altitude, 
there came along ſide of us three 


Eſkimaux in their canoes, or, as 


they term them, Kiacks, but who 


had very little to trade, except toys. 
None of theſe had along with them 
any weapon that I ſaw, except a 
kind of dart, evidently conſtructed 
tor ſea purpoſes, as it had a buoy 
fixed to it, made of a large bladder 
vowed: 8 

The men have on their legs a 
pair of boots, made of ſeal-ſkin, 
and ſoled with that of a ſea-horſe ; 
theſe come barely up to their knees; 
and above theſe they have breeches 
made of ſeal, or deer-ſkin, much 
in the form of our ſeamens ſhort 


_ trowſers, The remaining part of 


their cloathing is all in one piece, 

much in the form of an Engliſh 

ſhift; only it comes but juſt below 

the waiſt-band of their breeches, 

and has a hood to it, like that of 
Vol. XIV. | 
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They ſeemed to be of a mild diſ- 


boot top. 


a woman's cloak, which ſerves 1n- 
ſtead. of a cap, Over theſe they 
have a kind of foul-weather jacket, 
made of the ſame leather with the 


legs of their boots, which they 


faſten very tightly about their necks 
and wriſts; and when they are in 
their Kiacks (which are alſo ex- 
tremely well deſcribed by Mr. 
Crantz) are likewiſe faſtened 3n 
ſuch a manner round the circular 
hole which admits the man's body, 
that not the leaſt drop of water can 
get into it, either from rain, or the 
ſpray of the ſea. . 

The dreſs of the women differs 
not from that of the men, except- 
ing that they have long tails 


to their waiſtcoats behind, which 


reach quite down to their heels; 


and their boots come up quite to 


their hips, which are there very 


wide, and made to ſtand off from 
their hips with a ftrong bow of 


whalebone, for the convenience of 
putting their children in. I ſaw 
one woman with a child in each 

As to their perſons, they ſeem 
to be low; but pretty broad built, 
and inclined to be fat: their hands 
remarkably ſmall; their faces veiy 
broad and flat; very little mouths, 


and their lips not remarkably 
thick; their noſes ſmall, and in- 
clined to what is generally termed 
bottled ; their eyes are black as 


jet, and their eye-lids ſo encum- 


bered with fat, that they ſeem as 
if they opened them with difficul- 
o, and 


ty; their hair is black, long 

ſtraight; and notwithſtanding that 
they ſeem encumbered with a ſu— 
perfluity of fleſh, they are remark- 
ably briſk and active; more eſpe- 
cially in the management of their 


Kiacks, which exceeds every thing 
of the kind that 1 have ſeen. All 


INE: | I can 
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1 can ſay with regard to their dif- 

olition is, that if they really de- 
de the character which authors 
have given of them, they are the 


moſt complete hypocrites that na- 
ture ever formed “. 


[We now proceed. to our au- 


thor's account of the Indians at 
Churchill River.] | 
They are of a middle ſize, but 
rather tall than otherwiſe ; very 
| ſpare and thin : I never ſaw one, 
either man or woman, inclined to 
be fleſhy ; of a copper colour, wide 
mouths, thick lipped, and have 
long, ſtraight, black hair; of which 
they are immoderately fond, and 


would not have it cut, except on 
the death of a friend, for any thing 


that you can give them: their eyes 
are black, and the moſt beautiful 
that I ever ſaw. The reſt of their 
features vary as thoſe of Europeans 
do, Their diſpoſition ſeems to be 
of the melancholic kind; good- 
natured, friendly, and hoſpitable 
to one another, and to the Euro- 
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peans; and I helieve the moſt ho. 


neſt creatures that are any where to 


be met with. They do not readily 
forget an injury; but will never 
revenge it when they are ſober. 


They have no laws whereby to re- 
gulate their conduct, except that 
of reaſon; which, in their ſober 
moments, they are ſeldom known 
to tranſgreſs. They converſe ex- 
tremely well on ſubjects which they 
underſtand, and are remarkably 
Clever in repartees; but ſeem to 


have very little genius for arts or 


ſcience. 'They lead an erratic life, 
living in tents, as all people mult 
do, whoſe ſubſiſtence depends en- 
tirely on hunting. 25 

They are not without ſome no- 
tion of religion, but it is a very 


limited one. They acknowledge 


two Beings; one the author of all 
good, the other of all evil. The 


former they call Ukkemah, which 


appellation they give alſo to their 
chiefs; and the latter they call 


Wittikah. They pay ſome ſort of 


It may not be amiſs to obſerve here, that I have had, whilſt at Churchill, 
an exceeding good opportunity of learning the diſpoſition of thoſe people; as 
there are ſeveral of them come almoſt every year, by their own free will, to 
reſide at the factory; and can with truth aver, that never people leſs deſerved 

the epithets of “ treacherous, cruel, fawning, and ſuſpicious ;”* the contrary 
of which is remarkably true in every particular. They are open, generous, 
and unſuſpecting; addicted too much (it muſt be owned) to paſſion, and tco 
apt to revenge what they think an injury, if an opportunity offers at that mo- 
ment ; but are almoſt inſtantly cool, without requiring any acknowledgment 
on your part, (which they account, ſhametul), and I verily believe, never re- 
member the circumſtance afterwards, Mr, Ellis obſerves, © That they are 
% apt to pilfer from ſtrangers, eaſily encouraged to a degree of boldneſs ; but 
« as eaſily frightened.” Now I cannot help thinking that he would have 
conveyed a much better idea of them if he had expreſſed himſelf thus: They 
are bold and enterprizing even to enthuſiaſm, whilſt there is a probability of 
ſucceſs crowning their endeavours z but wiſe enough to deſiſt, when inevitable 
deſtruction ſtares them in the face. 55 | 

Perhaps few people have a greater genius for arts, which ſhews itſelf in 

every one of their implements, but particularly in their boats, har poons, darts, 
| bows and ſnow-eyes, which laſt are moſt excellently contrived for preſerving 
the eyes from the effect of the ſnow in the ſpring. But a volume might be 
written on iheie ſubjects, and perhaps not uncntertaining. | 


adoration 


nation. 
name of ſuns; there were five hun- 
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adoration to both, though it is 
difficult to ſay what. Their opi- 
nion of the origin of mankind is, 
that Ukkemah made the firſt men 
and women out of the earth, three 
in number of each; that thoſe, 


whom we Europeans ſprang from, 


were made from a whiter earth 


than what their progenitors were, 
and that there was one pair of ſtill 


blacker earth than they. They 
have likewiſe an imperfect tradi- 


tional account of the deluge ; only 


they ſubſtitute a beaver for the 
ee. 


— 


Of the Natches; a very conſiderable 
Indian Nation, evho once poſſeſſed 


a great territory on the borders of 


the Mifſifippi ; from Mr. Boſlu's 
travels through Louifiana, lately 


2 20 publiſhed v4 | 


THE formidable nation of the 
1 Natches gave law to others, 
on account of the great extent of 
their country. They inhabited all 
the ſpace of land between the river 


Menchak, which is about 50 leagues 


from the ſea, and the river Ohio, 


| "Ig is near 460 leagues from the 
fea. Foe 


They formerly were a very con- 


| fiderable nation. They formed ſe- 
veral villages, that were under ſome 
peculiar chiefs; and theſe laſt again, 


obeyed one grand chief of the whole 
All theſe Princes bore the 


dred of them, all relations of the 
great ſun, their common ſovereign, 


who carried on his breaſt the image 


of the ſun, from which he pretend- 
ed to trace his origin, and which 
was adored under the name of Wa- 


chil, which ſigniſies, the great fire, 


or the ſupreme fire. 

The manner in which the Natches 
rendered divine ſervice to the ſun, 
has ſomething ſolemn in it. The 
high- prieſt got up before ſun- riſing, 
and marched at the head of the peo- 
ple with a grave pace, and the ca- 
lumet of peace in his hand; he 


ſmoked in honour of the ſun, and 


blew the firſt mouthful of ſmoke to- 
wards him, On the appearance of 


that luminous body, all the by- 


ſtanders began to howl by turns 
after the high- prieſt, and contem- 
plated it with their arms extended 
to Heaven, Then they threw 
themſelves on the ground ; and 
their women brought their chil- 
dren, and taught them to keep in 
a devout attitude. _ 

About their harveſt-time, which 
happened in July, the Natches ce- 
lebrated 4 great feaſt. They began 
with blacking their faces; and did 
not eat till three hours after noon, 


having previouſly purified them- 


ſelves in the baths; the oldefl man 
in the nation then offered to their 
deity the firſt fruits of their crops. 

They had a temple in which they 
kept up an eternal fire; the prieſts 
took great care to preſerve it, and 
for this purpoſe they were only al- 


Alt may not be improper to acquaint our readers, that this nation has been, 


ſince Mr. Boſſu's account was written, totally extirpated. It appears by Capt. 
Pitman's account of the European ſettlements on the Miſſitippi, that theſe 
Indians, after having treated the French for ſeveral years with the greateit 
hoſpitality and kindneſs, wete at length urged, by their debauchery and op- 
preſſions, to maſſacre the garriſon of a fort, and ſome hundreds of their 


C2 


_ planters z this produced the melangholy cataſtrophe we have mentioned, which 
was attended with circumſtances of the greateſt cruslty. 


lowed : 
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lowed to make uſe of the wood of 
one kind of tree; if unhappily the 
fire was extinguiſhed, all the peo- 
ple were in the greateſt conſter na- 
tion, and the neglectful prieſts were 
puniſhed with death: but ſuch an 
event happened very ſeldom; for 
the keepers of this celeſtial fire 
could eafily renew it, by fetching 
common fire under pretext of [1p ht- 
ing their calumets ; for they were 
not allowed to employ the holy fire 
for that uſe. | 
When their ſovereign died, he 
was accompanied in the grave by 
his wives, and by ſeveral of his 
ſubjeas. The leſſer Suns took care 
to follo the ſame cuſtom; the law 
likewiſe condemned every Natchez 
to death, who had married a girl 
of the blood of the Suns, as ſoon 


as ſhe was expired. On this oc-. 
caſion, I muſt tell you the hiſtory. 
of an Indian, who was no ways 


willing to ſubmit to this law, His 
name was Etteacteal; he contract- 
ed an alliance with the Suns; but 
the conſequence which this honour 
brought along with it, had like to 
have proved very unfortunate to 
him. His wife fell ſick; as ſoon 
as he ſaw her at the point of death, 
he fled, embarked on a piragua on 
the Miſſiſippi, and came to New 
Orleans. He 
the protection of M. de Bienville, 


the then governor, and offered to 


be his huntſman. The governor 
accepted his ſervice, and interelled 
himſelf for him with the Natches, 
who declared that be bad nothing 
more to fear, becauſe the ceremony 
was paſt, and he was accordingly 
no longer a lawful prize. 
EtteaReal, being thus aſſured, 
ventured to return to his nation; 
and, without ſettling among them, 
he mule ieveral voyzges thither : 


put himſelf under 
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He happened to be there when the 
ſun, called the Sung Sterpent, bro— 
ther to the great ſun, died; he was 
a relation of the late wife of Et. 


teacteal, and they reſolved to make 


him pay his debt. M. de Bienville 
had been recalled to France, and 
the Sovereign of the Natches 
thought, that the Protector's ab- 
ſence had annulled the reprieve 
granted to the protected perſon; 
and accordingly he cauſed him to 
be arreſted. As ſoon as the pcor 
fellow found himſelf in the hut of 
the grand chief of war, together 
with the other victims deſtined to 
be ſacrificed to the Stung Serpent, 
he gave vent to the exceſs of his 
grief, The favourite wife of the 
late Sun, who was likewiſe to be 


ſacrificed, and who ſaw the pre- 


parations for her death with firm- 
neſs, and ſeemed impatient to re- 


join her huſband, hearing Etteac- 
teal's complaints and groans, ſaid 


to him, Art thou no warrior? He 
anſwered, Yes, I am one. How- 
ever, ſaid ſhe, thou crieſt, life is 
dear to thee; and as that is the 
caſe, it is not good that thou 


ſhouldit go along with us, go with 


the women. Etteactral replied, 
True, life is dear to me; it would 
be well if I yet walked on earth till 


the death of the great Sun, and 


would die with him. Go thy way, 
ſaid the favourite, it is not fit thou 
ſhouldit go with us, and that thy 
heart ſhould remain behind on 
earth ; once more get away, and 

let me ſce thee no mere. 
Etteacteal did not ſtay to have 
this order repeated to him ; he diſ- 
appeared like lightning: Three 
old women, two of which were his 
relations, offered to pay his debt; 
their age and infürmities had dit- 
gutcd them of life; none of mew 
| | ha 
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had been able to uſe their legs for 
a Freat while, The hair of the 
two that were related to Etteacteal, 
were no more grey than thoſe of 
women of fifty- five years in France. 
The other old woman was a hun— 


dred and twenty years old, and had 


very white hair, which 1s a very 
uncommon thing among the Ind1- 
ans: None of the three had a quite 
wrinkled ſkin. They were diſ- 
patched in the evening, one at the 
door of the Stung Serpent, and the 
other two upon the place before 
the temple *. | 

The generoſity of the women 
gave Etteacteal life again, acquired 
him tne degree of conſidered, and 


cleared his honour, which he had 


ſullied by fearing death. He re- 
mained quiet after that time; and, 
taking advantage of what he had 
learnt during his ſlay among the 
French, he became a jugg 

made af2 of his knowledge to im- 


pole upon his countrymen f. 


The morning after this execu- 


tion, they made every thing ready 
for the convoy; and the hour be- 


ing come, the great maſter of the 


ceremonies appeared at the door of 


the hut adorned ſuitably to his 
quality ; the victims who were to 
accompany the deceaſed prince in- 
to the manſion of the ſpirits, came 
forth; they conſiſted of the fa- 
rourite wife of the deceaſed, of his 


ſecond wife, his chancellor, bis 
phyſician, his hired man, that is 
his firſt ſervant, and of ſome old 


women. 


oler, and 


The favourite went to the great 
Sun, with whom there were ſeveral 
Frenchmen, to take leave of him: 
ſhe gave orders for the Suns of 
both ſexes that were her children 
to appear, and ſpoke to the follow- 
ing effect: | | 

„ Children, this is the day on 
which J am to tear myſelf from 
vour arms, and to follow your fa- 


ther's ſteps, who waits for me 


in the country of the ſpitits; if I 
were to yield to your tears, I would 
injure my love, and fail in m 

duty. I have done enough for you, 
by bearing you next to my heart, 
and by ſuckling you with my 
breaſts. You that are deſcended 
of his blood, and fed by my milk, 
ought you to ſhed tears? Rejoice 


rather that you are Suns and war- 


riors; you are bound to give ex- 
amples of firmneſs and valour to 
the whole nation: Go, my chil— 
dren, I have provided for all your 
wants, by procuring you friends ; 


my friends, and thoſe of your fa. 


ther, are yours too; | leave you a- 


midft them; they are the French, 


they are tender-hearted and gene- 


rous; make yourſelves worthy of 


their eſteem, by not degenerating 
from your race; always act openly 
with them, and never implore them 
with meanneſs. | 

And you Frenchmen,” added 
ſhe, turning herſelf towards our 
officers, | recommend my or- 
phan- children to you; they will 
know no other fathers than you; 


you ought to protect them.” 


* Acord is faſtened round their neck with a ſlip-knot, and eight men of 


their relations ſtrangle them, by drawing four one way and four the other; 


ſo many are not neceſſary, but as they acquire nobility by ſuch executions, 
there are always more than are wanting, ard the operation is performed in an 


inſtant, 


The jugglers in this country perform the functions of prieſts, phyſicians, 


and fortune-tellers, and chiefly pretend to pals for ſorcerers. 
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After that ſhe got up; and, fol- 
lowed by her troop, returned to 
her huſband's hut, with a ſurpri- 
ſing firmneſs, 5 

A noble woman came to join 
herſelf to the number of victims of 
her own accord, being engaged, by 
the friendſhip ſhe bore the Stung 
Serpent, to follow him into the 
other world. The Europeans call- 
ed her the Haugbty lady, on account 
of her majeitic deportment, and 
her proud air, and becauſe ſhe 
only frequented the company of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed Frenchmen ; 
they regretted her much, becaule 
ſhe had the knowledge of ſeveral 
ſimples, with which ſhe had ſaved 
the lives of many of our fick. This 
moving fight filled our people with 
grief and horror. The favourite 
wife of the deceaſed roſe up, and 
ſpoke to them with a ſmiling coun- 
tenance: I é die without fear,“ 
ſaid ſtie, grief does not embitter 
my laſt hours; 4 recommend my 
children to you; whenever you ſee 


them, noble Frenchmen, remem- 


ber that you have loved their fa- 
ther, and that he was till death a 
true and ſincere friend of your na- 
tion, whom ne loved more than 
himſelf. The diſpoſer of life has 


been pleaſed to call him, and I 


ſhall foon go and join him; I ſhalt 
tell him that I have ſeen your hearts 


moved at the ſight of his corps; 


do not be grieved, we ſhall be lon- 
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ger friends in the country of the /p 
rits than here, becauſe we do not 
die there again “.“ 

Theſe words forced tears from. 
the eyes of all the French ; they 
were obliged to do all they could 
to prevent the great Sun from kill- 


ing himſelf ; for he was inconſo— 


lable at the death of his brother, 
upon whom he was uſed to lay the 
weight of government, he bein 

great chief of war of the Natches, 
1. e. Generaliſſimo of their armics ; 


that prince grew furious by the re- 


ſiſtance he met with ; he held his 
gun by the barrel, and the Sun, 
his preſumptive heir, held it by 
the lock, and cauſed the powder 


to fall out of the pan; the hut was 1 


full of Suns, Nobles, aud Honour- 
ables , who were all trembling : 
But the French raiſed their ſpirits 
again, by hiding all the arms be- 
longing to the ſovereign, and fill- 
ing the barrel of his gun with wa- 
ter, that it might be unſit for uſe 
for ſome time. 5 | 
As ſoon as the Suns ſaw their ſo- 
vereign's life in ſafety, they thank- 
ed the French, by ſqueezing their 
hands, but without ſpeaking ; a 
moſt profound ſilence reigned 
throughout, for grief and awe kept 
in bounds the multitude that were 
preſent. | | 
The wife of the great Sun was 
ſeized with fear during this tran- 
ſation. She was aſked whether 


* At the hour intended for the ceremony, they made the victims ſwallow 
little balls or pills of tobacco, in order to make them giddy, and as it were to 
take the ſenſation of pain from them; after that they were all ſtrangled, and 
put upon mats, the favourite on the right, the other wife on the left, and the 
others according to their rank, 15 | | 
I The eſtabliſhed diſtinctions among theſe Indians were as follows: Tne 
Suns, relations of the great Sun, held the higheſt rank ; next came the No- 
bles; after them the Honourables ; and laſt of all, the common people, who 
were very much deſpiſed. As the nobility was propagated by the women, 
this contributed much to multiply it. = | | | 


5 | - ſhe 


Frenchmen, becau 
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ne, was ill; and ſhe anſwered a- 
loud. Yes, I am;“ and added, 


with a lower voice, if the French- 


men go out of this hut, my huſ- 


hand dies, and all the Natches will 


die with him; may then, brave 

e your words 
are as powerful as arrows; be- 
ſides, who could have ventured to 
do what you have done ? But you 
are his true friends and thoſe of 
his brother.” Their laws obliged 
the great Sun's wife to follow her 
huſband in the grave: This was 
doubtleſs the cauſe of her fears; 
and likewiſe her gratitude towards 


the French, who intereſted them- 
ſelves in behalf of his life, prompt- 
ed her to ſpeak in the above- men- 


tioned manner. | 
The great Sun gave his hand to 


the officers, and ſaid to them: 
My friends, my heart is ſo over- 


powered with grief, that, though 
my eyes were open, I have not 
taken notice that you have been 
ſtanding all this while, nor have I 


aſked you to fit down; but pardon 


the exceſs of my affliction. _ 
The Frenchmen told him, that 


he had no need of excuſes ; that 
they were going to leave him a- 


lone, but that they would ceaſe to 
be his friends unleſs he gave orders 
to light the fires again “, lighting 
his own before them, and that they 
ſhould not leave him till his bro- 


ther was buried. 


He took all the Frenchmen by 
the hands, and ſaid, „Since all 
the chiefs and noble officers will 
have me ſtay on earth, I will do it, 
I will not kill myſelf ; let the fires 
be lighted again immediately, and 
I will wait till death joins me/to 
my brother; I am already old, and 


till I die I ſhall walk with the 
French ; had it not been for them, 


I ſhould have gone with my bro- 
ther, and all the roads would have 
been covered with dead bodies.“ 


Anecdotes of Lord Ruſſel, Mr. 
Hampden, Lord Eſſex, and Al- 
gernon Sidney; together with 
ſeme particulars of Lord Shafteſ- 
bury, and of the conſpirators who - 
were concerned in the Rye-houſe 
Plot : from Sir Fohn Dalrymple's 
Memoirs of Great Britain and 
Ireland. | TP 


HIS band of friends was 
compoſed of Lord Ruſſel, 
illuſtrious from the nobility of his 


deſcent ; of Hampden, deriving 


ſtill greater luſtre from the com- 
moner his grandfather ; of Lord 
Eſſex, the Fiend of Ruſſel; and 
of Algernon Sidney, who derived 
his blood from a long train of 
Engliſh nobles and heroes, and 
his ſentiments from the patriots 
and heroes of antiquity ; a man in 


ſome of whoſe letters + all the 


manly, 


* The great Sun had given orders to put out all the fires, which is only 


done at the death of the ſovereign. 


, 


+ The writings of Mr. Sidney are unequal, like thoſe of moſt men who are 


not profeſſedly ſcholars. But how far the above obſervation is juſt, may be 


| ſeen from the following letter which he wrote to one of his friends who had 


adviſed him to return into England after the reſtoration. « Sir, I am 
ſorry I cannot in all things conform myſelf to the advices of my friends. If 


theirs had apy joint concernment with mine, I ſhould willingly ſubmit my in- 
tereſt to theirs ; But when J alone am intereſted, and they only adviſe me to 
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manly, yet tender eloquence of tereſted, that he never accepted 
Brutus, breathes forth, and who, any office of profit or power under 
in firmneſs and ſimplicity of cha- government, was the moſt popular 
racter, reſembled that firſt of Ro- man in England. From principle 
mans. Lord Ruſſel, though heir and reaſoning, more than from na— 
to che greateſt fortune in the king- tural vigour of ſentiment, he af. 
dom, yet eſteeming the meaneſt ſumed the high tone of oppoſition 


freeman to be his equal, ſo diſin- to arbitrary power, and therefore 


— 


come over as ſoon as the act of indemnity is paſſed, becauſe they think it is 
heſt for me, I cannot wholly lay aſide my own judgment and choice. I con- 
feſs, we re naturally inclined to delight in our own country, and 1 have a 
particular love to mine. I hope, I have given ſome teſtimony of it, T thi: k, that 
being exiled from it is a great evil; and would 1edezm myſelf from it with 
the loſs of a great deal of my blood. But when that country of mine, which 
uſed to be eſteemed a paradiſe, is now like to be made a ſtage of injury; the 
liberty, which we hoped to eſtabliſh, oppreſied ; luxury and lewdneſs ſet up in 


its height, inſtead of the piety, virtue, ſobriety, and modeſty, which we hoped 


God, by our hands, would have introduced; the beſt of dur nation made a 
prey to the worſt; the parliament, court, and army corrupted ; the people 


enſlaved; all things vendible; no man ſafe, but by ſuch evil and infamous 


means as flattery ard bribery : what joy can I have in my own country in this 
condition? Is it a pleaſure to ſee all. I love in the world is fold and deftroyed? 
Shall I renounce all my old principles, learn the vile court-arts, and make my 
peace by bribing ſome of them? Shall their corruption and vice be my ſafety ? 
Ah! no: Better is a life among ſtrangers, than in my own country upon ſuch 
conditions, Whilſt T live, I will endeavour to preſerve my liberty; or, at 
leaſt, not ccnſent to the deſtroying of it. I hope, I ihall die in the ſame prin- 
ciples in which I have lived, and will no longer live than they cin preterve 


me. I have in my life been guilty of many follies ; but, as I think, of no 


meanneſs. I will not blot and defile that which is paſt, by endeavouring to 
provide for the future. I have ever had in my mind, that when God ſhould 
caſt mejinto ſuch a condition, as that I cannot ſave my life, but by doing an in- 


decent thing, he ſhews me the time is come, wherein I ſhould retign it. 


And when I cannot live in my own country, but by ſuch means as are worle 
than dying in it, I think he ſhews me I ought to keep myſelf out of it. Let 
them pleaſe themſelves with making the King glorious, who think a whole 


people may juſtly be ſacrific:d for the intereſt and pleaſure of one man, and 


a few of his followers ; Let them rejoice in their ſubtilty, who, by betray- 


ing the former powers, have gained the fayovr of this, not only preſerved, 


put advanced themſelves in theſe dangerous changes. Nevertheleſs, perhaps, 


they may find the King's glory is their ſhame, his plenty the people's miſery ; 


It. 


and that the gaining of an office, or a little money, is a poor reward for de- 
ſtroying a nation, (which, if it were preſerved in liberty and virtue, would 
truly be the moſt glorious in the world) and that others may find they have 
with much pains purchaſcd their own ſhame and miſery; a dear price paid 
for that, which is not worth keeping, nor the life that is accompanied with 
My thoughts as to King and ſtate depending upon their actions, no 
man fhall be a more faithful ſervant to him than TI, if he make the good and 


_ proſperity of his people bis glory; none more his enemy, if he doth the con- 


wary. To my particular friends I ſhall be conſtant in all occaſtons; and to 


you a moſt affectionate ſervant.” | | 
| EE t the 
5 


— 
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the higher praiſe was due to him. 
When Charles diſappointed the 
hill of excluſion, Lord Ruſſel 
ſaid, If my father had adviſed 
« the meaſure, I would have been 
« the firſt to impeach him.“ But 
what he only ſaid, Eſſex and Sid- 
ney would have done. Eſſex had 
been Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 


and at the head of the Treaſury ; 


but threw every honour of govern- 


ment behind him, becauſe he pre- 
ſercred the people to the King. 
Sidney had been active equally in 
parliament, and in the held, a- 


gainſt Charles the Firſt, as long 
as that Prince was an object of 


terror; but, when he was appoint- 
ed to be one of his judges, he re- 


fuſed to trample upon an enemy 
who could no longer detend him 


ſelf, He checked and prevented 
ſome attempts againſt the life of 
Charles II. while a youth. He 
oppoſed Cromwell, from the ſame 
hatred of arbitrary power, which 
had made him rebel againſt his ſo- 
vereign. After the reitoration, he 
ſubmitted to a voluntary baniſh- 
ment during fixteen years; be- 
cauſe he did not eſteem that to be 
any longer his country, from 


which he thought liberty had fled. 


He returned to England, only with 
a view to pay the laſt duties to his 
father, the Earl of Leiceſter, who 
was dying, and then to quit it for 
ever: Bur, drawing in with his 
native air that ſpirit of party, 


which ſcarce any Briton can reſiſt, 
he altered his intention, and 


plunged into all the cabals of the 
popular leaders in parhament. 
He had received a pardon from 


Charles the II. for his offences a- 


gainſt government; but, like Bru- 


tus, he thought that no obligati- 


ons to himſelf could ſhake off thoſe 
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which he owed to his country- 
The high rank of the Duke of 
Monmouth, with his ſtill higher 
popularity in the nation, made 
theſe men receive him into their 
council, who was at this time 


particularly irritated by the at- 


fronts which had been lately put 
upon him. Eſſex introduced into 
the ſame councils Lord Howard, 
who, forgetting the nobility of 
his blood amidit republican no- 
tions, had ſate as a commoner in 
one of Cromweil's parliaments; a 
man again whom Ruſſel, though 
his near relation, had long enter- 
tained an averſion; either from au 


antipathy, which nature ſometimes 


gives men againſt their bane, or 
from the common repugnance 
which people of filent tempers 
have to the loquacious, But How- 
ard aſſumed merit from his late 
ſufferings, and his continual com- 
plaints of them were accounted 
pledges of his fincerity. _ 

By long ſociety in party, the ſen- 
timents of theſe men in politics 


had come to be the ſame; and, as 


often happens to men of fimilar 
ſentiments, they believed that 
their objects were the ſame too, 
although they were very different. 
Ruſſel, Eſſex, and Hampden, in- 
tended to make no further uſe of 
inſurrection, than to exclude the 
Duke of Vork, and to fix the 
barriers of the conſtitution with 
preciſion. Sidney aimed at the 
deſtruction of monarchy, and on 
its ruins to found that republic, 
which in imagination he adored. 
Monmouth hoped, amidſt public 
diſtractions, to pave a way for 
himſelf to the throne. Howard, 
with luxuriant eloquence and wit, 
adopted the views of each particu- 
lar perſon, and incited all to vi- 

. | gur 
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gour and action, feeling for mo- 

ments what they felt through life. 
Although theſe perſons diſ- 

liked Shafteſbury, they all, except 


Sidney, who ſcorned the inter- 


courſe, entered into a communi— 
cation of meaſures with him, be- 


cauſe they ſtood in need of his vaſt 


party in the city, which was as 
daring as himſelf. Shafteſbury's 
only object was revenge. For, 
having lately informed the Duke 
of Vork, that the Dutcheſs of 
Portſmouth had prevailed upon the 
King, to get her ſon named his 
ſucceſſor by parliament; and hav- 
ing offered to communicate other 
fecrets to the Duke, if he would 

ardon what was paſt, the Duke 

roke off the converſation, by 


faying coldly, © My Lord Shafteſ- 


* bury, you ſtand more in need of 
» the King's pardon, than of 
« mine.” Lord Grey, endowed 
with the knowledge of letters and 
arts, but who hid under it a ſoul void 
of the virtue to which that know- 
ledge is allied, joined the conſpira- 


cy; a man from whoſe looſe life no 


generous enterprize was expected. 
A jury had lately found him guilty 
of debauching his wife's ſiſter, a 
daughter of a noble family; but, 
in the noiſe of public diſtractions, 

he hoped to make his private vices 
be forgot by the world and him- 
. Sir 
equally careleſs, but more inno- 
cent, followed his example: He 


had been Colonel of the guards, 


Gentleman of the horſe to the 
King, the attendant of all his for- 
tunes, and a companion in his 
pleaſures: But the ſame ſocial 
diſpoſition, which had attached 
him formerly to the father, at- 
tached him now to the ſon. Theſe 
were joined by Trenchard, Who 


Thomas Armſtrong, 


if he could not. 
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had made the motion for the bill 
of excluſion in the houſe of cam. 
mons, and who exhibited in his 
perſon an example, common 
enough in public life, of great po- 
litical, Hut of little perſonal cou- 
rage. Major Wildman, a violent 
republican, who had been an agi- 
tator in Cromwell's army, P.um- 
ſey, one of Cromwell's colonels, 
whoſe reputation as a brave blunt 
ſoldier was high, and Ferguſon, a 
Scotchman, and diſſenting clergy- 


man, remarkable for ſerving his 


party, and ſaving himſelf, in all 
plots, were the only perſons of 
inferior note who were admitted 


to their cabals. Their meetings 


were held chiefly at the houſe of 
one Shepherd, a wine-merchant in 
the city, and who was accounted 
an humble and diſcreet depen- 
dent; a dangerous character to he 
truſted with the ſecrets of the 
great, in conſpiracies, The moſt 
formidable of the conſpirators were 
Flex, Sidney, and Hampden ; 
partly becanſe they were deter- 
mined deiſts, and partly becauſe 
they who believe they have a right 
over their own lives, are always 
maſters of thoſe of other men. But 
Hampden, formed rather for the 


detail of oppoſition in parliament, 
than for the great ſtrokes of 
faction in 
eminent when compared with o- 
ther perſons, had neither the ta- 
lents nor the virtues of the two 


the flate, although 


former. Ruſſel invited Lord Ca- 
vendiſh, the friend whom he loved 
moſt, to join the party. Caven- 
diſh, who thought the project raſh 
and premature, Tefuſed ; and ad- 

viſed Ruſſel to retreat, if he could 
without diſhonour, but to proceed, 


Without 
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to each other upon t 
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e ends they 
propoſed, the conſpirators agreed 
upon an inſurrection, Shaftel- 
bury, who had been accuſtomed 


to city-tumults from his earlieſt 


youth, preſſed for its being begun, 
and without loſs of time, in the 
city, where, as he expreſſed him- 
ſelf, « He had 10,000 briſk boys 
ready to ſtart up at a motion of 
« his finger.” Monmouth, who 
deſpiſed the citizens, becauſe he 
had been accuſtomed to regular 
troops, thought the country the 
more proper ſcene of action at 


firſt; “ Becauſe,” he ſaid, if 


« the King's troops, which were 
« only about 5000 men, and at 
« that time all quartered in Lon- 
„don, ſhould march out to quell 


„ would be left unguarded ; or, 
« if they continued in town 
to over-awe it, the inſurgents 
would increaſe in numbers and 
courage in the country.“ At 
laſt, it was agreed, that, in order 
to create the greater diſtraction, 
the attempt ſhould be made both 
in town and in the country at the 
ſame time. For this purpoſe, 
Shafteſbury undertook to raiſe the 
city, which he had divided into 
twenty parts, having fixed the com- 
manders, and they the men under 
them, who were to act in each di- 
viſion; though partly from ſuſpi- 
cion, and partly through pride, 
be refuſed to give in lifts of his 
allociates. Monmouth engaged to 
prevail upon Lord Macclesfield, 
Lord Brandon, Lord Delamer, 
and Sir Gilbert Gerard, to make 
an inſurrection in Cheſhire ; and 
Lord Ruſſel, that Sir William 
Courteney, who was tenderly at- 
tached to him, Sir Francis Drake, 


themſelves 


the inſurrection, the capital 


* 
and other gentlemen in the weſt, 
ſhould raiſe another in the weſtern 


countries. Trenchard gave afſur- 
ances, that all the inhabitants of 
the diſaffeaed town of 'Paunton 
ſhould be in arms at a minuie's 
warning. Shafteſbury was deſired 
to connect the party with the dil- 
contented Scotch, and with the 
Earl of Argyle, becauſe he was 
connected with them himſelf. 
Monmouth, Giey, and Armirong 
at one time, and Wildman at ano- 
ther, ſurveyed the guards, to ob- 
ſerve how they might be ſecured. 
The general alarm which was in- 
tended to have been piven at 
Michaelmas, in the year 1682, was 
deferred from time to time, by 
different accidents, It was once 


fixed for Queen Elizabeth's birth- 
day, the 17th of November of that 
year, becauſe that Princeſs had 


carried the glories of the Engliſh 
name as high, as, they faid, 


Charles and his brother had laid 


them low. But, afterwards, it 
occurring, 15 moſt of the guards 
were that day put upon duty, in 
order to prevent the diſorders in 


the ſtreets, with which it was 


uſually accompanied, the time 
was put off until the Sunday fol- 
lowing ; becauſe, on a Sunday, 
the ſtreets could be crouded with 
mechanics, without giving ſuſpi- 
cion. But Ferguſon, aſſigning a- 
nother reaſon for the change, told 
ſome of his aſſociates in the city, 


« That the ſanctity of the work 


was ſuited to 
day.*” -- | | 
Bat, as it is impoſſible to check 
the ardour of conſpirators, and 
eſpecially in a country where e- 
very man glories in thinking for 
himſelf, a great number of thoſe 
whom Shafteſbury bad deſtined for 
the 


the ſanctity of the 
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the alarm in the city, becoming 
tired with delays, entered into a 


combination to aſſaſſinate the King 


and the Duke. Rumſey, Lieutenant 
Colonel Walcot, one of the offi- 
cers Who had guarded Charles J. 


to the ſcaffold; Rumbold, for- 
merly a lieutenant in the repub- 


lican ſervice, and now a mal- 


ter, who, from the boldneſs of his 


ſpirit, and the loſs of an eye, paſſ- 
ed among his aſſociates, by the 
name of Hannibal; Goodenough, 
one of the late popular under- 
ſheriffs of London; Ayloffe, a 
lawyer, whoſe aunt had been mar- 
ried to Chancellor 
Holloway, a merchant; Rouſe, 


who had fo lately eſcaped the fate 


of Colledge; and Ferguſon; were 
the molt active partiſans in this 
ſubordinate concert. Ferguſon 
took advantage of his profeilion, 
to remove any ſcruples which re- 


mained with his companions, by 


aſſuring them that the fixth com- 


mandment made it their duty to 
take away two lives, in order to 


ſave thole of thouſands, which 
muſt be loſt in an inſurrection. 
With the ſavage pretenſions to 
Juſtice, which often accompany 
public reformation, when under- 
taken by the lower orders of man- 
kind, the inferior tribe of conſpi— 


rators reſolved to put the mayor 


and ſheriffs to death, and hang up 
their ſkins, in Guildhall, as ex- 


amples to their ſucceſſors; and to 


mark Weſtminſter-hall, and the 
houſe of commons, with ſimilar 


memorials of their reſentment a- 
gainſt particular judges and mem 


bers of parliament. But they dif- 
fered among themſelves upon the 
method of executing their purpoſe 
againſt the King and his brother, 
partly from the ſame idea of con- 


Clarendon; 
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necting the appearance of juſtice 
with the manner of their death, 
and partly from that defire of im- 
punity which fruſtrates molt deſpe. 
rate actions. Some propoſed to 
kill them at the Lord Mayor's 
feait, in the view of that City which 
they had injured ; others to do it 
in the ſtreets during night, while 
the Princes were paying © lewd 
viſits, as they were called, in 
their chairs. But the former of 


| theſe projects, becauſe too public, 


was thought to be dangerous; 
the other, becauſe private, appear- 
ed liable to miſtakes. Among 0- 
ther ſchemes, it was ſuggeſted, to 


fire twenty pocket-blunderbufi:s 


into the king's box in the play- 
houſe; a ſuggeſtion, to which 
Lord Howard, the only man of 
the higher order. of conſpirators. 
who was in the fecrets of the in— 
ferior, gave a ſanction, by this un- 
generous ſarcaſm, ** That then 


„ the Princes would die in their 


“ callings.” At laſt Rumbold, 
who, for the uſe of his trade, peſ- 
ſeſſed a farm called the Rye-houte, 
between London and Newmarket, 
pointed out, that, as the road 
through his farm was narrow, it 


was eaiy, by overturning a cart, 


to ſtop the coach in which the 
King and the Duke uſually return- 
ed from Newmarket to London, 
and then to fire upon them, embar- 


raſſed in the paſſage, with one party 


from the hedges, whilſt another was 
encountering the guards. Yet, even 
amidſt the blackneſs of this pro- 
jet, ſome ſparks of generofity ap- 
peared : For Walcot refuſed to fire 
upon the Princes, who would be 
defenceleſs; but offered to attack 


the guards, becauſe they were 2- 
ble to defend themſelves; and 


Rumbold expreſſed his concern at 
| | | being 


| 
y 
r 


| fates, or obſcure viſits. 
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being under a neceflity to diſcharge 
the firſt fire at the innocent poſti- 
lion. But whilſt Rumbold's aſſo- 
ciates were taking meaſures to ex- 
ecute this project, the King's 


houſe at Newmarket accidentally 


took fire, which obliged him to 


return to London ſooner than was 
expected; and the ſcheme was 


diſappointed. Struck with the ac- 
cident, they converted it into an 
omen ; and all the arts of Fergu- 
ſon to wipe off the impreſſion from 
their minds, could never rouſe 
them again to a ſimilar attempt. 

In the inean time, Shafteſbury, 
the once great parliamentary lea- 
der, miniſter of ſtate, lord high 


chancellor of England, and head 


of the people againſt the King, 
fled from his own houſe, and hid 


himſelf in the mean ſuburb of 


Wapping ; partly for refuge, and 


partly to be in the middle of the 
miſchiefs he meditated. Yet, an- 


xious from his fears, and truſting 


the meaneſt, while he diſtruſted 
the greateſt of mankind, he con- 


cealed his abode from his more ge- 
nerous aſſociates at the other end of 


the town ; and kept up his correſ- 


pondence with them only by meſ— 
'From his 
place of concealment, he preſſed 
them to anticipate the time they 
had appointed for inſurre&ion ; 
remonlizating continually, © That 
in vain they expected to find 11- 
lence and fidelity among fo 
great a number of con ſidents, 
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6c 
„ were unable to conceal, and o- 
6c 
'* betray a ſecret, the diſcovery of 
* which would be rewarded fo 
No time was needed for 
conlideration : 


to determine, 


© 


5 whether they 


tome of whom, from vanity, 


there, from -interelt, capable to 


They had only 
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6 ſhould attack their enemies with 

ve hopes of ſucceſs, or wait till 
„they were prevented by them 
„ with a certainty of ruin. Even 
„although their proſpects of vic- 
„ tory were leſs fair than they 
*© ſeemed, it was better to periſh | 
in taking revenge of their ene- 
mies, and in a ſtruggle for the 
„ cauſe of liberty, than on ſcaf- 
* folds, where the very forms of juſ- 
tice on the ſide of their enemies 
* would make the perſons who 
«*« ſuffered by them, appear to fall 
* by the laws, and not to fall with 
„ the laws. The citizens were 
prepared, impatient, already 
„ half in action; and, if the ſeat 
of government, and of the 
King's relidence, was once ſe- 
<*© cured, the reſt of the kingdom 
« would follow its fate. To the 


bold, bold attempts were eaſy ; 


© cowards alone met with difficul- 
Thoſe who attacked were 
«© maſters of their own deſigns; 
© they could turn even accidents ' 
< to their advantage; but to men 
«© obliged to defend themſelves 
„ {uddenly, every thing was new, 
„ and every new thing terrible: 
« In diſpatch, therefore, they had 
«call things to hope; in delay, 
Hall things to fear.” When he 
could not prevail by theſe argu- 
«« ments, he threatened to run to 
arms 1n the city with his own par- 
ty, ſaying, ** That, as his alone 
would be the danger, his alone 
„ ſhould be the glory; and ac- 
cuſing Monmouth of a ſecret cor- 
reſpondence with his father; Y 
threats and reproaches, which were 
only wanting to diſappoint the 
meaſures of the party, by diſcon- 
certing them. 

Soon after intelligence arrived 


from Mr. Trenchard, that the peo- 
ple 


30 
ple of Taunton were not in readi- 
neſs; and he bepged a delay, hid- 
ing his own fears under thoſe .of 
other men. The Scotch too de- 
-murted, ſuſpecting the firmneſs of 
the Engliſh ; and inſiſted, that the 
Duke of Monmouth, as a pledge 
of the fincerity of their aſſociates, 
ſhould be ſent down to Scotland to 
put himſelf at the head of the in- 
ſurgents. Scruples, on account of 
the blood that was to be ſhed, 
touched Ruſſel; compunctions 


ſmote Monmouth, from the dan- 


gers to which his father's life 
-might be expoſed; and a return 
was made to an animating meſſage 
brought by Ferguſon from Shafteſ- 


: *bury, that a delay was reſolved 


upon. Unable to bear uncertainty 


any longer, that veteran chief, on 


the evening of the day which had 
been appointed for the inſurrection, 
-retired to Holland, where he ſoon 
after died, more of rage againſt 
-his friends than his.enemies, and 
more of either than of diſeaſe, in 
the arms of Walcot and Ferguſon, 


who only of the, many thouſands 


who had ſworn to ſhare the ſame 
fate with him, adhered to his for- 
tune to the laſt, | 


The retreat of Shafteſbury and 


Ferguſon, which at firſt pleaſed 
moſt of the higher order of con 
ſpirators, confounded the conſpi- 
racy ; becauſe the lines of com- 
munication of theſe two perſons 


in the city were but imperfectly 


known. The difficulty which this 
created gave time for reflection. 
Monmouth heard a ſurmiſe, that 
ſome of the lower order of conſpi- 
rators had an intention againſt the 
King's life ; and that even Lord 
Macclesfield, from whoſe birth bet- 
ter things might have been expect- 


ed, had propoſed to aſſaſlinate the 
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Duke, in order to frighten his bro. 
ther. Hampden and Ruſſel per. 


ceived that the defigns of Sidney 
were not the ſame with their own, 


Theſe perſons, therefore, called 
meetings of the heads of the party, 


in order to procure an explanation 


with regard to the principle of the 


declaration which they were to 


publiſh when the inſurrection 


ſhould take place. At theſe meet- 


ings, it was agreed to declare, 


that their arms were only defen- 


five, and to be kept in their hands, 
not againſt their ſovereign, but 
only until a free parliament ſhould 


be called by him, which in a con- 


ſtitutional way, and according to 
ancient precedent, might redreſs 


public grievances, and ſettle the 


ſucceſſion. A plan which moſt of 
them belieyed would ſoon bring 
about an accommodation between 
the King and his people ; and 
which, by reconciling the princi- 


ples of loyalty and. liberty in the 


breaſt of Ruſſel, removed ſome 


ſcruples which he had lately en- 


tertained. Sidney alone, who 


was troubled with no ſcruples, de- 


rided the project whilſt he yielded 
to it, ſaying, „That people who 
„ drew their ſwords againſt their 
«© Sovereign, ſhould not begin by 
* thinking of a treaty with him.“ 


After this, they proceeded ſlowly, 


and with caution ; like men who 
were afraid of hurting their coun- 
trymen, even to ſave their coun- 
try. They ſtretched their ſcheme. 
of inſurrection wider and wider 


through the countries of England. 
They ſent for Ferguſon from Hol- 


land to explain Shafteſbury's con- 
nexions in the city, They renews 


ed a diviſion of the city ſimilar to 


that Lord's. And they formed a 


more intimate communication of 
meaſures 
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Di.uaring all this time, it is amaz- 
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-meaſures with the Scotch, than 


they had hitherto done: For 


Sidney ſent Aaron Smith, one who 


had been puniſhed for his party, 


and was therefore the more at- 
tached to it, into Scotland; 
Baillie of Jervieſwood, a man of 
faſhion, and endowed with high 


virtue and ſpirit, came from Scot- 


land, and Mr. Fletcher of Salton, 


from Holland, to manage the in- 


tercourſe between the two coun- 
tries. Stuart, a Scotch lawyer, 


and Carſtairs, a Scotch clergy- 


man, were the perſons who con- 


duced the treaty with Argyle. 


And a great number of gentle- 
men's ſons, who had been in fo- 
"reign ſervices, went into England, 
under pretence of being pedlars, 
and ſpread themſelves through the 
diſaffected counties, to be ready 
when there was occaſion for their 
ſervices. It was reſolved to ſend 
ten thouſand pounds to Argyle in 
Holland, to enable him to buy 
arms, fail to Scotland, and put 
the weſtern highlanders in motion. 
In order that all theſe things 


might be executed without confu- 


ſion and with ſecrecy, ſix of the 


conſpirators, Monmouth, Ruſſel, 


Eſſex, Sidney, Hampden, and 
Howard, agreed to meet together 


from time to time as exigencies re- 


ing, that ſecrets known to ſo ma- 


ny, not of the great alone, but 


alſo of the meaneſt of the people, 


men of the moſt diſorderly paſſions, 
and whoſe paſſions were rendered 


ſtill more unguarded through the 


uſe of ſtrong liquors, by Which 


their ſociety in party was kept up, 
ſhould ſo long lie concealed. At 


length, in the beginning of June 
of the year 1683, one Keyling, a 


4 


ſalter, who had been ſo daring as 
to take into cuſtody the Lord 
Mayor, in the late diſputes con- 


cerning the city- elections, and who 


was, on that account, under fear 


of the more giievous proſecution, 
gave information to the ſecretary 
of ſtate, Sir Leoline Jenkins, of 


the aſſaſſination-plot, in which he 
was himſelf engaged, ufing tae {tale 
pretence of all informers, that his 


conſcience obliged him to do ſo. 


But, as accounts of plots were at 
that time, by reaſon of their fre- 


quency, little regarded, hardly any 
attention was paid to him: He, 
therefore, engaged his brother to 
overhear a treaſonable converſa- 


tion between him and Goodenough, 
and to relate it. In the mean time, 


ſome of his aſſociates, who had ob- 


ſerved him waiting about White- 


hall, charged him, at one of their 
meetings, with having been there. 


Rumbold prepared inſtantly to diſ- 


patch him, but was prevented by . 


the reſt, who were moved by his 
tears and oaths of fidelity: From 
the meeting he ran directly to the 


ſecretary's office, where the ſight of 


the terrors under which he {till 


ſhook, removed all ſuſpicion of 
the ſincerity of his information. 
Upon this, ſome of the lower clals 
of aſſaſſins were ſeized, and re- 


_ wards publiſhed for ſeizing more. 


But, as theſe knew nothing of the 


cabals of their ſuperiors, and their 


ſuperiors knew as little of theirs, 
the great men continued in their 
houſes, oppreſſed rather. with anxi- 
ety than with fears. 
At laſt, the blow came from two 

men, from whoſe profeſſion it was 
leaſt to be expected. Colonel Rum- 
ſey ſurrendered himſelf, and be- 
came evidence; Lieutenant- Colo- 
nel Walcot wrote a letter from his 
hiding- 


[4 


22 
biding- place to the ſecretary of 
ftate, in which he offered alſo to 
make a diſcovery, and magnined 
the importance of the plot; an 
offer which he afterwards retracted, 
when he heard what Rumſey had 
done; perceiving the diſgrace of 
his own conduct, when he ſaw it 
in that of another. Rumſey gave 
information of the meetings at 
Shepherd's, Shepherd was ſent 
for; when threatened, told all he 
knew, as might have been expect- 
ed, and contirmed the evidence of 
Rumley. OR 
Lord Ruffel was the firſt of the 
great who was ordered to be ſearch- 
ed for. He was taken into cuſtody 
by a meſtenger who had walked 
long before his door; whether from 
accident, or from the man's deſire 
to let him eſcape, is uncertain. 
He was found neither preparing 
for flight, nor hiding himſeif, but 
fitting in his ſtudy. So joon as he 


was in cuſtody, he gave up all 


hopes of lite, knowing how ob- 
noxious he was to the Duke of 
York; and only fludied ro die 
with decency and dignity. When 
brought before the council, he re- 
tuſed to anſwer any thing that 


might affect others: With regard 


to himſelf, he confeſſed ſome things 
with candour; and, in denying 


others ſhewed what difficulty a 


man Gf ſtrict honour finds, to diſ- 
tinguith between concealing truth 
and exprefling a falſehood. Lord 
Grey followed him, but in a man— 
ner far different, denying all he 
knew with 1mprecations, and ex- 
poſing, by his clamours and inſo— 
lence, that guilt and fear which 
they were intended to conceal. 
The vivacity of his ſpirits however 
ſupplied him with expedients, by 
which he made his eſcape, the ſame 


die with me.“ 
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night, from the hands of the mef. 
ſenger. Eſſex was“ at his country- 


| houſe when he heard the fate of his 


friend, and could have made his 
eſcape; but, when preſſed to 
make it by thoſe around him, he 
anſwered, ** His own life was not 


Worth ſaving, if, by drawing 


% ſuſpicion upon Lord Ruſſel, ir 


could bring his life into danger.“ 


Monmouth had abſconded; but, 
actuated by the ſame generous mo- 
tive with Eſſex, he ſent a meſſage 
to Ruſſel, when he heard he was 


ſeized, © That he would ſurren- 
« der himſelf, and ſhare his fate, 


if his doing fo. could be of uſe 
„% to him.” Ruſſel anſwered in 
theſe words, It will be no ad- 
vantage to me to have my friends 
The anxiety of 
Howard, who ran every where, and 
to every body, denying the truth 
of the plot, and proteſting his in- 
nocence, drew ſuſpicion upon bim. 
He was found hid in a chimney, 
covered with ſoot; a lurking-hole 
ſuited to its inhabitant. He ſhook, 


ſobbed, and fell a crying. When 


brought before the King and coun- 
cil, he, for a while, maintained a ' 
ſilence, the effect of ſtupor, and 
which was at firſt miſtaken for for- 
titude. But when he recovered 
himſelf, he defired to ſpeak: in pri - 
vate with the King and Duke; 
and, falling on his knees to them, 
poured out all he knew. In con- 
ſequence of his information, Eſlex, 
Sidney, Hampden, Armſtrong, and 


many others, were ſeized. Sidney 


appeared before the council with 
ſimplicity of behaviour, diſcover- 
ing neither ſigns of guilt, nor the 
affectation of innocence, Ile re- 
fuſed to anſwer the queſtions Which 
were put to him; and told them, 
if they wanted evidence againſt 

| him, 
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bim; they muſt find it from others 


than. himſelf. - Baillie of Jervieſ- 


wood was offered his life, if he 


would conſent to turn evidence: 
He ſmiled; and ſaid, 'They who 


can make ſuch a propoſal to me; 


« know neither me nor my coun- 
« try,” N 

Walcot, Rouſe, with another of 
the intended aſſaſſins, having been 
previouſly tried and condemned, in 
order; by bringing the aſſaſſination 
immediately before the eyes of the 
public, to raiſe the public horror, 
and afterwards to confound, in 
that horror, the inſurrection with 


the aſſaſſination, Lord Ruſſel was 


brought next to his trial; the ſighs 
of his country attending him. 
The King and the Duke, from a 
curioſity unworthy of their tank, 
had gone to the Tower; on the 


morning of his trial, to ſee him 


1 


paſs, Eſſex was at that time con- 
ned to the ſame chamber of the 
Tower from which his father, 
Lord Capel, had been led to 


death, and in which his wife's 
grandfather, Lord Northumber- 


land, had inflicted a voluntary 
death upon himſelf, When he ſaw 
his friend carried to what he reck- 


oned certain fate, their common 


enemies enjoying the ſpeQacle, and 
reflected, that it was he who had 


forced Lord Howard upon the con- 


fidence of Ruſſel, he retired, and, 


by a Roman death, put an end to cry for his memory; at a time 


his miſery, 75 
, When Ruſſel came into court, 


he deſired a delay of his trial until 
next day: becauſe ſome of his 


witneſſes could not arrive in town 
efore the evening. Sawyer the 


attorney-general, with an inhu- 


mane * anſwered, But 

you did not intend to have grant- 

** ed the King the delay of one 
Vor, XIV. | | 


_ aſſembly. 
fence, he ſaid, ** 'There can be 


« hour for ſaving his life ;“ and 
refuſed his conſent to the requeſt; 
Ruſſel having aſked leave of the 
court, that notes of the evidence; 
for his uſe, might be taken by the 
hand of another ; the attorney-ge- - 
neral, in order to prevent him 
from getting the aid of counſel, 
told him, he might uſe the hand 
of one of his ſervants in writing if 
he pleaſed. © I aſkd none,” an- 
ſwered the priſoner, but that of 
c the Lady who fits by me.” 
When the ſpectators at theſe words 
turned their eyes, and beheld the 
daughter of the virtuous South- 
ampton, riſing up to affiſt her Lord 


in this his uttermoſt diſtreſs; a 


thrill of anguiſh ran through the 
But when, in his de- 


« no rebellion zou, as in former 
« times, for there are ow no great 


* men left in England,“ a pang 


of a different nature was felt by 
thoſe who thought for the public. 
Howard was the chief witneſs a- 
gainſt him. Ruſſel, reſpecting 
their common relation, heard him 
without ſigns of emotion; though, 
when the report of Lotd Eſſex's 
death was brought into court, 
and being whiſpered from ear to 


ear, at laſt reached his, he 


burſt into tears. Soon after, Lord 
Howard, while hie pronounced the 
name of Lord Eſſex, pretending to 


when he was, without concern, 


bringing death on his ſurviving 


* 


friend; made the contraſt between 
genuine and. affected paſſion, vir- 
tue and  diſhonour, complete. 
Jeffreys, in his ſpeech to the Jury, 
turned the untimely fate of Eſſex 
into a proof of his conſciouſneſs 
of the conſpiracy, in which both 
friends had been engaged. Pem- 
. » bexton, 
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berton, who preſided as chief juſ- 
tice, behaved to the priſoner with 
'a candour and decorum ſeldom 
found in the judges of this reign, 
or the next. Ruſſel, in the con- 
duct of his defence, did not avow 
the intended inſurrection, leſt it 
might hurt his friends who re- 
mained to be tried; nor deny it, 


left it ſhould injure his own hon- 


our. Hence it was thought by 
many, that his appearance at his 
trial did not correſpond with the 
former luſtre of his lite : But thoſe 
who knew his ſituation ſaw, that 
he choſe to make the ſmall re- 


mains of his life rather uſeful to 


others, than glorious to himſelf. 
The proof againſt him was not ſo 
ſtrong as might have been expect- 
ed; yet the jury found him guil- 
ty. Treby, the recorder, who 


had been embarked deeply with 


Lord Shafteſbury in his ſchemes in 
the city, was mean enough, in- 
ſtead of throwing up his office, to 
pronounce ſentence of death upon 
his aſſociate, and even to argue 
againſt an arreſt of judgment. 
Yet Ruſſel reproached him not, leſt 
his reproaches might bring miſ- 
chief upon others. But, when 
Rich, the ſheriff, who had been 


N violent for the excluſion, 


and had now changed ſides, brought 
him the warrant of death, he felt 
an inclination to ſay, That they 
two ſhould never vote “ again in 
c the ſame way in the ſame houſe.” 
But, recollecting that Rich might 


ſantry, he checked himſelf. 
KRuſſel, during his trial, at his 


death, and in a more ſevere teſt of 
his fortitude than either, his part- 


dhe died at the age of $7 years. 


; lotſon's examingtion in che Lords Joutnais, Dec. 20, 1683. 
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ing with his wife and infant-chil. 
dren, and with his friend Lord 
Cavendiſh, preſerved the dignity 
of his rank and character. With 
a deep and noble ſilence; with a 
long and fixed look, in which re. 
ſpect and affection, unmingled with 
paſſion, were expreſſed, Lord and 
Lady 'Ruſiel parted for ever; he 
great in this laſt action of his life, 
but ſhe greater. His eyes follow. 
ed hers while ſhe quitted the room ; 
and, when he loſt fight of her, 
turning to the clergyman who at- 
tended him, he ſaid, „The bit. 
«« terneſs of death is now pail.” 
The obſervation was juſt : For the 
fate of the ſarvivor was more hap. 
leſs, who, though ſhe ſeemed to 
aſſume pride from her condition in 
public, loſt her eyeſight by conti- 
nual weeping in private; and call 
ing often for death, could never 
find it, until an extreme old age 
laid her for ever by the partner of 
her ſoul *. Lord Cavendiſh offered 


to manage his eſcape by changing 
cloaths with him in priſon, and 
| 3 


at all hazards in his 
place. 


friend in generoſity. | 


Being flattered with hopes of 
life by ſome divines, if he would 
acknowledge to the King, that be 


believed ſubjects had, in no cafe 


whatever, a right of reſiſtance a. 
gainſt the throne, he anſwered in 
theſe words +: &« can have no con- 


0 | ception of a limited monarchy, 
feel pain from the innocent plea- 


« which has not a right to defend 
its own limitations: My con- 
« ſcience will not permit me t0 
« ſay otherwiſe to the King.“ 
Charles, by the advice of be 


+ 1 had this citcumſtance trom Lord Lyttelton, Vid. alſo Archbiſhop Til- 


D uke, 


e refuſed, happy that he 
had equalled, not ſurpaſſed, his 
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Duke, refuſed 100,000 pounds, 
offered by the old Earl of Bedford 
for his ſon's life ; an advice which 
the Duke had afterwards reaſon 
to repent *. Charles felt not for 
an object far more affecting, the 
daughter of the virtuous South- 
ampton motionleſs at his feet. In 
yain did he often repeat, in ſpeak- 
ing of Eſſex's death, My Lord 
&© Efſex might have tried my mer- 
te cy, Lowed a life to his family,” 
alluding to the fate of Eſſex's fa- 
ther, who had loſt his life on a 
ſcaffold for his attachment to the 
King's father. Men ſuſpected the 
intention of 
when they ſaw none ſhewn to the 
living. Charles, even at ſigning 
the warrant for the death of Lord 
Ruſſel, marked a remembrance of 
former injuries: For, alluding to 
Ruſſel's 1 been one of thoſe, 
who, in the heat of party during 
the proſecution of the popiſh plot, 
had diſputed the King's preroga- 
tive of diſpenſing with the more 
ignominious part of the ſentence 
of treaſon, pronounced againſt 


Lord Stafford; he ſaid, Lord 


* Ruſſel ſhall find, that I am 


s poſſeſſed of that prerogative, 
« which, in the cab, of Lord 
e Stafford, he thought fit to deny 
me.“ The execution was per- 
formed not on Towerhill, the 
common place of execution for 
men of high rank, bit in Lin- 
coln's Inn fields, in order that the 
citizens might be humbled by the 
ipeftacle of their once triumphant 
cader, carried in his coach to 
death through the city ; a device 
which, like moſt others of the kind, 
produced an effect contrary to 
What was intended : The multi- 

* 
fo 


great tenderneſs, ID 


mercy to the dead, 


 prefence-chamber 


which the family had a 
to James's father and brother in 


tude imagined they beheld virtue 
and liberty ſitting by his ſide. 
In paſſing, he looked towards 
Southampton houſe ; the tear ſtart- 
ed into his eye; bat he inſtantly 
wiped it away, He prayed for the 
King; but, with a preſcience of 
what afterwards happened, he 
foretold, That, although a cloud 
hung now over the nation ; his 
& death would do more fervice 


cc than his life could have done.“ 


Honour and friendſhip attended 


him beyond the grave: Lord Ca- 


vendiſh joined the hand of his el- 
deſt ſon in marriage to one of the 
daughters of his Jecealed friend. 
We quit anecdotes relating to ſuck 
illuſtrious petſonages with reluc- 
tance. Lofd Cavendiſh was in 
the next reign fined in $30,000 
pounds, for turning out of the 
a . gentleman 
who had affronted him. His 
mother offered to pay the fine, 
by diſcharging 60,000 Fung 


vanced 


their greateſt extremities; but her 
offer was rejected, | 
Before Sidney was brought to 
his trial, Pemberton was removed 
from the head of the King's Bench, 
and even from the privy-council ; 
and Jeffreys was put in his place, 
in order, by the fiercenefs of his 
temper and manners, to cope with 
4 man, the vigour of whole ſpirit 
was known throughout Europe. 
A jury was ſelected with care; and 
compoſed of men of mean degree, 
to enſure his Condemnation. Sid- 
ney was then fifty-nine years of 
age, his hair white, and his health 
broken by the fatigues of his 
youth * the ſtudies of his age. 


Lord Bedford's letter to the King, which, in ſeeming to make an apology 
r this offer, ſeems to renew it, is in the Paper Office, and is wriliten with 
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He at firſt intended to plead guil- 


ty, in order to ſave trouble to 
himſelf and to others ; but after- 


wards refleQing, that it was ne- 
ceſſary to rouſe his countrymen 


from their indolence, to vindicate 
the laws, by ſhewing them how 
eaſily theſe might be abuſed in 
their holieſt [adaries, when par- 


liaments were in diſuſe, he reſolv- 


ed to ſtand his trial; to which too 

erhaps he was incited by that a- 
verſion from an obſcure death, 
which is natural to the brave, By 
the ſtatute of treaſon, two witneſſes 


were required to convict a man 


of that crime: But ſome diſcour- 


ſes upon government having been 


found in Sidney's hand-writing a- 
mong his papers, Jeffreys declared 


from the bench to the jury, that 


theſe were ſufficient in law to ſup- 
ply the want of a ſecond witneſs, 
although the papers were totally 
unconnected with the conſpiracy, 


and contained only ſentiments of 


liberty worthy of Lycurgus. The 
dutrages againſt law, through the 
whole of the trial, throw diſgrace 


upon - the -judicial records of a 
country, in which the life of the 
ſubject is better protected than any 


other upon earth. Sidney collect- 
ed all the powers of his mind. 


Not uſing a regular defence, but 


according as paſſion dictated or 


memory prompted, he urged, from 
time to time, every argument 
Which the chicane of the law, or 

the great rules of reaſon and juſ- 


tice, ſuggeſted to a found head, 


and a rong heart. 'The bruta- 


lity of Jeffreys he anſwered in 
farcaſm decent, but ſevere, or by 


| filences which were ſtill mere 
poignant. The arrogance of that 
Judge, whilſt he gave falſe colours 
to the law, Sidney laid open, by 
queſtions which admitted of no 


anſwer, or by ſelf-evident props, 
fitions, of which all who heard 
could form a judgment. When 
the court would have perſuaded 
im to make a ſtep in law, which 
he ſuſpected was meant to hurt 
him, he ſaid, with perhaps an af. 
fected, but with a touching fim. 
plicity, „I defire you will not 
«© tempt me, nor make me run on 
«© dark and ſlippery places; I do 
«© not ſee my way.” Sidney, 
havihg taken advantage of a cir- 
cumſtance, that only partial paſa. 
ges of the writings which were 
produced againſt him were quoted, 
and even betraying ſome warmth 


in defence of the writings them- 


ſelves, Jeffreys hoped to draw him 
into an avowal that he was the au- 
thor. With this view, he handed 
the papers to Sidney, and deſired 
him to take off the force of the 
paſſages by any others in the book. 
Sidney ſaw the ſnare, but pretend- 
ed not to ſee it: He turned over 
the leaves with a ſeemingly grave 


attention, and then returning them 


to the bench, ſaid, ** Let the man 
% who wrote theſe papers recon- 


„ Cile what is contained in them.“ 


After Howard's depoſition was fi- 
niſhed, Sidney was aſked what 
queſtions he had to put to him? 
He turned from Howard as from 
an object unworthy to hold con- 
verſe with, or even to be looked 
upon, and anſwered with an em- 
phatical brevity, None to bin!,“ 
But, when he came to make his 
defence, he raiſed a ſtorm of in- 
dignation and contempt againk 
Howard, who had received great 
obligations from him, as a wretch 
abandoned by God and by man, 


profligate in his character, bank. 


rupt in his fortune, and who owe 


him a debt which he meant to ex- 


tinguiſh by his death. He men- 


tioned, 
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tioned, in a curſory way, his hav- 
ing ſaved Charles's life; but he 
ſpoke of it, not as a thing from 
which he aſſumed any merit, but 
only as the common duty of a 
: 15 | 

The fate of Lord Ruſſel had been 
determined in two days: But Sid- 
ney, more obſtinate, prolonged his 
fate in court during three weeks. 
Even when brought up to receive 
ſentence of death, he repeated and 


inſiſted almoſt upon every plea 


which had been over- ruled. Dur- 
ing the whole of his trial, he had 
the art, by drawing down unjuſt 


repulſes upon himſelf, to make the 


odium of his crime be forgot in 
that which he raiſed againſt his 


| judyes and his proſecutors. With 
ens, one of the judges, gave him 


the lie; he ſeemed to diſregard 
it, as an injure done to himſelf 
only : But when Jeffreys inter- 
rupted him, whilſt he was opening 
a plea, he took advantage of it, 
as an injury done to juſtice ; and 
cried out, * Then, I appeal to 
« God and the world, I am not 
* heard :* After which he refuſed 
to defend himſelf any longer. 
When ſentence was paſſed upon 
him, he made this pathetic excla- 
mation: „ Then, O Gad! O 
God! I beſecch thee to ſanctify 
*© theſe ſufferings unto me, and 

impute not my blood to my 
country, nox to this city through 


«cc 


cc 


„ which I am to he carried to 


60 


death. Let not inquiſition be 
be made for it: But, if any ſhall 


abe made, and the ſhedding of 


innocent blood muſt be revenc-- 


ed, let the weight of it fall on- 


* ly on thoſe who ICT 


** perſecute me for righteouſneſs 
** ſake,” Jeffreys, ſtarting from 
his ſeat, called out, that the pri- 
ſoner's reaſon was affected. But 


« ordinary rate.“ 


Sidney calmly ftretched out his 
arm, and defired Jeffrey's to feel 
6 if his pulſe did not beat at its 
Inſtead of ap- 
plying for mercy to the throne, 
e demanded only juſtice : For he 
ſet forth, in a petition to the 


King, the injuries which had been 


done to the laws in his perſon ; 
and, as an. equal, deſired to be 
carried to the royal preſence, 
that he might, there, have an op- 
p of ſhewing the King, 
ow much his own intereſt and 


honour were concerned, in givin 
that redreſs which his judges had 
refuſed. That ſimplicity of be- 
haviour with which he had behav- 
ed at the council board, he convert- 
ed into an air of grandeur at his 
death before the people. He went 
on foot with a firm ſtep; he aſked 


no friend to attend him; and, on- 


ly for decency, borrowed two of 
his brother's footmen to walk be. 
hind him. He aſcended the ſcaf- 
fold with the look, and ſtep, and 
ere poſture, of one who came to 
harangue or to command, not to 


ſuffer; pleaſed to exhibit a pat- 


tern of imitation to his country- 
men, and to teach them, that 
death was only painful to cowards 
and to the guilty. Engliſhmen 
wept not for him, as they had 
done for Lord Ruſſe], Their pul- 
ſes beat high, their hearts ſwelled, 
they felt an unuſual grandeur and 
elevation of mind, whilſt they 
looked upon him. He told the 
ſheriffs, who had returned a packed 
jury againſt him, „it was fer 
© their fakes, 


« own, he reminded them, that 
“ his blood lay upon their heads.“ 
When he was aſked, if he had 
any thing to ſay to the people; 
he anſwered, *<* T have made my 
peace with | God, and have 
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and not for his 
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ſtea 


cauſe for which he ſuffered, he 


© nothing to ſay to man,” In a 
moment after, he faid, © I am 
2 "Ry to die, and will give you 
4% no farther trouble.” And then 
haſtened to the block, as if indig- 
nant of life, and impatient to die, 
Theſe were the only words he 
ſpoke in public, upon account of 


the meanneſs, and ſtill more of 


the affectation, of à ſpgech on a 


ſcaffold. But he left his laſt 
thoughts behind him in writing 


with his friends ; þecauſe theſe, 


he knew, would remain: Thoughts 
which government was at pains to 


ſuppreſs, and which, for that rea- 


fon, were more greedily demanded 


by the people. The paper was 
calculated to keep the ſpirit of 


liberty alive, when he, who was 


accuſtomed to give it life, was laid 


in the duſt. Inſtead of beſtowing 


that pardon upon his enemies, 


which, in moſt dying men, ariſes 
from the conſciouſneſs of their 
needing forgiveneſs themſelves, he 
treated them as if he had been 


immortal. He confuted the teſti- 


monies on which he had been con- 
demned, without aſſerting his own 
Innocence of the charge; he ſaid, 


that, to reach him, the bench had 


been filled with men who were the 
blemiſhes of the bar; and he re- 


4 


2 death chiefly, becauſe it 


had been inflicted by mean hands; 
ſtriking thus at the witneſſes, the 
judges, and the jury, all together. 
His own wrongs, in the courſe of 


his trial, he mingled with his 


country's; and he laid down the 
great and generous principles of 


political ſociety, which, a few 
| years afterwards, were made the 
foundations of the revolution. In- 


ſtead of praying for the king, 
he ne for his country. In- 
of drawing a veil over the 
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addreſſed his Maker ag engaged in 


it with himſelf. Bleſs thy peo- 


* ple,” concluded he, and fave 


„ them; Defend thy own cauſe, 


« and defend thoſe who defend it, 
Stir up ſuch as are faint ; dire& 
thoſe who are willing ; confirm 


** thoſe who are wavering. Grant, 


that, in my laſt moments, I may 
thank thee for permitting meto 
** die for that good old cauſe, in 
«© which, from my youth, I have 
«© been engaged.” 

The unpopularity which Sid- 
ney's trial brought ppon govern- 
ment, probably ſayed the life of 
Hampden. As Howard was the 
only witneſs againſt him, he was 
tried only for a miſdemeanor, but 


fined 40,0001. Armſtrong, after 


eſcaping, had been outlawed ; but 
before the expiration of the year 
allowed by law for a ſurrender, he 
had been ſeized abrpad, and ſent 
over to England. Holloway, one 
of the 3 conſpirators, 
was in the ſame ſituation. But 
that trial which was granted 
to Holloway, becauſe there was 
ſufficient evidence againſt him, 
was refuſed to Armſtrong, becaule 
there was not, The  pretence 
made uſe of by Jeffreys for refuſing 
a trial to Armſtrong, was, that his 
appearance in court by compulſion 
was not equivalent to a volyntaly 
ſurrender : A pretence which was 
equally good apainit both, or a- 
gainſt neither. Armſtrong deſired 
to be heard by counſel upon the 
plea of his right to a trial: Even 
this requeſt was refuſed: And, 
when he ſaid, that he aſked only 


the common benefit of the law, 


Jeffreys anſwered, 0 Vou {hall 
have that indeed: By the grace 


of God, you ſhall be executed 


„ upon Friday next; You ſhall 
© have the full benefit of the 25 
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He was conducted to death by 
thoſe guards whom he had once 
commanded, _ 

Bailie was ſent to Scotland, 
where, contrary to the laws of that 


country, written depoſitions were 


read to the jury in court, which 
had been partly extorted by tor- 
tare out of court, and partly tranſ- 
mitted from the record of the ſtate- 
trials in England. Being broken 
with infirmities, he was executed 
the ſame day he was condemned, 
left a natural death ſhould have 
diſappointed a public execution. 
Several others were. put to death 
in Scotland : But moſt of the con- 
ſpirators fled to Holland, and, at 


the revolution, returned with the 


Prince of Orange : Of thoſe who 
fled, the moſt emiment were Lord 
Melville, Lord London, and Sir 


Patrick Hume, created, after the 


revolution, Earl of Marchmont. 
The conſtancy with which the 
great had died, communicated itſelf 
to men in inferior ſtations: Spence, 


the Earl of Argyle's ſecretary, and 


Carſtairs, who had been ſeized in 
England, were ſent to Scotland to 
be tortured. Spence endured the 


torture twice, and Carſtairs for a 


complete hour; but neither would 
confeſs, until terms were made 


with them, that they ſhould not 
be obliged to become evidences. 


A ſhocking inſtance of cruelty 
was, upon this occaſion, exhibit- 


ed in the Scottiſh privy-council. 


Mr. Gordon of Earlſtone, a man 


of family and fortune, was con- 


demned to die: Information was 
given to the privy-council, that he 
had heen intruſted with ſecrets of 
great importance: The council 


wrote - to the Scorch ſecretary of 
ſtate at London, to know if they 
might put him to the torture, 
While he was under ſentence of 


death. 


The Lord advocate for 
Scotland gave his opinion, that 
he might be tortured: And the 


King gave orders that he ſhould: 


He was brought before the privy- 
council, and the engines produc- 
ed: But horror drove him into 
inſtant madneſs, Worſe tortures 
were prepared for Ferguſon, if he 
eould have been found: It was 
known that he had fled to Edin- 
burgh : The gates of the city were 
ſhut, and the ſtricteſt ſearch made 
for him. But, under pretence of 
a viſit to a priſoner, he took re- 
fuge in the gaol deſtined for his 


reception, becauſe he knew that, 


there only, nobody would expect 
to find him. | d 


* 
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Of Lord Dundee, and the High- 


landers ; from the ſame. 
1 O mark the ſingular features 


of ſingular characters, is one 
of the chief provinces oſ hiſtory. 
Dundee had inflamed his mind 
from his earlieſt youth, by the pe- 
rufal of ancient 'poets, hiſtorians, 
and orators, with the love of the 
great actions they praiſe and de- 
ſcribe. He is reported to have in- 
flamed it ſtill more, by liſtening to 
the ancient ſongs of the highland 
bards. He entered into the pro- 
feſſion of arms with an opinion, 
that he ought to know the ſervices 
of different nations, and the du- 
ties of different ranks: With this 


view he went into ſeveral foreign 


ſervices ; and when He could not 
obtain a command, ſerved as a vo- 
lunteer. At the battle of Seneffe, 
he ſaved tac Prince of Orange's 
life. Loon after, he aſked one of 
the Scotch regiments in the Dutch 
ſervice. The Prince being* pre- 
engaged, refuſed his requeſt, C pon 
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6 gratitude cannot be brave.“ His 
reputation, and his ſervices againſt 


the covenanters, obtained him a 


regiment from Charles II. and a 
peerage, and high command in the 
army from his ſucceſſor. In his 
exploits againſt theſe men, his be- 
haviour had been ſullied by the 
imputation of cruelty: He excuſed 
himſelf by ſaying, “ That, if ter- 
« ror ended or prevented war, it 
« was true mercy,” _ | 

Dundee had orders from his maſ- 
ter not to fight M*Kay, until a 


large force which was promiſed 
from Treland ſhould join him: 
Hence he was kept during two 


months, cooped up in the moun- 


tains, furious from reftraint. He 


was obliged continually to ſhift his 
quarters by prodigious marches, 


In order to avoid, or harraſs his 


enemy's army, to abtain proviſi- 


ons, and ſometimes jo take advan- 


tages: The firſt meſſenger of his 
approach, was generally his own 
army in fight: The firſt intelli- 


gence of his retreat, brought ac- 


counts, that he was already out of 
his enemy's reach. In ſome of 
thoſe marches, his men wanted 
bread, falt, and all liquors, except 
water, during ſeveral weeks; yet 
were aſhamed to-complain, wlien 


they obſerved, that 'their com- 
mander lived not more delicately 
than themſelves. If any thing good 
was brought him to eat, he ſent it 
to a faint or ſick ſoldier : If a ſol- 


dier was weary, he offered to carry 
his arms. He kept thoſe who were 
with him from ſinking under their 
fatigues, not ſo much by exhorta- 
tion, as by preventing them from 


attending to their ſufferings. For 


this reaſon he walked on faot with 
the men now by the fide of one 
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this, he quitted the Dutch ſeryice, 
“ ſaying, The ſoldier who has not 


clan, and anon by that of another; 
He amuſed them with jokes: He 
flattered them with his Knowledge 
of their genealogies: He animated 
them by a recital of the deeds of 
their anceſtors, and of the verſes 
of their bards. It was one of his 
maxims, that no general ſhould 
fight with an irregular army, un- 
leſs he was acquainted with etery 
man he commanded. Yet, with 
theſe habits of familiarity, the ſe- 
verity of his diſcipline was dread- 


ful: The only puniſhment he in- 


flicted was death: All other pu- 
4 niſhments,” he ſaid, <* diſgraced 
* a gentleman, and all who were 
& with him were. of that rank; 
* but that death was a relief from 
the conſciouſneſs of crime.” It 
is reported of him, that, having 
ſeen a youth fly in his firſt action, 
he pretended he had ſent him to 


the rear on a meſſage: The youth 


fled a ſecond time: He brought 
him to the front of the army, and 
ſaying, „ That a gentleman's fon 


«+ ought not to fall by the hands 


of a common executioner,”” ſhot 

him with his own piftol,  _. 
The army he commanded was 

moſtly compoſed of highlanders 


from the interior parts of the high- 


lands: A people untouched by the 
Roman or Saxon invaſions on the 
South, and by thoſe of the Danes 
on the Eaſt and Weſt ſkirts of their 


country : 'The unmixed remains of 


that Celtic empire, which once 
ſtretched from the pillars of Her- 
cules to Archangel. As the man- 
ners of this race of men were, in 
the days of our fathers, the moſt 


ſingular in Europe, and, in thoſe 


of our ſons, may be found no 


where but in the records of hiſtory, 
it is proper here to deſcribe them. 


The highlanders were compoſed 
of a number of tribes called Clary 
eac 
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each of which bore a different 
name, and lived upon the lands of 
2 different chieftain. The mem- 
bers of every tribe were tied one 
to another, not only by the feudal, 
but by the patriarchal bond: For, 
while the individuals which com- 
poſed it were vaſſals or tenants of 
their own hereditary chieftain, they 
were alſo all deſcended from his 
family, and could count exactly 
the degree of their deſcent: And 
the right of primogeniture, toge- 
ther with the weakneſs of the laws 
to reach inacceſſible countries, and 
more inacceſſible men, had, in the 
revolution of centuries, converted 
theſe natural principles of connec- 
tion between the chieftain and his 
people, into the moſt ſacred ties of 
human life. The caſtle of the 
chieftain was a kind of palace, to 
which every man of his tribe was 
made welcome, and where he was 
entertained according to his ſta- 
tion, in time of peace, and to 
which all flocked at the ſound of 
war, 'Thus the meaneſt of the clan, 
knowing himſelf to be as well-born 
as the head of 1t, revered in his 
chieftain his own honour; loved 
in his clan his own blood; com- 
plained not of the difference of ſta- 
tion into which fortune had thrown 
him, and reſpected himſelf: The 
chieftain in return beſtowed a pro- 
tection, founded equally on grati- 
tude, and the conſciouſneſs of his 
own intereſt, Hence the high- 
landers, whom more ſavage nations 
called Savage, carried, in the out- 
ward expreſſion of their manners, 
the politeneſs of courts without 
their vices, and, in their boſoms, 
the high point of honour without 
its follies. | 
In countries where the ſurface is 
rugged, and the climate uncertain, 
there is little room for the uſe of 


zard, amu 
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the plough ; and, where no coal is 
to be found, and few proviſions 
can be raiſed, there is ſtill leſs for 
that of the anvil and ſhuttle. As 
the highlanders were, upon theſe 
accounts, excluded from extenfive 


agriculture and manufacture a-like, 


every family raiſed juſt as much 
grain, and made as much rayment 
as ſufficed for itſelf; and nature, 
vehom art cannot force, deſtined 
them to the life of ſhepherds. 
Hence, they had not that exceſs of 
induſtry which reduces man to a 
machine, nor that total want of it 


which ſinks him into a rank of 
animals below his own, + 


They lived in villages built in 
vallies, and by the ſides of rivers. - 
At two ſeaſons of the year, they 
were buſy ; the one in the end of 
ſpring and beginning of ſummer, 
when they put the plough into the 
little land they had capable of re- 
ceiving it, ſowed their grain, and 
laid in their proviſion of turf for 
the winter's fewel ; the other, juſt 
before winter, when they reaped 
their harveſt : The reſt of the year 
was all their own for amuſement 


or for war, If not engaged in 


war, they indulged themſelves in 
ſummer in the moſt delicious of 
all pleaſures, to men in a cold eli- 
mate and a romantic country, the 
enjoyment of the ſun, and of the 
ſummer-vievs of nature; never in 
the houſe during the day, even 
ſleeping often at night in the open 
air, among the mountains and 
woods. They ſpent the winter in 
the chaſe, while the ſun was up: 
and, in the evening, aſſembling 
round a common fire, they enter- 
tained themſelves with the ſong, 
the tale, and the dance: But they 
were ignorant of ſitting days and 
nights at games of ſkill or of ha- 

eee which keep the 
body 


=; 


a ſtate of vicious activity! 
The want of a good, and even 
of a fine ear for muſic, was almoſt 
unknown amongſt them; becauſe 
It was kept in continual practice, 
among the multitude from paſſion, 
but by the wiſer few, becauſe they 
| Knew that the love of muſic both 
heightened the courage, and ſoft- 
ened the tempers of their people. 
Their vocal muſic was plaintive, 
even to the depth of melancholy; 
their inſtrumental either lively for 
briſk dances, or martial for the 
battle. Some of their tunes even 
contained the great, but natural, 
adea of a hiſtory deſcribed in muſic : 


The joys of a ern. the noiſe 


of a quarrel, the ſounding to arms, 
the rage of a battle, the broken 
diſorder of a flight, the whole con- 


cluding with the ſolemn dirge and 


lamentation for the ſlain. By the 
loudneſs and artificial jarring of 
their war inftrument, the bag-pipe, 


which played continually during 


the action, their ſpirits were ex- 
alted to a phrenzy of courage in 
"patele; TIED 
They joined the pleaſures of hiſ- 
tory and poctry to thoſe of muſic, 
and the love of claſſical learning 
to both. For, in order to cheriſh 
high ſentiments in the minds of 
all, every conſiderable family had 
an hiſtorian who recounted, and a 
bard who ſung, the deeds of the 
clan, and of its chieftain : And all, 
even the loweſt in ſtation, were ſent 
to ſchool in their youth; partly 
becauſe they had nothing elſe to 
do at that age, and partly becauſe 


literature was thought the diſtine- 


tion, not the want of it the mark, 

of good birth. 
The ſeverity of their climate, 

the height of their mountains, the 


diſtance of their villages from each 


ings the ſubject 
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body in inaction, and the mind in 


other, their love of the chaſe and 
of war, with their deſire to viſit 
and be viſited, forced them to 
great bodily exertions. The vaſt 


neſs of the objects which ſurround- 


ed them, lakes, mountains, rocks, 
cataracts, extended and elevated 
their minds: for they were not in 
the ſtate of men who only know 
the way from one market- town to 
another. Their want of regular 


occupation led them, like the an- 


cient Spartans, to contemplation, 
and the powers of converſation: 
Powers which they exerted in 
ſtriking out the original thoughts 


which nature ſuggeſted, not in 
languidly repeating thoſe which 


they had learned 
ple. 9; CL RD oe. 
They valued themſelves, with- 


out undervaluing other nations. 


trom other peo- 


They loved to quit their own coun- 


try to ſee and to hear, adopted ea- 


fily the manners of others, and 


were attentive and infinvating 
where-ever they went : But they 
loved more to return home, to re- 
peat what they had obſerved ; and, 


among other things, to relate with 
aſtoniſhment, that they had been 


in the midſt of great ſocieties, 
where every individual made his 


ſenſe of independence to conſiſt in 


keeping at a diſtance from another. 
Yet thcy did not think themſelves 
entitled to hate or deſpiſe the man- 
ners of ſtrangers, becauſe they dif- 


fered from their own. For they 


revered the great qualities of other 
nations; and only made their fail- 
of an inoſfenſive 
merriment. oe | 
When ſtrangers came amongſt 


them, they received them, not with 


a ceremony which forbids a ſecond 


viſit, not with a coldneſs which 


cauſes repentance of the firſt, not 
with an embarraſſment which ave 
| Oth 


and juſtice, 


mies, 


equal miſery, but with the moſt 
pleaſing of all politeneſs, the ſim- 


plicity and cordiality of affection; 


proud to give that hoſpitality which 
they had not received, and to hum- 
ble the perſons who had thought 
of them with contempt, by ſhew- 
ing how little they deſerved it. 
Having been driven from the 


| low countries of Scotland by inva- 


ſion; they, from time immemorial, 
thought themſelves intitled to make 
repriſals upon the property of their 
invaders 3 but they touched not 


that of each other: So that, in the 


ſame men, there appeared, to thoſe 
who did not look into the cauſes of 
things, a ſtrange mixture of vice 
and of virtue, For, what we call 
theft and rapine, they termed right 
But, from the prac- 
tice of theſe repriſals, they acquir- 
ed the habits of being enterprizing, 
artful, and bold. | 1 

An injury done to one of a clan, 
was held to be an injury done to 
all, on account of the common re- 


lation of blood. Hence the high- 


landers were in the habitual prac- 


tice of war: And hence their at- 
tachment to their chieftain, and 


to each other, was founded upon 
the two moſt active principles of 
human nature, love of their friends, 
and reſentment againſt their ene- 


o * 


But the frequency of war tem- 


pered its ferocity. They bound 


up the wounds of their priſoners, 


while they neglected their own ; 


and in the perſon of an enemy, 


reſpected and pitied the ſtranger. 


They went always „ 
armed: A faſhion, which by ac- 


cuſtoming them to the inſtruments 
of death, removed the fear of deat 

itſelf; and which, from the danger 
of provocation, made the common 
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both the landlord and his gueſt in 


ag» as polite, and as guarded 
n their behaviour, as the gentry 
of other countries. . 
From theſe combined circum- 
ſtances, the higher ranks and the 
lower ranks of the highlanders a- 
like joined that refinement of ſen- 
timent, which, in all other nations, 


is peculiar to the former, to that 


ſtrength and hardineſs of body, 

which, in other eountries, is poſ- 

ſeſſed only by the latter. | 
'To be modeſt as well as brave; 


to be contented with the few things 


which nature requires; to act and 
to ſuffer without complaining; to 
be as much aſhamed of doing any 
thing inſolent or injurious to o- 
thers, as of bearing it when done 


to themſelves; and to die with 
pleaſure, to revenge the affronts 


offered to their clan or their coun- 

try: Theſe they accounted their 

higheſt accompliſhments. 
Their chriſtianity was ſtrongl 


tinctured with traditions derived 


from the ancient bards of their 
country: For they were believers 
in ghoſts: They marked the ap- 
pearances of the heavens ; and, by 
the forms of the clouds, which in 
their variable climate were conti- 
nually ſhifting, were induced to 
gueſs at preſent, and to predict 
future events; and they even 
thought, that to ſome men the di- 


vinity had communicated a portion 


of his own prefcience, From this 
mixture of ſyſtem, they did not 
enter much into diſputes concern- 


ing the particular modes of chriſ- 


tianity; but every man followed, 


with indifference of ſentiment, the 


mode which his chieftain had aſ- 
ſumed. Perhaps, to the ſame cauſe 
it is owing, that their country is 


the only onein Europe, into which 


perſecution never entered. 
| Their 


— — py, n I — 


and covered the thigh. 


and perſeverance of march. | 
troſe's marches were ſometimes 60 
miles in a day, without food or 


* TOY 


Their drefs, which was the laſt 
remains of the Roman habit in 
Europe, was well ſuited to the na- 
ture of their country, and ſtill bet- 
ter to the neceſſities of war. It 
conſiſted of a roll of light woollen, 
called a plaid, ſix yards in length, 

d two in breadth, wrapped looſe- 


I around the body, the upper lap- 


pet of which reſted on the left 
Nie leaving the right arm at 
ull liberty ; a jacket of thick cloth, 
fitted tightly to the body; and a 
looſe ſhort garment of light wool- 
len, which went round the waiſt 
they formed the plaid into folds, 
and, laying it on the ſhoulders, 


were covered as with a roof. When 
they were obliged to lie abroad in 


the hills, in their hunting parties, 
or tending their cattle, or in war, 


the plaid ſerved them both for bed 


and for covering ; for, when three 


.men flept together, they could 


ſpread three folds of cloth below, 


and fix above them. The garters 
of their ſtockings were tied under 
Bis knee, with a view to give more 
freedom to the limb; and they 
wore no breeches, that they might 
climb mountains with the greater 


eaſe, 'The lightneſs and looſeneſs 


of their dreſs, the cuſtom they had 
of going always on foot, never on 


horſeback, their love of long Jour- 
nies, but above all, that patience 
of hunger, and every kind of hard- 


Hip, which carried their bodies 
forward, even after their ſpirits 
vwere exhauſted, made them exceed 


all other European nations in ſpeed 


Mon- 


halting, over mountains, along 


rocks, through moraſſes. In en- 


campments, they Were expert at 
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forming beds in a moment, by.ty- 
ing together bunches of heath, and 


fixing them upright in the ground: 


An art, which, .as the beds were 
both ſoft and dry, preſerved their 
health in the field, When other ol. 
gers loſt theirs. 0 

Their arms were a broad ſword, 
a dagger, called a durk, a target, 
a muſket, and two piſtols : So that 
they carried the long ſword of the 
Celtes, the pugio of the Romans, 
the ſhield of the ancients, and both 
kinds of modern fire arms, all toge- 
ther. In battle, they threw away 


the plaid and under garment, and 


fought in their jackets, making 
thus their movements. quicker, 11 
their ſtrokes more forcible. Their 
advance to battle was rapid, like 
the charge of dragoons: When 
near the enemy, they F 2 
little to draw breath and diſcharge 
their muſkets, which they then 
dropped on the ground : Advanc- 
ing, they fired their piſtols, which 
they threw, almoſt at the ſame in- 
ſtant, againſt the heads of their 


opponents: And then ruſhed into 


their ranks with the broad ſword, - 
threatening, and ſhaking the ſword 


as they ran on, ſo as to conquer 


the enemy's eye, while his body 


was yet unhurt. They fought, not 


in long and regular lines, but in 


ſeparate bands, like wedges con- 


denſed and firm ; the army being 
ranged according to the clans which 
compoſed it, and each clan accord- 


ing to its families; fo that there 


aroſe a competition in valour of 


clan with clan, of family with fa- 
mily, of brother with brother. To 


make an opening in regular troops, 
and to conquer, they reckoned the 
ſame thing ; becauſe in cloſe en- 


gagements, and in broken ranks, 
no regular troops could withſtand 


them. 
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them. They received the bayonet 
in the target, which they carried 
on the left arm; then turning it 
aſide, or twiſting it in the target, 
they attacked with the broad ſword 
the enemy incumbered and de- 
fenceleſs ; and, where” they could 
not wield the broad ſword, they 


ſtabbed with the durk. The only 


foes they dreaded were cavalry ; 
to which many cauſes contributed : 
The novelty of the enemy; their 
want of the bayonet to receive the 
ſhock of horſe; the attack made 
upon them with their own weapon, 


the broad ſword; the ſize of dra- 


goon horſes appearing larger to 
them, from a compariſon with thoſe 


of their country; but above all, a 
belief entertained univerſally a- 


mong the lower claſs of highland- 


ers, that a war-horſe is taught to 


fight with his feet and his teeth. 
Notwithſtanding all theſe advan- 
tages, the victories of the high- 


landers have always been more 


honourable for themſelves, than of 


conſequence to others. A river 


ſtopped them, becauſe they were 
unaccuſtomed to ſwim : A fort had 
the ſame effect, becauſe they knew 


not the ſcience of attack: They 
wanted cannon, carriages, and ma- 
gazines, from their poverty and 


ignorance in the arts: They ſpoke 


an unknown language; and there- 
fore could derive their reſources 


only from themſelves. Although 


their reſpect for their chieftains 
gave them, as long as they con- 


tinued in the field, that exact ha. 
bit of obedience, which only the 
exceſſive rigour of diſcipline can 
ſecure over other troops; yet, as 


ſoon as the victory was gained, 


they accounted their duty, which 
was to conquer, fulfilled, and ran 


many of them homes to recount 
5 


their feats, and ſtore up their plun- 


der; and, in ſpring and harveſt, 
more were obliged to retire, or 
leave their women and children to 
die of famine: Their chieftains 
too were apt to ſeparate from the 
army, upon quarrels and points of 
honour among themſelves and with 
others. | 
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Of Lewis XI. of France; from the 
Elements of the Hiſtory of France, 
by Abbe Millot. 


\HIS monarch affected in his 
dreſs a ſordid and indecent 
ſimplicity. In an interview be- 
tween him and the King of Caſtile 


in 1463, he appeared in a habit 


of coarſe cloth, his head covered 
with an old hat, ornamented with 
a leaden figure of our Lady; 
while the Caſtilian ſparkled with 
the greateſt magnificence. This 


contraſt made him deſpicable in the 


eyes of the Spaniards; but he had 
gained their miniſters by bribery, 
and aſſured himſelf of ſucceſs in 
his deſigns. The chief expence of 


his houſehold was for his table; 


from 12,000 livres he carried it to 


37; he not only invited the lords 


of his court to eat with him, in 
order to attach them the more 


ſtrongly to him, but even ſtran⸗ 


gers from whom he could gather 
any thing: ſometimes merchants; 
for he gave a particular attention 
to commerce. A merchant named 
Maſter John, flattered by this diſ- 
tinction, determined to aſk of him 
letters of nobility: the King 

granted them: but from that time 
took no farther notice of him. 
Maſter John teſtified his ſurprize: 
„Go, Maſter Gentleman, ſaid 
Lewis to him, when 1 ah. 
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fit. down at my table, I looked 
on you as the firſt of your claſs ; 
you are now the laſt, and it would 
e an injury to others, if I ſtill did 
you the ſame favour.” An ex- 
cellent leſſon this to thoſe who pre- 
fer vain titles to perſonal merit. 
He was often ſeen to mix with 
the citizens, and, to inform him- 
ſelf of their affairs, had his name 
inſcribed: in the companies of the 
artizans. His anſwer which he 
made when he was reproached with 
not ſupporting his dignity was 
this: When pride goes before, 
ſhame and misfortune follow very 
near.” A deſire of keeping people 
of high birth under ſubjection 


(which was a principal object of 
his policy) was, without doubt, a 
reaſon Why he preferred thoſe who 


were low born to offices, that he 
might deſtroy them by a. word. 


He had the addreſs, according to 
the expreſſion of Francis I. of rai- 
ſing pages above kings: but this 
was more owing to his cruelty than 
any other method; and he ſome- 


times ſeverely proved how dange- 
Tous it was to give his confidence 
to mean and baſe ſouls, who were 


capable of intrigue and deſtitute of 


honour, and who flattered him on- 
ly to deceive him. He was often 
miſtaken in his fineſſe. It was a 
frequent expreſſion with him, that 


he who knew not how to diſſemble, 
knew not how to reign. If, ſays 
he, my hat was conſcious of my 
ſecret, I would burn it.” By re- 
peating too often this maxim, he, 
according to the remark of Mr. 
Duclos, loſt the fruit of it. 


We cannot think, without hor- 
ror, of the cruel executions which 
provolt Triſtan the hermit (who 
was honoured with his friendſhip) 
performed by his orders; of 15 


to me, and I 


iron cages, enormous chains, and 


the moſt cruel tortures, which be- 

came ſo common in the laſt years 
of his reign. Tyranny. can never | 
be allied with true grandeur ; 
however, this piece of juſtice muſt 


be rendered him, that he made 


every one fulfil the duties of his 
office. Having one day taken a 
review of the officers of his houſe- 
hold, and finding the equipages 
not in good order, he diftributed 
to each of them eſcrutores, ſaying, 
* ſince they would not ſerye him 
with their arms, they ſhould with 
their pens.” This kind of correc- 


tion had more effe&.on them than 


the odious cruelties which he ſome- 
times uſed. He would have de- 


ſerved commendation for prefer- 


ring treaties to war, if it had not 
been his conſtant ſyſtem to deceive 
in negociations. It muſt, howe- 
ver, be confeſſed, that he ſhewed 
real prudence in always carefully 
avoiding quarrels at a diſtance: 
Genoa having ſubmitted itſelf to 
France under Charles YI. this un- 
ſteady people, after frequent re- 


| bellions, again offered to acknow- 


ledge Louis XI. for their ſovereign; 
He replied, << You give yourſelves 
give you to the 
devil.” The continual infidelity 
of the Genoeſe juſtifies this an- 
ſwer. When we conſider that. this 
perjured and wicked prince was 


the firſt of our kings who always 
| bore the title of Moſt Chriſtian ; 


when we ſee him delivering him- 
ſelf to all the practices of a popu- 
lar devotion, making pilgrimages, 
wearing in his cap images of pew- 


ter and lead, giving the country of 


Boulogne to the Holy Virgin, de- 
manding of the Pope the right of 


aſſiſting at the holy office with ſur- 


plice and a mats, eſtabliſning the 
cuſtom 
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cuſtom of reciting- the angelus at 
mid-day, &c. we know not how to 
reconcile fo many marks of reli- 
gion with ſo many vices, which 
humanity ſhrinks from ; but we 
often fee in nature ſtrange con- 
traſts. He had an odd-turned 
mind, and a bad heart. This 
oddity, ſays Father Daniel, made 
him negle& the eſſential part of 
devotion, and content himſelf 
with exterior practices. It render- 
ed him ſcrupulous in trifles, when 
he heſitated not in things of the 
oreateſt importance.“ One of his 
ſuperſtitions was, that he would 
never ſwear by -a certain croſs of 
St. Leo, which it is ſaid, had 
the faculty of ſtriking thoſe with 
death within a year who perjured 
themſelves on it; but it was his 
conſtant practice to oblige others to 
ſwear by this very croſfſs. 
Superſtition and credulity always 
go together. He entertained aſtro- 
logers at his court; but irritated 
againſt one of theſe impoſtors, who 
had foretold the death of his 
miſtreſs, he ſent for him, reſolved 
without doubt not to ſpare him: 
„Thou who ſeeſt into futurity, 
ſays he, tell me when thou ſhalt 
die.“ The cunning aſtrologer 
ſaved himſelf by this reply, 1 
hall die three days before your 
majeſty.” They from that time 
took care of his perſon. 


— 


07 Henry the Great ; from the ſame. , 
FT FENRY IV. ſays he, being a 


model for men as well as 
for kings, the deſign of this work 
permits us to add ſome ſtrokes to 
the abridgment of Is rein. He 
united to extreme freedom, the beſt 


hauſtible fund of humanity. Every 
thing in him ſeemed the expreſſion 
of an amiable ſoul. 


pleaſe, ſaid he, 
having the hearts of my people, 
gives me life, the time ſhall come, 


his power to have a fowl in his pot: 


my ſoldiers in ſubjecting 
reaſon who would deprive me of 


into a weak complaiſance ; 


ſee the juſtice of his refuſal. 


47 
directed poliey; to the moſt exaltad 
ſentiments, the moſt charming 
ſimplicity of manners; and, to 
the . a ſoldier, an inex- 


| Often he con- 
verſed familiarly with his ſoldiers 
and the people, in ſuch manner as 
ſtill to acquire freſh reſpect. His 
greateſt ambition was to render 
his ſubjects happy. The Duke of 
Savoy one day demanded of him 
at what he valued the revenue of 
France. It is worth what 1 
becauſe that, 
I can do what I will. If God 
when there ſhall not be a labourer 
in my kingdom who has it not m 


and if fo, added he fiercely, 1 thall 
ſtill continue to be able to ſupport 
thoſe to 


my authority.” — The Spaniſh am- 
baſſador one day teſtified ſome 
ſurprize at ſeeing him ſurrounded 
by a crowd of gentlemen ; I 
you had ſeen me in a day of battle, 
ſaid he to him, they would have 
preſſed about me ſtill more,” | 

His goodneſs did not degenerate 
he 
knew how to refuſe on proper 
occaſions, and would make} them 
A 
man of rank once demanded mercy 
for his nephew, who had been 
guilty of murder. His reply was 
that of a good prince who was 
defirous of pardoning, but who 
could not excuſe himſelf from 
puniſhing. where it was deſerved. 
1 am very ſorry that I cannot grant 
what you aſk ; it becomes you to 
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be the uncle, but me to be the 
king: I excuſe your requeſt; do 
vou excuſe my refuſal;” 

I he was ſometimes prodigal to 
ill-diſpoſed noblemen, and recom- 
penſed leſs generouſly the ſervices 

of his faithful | captains; if he 

. eſtabliſhed paulette, a kind of im- 


milies thoſe plates which ought to 
be the reward of merit; if he 
ſuffered many abuſes to ſubſiſt; if 
he did not do all the good which 
might have been done in other 
times, it was leſs his fault than 
that of his particular circum- 
ſtances. Every thing was to be 
_ reformed, every thing was to be 
renewed; but he conquered and 
pacified his kingdom; he ſtifled 


the league and religious wars; 


made himſelf beloved by France, 
and reſpected by foreign powers; 
In fine, he reigned gloriouſly in 
ſpite of many obſtacles, many dif- 
orders, and many enemies, and 
was a prodigy which nothing in 
hiſtory can equal. One of the 
greateſt objects of his policy, con- 
formable to the principles of Sully, 
was the enlivening the provinces 


by agriculture, the true ſource of 


-riches. An enemy to luxury, 
which has always more incon- 
veniencies than advantages, in it 


in a vaſt monarchy, he diſcredited 


it by his example and diſcourſes. 
He incited the noblemen to retire 
w their eſtates, teaching them, 


ſays Perifexe, that the beſt de- 


- pendance they had was from good 
management.“ He rallied thoſe 
"who carried their mills and their 
high foreſts of trees on their backs, 
which was one of the &naveate ex- 


va 


poſition which perpetuates in fa- 


re- eſtabliſned order in his finances; 
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preſſions of this great king. 'The 
fimplicity of his own habit was 


a leſſon ſufficient of itſelf. From 
the time of his abjuration, he had 
always appeared fincerely attached 
to the church. 'The clergy having 
made him remonſtrances; in 1598, 
on divers abuſes; eſpecially in the 
nomination of benefices; he teplied, 
« that this abuſe was real; that 
he had found it eſtabliſhed ; that 
he hoped to reform it, and put the 
church again into a flouriſhing 
ſtate ; but, continued he, do you; 
on your ſide, contribute a little 
towards it; ſet good examples, 
that the people may be incited to 
follow them; and that you going 
before, they may be turned to the 
right way. You have exhorted me 
to my duty, I will exhort you to 
yours. Let us mutually do well at 
the defire of each other.” Unfor- 
tunately he did not always find in 


the eccleſiaſtics that love for virtue 
which eſtabliſhes itſelf better by 


example than by words; and he 
would ſometimes ſay, ©* I know 
very well what they preach ; but 


they do not think that I know 


what they do.“ 
His ſyſtem was to gain people's 


minds by mildneſs, giving for 2 
reaſon, that you might gain more 


mouths with a ſpoonful of honey, 
than with a ton of vinegar. 
He is juſtly reproached with an 


_ exceſs of paſſion for women, and 


for play. Theſe are the blemiſhes 


of a great ſoul, It is rare to find 


preat virtues without ſome mixture 


of vice. Happy the people whoſe 


prince makes them forget his 
faults by his humanity, the wiſdom 


and the glory of his government. 


Different 
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Different Paſſages of the Life 4 


Avicenes, , extradted from the 
Catalogue Raifonne of Arabian 
Manuſcripts in the Library of 


the Eſcurial, and from the 


Nighiariſtan. 


A BOU-Ali-Alhuffein-ben-Ab- 

doullah, ben-Sina, called 
Avicenes, the Prince of Arabian 
philoſophers. and phyficians, was 
born at Aſena, a village in the 
neighbourhood of Bokhara. His 


father was from Balkh in Perfia, 


and had married at Bokhara. The 
firſt years of Avicenes were devoted 
to the ſtudy of the Koran, and the 


Belles Lettres. He ſoon ſhewed 


what he was likely to become 


afterwards; and the progreſs he 


made was ſo rapid that, when he 
was but ten years old, he was 
3 intelligent in the moſt 


hidden ſenſes of the Koran. 
 Abou- Abdoutlah; a native of 


Napoulous in Syria, at that time 
profeſſed philoſophy at Bokhara 
with the greateſt reputation. 
Avicenes ſtudied under him the 
principles of logic; but, ſoon 
diſpuſted with the flow manner of 


the ſchools, he ſet about ſtudying 
alone, and read all the authors 


that had written on philoſophy, 
without any other help than that 
of their commentators. Mathe- 
matics had not fewer charms for 


him, and, after reading the firſt 


ſix propoſitions of Euclid, he got 
alone to the laſt, having made 


himſelf perfect maſter of them, and 
treaſured up all of them equally in 


Poſſeſſed with an extreme avidity 
to be acquainted with all ſorts of 


ſciences, he likewiſe devoted him- 


ſelf to the ſtucy of medicine. 


Perſuaded, that this divine art 
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conſiſts as much in practice as in 
theory, he ſought all opportunities 
of ſeeing the fick ; and afterwards 
confeſſed, that he had learned more 
from experience than all the books 


he had read. He was now in his 
16th year, and already was cele- 


brated for being the light of his 
age. He reſolved at this age to- 
reſume his ſtudies of philoſophy, 
which medicine had made him 
negle& ; and he ſpent a year and 
a half in this painful labour, 
without ever ſleeping all this time 
a whole night together. If he felt 
himſelf oppreſſed by ſleep, or ex- 
hauſted by ſtudy, a glaſs of wine 


refreſhed his waſted ſpirits, and 
gave him new vigour for ſtudy; z + 


if in ſpite of him his eyes for a few 
minutes ſhut out the light, it then 
mg re to him to recolle& and 
meditate upon all the things that 
had occupied his thoughts before 
ſleep. At the age of zr, he con- 
ceived the bold deſign of incorpo- 
rating, in one work, all the objects 
of human knowledge, and carried 
it into execution in an Encyclo- 

pea of twenty volumes, to which 
he gave the title of the Utility of 


Utilities.“ | 


Several great princes had been 
taken dangerouſly ill, and Avicenes - 
was the only one that could know _ 
their ailments and cure them. His 
reputation increaſed daily, and all 
the Kings of Aſia defired to retain 
him in their families, | 


Mahmoud, the ſon of Sebuk- . f ' 
theghin, the ard Sultzn of us 
Dynaſty of the Samanides, was 


then the moſt powerful Prince of. 
the Eaft. | 
plicit obedience ſhould be paid by 


alt manner of perſons to the in- 
junctions of his will; he wrote a2 
haughty letter to Mamoun, Sultan 


of 


7 


Imagining chat an im- 
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but, inſtead o 
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of Khariſm, ordering to ſend Avi- 


| cenes to him, who was at his court, 
with ſeveral other learned men. 


Philoſophy, the friend of liberty 


and independence, . looks down 


with ſcorn on the ſhackles of com- 
pulſion and reftraint. Avicenes, 


accuſtomed to the moſt flatterin 


diſtinctions among the great, coul 

not endure the imperious manner 
of Mahmoud's inviting him to his 
court, and refuſed to go there. But 
the Sultan of Khariſm, who dreaded 
his reſentment, obliged the philo- 
ſopher to depart with others, whom 


that Prince had demanded to be 

ſent to him. 

Avicènes pretended to obey, 
F repairing to Gazna, 


he took the rout of Giorgian. 
Mahmoud, who had gloried in the 


thought of keeping him at his. 
palace, was greatly irritated at his 
flight. 
done in crayons of this philoſopher 
to all the Princes of Afia, with 


He diſpatched portraits 


orders to have him conducted to 


 Gazna, if he appeared in their 
_ courts. But Avicenes had fortu- 
nately eſcaped the moſt 96 0e | 


ſearch after him. He arrived in 


the capital of Giorgian, where, 


under a diſguiſed name, he per- 
formed many admirable cures. 
Cabous then reigned in that 
country. A nephew, whom he 
was extremely fond of, being fallen 
fick, the moſt able phyſicians were 


called in, and none of them were 
able to know his ailment, or give 


him any eaſe. Avicenes was at 
laſt conſulted, So ſoon as he had 


felt the young Prince's .pulſe, he . 


was confident with himſelf, that 
his illneſs proceeded from a violent 


love, which he dared not to declare. 


Avicenes commanded the perſon, 


who had the care of the different 


apartment. 


apartments in the palace, to name 


them all in their reſpective order. 


A more lively motion in the 
Prince's pulſe, at hearing menti- 


oned one of theſe apartments, be. 
trayed a part of his ſecret. The 


keeper then had orders to name 
all the ſlaves that inhabited that 
At the name of one 
of theſe beauties, the young Cabous 


could not contain himſelf; an ex- 


of his pulſe 


traordinary g's, 
covery of what 


completed the di 


he in vain deſired to keep con- 


cealed. Avicenes, now fully aſſured 
that this ſlave was the cauſe of the 


Prince's illneſs, declared that ſhe 


alone had the power to cure him. 
The Sultan's conſent was ne- 
ceſſary, and he of courſe was 


curious to ſee his nephew's phyſi- 


cian, He had ſcarce looked at 


him, when he knew in his features 


thoſe of the crayoned portrait ſent 
him by Mahmoud; but Cabous, 
far from forcing Avicenes to repair 
to Gazna, retained him for ſome 
time with him, and heaped ho- 
nours and preſents on him 
'This philoſopher paſſed after- 
wards into the court of Nedjmed- 
devle, Sultan of the race of the 
Bouides. Being appointed firſt 
phyſician to that Prince, he found 
means to gain his confidence to ſo 
great a degree, that he raiſed him 
to the poſt of Grand Vizir. But he 


did not long enjoy that illuſtrious | 


dignity. Too great an attach- 
ment for pleaſures, eſpecially thoſe 
of love and the-table, made him 
loſe at the ſame time his poſt, and 
his maſter's favour. From that 
time Avicenes felt all the rigours 
of adverſity, which he had brought 
upon himſelf by his ill conduct. 
He wandered about as a fugitive, 
and was often obliged to ſhuft the 

. | place 
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| place of his habitation to ſecure 


his life from danger. Certain 


_ propoſitions he had advanced, and 


which ſeemed to contradi& the 


ſenſe of the Koran, were alledged 
againit him as ſomething very 


criminal. 'This philoſopher, who 
had conſidered “ Alfarabi as his 
maſter, had embraced all his opi- 


nions; and, it was on this ac- 
count, that the Doctor Algazali, 
in his book, intitled, A Preſer- 
vative againſt Error, accuſes both 


equally as guilty of impiety, by 
ſeeming more inclined to follow 
the maxims and opinions of philo- 


ſophers, than the principles of the 


Koran. Benchounah, a famous 
hiſtorian, ſays, however, that ſeveral 


Muſſulmen Doctors have maintain- 


ed that Avicènes had abjured his 
errors before the end of his life. 


Hife died at Hamadan, aged 58 
years, in the 428th year of the He- 


gira, and, of Jeſus Chriſt, 1036. 

The perfect knowledge he had 
of phyſic did not ſecure him from 
the ailments that aflit human 
nature, 


his life, and particularly was very 
ſubject to the cholic. His exceſſes 


in pleaſures, and his infirmities, 


made a poet ſay, who wrote his 


epitaph, that the profound ſtudy 


of philoſophy had not taught him 


good morals ; nor that of medicine 
| the art of preſerving his own 
health. SE 


He was attacked by 
ſeveral maladies in the courſe of 


No one compoſed with greater 


facility than Avicènes, writing, 
when he ſat down to it, fifty pages 
generally in a day, without fa- 


tiguing himſelf. The doctors of 
Chiras, having made a collection 


of objections againſt one of his 


metaphyſical works, ſent it to him 
at Iſpahan by Caſem. This 
learned man, not- arriving till 
towards evening, came to Avi- 
cenes's houſe, with whom he fat 
diſcourſing till midnight. When 
Caſem was retired, he wrote an 
anſwer to the objections of the 


Chirazians, and finiſhed it before 


ſun-riſe. He immediately delivered 


it to Caſem, telling him, that he 


had made all poſſible diſpatch, in 
order not to detain him any longer 
at Iſpahan. 

Avicenes, after his death, en- 


joyed ſo great a reputation, that, 


till the twelfth century, he was 
preferred for the ſtudy of philo- 
ſophy and medicine to all his pre- 
deceſſors. 
only in vogue in ſchools, even in 


Europe. His ſtyle is clear, ſpright- | 
ly, elegant, grave, and ſolid. 


Phyſic is indebted to him for the 
diſcovery of caflia, rhubarb, mira- 
bolans, tamarinds ; and from him 


alſo came to us the art of making 


tugar.”:---- : 

He was undoubtedly one of 
the greateſt geniuſes, and of the 
mod univerſal that ever exiſted. 


Poet, orator, philoſopher, divine, ve 


* Alfarabi, the ſurname of Aboriuarſt Mohammed-Tarkhani, was ſo called by 


the Arabs, as being a native of the town called Tarab, which is the ſame as Ot- 
trar. The ſurname alſo of Muallem-Sani, or the ſecond Maſter, was given to 
him ; becauſe the Muſſulmans regard Ariftotle as the firſt. Alfarabi had the 


reputation of being the moſt learned man of his age. Some Muflſulmen Doctors 
have accuſed him of impiety, and Algazali ranks him with his diſciple Avicenes 
amongſt the philoſophers who believed the eternity of the world, though they 


admit a firſt Motor; which is held by the Mohammedams as mere Atheiſm. 
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geometrician, aſtronomer, phyſi- 
cian, great politician, grammarian, 
he embraced all ſciences, and his 
ſucceſs was equal in all. The ti- 
tles alone of his works prove the 
fertility of his genius and inven- 
tion. 
but fifty-eight years, that he was 
2 e. and a fugitive, and 
that he was much addicted to his 
pleaſures, we ſhall have ſome diffi- 
culty to conceive how he could 
find. time for ſo many works. 
A curſory inſpection of the cata- 
logue of his works will convince us 
of this truth. . 


Of the Utility and Advantage of 
Sciences, XX Books. | 


II Books. | | | 
Of Health and Remedies, XVIII 
Books. 3 85 p | 
On the means of preſervi 
Health, III Books. 4 " 
Canons of Phyſic, XIV Books. 


On Aſtronomical Obſervations, 
I Beek. 2 
On Mathematical Sciences. 


Of Theorems, or Mathematical 3 


and Theological Demonſtrations, I 
Book. 
On the Arabic Language, and 
its Proprieties, X Books. 
On the laſt Judgment. 
On the Origin of the Soul, and 


the Reſurrection of Bodies. 5 


Of the end we ſhould propoſe to 


ourſelves in Harangues, and Philo- 


ſophical Argumentations. 
__ Demonſtration of the collateral 
Lines in the Sphere, 
Abridgment of Euclid. 
On Finity and Infinity. 
On Phyſics and Metaphyſics. 
On Animals and Vegetables, &c. 
Encyclopedie. ae 


If we reflect that he lived 


generally laid upon 
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Extracis from the Life of Benvenuto 
Cellini. 4 Florentine Artift. Wriz. 
ten by himſelf in the Tuſcan Lan- 

guage, and tranſlated from the Ori- 

"7 7 Thomas Nugent, L. L. D. 


MONG the great variety 
of remarkable incidents that 
crowd upon us in the life of this 
extraordinary genius, it ſeems al- 
moſt a difficulty to determine, 


which of them we fhould give a 


preference to in making a ſelec- 


tion; the great length, however, 


of ſome of the moſt intereſting ar- 
ticles, make them beſide our pur- 
poſe, and from their nature they 


will not admit of mutilation : thoſe 
Of Innocency and Criminality, 


which we here preſent to our rea- 


ders, will we doubt not excite 
their curioſity, to read the whole 


work, which gives the hiſtory of | 


one of the moſt extraordinary and 


eccentric characters that any age 


has produced. 


Whimfical Adventures betauten the Au- 
thor and the Biſhop of Salamanca. 
cc A BOUT this time I contriv- 

ed, with the aſliſtance of a 


pupil of Raphael of Urbino, to be 


employed by the biſhop of Sala- 
manca, in making one of thoſe 
ſilver vaſes, for holding water, 
which are uſed in cupboards, and 
hem by way 
of ornament. The biſhop being 
defirous of having two of equal 


ſize, employed Lucagnolo to make 


one, and the other was to be done 
by me; but with regard to faftuon 
John Francis the painter gave us 
a deſign, to which we were to con- 
form. I with great alacrity ſet 
about this piece of plate; and a 
Milaneſe, whoſe name was Signor 

| Giovanni 
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Giovanni Pietro della Tacca, lent 
me part of his ſhop to follow my 
buſineſs. e 

« This prelate was an extraor- 
dinary perſon; and exceeding rich, 
but very hard to be pleaſed: he 
ſent every day to inquire how I 
went on; and as the meſſenger. 
happened once not to find me at 
work, his maſter came in a great 
paſſion, and ſaid he would take the 
job out of my hands, and give it 
to another to finiſn. This was 
occaſioned by my attaching myſelf 
to that odious flute; I therefore 
continued the work day and night 
with the moſt aſſiduous applica- 
tion, till I had forwarded it to ſuch 


a degree, that I thought I might 


venture to ſhew it to the biſhop ; 


but upon ſeeing what I had done, 


he grew ſo impatient to have the 
piece compleated, that I heartily 


_ repented having ever ſhewn it to 


him. In about three months 1 


| finiſhed this grand piece of plate, 
which I adorned with a variety of 


beautiful animals, foliages and 
figures, pleaſing to the eye beyond 
imagination. I then ſent my ap- 
prentice Paulino to ſhew it to the 
ingenious Lucagnolo : Paulino de- 
livered his meſſage in the moſt 
graceful manner imaginable in 
theſe terms; Signor Lucagnolo, 
my maſter Benvenuto has in pur- 


ſuance of his promiſe ſent me to 
| ſhew you a piece of work, which 
he has made in imitation of your 


performances, and he expects in 
return to ſee ſome of your little 


nick-knacks. Theſe words being 
uttered, Lucagnolo took the piece 


of plate into his hand, and having 


examined it ſufficiently, ſaid to 
Paulino; my pretty youth, tell 
thy maſter that he is an excellent 


artiſt, and that there is nothing I 


defire more than his friendſhip, 
The lad joyfully delivered his meſ- 
ſage. The plate was then carried 
to the biſhop, who wanted to have 
a price ſet upon it. Juſt at this 
juncture Lucagnolo entered the 
room, who Cooke cf my work ſo 
honourably, and praiſed it to ſuch 
a depree, that he even ſurpaſſed 
my own good opinion of it. The 
biikop having taken the plate into 
his hand, ſaid, like a true Spani- 
ard, By G—d I will be as flow in 
paying him, as he was tedious in 
finiſhing the work. When I heard 
this, I was highly mortified, and 
curſed the Spaniard, as well as all 
who were friends to Spain. 

© Amonglt other beautiful orna- 
ments there was a handle to this 
filver vaſe, of the moſt exquiſite 
workmanſhip, which by means of 
a kind of ſpring ſtood exactly 
upon the mouth of it. The biſhop 
one day through vanity 2 
this piece of plate to ſome Spaniſl 
gentlemen of his acquaintance, 1t 
came to paſs that one of them med- 
dlin indifcreecty with the handle, 
the Being unable to bear his rough - 
touch ſuddenly broke, and this 
happened after his lordſhip had 
left the room. 'The gentleman 
thinking this a moſt unlucky ac- 
eident, intreated the perſon who 
took care of the cup-board, to car- 
ry it directly to the artiſt that had 
made it, and order him to mend 
it without delay, promiſing that 
he ſhould be paid his own price 
in caſe he proved expeditious. 'I'he 
piece of plate being thus again 
come into my hands, I promiſed to 
mend it without loſs of time; and 
this promiſe I performed, for it 
was brought me before dinner, and 
I finiſhed it by ten o'clock at night. 
The perſon that left it with me, 
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then came in a moſt violent hurry, 


for my lord Biſhop had called for it 


again, to ſhewit to other gentlemen. 
The meſſenger not giving me time 
to utter a word, cried, quickly, 

quickly, bring the plate in all haſte. 


Being determined to take my own 


time, and not to let him have it, 
J faid I did not chuſe to make ſuch 
diſpatch. 'The man then flew into 
a a paſſion, and clapping his hand 
to his ſword, ſeemed to be ready 
to break into the ſhop by main 
force, but this I prevented by dint 


of arms and menacing expreſſions : 


J will not let you have it, ſaid I; 
go tell your maſter it ſhall not be 


taken out of my ſhop, till I am 
Seeing he 


paid for my trouble. 
could not obtain it by bullying, 


he began to beg and pray in the 
moſt ſuppliant manner; telling me 


that if I put it into his hands, he 
would take care to ſee me ſatisfied. 
Theſe words did not in the leaſt 
ſhake my reſolution ; and as I per- 
ſifted in the ſame anſwer, he at laſt 
_ deſpaired of ſucceſs, and ſwearing 
that he would return with a body 
of Spaniards and cut me to pieces, 
thought proper to depart. In the 
mean time I who gave ſome credit 
to what I had heard of Spaniſh aſ- 
ſaflinations, declared I would de- 
fend myſelf courageouſly ; and hav- 
ing put in order an excellent fowl- 


ing piece, I ſaid in my own mind, 
hae that takes both my property and 
my labour, may as well deprive me 


of life, Whilſt I thus argued with 
myſelf, a crowd of Spaniards made 
their appearance, with the above- 
mentioned domeſtic at their head, 
who with great arrogance bid them 
break open the ſhop. At theſe 
words I ſhewed them the muzzle 
of my loaded fufil, and cried out 
With a loud voice : vile traitors and 
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cut-throats, are the houſes and 


ſhops of citizens of Rome to be 


aſſaulted in this manner? If any 
of you ſhould offer to approach this 
door, I will ſhoot him dead. Then 
taking aim at the domeſtic, and 
making a ſhew as if I was goin 

to fire at him, I cried out, as for 
you, you raſcal, that ſet them on, 
you are the very firſt I ſhall make 
an example of. Upon hearing this, 
he clapped ſpurs to a jennet upon 
which he was mounted, and began 


to fly full ſpeed. The diſturbance 


had now brought all the neigh- 
bours out of their houſes, when 
ſome Roman gentlemen paſſing by 
ſaid : Kill the dogs, ws will 
ſtand by you. Theſe words had 
ſuch effect, that they left me in a 
terrible panic, and told his lord- 
ſhip all that had happened. The 


biſhop, as he was a 5 haughty 


man, reprimanded and ſcolded 
his ſervants very ſeverely, both be- 
cauſe they had committed ſuch an 
act of violence, and, becauſe they 
had not gone through with it. The 
painter who had been preſent at 


the above-mentioned accident, en- 


tering at this juncture, his lord- 


ſhip deſired him to go and tell me, 
that if I did not bring him the piece 


of plate directly, he would leave 
no part of my body intire but my 
ears, but that if I brought it with- 


out delay, he would inſtantly ſa- 


tisfy my demand. The proud pre- 
late's menaces did not in the leaſt 
terrify me, and J gave him to un- 
derſtand, that I ſhould lay the 
whole affair before the pope. In 
the mean time his anger and my 
fear having ſubſided, upon the al- 
ſurances of ſome gentlemen of 
Rome, that I ſhould come to no 
harm, and that I ſhould be payed 
for my trouble, armed with my 
1 5 | | dagger 
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dagger and coat of mail, I repair- 
ed to the houſe of the biſhop, who 
had cauſed all his ſervants to be 
drawn up in a line. There I made 
my appearance, .Paulino following 


me cloſe with the piece of plate: 


to make oy way through the line 
of domeſticks, was like paſſing thro? 
the zodiack ; one of them looked 
like a lion, another like a ſcorpion, 
and a third like a crab, till at laſt 
we came into the preſence of this 
reverend prelate, who uttered the 


moſt prieſt-like Spaniard-hke words 


that I ever heard. All this time I 
never once looked at him, or fo 
much as anſwered a ſingle word; 
at which his lordſhip ſeemed to 


diſcover more reſentment than ever, 


and having ordered pen, ink and 
paper, deſired me to write him a 
receipt. I then looked him full in 
the face, and told him that I would 


_ readily do fo, after I had received 


my money. The haughty biſhop 
was then more exaſperated than 
ever; but in fine, after a great deal 
of ſcolding and hectoring, I was 
paid, and having wrote a receipt 
left the place in high ſpirits. 

Pope Clement afterwards heard 
the whole affair, having firſt ſeen 
the piece of plate in queſtion, tho? 
it was not ſhewn him by me; he 
was highly pleaſed at what had 


happened, and ſaid publicly that 
he entirely approved of my beha- 
viour, ſo that the biſhop heartily 


repented what he had done; and, 


in order to make atonement for 


the paſt, ſent me word by the ſame 


painter, that he intended to em- 
| ploy me in many commiſſions of 


importance; to which I made an- 


ſwer, that I was very willing to 


undertake them, but that I inſiſt- 


ed upon being paid before-hand, 


Theſe words coming likewiſe to 


the ear of Pope Clement made him 
laugh heartily. Cardinal Cibo 


was at Rome when the affair hap- 


pened, and his Holineſs told him 
the whole affair of the difference 
between me and the biſhop of Sa- 
lamanca, with all the diſturbances” 
it had given riſe to; then he turn- 
ed to one of his domeſticks, and 
bid him find conſtant employment 
for me in my buſineſs as a gold- 
ſmith.” \ 

Our author, after ſtrange and va- 
rious revolutions of fortune, in 


| which he was at different times 
protected, favoured and admired, 


by the greateſt men of the "ge, and 


as often oppreſſed and perſecuted, 


after having a diſtinguiſhed ſhare 
in the defence of Rome, at the time 


of the death of the celebrated Duke 
of Bourbon, (who, he ſays, was 


killed by himſelf in the aſſault) and 
afterwards in defending the caftle 


of St. Angelo againſt the Imperial 
army which the Duke had com- 
manded, was at length, by the in- 
ſtigations of Pier Luigi, natural ſon 
to Paul III. carried priſoner under 
the moſt ſnameful pretences to the 
ſame caſtle. His eſcape from this 
caſtle was ſo extraordinary and a- 
mazing an adventure, that we ſhall 
inſert it, as well as ſome of the 
moſt remarkable circumſtances, 
previous to it, that occurred during 
is confinement. 
© During this time of agitation 
and trouble, king Francis had heard 


'a circumſtantial account of the 


pope's keeping me in confinement 
ſo unjuſtly : and as a nobleman 
belonging to his court, named 
Monſieur de Montluc, had been 
ſent ambaſſador to his holineſs, he 
wrote to him to apply for my en- 
rp ——_ largement 
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largement to his holineſs, as a per- 
ſon that belonged to his majeſty. 
'The pope, though a man of ſenſe 
and extraordinary abilities, be- 
haved in this affair of mine like a 
perſon of as little yirtue as under- 
ſanding ; the anſwer he returned 
the ambailador was: That the king 
His maſter need not give himſelf 


any concern about me, as I was a 


very turbulent, troubleſome man; 
therefore he adviſed his majeſty to 
leave me where I was, becauſe he 
kept me in .priſon for committing 
murder and other atrocious crimes. 
The king of France made anſwer, 
That juſtice was ſtrictly obſerved 
in his dominions, and that as he 
tewarded and favoured good men, 
ſo he puniſhed and diſcountenan- 
ced the bad; adding, that as his 
_ holineſs had ſuffered me fo leave 
Italy, and had been no longer ſo- 
licitous about my ſervices, he upon 
Jeeing me in his dominions, had 
gladly taken me under his patron- 
age, and now claimed me as his 
ſubject. Though theſe were the 
greateſt honours and favours that 
could poſſibly be conferred upon a 
man in my ſtation of life, they were 
highly prejudicial and dangerous 
to my cauſe. Ihe pope was ſo 
tormented with jealous fear, left I 
| ſhould go to France and diſcover 
his þaſe treatment of me, that he 
was conſtantly watching for an op- 
portunity to get me diſpatched, 
without hurting his own reputa- 
tion. The conſtable of the caſtle 
of St. Angelo, was a countryman 
of mine, a Florentine, named ſig- 
nor Georgio Ugolini. This wor- 
thy gentleman behaved to me with 


the greateſt politeneſs, permitting 


me to walk freely about the caſtle 
on my parole of honour, and for 
no other reaſon, but becauſe he 
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ſaw the ſeverity and injuſtice of my 
treatment; upon my offering to 
give him ſecurity for this indul- 
pence, he declined taking it, tho' 


he knew the pope to be greatly 


exaſperated againſt me, merely be- 
cauſe he dy eyery body ſpeak of 
me as a man of truth and integrity, 
Thus I gave him my word and 
honour, and he even put me into 
a way of working a little at my 


buſineſs. As I took it for granted, 
that the pope's anger would ſoon 


ſubſide, on account not only of 
my innocence, but of the king of 
France's interceſhon ; I cauſed my 


ſhop to be kept open, and my 


young Man Aſcanio came to-and- 
fro to the caſtle, bringing me ſome 
things to employ me: though I 
could do but very little, whilſt ſo 


unjuſtly confined ; however, I made 
a virtue of neceſlity, and bore my 
hard fortune the beſt I could, hav- 


ing won the hearts of all the guards 
and ſoldiers belonging to the gar- 
riſon. As the pope ſometimes came 
to ſup at the caſtle, whenever thi 
happened, it was not guarded, but 


the doors were left open like thoſe 


of any other palace, On ſuch oc- 


caſions the priſoners were put un- 


der cloſe confinement z but this 


general rule was not obſerved with 


reſpe& to me, for I was always at 
liberty to walk about the courts: 
under theſe circumſtances I was 
frequently adviſed by the ſoldiers 
to make my eſcape, who moreover 
declared, that they would aſſiſt me 
in the recovery of my liberty, be- 
ing ſenſible Sow unjuſtly I was 
treated. The anſwer J made them 
was, That I had given my word 
and honour to the conſtable of the 
caſtle, who was one of the moſt 
worthy men breathing, and had 
conferred great favours on me. 
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anſwer, that he 
but not like a man: for he that is 
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"os Amongſt the ſoldiers who ad- 


viſed me to make my eſcape, there 


was one, a man of great wit and 


courage, who reaſoned with me 


thus: My good friend Benvenuto, 


you ſhould conſider that a man who 


3s a priſoner, neither is nor can be 
bound to keep his word, nor to 


any thing elſe: take my advice, 


and fly from this villain of —, 
and from his baſtard ſon, who have 
ſworn your deſtruction. I being 
determined rather to loſe my lite 
than break the promiſe I had made 
to the worthy conſtable, bore my 
hard lot the beſt I could, and had 
for the companion of my confine- 


ment a monk of the Pallavacini fa- 


mily, who was a celebrated preach- 
er. He was confined for hereſy, 


and had a great deal of wit and 


humour in converſation, but was 
one of the moſt profligate fellows 
in the world, contaminating him- 


ſelf with all forts of vices ; I ad- 


mired his ſhining qualities, but 
his odious vices 1 freely cenſured 


and held in abhorrence. This 
monk was conſtantly preaching to 


me, that I was under no obliga- 


tion to keep the word I had given 


to the conſtable of the caſtle, be- 
cauſe I was a 2 I made 
poke like a monk, 


a man and not a monk, thinks 
himſelf obliged to keep his word 
upon all occaſions, and in what- 
ever circumſtances he happens to 


be ſituated ; therefore as I was a 
man and not a monk, I was re- 


loived never to violate my plight- 


ed faith. The monk perceiving 


that he could not corrupt me by 


All the ſubtile and ſophiſtical argu- 


ments, which he urged with fo 


much force, had recourſe to other 


means to ſeduce my virtue. For 
ſeveral days after he read to me 
the ſermons of the monk Jeronimo 
Savonolora, and made ſo admira- 
ble a comment upon them, that I 
was more delighted with it, than 
even with the diſcourſes themſelves, 
though they had given me ſuch 
high ſatisfaction ; in fine, I had 
conceived ſo high an opinion of 
him, that I would have done any 
thing elſe at his recommendation, 
except breaking my word. The 
monk ſeeing me aſtoniſhed at his 
great talents, thought of another 


expedient ; ſo he aſked me what 


method I ſhould have had recourſe 
to, if they made me a cloſe pri- 
ſoner, in order to effectuate my 


eſcape. Deſirous of giving the in- 


genious monk ſome proof of my 
own acuteneſs, I told him that I 


could open any lock, even the moſt 
difficult, eſpecially thoſe of that 
priſon, which I ſhould make no 
more of forcing, than eating a bit 
of cheeſe. The monk in order to 
make me diicover my ſecret, be- 
gan to run me down, obſerving 
that men who have acquired repu- 


tation by their talents, make many 


boaſts, and that if they were after- 


wards called upon to carry their 


boaſtings into execution, they would 


ſoon torfeit all the reputation they 


had acquired : adding, that what 
I aid, ſeemed ſo far to paſs all the 


bounds of probability, that he ap- 


prehended, were I to be put to the 


trial, I ſhould come off with but 


little honour. ; 

Finding myſelf puſhed hard by 
this devil of a monk, I told him 
that I generally promiſed much 


leſs, than I was able to perform, 


and that what I had faid concern- 
ing the locks, was a meer trifle ; 
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for I would ſoon convince him, 
that I had ſaid nothing but the 


truth; in a word, I inconſiderate- 


ly diſcovered to him my whole ſe- 
cret. The monk affecting to take 
little or no notice of what he ſaw, 
immediately learned the myſtery. 
The worthy conſtable continued to 
allow me to walk up and down the 
caſtle, as I thought proper, and did 
not even order me to be locked up 
at night, like the reſt of the pri- 
ſoners; at the ſame time he ſuffer- 
ed me to work as much as I pleaſed 
in gold, ſilver and wax. I had 


been employed ſome weeks on a 


baſon for the cardinal of Ferrara, 
but being weary of my confine- 
ment, I grew tired alſo of large 


works, and only amuſed myſelf 
little 


with now and then makin 
figures of wax. The monk ſtole 
a piece of this wax, and by means 
thereof put in practice all I had in- 
conſiderately taught him, with re- 
gard to counterfeiting the keys of 
the priſon. | 
aſſociate and aſſiſtant a clerk named 
Lewis, who was a native of Padua; 
upon their attempting to counter- 
feit theſe keys, the ſmith diſco- 
vered them ; as the conſtable ſome- 
times came to ſee me at my apart- 
ment, and ſaw me working in this 


Wax, he immediately knew 1t, and 
ſaid; that poor unfortunate Ben- 


venuto, has indeed been very hard- 


ly uſed; he ſhould not however 


have concerned himſelf in ſuch 
tricks, ſince I have done ſo much 
to oblige him; for the future I 
will confine him cloſe priſoner, and 
ſhew him no indulgence, 


and with ſome circumſtances of 
ſeverity, which I ſuffered from the 
reproaches, and opprobrious lan- 
guage of his ſervants, who had been 


He had taken for his 


So he 
ordered me to be cloſely confined, 
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my well-wiſhers, but now upbraid- 
ed me with the obligations their 
maſter had laid me under; callin 

me an ungrateful and faithleſs man. 
As one of them was more bitter 
and abuſive on the occafion, than 
was conſiſtent with decency, ] be- 
ing conſcious of my own inno- 
cence, anſwered boldly, that I had 
never acted the part of a traitor or 


a faithleſs man, that I would aſſert 


my 1nnocence at the hazard of my 
life, and that if either he, or any 
other, eyer again offered to give 
me any ſuch abuſive language, I 
ſhould, without heſitation, give him 
the lie. Not being able to bear 
this affront he ran to the conſtable's 
apartment, and brought me the 
wax, with the model of the key, 


As ſoon as I ſaw the wax, I told 
him that both he and I were in the 
right; but begged to ſpeak with 


the conſtable, that I might let him 
into the whole affair, which was 


of much greater importance than 


they imagined. The conſtable ſoon 
after ſent for me, and I told him 
all that had paſſed ; he thereupon 
put the monk into cloſe confine- 
ment, and the latter informed a- 
gainſt the clerk, who had like to 
have been hanged for it. The con- 
ſtable however huſhed up the af- 
fair, which was already come to the 
ears of the pope, ſaved the clerk 
from the gallows, and reſtored me 
the ſame liberty as I had enjoyed 


before. 


* When I found I had been treat- 
ed with ſo much rigour in this " ip 
fair, I began to think ſeriouſly, 
and ſaid within myſelf: if this 
man ſhould again happen to take 
ſuch a freak, and not chuſe to truſt 


me any longer, I ſhould not care 


to be beholden to him, but ſhould 
make a trial of my own {kill, which 
| I doubt 
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[doubt not would have a very dif- 


ferent ſucceſs from that of the monk. 


]-oot my ſervants to bring me new 
thick ſheets, and did not ſend back 
the dirty ones; upon their aſking 
me for them, I anſwered, that I 
had given them away to ſome of 
the poor ſoldiers; adding, that if 
it ſhould come to be diſcovered, 
they would be in danger of being 


ſent to the galleys; thus my jour- 


neymen and ſervants, Felice in 

articular, took the utmoſt care to 
Ber the thing ſecret. I pulled all 
the ſtraw out of the tick of my bed, 
and burned it, for I had a chim- 


ney in the room where I lay. I. 


then cut thoſe ſheets into a number 
of ſlips, each about one third of a 


cubit in length, and when J thought 


had made a ſufficient quantity to 
reach from the top to the bottom 


of the lofty tower of the caſtle of 
St. Angelo, I told my ſervants that 
I had given away as much of my 


linen as I thought Proper. and de- 
ſired they would take care to bring 
me clean ſheets, adding, that I 


would conſtantly return them the 


dirty one.. | | 

The conſtable of the caſtle had 
annually a certain periodical diſ- 
order, which totally deprived him 
of his ſenſes, and when the fit 


came upon him, he was talkative 


to exceſs; every year he had ſome 


different whim ; one time he con- 
ceited himſelf metamorphoſed into 


a pitcher of oil; another time he 


thought himſelf a frog, and began 
to leap as ſuch; another time a- 
gain he imagined he was dead, and 


it was found neceſſary to humour 


tis conceit by making a ſhew of 


burying him : thus had he every 


ear ſome new phrenzy. This 


year he thought himſelf a bat, and 


when he went to take a walk, he 


ſometimes made juſt ſuch a noiſe 


as bats do; he likewiſe uſed geſ- 
tures with his hands and his body, 
as if he were going to fly. His 
phyſicians, who knew his diſor- 
der, and likewiſe his old ſervants, 
procured him all the pleaſures and 
amuſements they could think of; 
and as they found he delighted 
E in my converſation, they 
requently came to me, to conduct 
me to his apartment, where the 
poor man often detained me three 
or four hours chatting with him. 
He ſometimes kept me at his table 
to dine or ſup, and always made 
me ſit oppoſite to him; on which 


occaſion he never ceaſed to talk 
himſelf, or to encourage me to join 


in converſation: at theſe inter- 
views J generally took care to eat 
heartily, but the poor conſtable 
neither eat nor ſlept, inſomuch 
that I was tired and jaded by con- 


| ſtant attendance ; upon examining 


his countenance I could perceive 
that his eyes looked quite ſhock- 
ingly, and that he began to ſquint. 
He aſked me whether I had ever 
had a fancy to fly; I anſwered, 
that I had always been readieſt to 


attempt ſuch things as men found 


moſt difficult; and that with re- 
gard to flying, as God had given 
me a body admirably well calcu- 
lated for running, I had even re- 
ſolution enough to attempt to fly. 
He then propoſed to me to explain 
how I could contrive it: I replied, 
that when IJ attentively conſidered 
the ſeveral creatures that fly, and 
thought of effecting by art, what 
they do by the force of nature, 1 
did not find one ſo fit to imitate as 
the bat. As ſoon as the poor man 
heard mention made of a bat, his 
5 | 5 phrenzy 
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phrenzy for the year turning upon 
that animal, he cried out aloud, it 
Ts very true, a bat is the thing; 
he then addreſſed himſelf to me 
and ſaid: Benvenuto, if you had 
the opportunity, would you have 
the heart to make an attempt to 
fly ? I anſwered, that if he would 
give me leave, I had courage e- 
nough to attempt to fly as far as 
Prati by means of a pair of wings 
waxed over. He ſaid thereupon, I 
ſhould like to ſee you fly; but as 
the pope has enjoined me to watch 
over you with the utmoſt care, 
and I know that you have the cun- 
ning of the devil, and would avail 

ourſelf of the opportunity to make 
Your eſcape, I am reſolved to keep 
tw locked up with a hundred 

eys, that you may not ſlip out 
of my hands. I then began to ſo- 


| licit him with new intreaties, put- 


ting him in mind that I had had it 
in my power to make my eſcape, 
but through regard to the promiſe 
T had . him would never avail 
myſelf of the opportunity; I there- 
fore beſeeched him for the love of 
God, and as he had conferred ſo 
many obligations on me, that he 
would not make my condition 
worſe than it was. Whilſt I ut- 
tered theſe words, he gave inſtant 
orders that I ſhould be tied and 
confined a cloſer priſoner than 
ever. When I ſaw that it was to 
no purpole to entreat him any far- 


ther, I ſaid before all preſent, 


confine me as cloſe as you pleaſe, 


I will contrive to make my eſcape 


notwithſtanding. So they carried 
me off and locked me up with the 
utmoſt care. 

I then began to dehberate upon 
the method I ſhould purſue to 
make my eſcape : as ſoon as I ſaw 
myſelf locked in, I ſet about exa- 


the great tower. 
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mining the place in which I was 
confined, and thinking I had dif. 
covered a ſure way to get out, I 
revolved in my mind in what man- 
ner I could deſcend the height of 
Having firſt of 
all formed a conjecture of the de. 
gree of line ſufficient for me to de. 

end by, I took a new pair of 
ſheets which I had cut into ſlips, 
and ſewed faſt together. The next 
thing I wanted was a pair of pin- 


cers, which I took fron a Savoyard 


who was upon guard at the caſtle. 
This man had care of the caſks and 
the ciſterns belonging to the caſtle, 
and likewiſe worked as a carpen- 


ter; and as he had ſeveral pair of 
pincers, and one amongſt others 


which was thick and large, think- 


ing it would ſuit my purpoſe, I 


took and hid it in the tick of my 
bed. The time being come that! 
intended to make uſe of it, I be- 
gan with it to pull at the nails, 
which faſtened the plates of iron 
infixed upon the door, and as the 
door was double, the clenching of 
thoſe nails could not be perceived. 
I exerted my utmoſt efforts to draw 
out one of them, and at laſt with 
great difficulty ſucceeded. As ſoon 
as I had drawn the nail, I was a- 
gain obliged to torture my inven- 
tion, in order to deviſe ſome ex- 


pedient to prevent its being pet- 


ceived : I immediately thought of 


mixing a little of the filings of rul- 


ty iron with wax, and as this mix- 
ture was exactly of the colour of 
the heads of the nails, which | 
had drawn, I with it counterfeited 
their reſemblance on the iron 
plates, and as many as I drew I 
imitated in wax. I left each of the 


Plates faſtened both at top and bot- 


tom, and refixed them with ſome 


of the nails that I had drawn: __ 


p 
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the nails were cut, and I drove 


them in ſlightly ſo that they juſt 
| ſerved to hold the plates. I found 


it a very difficult matter to effect 
all this, becauſe the conſtable 


dreamt every night that IT had 


made my eſcape, and therefore 
uſed to ſend frequently to have the 
priſon ſearched; the perſon em- 


ployed on this occaſion had the 


appearance and behaviour of one 


of the city- guards. The name of 


this fellow was Bozza, and he 
conſtantly brought with him a- 
nother, named John Pedignone; 
the latter was a ſoldier, the former 
a ſervant. This John never came 


to the room where I was confin- 
ed, without giving me abuſive 
language. The other was from 


Prato, where he had lived with an 


apothecary; he every evening 
carefully examined the plates of 


iron abovementioned, as well as 


the whole priſon. I conſtantly 
_ ſaid to him, examine me well, for 


I am poſitively determined to 


make my eſcape. Theſe words 


occaſioned a bitter enmity between 


5 him and me; ſo with the utmoſt 


care I depoſited all my tools, that 
18 to ſay my pincers, and a dag- 


ger of a tolerable length, with o- 
ther 2 belonging to me, in 


the tick of my bed, and as ſoon as 


it was day-light, ſwept the room 
myſelf, for I naturally delighted 


in cleanlineſs, but on this occaſi- 
on I took care to be particularly 
neat. As ſoon as I had ſwept the 


room, I made my bed with equal 
care, and adorned it with flowers 
which were every morning brought 


me by a Savoyard. This man, as 
J have obſerved before, took care 
of the ciſtern and the caſks belong- 


ing to the caſtle, and ſometimes 


amuſed himſelf with working in 


wood; it was from him I ſtole the 
pincers, with which I pulled out 
the nails that faſtened the iron 


plates on the door. To return to 


my bed, whenever Bozza and Pe- 


dignone came, I generally bid them 


keep at a diſtance from it, that 
they might not dirty and ſpoil it; 
ſometimes I would ſay to them, 
(for they would now and then mere- 
ly for diverſion tumble my bed) 
you dirty dogs, I will draw one of 


your ſwords, and maul you at 


ſuch a rate, as you never were 


mauled before: do you think your- 
ſelves worthy to touch the bed of 
a man like me? Upon ſuch an oc- 


caſion I ſhould not ſpare my owns 


life, but am ſure that I ſhould be 


able to take away yours: ſo leave 


me to my own troubles and ſor- 


rows, and do not make my lat 
more bitter than it is; if you act 
otherwiſe, I will ſhew you what a 
deſperate man is capable of. The 


men repeated what I ſaid to the 


conſtable, who expreſly command- 
ed them never to go near my 
bed, ordering them at the ſame 


time, when they came to me, to 
ave no ſwords, and to he particu- 


larly careful with reſpe& to every 
other circumſtance. 12 thus 
ſecured my bed from their ſearch- 
es, I thought I had gained the 


main point, and was on that ac- 
count highly rejoiced. | 


One holiday evening the conſta- 


ble being very much diſordered, 


and his madneſs riſen to the high- 
eſt pitch, he ſcarce ſaid any thing 


elſe, but that he was become a bat, 
and deſired his people, that if Ben- 


venuto happened to make his eſ- 
cape, they ſhould take no notice 


of it, for he muſt ſoon catch me, 


as he fhould doubtleſs be much 


better able to fly by night than I; 


adding, 
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62 
adding, Benvenuto is a counterfeit 
bat; and I am a bat in good ear- 
neſt; let me alone to manage him, 
TI ſhall be able to catch him I war- 
rant you. 
thus in its utmoſt violence for 
ſeveral nights, he tired the pa- 
tience of all his ſervants, and 
I by various means came to the 
knowledge of all that paſſed, 
though I was indebted for my chief 
information to the Savoyard, who 
was very much attached to me. 
As I had formed a reſolution to 
make my eſcape that night, let 
what would happen, I began with 
praying fervently to N God, 
that it would pleaſe his divine ma- 
jeſty, to befriend and aſſiſt me in 
that hazardous enterprize : I then 
went to work, and was employed 
the whole night in preparing what- 
ever I had occaſion for. 'Two 
hours before day-break I took the 
iron plates from the door with 


| bg trouble and difficulty, for the 


bolt and the wood that received it 


made a great reſiſtance, ſo that 1 
could not open them, but was o- 


bliged to cut the wood: I however 


at laſt forced the door; and hav- 
ing taken with me the abovemen- 


tioned ſlips of linen, which I had 
rolled up in bundles with the ut- 


moſt care, I went out and got up- 
on the right fide of the tower, and 
having obſerved from within two 
tiles of the roof, I leaped upon them 
with the utmoſt eaſe. I was in a 
white doublet, and had on a pair 
of white ſpatterdaſhes, over which 
T1 wore a pair of little light boots, 
that reached half way up my legs, 
and m one of theſe 1 put my dag- 
ger. I then took the end of one 
of my bundles of long flips, which 
I had made out of the ſheets of my 
bed, and faſtened it to one of the 


His phrenzy continuing 


terms: 


with a reſplendent luſtre. 
T had touched the ground, I firſt 
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tiles of the roof, that happened to 


jet out four inches; and the long 
ſtring of ſlips was faſtened to the 
tiles in the manner of a ſtirrup, 
when I had fixed it firmly, I ad. 
dreſſed myſelf to the Deity in theſe 
Almighty God, favour 
my cauſe, for thou knoweſt it is a 
Juſt one, and I am not on my part 
wanting in my utmoſt efforts to 
make it ſucceed. Then letting 
myſelf down gently, and the whole 
weight of my body being concen- 
tered in my arm, IJ at laſt reached 
the ground. It was not a moon- 
light night, but the ſtars ſhone 
When 


contemplated the great height 
which I had deſcended with ſo 
much courage; and then walked 
away in high joy, thinking I had 
recovered my liberty: but I 
ſoon. found myſelf miſtaken ; for 
the conſtable had cauſed two pret- 
ty high walls to be erected on that 
ſide, which made an incloſure for 
a ſtable and a yard to keep his 
poultry in; this place was ſhut 
with great bolts on the outſide. 
When I ſaw myſelf immured in 
this incloſure, I felt the greateſt 
anxiety imaginable. Whilſt I was 
walking backwards and forwards, 
my foot happened to hit againſt a 
long pole covered with ſtraw ; this 


I with much difficulty fixed againſt 


the wall, and by the ſtrength of my 
arms climbed to the top of it: 


but as the wall was ſharp, I could 
not get a ſufficient hold to enable 


me to deſcend by the pole to the 
other ſide. I therefore reſolved to 
have recourſe to my other ſtring of 
ſlips, for I had left one tied to the 
great tower: ſo I took the ſtring, 
and having faſtened it properly, I 
deſcended down the ſtcep m_ , 
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this put me to a great deal of pains 
and trouble, and hkewiſe tore the 
ſein off the palms of my hands, 
inſomuch that they were all over 
bloody, for which reaſon I reſted 
myſelf a little, and waſhed them 
in my own water. When I thought 
I had ſufficiently recruited my 
ſtrength, I came to the laſt wall 


which looked towards the mea- 


dows, and having prepared my 
ſtring of long ſlips, which I want- 


ed to get about one of the nitch- 


ed battlements, in order to deſcend 


this as I had done the other high- 
er wall, a ſentinel perceived what 


I was about. Finding my deſign 
obſtructed, and myſelf in danger 
of my life, I reſolved to cope with 
the ſoldier, who ſeeing me ad- 


vance towards him reſolutely with 


my drawn dagger in my hand, 
thought it moſt adviſeable to keep 


out of my way. After I had gone 


a little way from my ftring, I in- 


ſtantly returned to it, and though 
I was ſeen by another of the ſol- 

diers upon guard, the man did not 
care to take any notice of me. So 


I faſtened my ſtring to the nitched 
battlement, and began to let my- 
ſelf down: whether it was owing 
to my being near the ground, and 
preparing to give a leap, or whe- 
ther my hands were quite tired, I 
do not know, but being unable to 


hold out any longer, I fell, and 


becoming quite inſenſible, conti- 
nued in that ſtate about an hour 


and a half, as nearly as I can 


gueſs: having afterwards for a 
while refreſhed myſelf with fleep, 
and the day beginning to break, 
the cool breeze that precedes the 
ning of the ſun brought me to 
myſelf; but I had not yet tho- 


roughly recovered my ſenſes, for I 


ad conceived a ſtrange notion, 
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that I had been beheaded, and 
was. then in purgatory. I how- 
ever by degrees recovered my 
ſtrength and powers, and perceiv- 


ing that I had got out of the caſ- 


tle, I ſoon recollected all that had 
befallen me. As I perceived that 


my ſenſes had been affected, be- 
fore I took notice that my leg was 


broke, I clapped my hands to my 


head, and found them all bloody: 


I afterwards ſearched my body all 


over, and thought I had received 
no hurt of any conſequence ; but 


upon 17 23 to riſe from the 
ground, I found that my right leg 
was cut three inches deep, juſt a- 
bove the heel, which threw me in- 


to a terrible conſternation. I 
thereupon pulled my dagger out 


of the ſcabbard, which had a ſharp 


point, for that occaſioned the hurt 
to my leg; as the bone could not 


bend any way, it broke in that 


place; I therefore threw away the 
ſcabbard, and cutting the part of 


my ſtring of ſlips that I fill had 
left, I bandaged my leg the beſt I 
could ; I then crept on, upon all 


four, towards the gate, with my 
dagger in my hand, and, upon 
coming up to it, found it ſhut ; 
but obſerving a ftone under the 


gate, and thinking that it did not 


Rick very faſt, I prepared to puſh 


it away; clapping my hands to it, 
I found that I could move it with 
eaſe, ſo I ſoon pulled it out, and 


effected my entrance. It was a- 


bove five hundred paces from the 
place, where I had had my fall, to 


the gate at which I entered the ci- 
ty. As ſoon as I got in, ſome 


maſtiff dogs came up, and bit me 
ſeverely ; finding that they perſiſt- 
ed to worry me, I took my dagger, 
and gave one of them fo ſevere a 
ſtab, that he ſet up a loud howl- 
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ing; whereupon all the dogs in 


the neighbourhood, as it is the 
nature of thoſe animals, ran up to 
him; and 1 made all the haſte I 
could to crawl towards the church 


of St. Mary Tranſpontina, When 


J was come to the entrance of the 
ſtreet, that leads towards the caf- 
tle of St. Angelo, I from thence 


ſet out towards St. Peter's gate; 


but as it was then broad day-light 


J reflected that I was in great dan- 
ger, and happening to meet with 
a water-carrier, that had loaded 


his aſs, and filled his veſſels with 
water, I called to him and begged 
he would put me upon the beaſt's 
back, aſd carry me to the ſteps 


oo of St. Peter's church: I told him, 


that I was an unfortunate youth, 


who had been concerned in a love- 
Aintrigue, and had made an attempt 
to get out at a window, from which 
I fell, and broke my leg ; but as 
the houſe I came out of, belonged 
to a perſon of the firſt rank, I 
| ſhould be in danger of being cut 


to pieces, if I were diſcovered : I 
therefore earneſtly intreated him 
to take me up; and offered to give 
him a gold crown; ſo ſaying, I 


clapped my hand to my purſe, 


which was very well lined ; the 
honeſt waterman inſtantly took me 


upon his aſs, and carried me to the 
ſteps before St. Peter's church, 


where I defired him to leave me. 
I immediately ſet out, crawling in 


the ſame manner I had done be- 


fore, in order to reach the palace 


.of the ducheſs, conſort to duke 
Ottavio, natural daughter to the 


emperor, and who had been for- 


merly married to Alexander duke 


of Florence : I knew that there 
were ſeveral of my friends with 
that princeſs, who had attended 
her 1 Florence; as likewiſe 


” 
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that 1 had the happineſs of being 
in her excellency's good graces. 
This laſt circumſtance had been 


partly owing to the conſtable of 


the caſtle, who having a deſire to 
befriend me, told the pope that 
when the ducheſs made her entry 
into Rome, I prevented a damage 
of above a thouſand crowns, that 


they were likely to ſuffer by a 


heavy rain; upon which occaſion, 
when he was almoſt in deſpair, 
I had revived. his drooping cou- 
rage, by (province. ſeveral pieces 
of artillery towards that tra& of 


the heavens, where the thicke® 


clouds had gathered; ſo that when 
the ſhower An to fall, I fired my 
pieces, whereupon the clouds dit 
perſed, and the ſun again ſhone 


out in all its brightneſs ; therefore 
1t was entirely owing to me that 


the above day of rejoicing had 
been happily concluded. This 
coming to the ears of the ducheſs, 
her excellency ſaid, that Benve- 
nuto was one of thoſe men of ge- 
nius, who loved the memory of 
her huſband duke Alexander, and 
ſhe ſhould always remember ſuch, 
whenever an opportunity offered 
of doing them {ſervices : ſhe had 
likewiſe ſpoken of me to duke Ot- 
tavio Farneſe her huſband. Ii was 


therefore going directly to the 


place where her excellency refided, 


which was in Borgo Vecchio, ata 


magnificent palace: There | 
ſhould have been perfectly ſecure 
from any danger of failing into the 
pope's hands; but as the exploit! 
had already performed, was too 


extraordinary for a human crea- 


ture, and left I ſhould be puffed 
up with vain-glory, God was 
pleaſed to put me to a ftill ſeverer 
trial than that which I had already 
gone throngh; What gave _ 
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ſton to this was, that whilſt I was 


crawling along upon all tour, one 
of the ſervants of cardinal Cornaro 
knew me, and running immedi- 
ately to his maſter's apartment, 
awakened him out of his ſleep, 
ſaying to him: Reverend Sir, here 
jeweller Benvenuto, who 
has made his eſcape out of the 
caſtle, and 1s crawling muy upon 
all four, quite beſmeared with 
blood : by what I can judge from 


| appearances he ſeems to have 


broke one of his legs, and we can- 
not 2 where he is bending his 
courſe to. The cardinal the mo- 
ment he heard this, ſaid to his 
ſervants, run and bring him hither 
to my r eee upon your backs. 
When I came into his preſence, 
the good cardinal bid me fear no- 
thing, and immediately ſent for 


ſome of the moſt eminent ſurgeons 
of Rome to take care of me; a- 


mongſt theſe was Signor Jacomo 


of Perugia, an excellent practitio- 


ner. This laſt ſet the bone, then 


bandaged my leg, and bled me; 
as my veins were ſwelled more 


than uſual, and he wanted to 


make a pretty wide inciſion, the 


blood guſhed from me with ſuch 
violence, and in ſo great a quan- 
tity, that it ſpirted into his face, 


and covered him in ſuch a man- 
ner, that he found it a very diffi- 


cult matter to continue his opera- 


tion. He looked upon this as ve- 


ry ominous, and was with difficulty 


prevailed upon to attend me after- 


wards ; nay he was ſeveral times 


for leaving me, recollecting that 
he had run a great hazard by having 


any thing to do with me. The car- 
dinal then cauſed me to be put into 
a private apartment, and went di- 


rectly to the vatican in order to in- 


tercede in my behalf with the pope.” 
Vor. XIV. 


Our author, after all the perils 
and. miſery he underwent in this 
wonderful eſcape, was in ſome 


time baſely given up by the Car- 


dinal, who bartered him with the 
Pope for a Biſhoprick which he 


wanted for one of his relations. 


After this, the unfortunate Cellini 
was again committed to the caſtle 


of St. Angelo, where he underwent 
during a long confinement the moſt 
unparalleled ſufferings ; and, be- 
ſides being treated with the moſt 
cruel and horrid barbarity, his life 
ſeemed to have been, more than 
once, only preſerved by the ſpe- 


cial and immediate intervention of 


providence. Having at length 
gained his liberty, through the 


intereſt and addreſs of Cardinal 


Ferrara, he went to Paris, where 


he lived ſome years in great afflu- 


ence and happineſs, under the pa- 
tronage of the munificent and li- 
beral Francis I. for whom he per- 
formed ſeveral capital works. His 


evil fortune however purſned him 
even to Paris, where thro? the ma- 
lignant enmity and malice of Ma- 


dame de Eftampes, the King's miſ- 
treſs, whom he had unwittingly 
diſobliged, he was continually 
thwarted and oppoſed, which ope- 
rating upon the natural impatience 
and violence of his. temper, he at 
length quitted France and return- 
ed to Italy, without taking leave, 
or receiving the King's licence. 


He lived to a very confiderable old 
age, and his life, almoſt to the laſt, 


was a continued ſcene of adven- 
ture, perſecution and misfortune, - 

We ſhall conclude this article 
with one of his adventures in Pans, 
which was attended with a law- 
ſuit; and which, as well as many 
other paſſages in this work, ſerve 


to ſhew the extreme weakneſs of 
F ; the 
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66 
the laws, the laxneſs of juſtice, and 


the remiſineſs of the police in that 
h age: It 1s to be obſerved, that the 
Kin 


houſes, in the environs of Paris, 
and afterward paſſed a patent of 
nobility in his favour, and created 
him lord of this houſe ; yet ſuch 
were the manners of the times, that 
notwithſtanding this indubitable ti- 
tle, it was at no leſs than the riſque 
of his hfe, that he was at ſome 
times able to keep poſſeſſion of his 
property. The following intru- 
Hon, was however under the ſanc- 
tion of Madame de Eſtampes. 
After I had thus got rid of my 
Frenchman, I found myſelf oblig- 
ed to proceed in the ſame manner 
with another tradeſman, but did 
not demoliſh the houſe, I only 
cauſed the goods to be thrown out 
of the window. 'This provoked 
Madame D'Eſtampes ſo highly, 
that ſhe ſaid to the king, I believe 
this devil of a fellow will one day 
ranſack the city of Paris. The 
king anſwered in a paſſion that I 
did very right in ridding myſelf of 
a rabble, which would have pre- 
vented me from executing his or- 
ders. e | 

_ « Juſt at this very juncture the 


ſecond perſon whom I had driven 


out of the precints of my caitle, 
had commenced a law-ſuit againſt 
me at Paris, affirming that I had 
robbed him of ſeveral of his effects 
at the time that I had made him 


diſlodge : this ſuit occaſioned me 


'a great deal of trouble, and took 
op ſo much of my time, that I was 
frequently upon the point of form- 
ing a deſperate reſolution to quit 
the kingdom. It is cuſtomary in 
France to make the molt of a ſuit 
which they commence with a 
foreigner, or with any other per- 
1 | 


had given Cellini one of his 
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ſon who is not uſed to law. tranſ. 
actions; as ſoon as they have an 


advantage in the proceſs, they find 


means to ſell it to tertain perſons, 
who make a trade of buying law. 
ſuits, There 1s another villainous 
pron. which 1s general with the 

ormans, I mean that of bearing 
falſe witneſs, ſo that thoſe who 
purchaſe the ſuit, immediately in. 
ſtruct five or fix of theſe witneſles, 
as there happens to be occaſion : 
by ſuch means, if their adverſary 
cannot produce an equal number 
to contradict and deſtroy their 
evidence, and happens to be igno- 
rant of the cuſtom of the country, 
he is ſure to have a decree given 
againſt him. Both theſe accidents 
having watt "A to me; I thought 
the proceeding highly diſhonour- 
able: I therefore made my appear- 
ance in the great hall of the Palais 


at Paris, in order to plead my own 


cauſe; where I ſaw the king's 


lieutenant for civil affairs, ſeated 


upon a 3 tribunal. This man 
was tall, corpulent, and had 7 
moſt auſtere countenance: on one 
fide he was ſurrounded with a mul- 
titude of people; and on the o- 
ther with numbers of attornies and 
counſellors, all ranged in order 
upon the right and left: others 
came one by one, and feverally 
opened their cauſes before the 
judge. I obſerved that the coun- 
ſellors who ſtood on one fide, 
ſometimes ſpoke all together. To 
my great ſurprize this extraordi- 
nary magiſtrate, with the true 
countenance of a Pluto, ſeemed by 


his attitude to liſten now to one, 


now to another, and conſtantly an- 
ſwered with the utmoſt 5s nog 
as I always took great pleature in 
ſeeing and contemplating the ef- 


fotts of genius, of what nature {o* 
| ever, 
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be expected from the law; I had 


ever, this appeared to me ſo won- 


- Qerful, that I would not have miſſ- 


ed ſeeing it for any conſideration. 
As the hall was of a prodi- 
pious Extent, and filled with a 
great multitude of perſons; parti- 
cular care was taken that none 
ſhould enter, but ſuch as came 
about buſineſs ; ſo the door was 
kept locked, and the avenues were 


| guarded by door-keepers : theſe 


men, in oppoſing thoſe who were 
for foreing in, made ſometimes 
ſuch a noiſe; that the judge repri- 
manded them very ſeverely: 1 
ſtooped down ſeveral times to ob- 
ſerve what paſſed; the words 


which I heard the judge utter, up- 
on ſeeing two gentlemen who 


wanted to hear the trial, and 
whom the porter was endeayour- 
ing to keep out; were theſe, Be 
quiet, be quiet, Satan, get hence, 


and leave off diſturbing us: the 


terms in French were; paix, paix, 
Satan, allex, paix. As I had by 
this time thoroughly learnt the 


French language, upon hearing theſe 


words, I recollected what Dante 
ſaid, when he with his maſter Vir- 
il entered the gates of hell: for 
ante and Giotto the painter 


were together in France, and vi- 
ſited Paris with particular atten- 


tion; where the court of juſtice 
may be conſidered as hell. Hence 
it is that Dante, who was likewiſe 
perfect maſter of the French, made 
uſe of that expreſſion; and I have 
often been ſurpriſed, that it was 
never underſtood in that ſenſe ; ſo 
that I cannot help thinking, that 

e commentators on this author 
have often made him ſay things 
1 he never ſo much as dreamed 


Jo return to my ſuit : I found 
at when there was no redreſs to 


Character of the late Honourable and 


recourſe to a long ſword, which I 
had by me, for I was always pars 
ticularly careful to be provided 


with good arms: the firſt that 1 


attacked was the perſon who com- 
menced that unjuſt and vexatious 
ſuit ; and one day I gave him | 


many wounds upon the legs and 
arms, taking care however not ta 


kill him, that I deprived him of the 
uſe of both his legs. I then fell 
upon the other who had bought the 
cauſe; and treated him in ſuch a 


manner, as quickly cauſed a ſtop to 


be put to the proceedings ; for this 
and every other ſueceſs, I returned 


thanks to the ſupreme Being; and 


began to conceive hopes that L 


ſhould be for ſome time unmoleſted. 


* 


— 


- Reverend RICHARD TREVOR, 
Lord Biſhop of DURHA, by 


Mr. Rotherham.—-Made Biſhop 


of the Ste in January I75 3: 


\BLDOM have fo many ami- 
able, ſo many valuable qua- 


lities, met together in one perſon, 
as in the late Honourable and 
Reverend Lord Biſhop of Durham. 


Seldom haye virtues and accom- 
pliſhments been ſo happily united. 


If we conſider, him in private 


life, we ſhall find none more 
worthy of our love ; if in public, 


none that could more juſtly claim 


our veneration and eſteem. 


His | perſonal accompliſhments 


were ſuch as could not fail to 


attract the notice, and to win the 


regard of all with whom he 

converſed. 27 _ 
His tendefneſs to thoſe who had 

the happineſs of being near him 


was beyond example; which ne- 
3 2 Ceſſarily 
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ceſſarily attached to him more 
by affection than by any other 
bond of authority, of intereſt, or 
of fear, every feeling heart, ca- 
able of gratitude, and alive to the 
impreſſions of goodneſs, _ 
His attainments in literature far 
ſurpaſſed his own modeſt eſtimate 


of them, His acquaintance with 


the Hiſtory both of ancient. and 
modern times was accurate and 
extenſive, He was a maſter of 
the beſt and pureſt writers of anti- 
quity, and his memory was ſtored 
with their fineſt paſſages, which he 
applied with propriety and taſte; 
whilſt he felt and communicated 
the ſublimer beauties of the ſacred 
books with ſuch energy and wartnth 
of expreſſion, as ſhewed that their 
divine fires touched his heart, 
_ His knowledge of the affairs of 
men, and diſcernment of characters, 
ſpoke one who had been accuſtom- 
ed to read mankind with penetra- 


tion and candour. | 


From theſe accompliſhments of 


the head and the heart flowed a 
converſation pleaſing and inftruc- 
tive; which had all the ſtrength 
that juſt obſervation, ſentiment, 
and deep reflection could give: 
Accompanied by all the graces 


that it could derive from an open 


and engaging countenance, a win- 
ning addreſs, an harmonious elo- 


cution, a language copious, correct, 


and natural, an 


a mind elegantly 
turned, OE 7 


In a word, in private life we 


ſaw accompliſhments ſupported by 
worth ; poliſhed manners and a 
pleaſing form, animated by intel- 


ligence and goodneſs of heart: out- 


wardly, all that was graceful and 


Delivered at kis final viſitation in July and Auguſt 1770. 


_endowments. 
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becoming, whilſt all was light and 


peace within. 

His public character was ſuch 
as did naturally reſult from ſo 
many private virtues and amiable 
The true intrinſic 
worth which he poſſeſſed eaſily 
took an outward poliſh beyond 
what any art can give to baſer 
materials. „ 

He wore his temporal honours 
with dignity and eaſe. Never were 
the ſhining qualities of the PAL A- 
TINE more juſtly tempered with 


the milder graces of the Dioctsan, 


Liberality, munificence, and great- 
neſs of mind, flowing from one 
ſource, were happily united with 
meekneſs, moderation, and humi- 
lity derived from the other, 

Inveſted with high authority, 
his influence, which was become 
general and extenſive, ſeemed not 
ſo much the effect of power, as the 
reſult of reaſon and ſuperior ability 
exerted for the public good. 

He was ſincerely and firmly 


attached to every thing that is 


excellent in our happy conſtitu- 
tion; wiſhing to ſee public autho- 
rity and private liberty ſtanding 
together on the ſame baſis of public 


law : And public peace eftabliſhed 


by their concord. 

A friend from principle to the 
intereſts of the church of England, 
his zeal for its welfare was directed 
by knowledge, and tempered by 
ſentiments of pureſt charity to- 
wards all our diſſenting brethren : 
which he expreſſed not only in 
his private converſation, but in his 


2 diſcourſes, particularly in 


is laſt affectionate ? addreſs to the 


_ Clergy of this dioceſe. 


. Faſy 
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Eaſy of acceſs to all, he was ever 
open to his Clergy, and ready to 
aſſiſt them by his counſel and 
advice, or where the caſe re- 
quired it, by liberal contributions. 


Their complaints and prievances 


were received by him, as into the 
boſom of a friend; and for them 
he had no authority but that of a 
parent. Amongſt them he was 
much more ſtudious to find out 
merit, and to diſtinguiſh good 
behaviour, than ready to remark, 
or to remember errors and failings. 
Under. every change of times, 
and thro? all the affairs both of 


public or private life, he main- 


tained a ſteady courſe, regular, 
uniform, and conſiſtent, His 
meaſures were not taken from oc- 


caſional ſituations, from wavering 


inclination, or conſiderations of 
preſent convenience. He ated 
on principles by their nature fixed 


and unchangeable. Religion had 
taken poſſeſſion of his foul, and 
all his rules of conduct were tran- 


ſcribed into his heart from the 
royal law of Chriſtian charity. 
Therefore was his breaſt filled 
with candour, integrity, and truth ; 
and therefore did he maintain a 
firmneſs and conſtancy, which the! 
who proceed on principles of falle 
honour, or worldly policy, muſt 
admire, but cannot equal. 

His conceptions of the doctrines 
and deſign of Chriſtianity were 
noble and exalted. He felt their 


power, and wondered that it was 


not univerſally felt. How hath my 
ſoul been inflamed when I have 
heard his ſentiments on this ſubje& 
warm from his benevolent heart: 
We may boaſt ourſelves, he would 
lay, © in the advancement we 


have made in the theory of religion; 
but how muſt our pride be humbled 


when we compare our practice with 
our theory ! Surely principles ſo 


great and ſo glorious as thoſe of 
the goſpel, ſo full of the ſeeds of 


all bleſſings to human ſociety, can- 
not always remain without their 
effect. No. Revelation may be 
ſlow in working the full purpoſe of 
Heaven, but it muſt be lure. 


Religion muſt one day be a very 


different thing from what we at 
preſent behold it. Chriſtian cha- 


rity cannot always be to the world 


a light without heat, a pale cold 
fire. Its warmth at length muſt 
be univerſally felt. The time muſt 


come when our zeal ſhall appear to 


be kindled by this heavenly fire, 


and not by human paſſion : When 
all our little earthly heats ſhall be 


extinguiſhed, and that pure and 


divine flame alone ſhall burn. The 


time will come, when animoſity, 


and violence, and rage ſhall ceaſe; 
and when union, and love, and 


harmony ſhall prevail, The time 


will come when earth ſhall bear a 
nearer reſemblance to heaven.“ 


May his ſpirit be prophetic : 


May theſe glorious, effects of our 


bleſſed religion ſoon be accom- 
pliſhed: And may the happy pe- 


riod he wiſhed for ſoon arrive ! 


Religion, thus underſtood, ſap- 


ported him to the end, and admi- 


niſtered to his ſoul all its heavenly 


conſolations under the laſt great 


trial to which humanity can be 


called : Enabling him to give 


a proof, worthy of a Chriſtian 


Biſhop, of the ſtrength of his prin- 
ciples, and their ability to ſuſtain 


the mind in that great and deciſive 
hour, when all human help is with- 
drawn, and when every other ſup- 
port fails and ſinks under it. 

Such was your late benefactor: 


And ſuch is the rude outline of a 
F 3 | | great, 
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great and beloved character, at- 
tempted by an affectionate, though 


- unequal hand, The finiſhing ſhall 


be by the hand of an Apoſtle. For 


St. Paul, in deſcribing what a 


Chriſtian Biſhop ought to be, 


hath, in all the principal lines, 


deſcribed what our late lamented 
Dioceſan was. 

He was blameleſs, vigilant, 
ſober, of good behaviour, given to 
hoſpitality, apt to teach. He was 


Not given to wine: He Was no 


ſtriker, nor greedy of filthy lucre, 
but patient, not a þrawler, not 
covetous. He ruled well his own 
houſe, having his family in ſub: 
jection, with all gravity : For, if 
a man knows not. to rule his 
own houſe, how ſhall he take care 


of the Church of Gad ? He was 


neither a novice, nor lifted up with 
pride: And moreover he had a 


good report of them which are 
without, ſo that he was free from 
all reproach. 


NATURAL 
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An Account of a Journey to Mount 
Etna, in a Letter from the 
Honourable William Hamilton, 
His Majeſty's Envoy Extraordi- 
nary at Naples, to Matthew 
Maty, M. D. Sec. R. 8. 


I Read Jan. 18, 1770.] 


Naples, Oct. 17, 1769. 
VV „„ 
8 by the aſſurances 

you give me, in your laſt 
obliging letter of the 1 5th of June, 


that any new communication upon 


the ſubje& of volcano's would be 
received with ſatisfaction by the 
Royal Society, I venture to ſend 
you the following account of my 
late obſervations upon Mount 
Etna, which you are at liberty to 
lay before our reſpectable Society, 
ſhould you think it worth 1ts 
notice. 5 

After having examined with 
much attention the operations of 
Mount Veſuvius, during the five 
years, that I have had the honour 


of reſiding as his Majeſty's miniſter 


at this court, and after having 
carefully remarked the nature of 
| the ſoil for fifteen miles round this 
eapital, I am, in my own mind, 
well convinced, that the whole of 
it has heen formed by exploſion, 

any of the craters, Rem whence 


HISTORY. 


this matter has iſſued, are ſtill 
viſible ; ſuch as the Salfaterra near 


Puzzole, the lake of Agnano, and 
near this lake a mountain com- 
poſed of burnt matter, that has 


a very large crater ſurrounded with 
a wall to incloſe the wild boars, 
and deer, that are kept there for 


the diverſion of his Sicilian Majeſty ; 
it is called Aſtruni: the Monte 
Nuovo thrown up from the bottom 
of the lucrine lake in the year 1538, 


which has likewiſe its crater, and 


the lake of Averno. The iſlands 


of Nifida and Procida are entirely 
compoſed of burnt matter; the 
iſland of Iſchia is likewiſe com- 


poſed of lava, pumice, and burnt 
matter ; and there are in that 
iſland ſeveral viſible craters, from 
ane of which, no longer ago than 
the year 1303, there iſſued a lava 
which ran into the ſea, and is ſtill 


in the fame barren ſtate as the 
modern lavas of Veſuvius. 


After 
having, I ſay, been accuſtomed to 


theſe obſervations, I. was well 


22 to viſit the moſt ancient, 
and perhaps the moſt conſiderable 
volcano that exiſts; and I had the 


ſatisfaction of being thoroughly 


convinced there, of the formation 
of very conſiderable mountains by 
meer exploſion, having ſeen many 
ſuch on the ſides of Etna, as will 
be related hereafter, Ro 
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On the 24th of June laſt, in the 
afternoon, I left Catania, a town 
ſituated at the foot of Mount Etna, 
or as it is now called Mon Gibello, 
in company with Lord Fortroſe and 
the canonico Recupera, ap ipge- 
nious prieſt of Catania, who 1s * 
only perſon there, that is acquainted 
with the mountain: he is actually 
employed in writing its natural 
hiſtory, but I fear will not be able 


to compaſs ſo great and uſeful an 


undertaking, for want of proper 
encouragement, | 
We paſſed through the inferior 
diſtrict of the mountain called by 
its inhabitants La Regione Pie- 
monteſe. It is well watered, ex- 
ceedingly fertile, and abounding 
with vines and other fruit trees, 
where the lava, or, as it is called 
there, the Sciara, has had time to 
ſoften and gather ſoil ſufficient for 
vegetation, which I am convinced 
from many obſervations, unleſs 
aſſiſted by art, does not come to 
paſs for many ages, perhaps a 
thouſand years or more; the circuit 
of this lower region, forming the 
baſis of the great volcano, is up- 
wards of one hundred Italian miles. 
The vines of Etna are kept low, 
quite the reverſe of thoſe on the 
borders of Veſuvius, and they 
produce a ſtronger wine, but not in 
great abundance. The Pie- 
monteſe diſtrict is covered with 
towns, villages, monaſteries, &c. 
and is well peopled, notwithſtand- 
ing the danger of ſuch a ſituation. 
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Catania, ſo often deſtroyed by e- 
ruptions of Etna, and totally over- 
thrown by an earthquake towards 
the end of the laſt century, has 
been re-built within theſe 50 years, 
and is now a conſiderable town, 
with at leaſt thirty-five thouſand 
Inhabitants. I do not wonder at 
the ſeeming ſecurity, with which 
theſe parts are inhabited, havin 

been ſo long witneſs to the ſame 
near mount Veſuvius. The ope- 
rations of nature are flow ; great 
eruptions do not frequently hap- 
pen, each flatters himſelf it will 
not happen in his time, or if it 
ſhould, that his tutelar faint will 
turn away the deſtructive lava from 
his grounds ; then indeed the great 
fertility in the neighbourhoods of 
volcanos tempts people to inhabit 


them. 


In about four hours of gradual 
aſcent we arrived at a little con- 
vent of benedictine monks, called 
St. Nicolo dell' Arena, about thir- 
teen miles from Catania, and with- 
in a mile of the volcano from 
whence iſſued the laſt very great 
eruption in the year 1669, a cir- 
cumſtantial account of which was 
ſent to our court by a lord Win- 
chelſea, who happened to be then 
at Catania in his way home, from 
his embaſſy at Conſtantinople. His 
lordſhip's account is curious, and 
was printed in London ſoon after; 
I ſaw a copy of it at Palermo, in 
the library of the Prince Torre- 
muzzo*, We ſlept in the hene- 

TIER 2 dictines 


* It is intituled, A true and exact Relation of the late prodigious Earth- 
quake and Eruption of Mount Ztna, or Monte Gibello; as it came in 4 
letter written to his Majclty from Naples, by the right honourable the earl of 
Winchelſea, his Majeſty's late Ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, who in his re- 
turn from thence, viſiting Catania in the iſland of Sicily, was an eye-witnels 


of that dreadful ſpectacle; together with a more particular narrative 


«if 


of the 
tame, 
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dictines convent the night of the tion, over the rich country of the 


24th, and paſſed the next morning Piemonteſe. The lava burſt out 
in obſerving the ravage made by of a vineyard within a mile of St. 
the above-mentioned terrible erup- Nicolo', and by frequent exploſi- 


Ons 
ſame, as it is collected out of the ſeveral relations ſent from Catania; pub- 
| liſhed by authority. Printed by T. Newcomb, in the Savoy, 1669. p. 38. 

« I accepted, ſays the author, the invitation of the biſhop of Catania to ſtay 
« a day with him, that ſo I might be the better able to inform your majeſty 
« of that extraordinary fire which comes from Mount Gibel, 15 miles diſtant 
« from that city, which, for its horridneſs in the aſpect, for the vaſt quanti 
thereof (for it is fifteen miles in length, and ſeven in breadth), for its mon- 
ſtrous devaſtation and quick progreſs, may be termed an inundation of fire, 
a flood of fire, cinders, and burning ſtones, burning with that rage as to 
advance into the ſea 600 yards, and that to a mile in breadth, which I ſaw; 
« and that which did augment my admiration was, to ſee in the ſea this mat- 
« ter like ragged rocks, burning in four fathom water, two fathom higher 
« than the (ea itſelf, ſome parts liquid, and throwing off, not with great vio- 
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fell into the ſea every moment, in ſome place or other, cauſing a great and 


« horrible noiſe, ſmoak, and hiſſing, in the ſea; and that more and more com- 
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been towards the middle or latter end of April); “ and this mountain of fire 
„and ſtones, with cinders, had advanced into the ſea twenty yards at leaſt, in 
« ſeveral places: in the middle of this fire, which burnt in the ſea, it bath 
“formed like to a river, with its banks on each fide very ſteep and craggy 
« and in this channel moves the greateſt quantity of this fire, which is the 
moſt liquid, with ftones of the ſame compol.tion, and cinders all red hot, 
ſwimming upon the fire, of a great magnitude; from this a river of fire doth 
proceed under the great maſs of the ſtones, which are generally three fa- 


more. There are ſecret conduits or rivulets of this liquid matter, which 
communicates fire and heat into all parts more or lets, and melts the ſtones 
and cinders by fits in thoſe places where it touches them, over and over 
again: where it meets with rocks or houſes of the fame matter (as many 
are) they melt and go away with the fire; where they find other compoſi- 
tions, they turn them to lime or aſhes (as I am informed). The compoſi- 
tion of this fire, ſtones, and cinders, are ſulphur, nitre, quick-fi]ver, ſal- 
ammoniac, lead, iron, braſs, and all other metals. It moves not regularly, 
nor conſtantly down-hill : in ſome places it hath made the valleys hills, and 
the hills that are not high, are now valleys. When it was night, I went 
upon two towers, in divers places, and could plainly ſee, at ten miles di- 
ſtance as we judged, the fire to begin to run from the mountain in a direct 
line, the flame to aſcend as high and as big as one of the greateſt ſteeples 
in your majeſty's kingdoms, and to throw up great ſtones into the air. I 


Lay 
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big as an ordinary table. We could ſee this fire to move in ſeveral other 
places, and all the country covered with fire, aſcending with great flames, 
. in many places, ſmoaking like to a violent furnace of iron melted, making a 
noile with the great pieces that fell, eſpecially thoſe which fell into the ſea, 


A. cava- 


&« lence, the ſtones about it, which like a cruſt of a vaſt bigneſs, and red hot, 


© ing after it, making a firm foundation in the ſea itſelf. I ſtayed there from 
nine o'clock on Saturday morning, to ſeven next morning” (this muſt have 


thoms high all over the country, where it burns, and in other places much 
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could diſcern the river of fire to deſcend the mountain of a terrible fiery 
or red colour, and ſtones of a paler red to ſwim thereon, and to be ſome as 
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ons of ſtones and aſhes, raiſed there 


a mountain, which, as near as 1 


can judge, having aſcended it, 1s 


not leſs. than half a mile perpen- 


dicular in height, and is certainly 
at leaſt three miles in circumfe- 
rence at its baſis. The lava that 
ran from it, and on which there 
are as yet no ſigns of vegetation, 
is fourteen miles in length, and in 
many parts ſixin breadth; 1t reach- 
ed Catania, and deſtroyed part of 
its walls, buried an amphitheatre, 


an aqueduct, and many other mo- 


numents of its ancient grandeur, 
which, till then, had reſiſted the 
hand of time; and ran a conſider- 


able length into the ſea, fo as to 


have once formed a beautiful and 
ſafe harbour; but it was ſoon after 


filled up by a freſh torrent of the 


ſame inflamed matter, a circum- 
ſtance the Catanians lament to this 
day, as they are without a port. 
'There has been no ſuch eruption 
ſince, though there are ſigns of 
many, more terrible, that have 


preceded it. 


For two or three miles round the 


mountain raiſed by this eruption, 
all 1s barren, and covered with 
aſhes : this ground, as well as the 
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mountain itſelf, will in time cer, 
tainly be as fertile as many other 
mountains in its neighbourhood, 
that have been likewiſe formed by 
exploſion. If the dates of theſe 
exploſions could be aſcertained, it 
would be very curious, and mark 
the progreſs of time with reſpect to 
the return of vegetation, as the 
mountains raiſed by them are in 
different ſtates; thoſe which ] 
imagine to be the moſt modern 


are covered with aſhes only; others 


of an older date, with ſmall plants 
and herbs; and the moſt ancient, 
with the largeſt timber-trees I ever 
ſaw ; but I believe the latter are 
ſo very ancient, as to be far out 

of the reach of hiſtory. At the 
foot of the mountain raiſed by the 
eruption of the year 1669, there 1s 
a hole, through which, by means 


of a rope, we deſcended into ſeve- 
ral ſubterraneous caverns, branch- 


ing out and extending much far- 
ther and deeper than we chole to 
venture, the cold there being ex- 


ceſſive, and a violent wind fre. 


quently extinguiſhing ſome of our 
torches. Theſe caverns undoubt- 
edly contained the lava that iſſued 


forth, and extended, as I ſaid be. 


« A cavalier of Malta, who lives there, and attended me, told me, that the 
« river was as liquid, where it iſſues out of the mountain, as water, and came 
4 out like a torrent with great violence, and is five or ſix fathom deep, and 
e as broad, and that no ſtones ſink therein. I aſſure your majeſty, no pen can 
ce expreſs how terrible it is, nor can all the art and induſtry of the world quench 
or divert that which is burning in the country. In forty days time it hath 
«© deſtroyed the habitations of 27,000 perſons, made two hills of one, 1000 


. paces high a- piece, and one is four miles in compaſs; of 20,000 perſons, 


„ which inhabit Catania, 3000 did only remain; all their goods are carried 
«© away, the cannons of braſs are removed out of the caſtle, ſome great bells 
«© taken down, the city-gates walled up next the fire, and preparations made tq 


«© 2bandon the oy. 


« That night which I lay there, it rained aſhes all over the city, and ten miles 
e at ſea it troubled my eyes. This fire in its progreſs met with a lake of four 
s miles in compaſs, and it was not ſatisfied only to fill it up, though it was 


« four fathom deep, but hath made of it a mountain,” _ 


fore, 


cy &” 


ww 


_ zines for ſnow; the whole iſlan 
Sicily and Malta being ſupplied 
with this eſſential article (in a hot 
climate) from mount ÆEtna; many 
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are ſupplied with timber. 
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fore, quite to Catania, There are 
many of theſe ſubterraneous cavi- 
ties known on other parts of Etna; 
ſuch as that, called by the peaſants, 
La Baracca Vecchia; another La 
Spelonca della Palomba (from the 
wild pidgeons building their neſts 
therein); and the cavern Thalia, 
mentioned by Boccaccio. Some 


of them are made uſe of as maga- 
a of 


more would be found, I dare ſay, 
if ſearched for, particularly near 
and under the craters from whence 


great lavas have iſſued, as the im- 


menſe quantities of ſuch matter we 
ſee above ground muſt neceſſarily 
ſuppoſe very great hollows under- 


neath. | 


After having paſſed the morning 
of the 25th in theſe obſervations, 
we proceeded through the ſecond 
or middle region of Etna, called 
La Selvoſa, the woody, than which 


nothing can be more beautiful. 


On every fide are mountains, or 
fragments of mountains, that have 


been thrown up by various ancient 


exploſions : there are ſome near as 
high as mount Veſuvius; one in 
particular (as the canon our guide 
aſſured me, having meaſured it) 


is little leſs than one mile in per- 


pendicular height, and five in 
circumference at its baſis. 'They 
are all more or leſs covered, eyen 
within their craters, as well as the 
rich valleys between them, with 


the largeſt oak, cheſnut, and firr- 
trees, I ever ſaw any where ; and 


indeed it is from hence chiefly that 
1s Sicihan majeſty's dock-yards 
As this 


or of Etna was famous for its 
imber in the time of the tyrants 


of Syracuſa, and as it requires the 
great length of time I have already 
mentioned before the matter is fit 
for vegetation, we may conceive 
the great age of this reſpeQable 
volcano. The cheſnut-trees pre- 
dominated in the parts thro? which 
we paſſed, and, thou h of a very 
great ſize, are not to be compared 
to ſome on another part of the Re- 
gione Selvoſa, called Carpinetto. 
I have been told by many, and 
particularly by our guide, who had 
meaſured the largeſt there, called 
La Caſtagna di Cento Cavalli, that 
it is upwards of twenty-eight Nea- 
politan canes in circumference. 
Now. as a Neapolitan cane is two 


yards and half a quarter, Engliſh 


meaſure, you may judge, fir, of 
the immenſe ſize of this famous 


tree. It is hollow from age: but 


there is another near it almoſt as 


large, and ſound. As it would have 
required a journey of two days to 
have viſited this extraordinary tree, 
and the weather being already very 
hot, I did not ſee it. It 15 amaz- 
ing to me that trees ſhould flouriſh 
in ſo ſhallow a ſoil; for they can- 
not penetrate deep without meet- 
ing with a rock of lava; and in- 
deed great part of the roots of the 
large trees we paſſed by are above 
ground, and have acquired, by the 
1mprefſion of the air, a bark like 
that of their branches. In this part 
of the mountain are the fineſt 


horned cattle in Sicily: we re- 
marked in general, that the horns 


of the Sicilian cattle are near twice 
the ſize of any we had ever ſeen; 


the cattle themſelves are of the 


common ſize. We paſſed by the 
lava of the laſt eruption in the 
year 1766, which has deſtroyed 
above four miles ſquare of the 


beautiful wood abovementioned. 
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The mountain raiſed by this e- 
ruption abounds with ſulphur and 
ſalts, exactly reſembling thoſe of 
Veſuvius; ſpecimens of which I 
ſent ſome time ago to the late lord 
Morton. 

In about five hours from the time 
we had left the convent of S. Nicolo 
dell Arena, we arrived at the bor- 
ders of the third region, called La 
Netta, or Scoperta, clean or unco- 
vered, where we found a very ſharp 
air indeed ; ſo that in the ſame day 
the four ſeaſons of the year were 
ſenſibly felt by us, on this moun- 
tain ; exceſſive ſummer heats in 
the Piemonteſe, ſpring and autumn 
temperature in the middle, and 
extreme cold of winter in the up- 

per region. I could perceive, as 
we approached the latter, a gradual 
decreaſe of vegetation, and from 
large timber trees we came to the 
ſmaller ſhrubs and plants of the 
northern climates; Tobſerved quan- 


tities of juniper and tanzy. Our 
| vans told us, that later in the ſea- 


ſon there are numberleſs curious 
plants here, and that in ſome parts 
there are rhubarb and ſaffron in 
plenty. In Carrera's hiſtory of 
Catania, there is a lift of all the 
plants and herbs of Etna, in alpha- 
betical order. 

Night coming on, we here pitch- 
ed a tent and made a good fire, 
which was very neceſſary, for 
without it, and very warm cloath- 
ing, we ſhould ſurely have periſh- 
ed with cold; and at one of the 
clock in the morning of. the 26th, 
we purſued our journey towards 
the great crater. We paſſed over 
valleys: of ſnow that never melts, 
except there 1s an eruption of lava 
from the upper crater, which ſcarce- 
ly ever happens; the great erup- 
tions are uſually from the middle 
region, the inflamed matter find- 


ſome weak part, long 
riſe to the exceſſive height of the 
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ing (as J ſuppoſe) its pane they 
ore it can 


upper region, the great mouth on 
the ſummit only:ſerving as a com- 


mon chimney to the volcano. In 


many places the ſnow is covered 
with a bed of aſhes, thrown out of 
the crater, and the ſun melting it 
in ſome parts makes this ground 
treacherous; but as we had with 
us, beſides our guide, a peaſant 
well accuſtomed to theſe valleys, 
we arrived ſafe at the foot of the 
little mountain of aſhes that crowns 
Etna, about an hour before the 
riſing of the ſun. This mountain 


is ſituated in a gently inclining 


plain, of about nine miles in cir- 


cumference ; it is about a quarter 


of a mile perpendicular in height, 
very ſteep, but not quite ſo ſteep 
as Veſuvius; it has been thrown 
up within theſe twenty-five or thir- 
ty years, as many people at Cata- 
nia have told me they remembered 
when there was only a large chaſm 


or crater in the midft of the above- 


mentioned plain. Till now the a- 


ſcent had been ſo gradual (for the 


top of Etna is not leſs than thirty 
miles from Catania, from whence 
the aſcent begins) as not to have 
been the leaſt fatiguing; and if it 


had not been for the ſnow, we might 


have rode upon our mules to the 
very foot of the little mountain, 


higher than which the canon, our 


guide, had never been: hut as! ſaw 


that this little mountain was com- 
_ poſed in the ſame manner as the top 


of Veſuvius, which, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſmoke ifſuing from every 
pare, is ſolid and firm, I made no 
{cruple of going up to the edge of 
the crater, and my companions fol- 
lowed. The ſteep aſcent, the keen- 
neſs of the air, the vapours of the ſul- 
phur, and the violence of the wer 
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which obliged us ſeyeral times to 
throw ourſelves flat upon-our faces 
to avoid being over-turned by it, 
made this latter part of our expe- 
dition rather inconvenient and diſ- 


apreeable. Our guide, by way of 


comfort, aſſured us that there was 
generally much more wind in the 


upper region at this time. 


Soon after we had ſeated our- 
ſelves on the higheſt point of Etna, 
the ſun aroſe and diſplayed a ſcene 
that indeed paſſes all deſcription. 
The horizon lighting up by de- 
grees, we diſcovered the greateſt 
part of Calabria, and the ſea on 
the other ſide of it; the Phare of 
Meſſina, the Lipari Iſlands; Strom- 
boli with its ſmoaking top, though 
at above ſeventy miles diſtance, 
ſeemed to be juſt under our feet; 


we ſaw the whole iſland of Sicily, 
its rivers, towns, harbours, &c. as 


if we had been looking on a map. 
The iſland of Malta is low ground, 


and there was a hazineſs in that 


part of the horizon, ſo that we 
could not diſcern it: our guide aſ- 
ſured us he had ſeen it diſtinctly at 
other times; which I can believe, 
as in other parts of the horizon, 
that were not hazy, we ſaw to a 


much greater diſtance; beſides, 
we had a clear view of Etna's top 


from our ſhip as we were going in- 
to the mouth of the harbour of 
Malta ſome weeks before; in ſhort, 
as I have ſince meaſured on a good 
chart, we took in, at one view, 
a circle of above nine hundred 

liſn miles. 


acroſs the whole iſland, and far 


into the ſea on the other fide. I 
counted from hence forty-four lit- 


tle mountains (little I call them in 

compariſon of their mother Etna, 

though they would appear great 
3 


ug The pyramidal 
ſhadow of the mountain reached 


any where elſe) in the middle re- 
gion on the Catania ſide, and ma- 
ny others on the other ſide of the 


mountain, all of a conical form, 
and each having its crater; many 


with timber- trees flouriſhing both 
within and without their craters. 
The points of thoſe mountains, 
that I imagine to be the moſt an- 
cient, are blunted, and the craters 
of courſe more extenſive and leſs 
deep than thoſe of the mountains 
formed by exploſions of a later 
date, and which preſerve their 
pyramidal form entire. Some 
have been ſo far mouldered down 
by time as to have no other ap- 
pearance of a crater than a ſort of 
dimple or hollow on their rounded 


tops, others with only half or a 


third part of their cone ſtanding z 
the parts that are wanting having 
mouldered down, or perhaps been 
detached from them by earth- 
quakes, which are here very fre- 
quent. All, however, have been 
evidently raiſed by exploſion 3 and 
I believe, upon examination, many 
of the whimſical ſhapes of moun- 
tains in other parts of the world 
would prove to have been occaſion- 
ed by the fame natural operations. 
I obſerved that theſe mountains 
were generally in lines or ridges ; 
they have moſtly a fracture on one 
fide, the ſame as in the httle 
mountains raiſed by exploſion on 
the ſides of Veſuvius, of which 
there are eight or nine. This frac- 
ture is occaſioned by the lava's 
forcing its way out, which opera- 
tion I have deſcribed in my ac- 
count of the laſt eruption of Ve- 
ſuvius. Whenever I ſhall meer 
with a mountain, in any part of 
the world, whoſe form is regular- 
ly conical, with a hollow crater 
on its top, and one fide . 1 
_ ſha 


| 


* 
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ſhall be apt to decide ſuch a moun- 


tain's haying been formed by an 
0 


eruption, as both bn Etna and Ve- 
ſuvius the mountains formed by ex- 


ploſion are without exception ac- 


cording to this deſcription: but to 
return to my narrative. 5 

After having feaſted our eyes 
with the glorious proſpect above- 
mentioned (for which, as Spartian 
tells us, the emperor Adrian was 
at the trouble * aſcending Etna), 
we looked into the great crater, 


which, as near as we could judge, 


is about two miles and a half in 
circumference; we did not think 
it ſafe to go round and meaſure it, 


as ſome parts ſeemed to be very 


tender ground. The inſide of the 


crater, which is incruſted with ſalts 
and ſulphurs like that of Veſuvius, 


is in the form of an inverted hol- 


low cone, and its depth nearly an- 


ſwers to the height of the little 
mountain that crowns the great 
volcano, The ſmoak, iſſuing ab- 


undantly from the fides and bot- 
tom, prevented our ſeeing quite 


down ; but the wind clearing away 


. the ſmoak from time to time, I ſaw 


this inverted cone contracted almoſt 


to a point; and, from repeated ob- 


ſervations, I dare ſay, that, in all 
volcanos, the depth of the craters 
will be found to correſpond nearly 
to the height of the conical moun- 
tains of cinders which uſually crown 
them: in ſhort, I loak upon the 
craters as a ſort of ſuſpended fun- 
nels, under which are vaſt caverns 
and abyſſes. The formation of 
ſuch conical mountains with their 


craters are eaſily accounted for, by 


the fall of the ſtones, cinders, and 
aſhes, emitted at the time of an 


eruption. 


The ſmoak of Etna, though ve- 


ry ſulphureous, did not appear to 


me {vb fetid and diſagreeable 4 
that of Veſuvius; but our guide 
told me that its quality varies, as 
I know that of Veſuvius does; ac- 
cording to the quality of the mat- 
ter then in motion within; The 
air was ſd vety pure and keen in 
the whole upper region of Etna, 


and particularly in the moſt ele- 


vated parts of it; that we had a 
difficulty in reſpiration, and that, 
independent of the ſulphureous 
vapour. I brought two barome- 
ters and a thermometer with me 
from Naples, intending to have 
left one with a perſon at the foot 
of the mountain, whilſt we made 
our obſervations with the other, 
at ſun-riſing, on the ſummit; but 
one barometer was unluckily 
ſpoilt at ſea, and I could find no 
one expert enough at Catania to 


repair it; what is extraordinary, 
I do not recolle& having ſeen a 


barometer in any part of Sicily. 
At the foot of Etna, the 24th, 
when we made our firſt obſerva- 


tion, the quickſilver ſtood at 27 


degrees 4 lines; and the 26th, at 
the moſt elevated point of the vol- 
cano, it was at 18 deprees 10 lines: 


The thermometer, on the firſt ob- 


ſervation at the foot of the moun- 
tain was at 84 degrees, and on the 


ſecond at the crater at 56. The 


weather had not changed in any 


reſpe&, and was equally fine and 
clear, the 24th and 26th. We 


found it difficult to manage our 
barometer in the extreme cold and 
high wind on the top 
but, from the moſt exact obſerva- 
tions we could make, in our cir- 
cumſtances, the reſult was 43 
abovementioned: The canon at- 
ſured me, that the perpendicular 
height of mount Etna is ſome- 
thing more than three Italian 

| | miles, 
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of Etna; 


ma we 
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miles, and I verily believe it is 
ſo. | 
After having paſſed at leaſt three 
hours on the crater, we deſcended, 
and went to a riſing ground, about 
a mile diſtant from the upper 
mountain we had juſt left, and ſaw 
there ſome remains of the founda- 
tion of an ancient building ; it 1s 
of brick, and ſeems to have been 
ornamented with white marble, 


many fragments of which are ſcat- 


tered about. It is called the Phi- 
loſopher's Tower, and is ſaid to 
have been inhabited by Empedo- 
cles. As the ancients uſed to ſa- 
criſice to the celeſtial gods on the 


top of Etna, it may very well be 


the ruin of a temple that ſerved for 
that purpoſe. From hence we went 
a little further over the inclined 
plain abovementioned, and ſaw the 


evident marks of a dreadful tor- 


rent of hot water that came out 
of the great crater at the time of 
an eruption of lava in the year 
1755, and upon which phænome- 
non the canonico Recupero, our 
guide, has publiſhed a diſſertation. 
Luckily this torrent did not take 
its courſe over the inhabited parts 


of the mountain, as a like acci- 


dent on mount Veſuvius in 1631 
ſwept away ſome towns and vil- 
lages in its neighbourhood, with 
thouſands of their inhabitants. 
The common received opinion is, 
that theſe eruptions of water pro- 


ceed from the volcanos ng a 


communication with the ſea: but 
I rather believe them to proceed 
merely from depoſitions of rain- 
water in ſome of the inward cavi- 
ties of them. We likewiſe ſaw 
from hence the whole courſe of an 
ancient lava, the moſt conſidera- 
le as to its extent of any known 
ere: it ran into the ſea near Ta- 


79 
ormina, which is not leſs than 
thirty miles from the crater whence 
it iſſued, and is in many parts 
fifteen miles in breadth, As the 
lavas of Etna are very commonly 
fifteen and twenty miles in length, 
ſix or ſeven in breadth, and fifty 
feet or more in depth, you may 
judge, ur, of tae 8 quan- 
tities of matter emitted in a great 
eruption of this mountain, and of 
the vaſt cavities there muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be within its bowels. The 
moſt extenſive lavas of Veſuvius 
do not exceed ſeven miles in 
length: the operations of nature 
on the one mountain and the other 
are certainly the ſame; but on 
mount Etna, all are upon a great 
ſcale. As to the nature and qua- 
lity of their lavas, they are much 
the ſame; but I think thoſe of 
Etna rather blacker, and in 
ral more porous, than thoſe of 
Veſuvius. In the parts of Etna 
that we went over I ſaw no ſtratas 
of pumice-ſtones, which are fre- 


quent near Veſuvius, and cover 


the ancient city of Pompeia; but 
our guide told us, that there are 
ſuch in other parts of the moun- 
tain. I ſaw ſome ſtratas of what 
is called here Tuffa; it is the ſame 
that covers Herculaneum, and that 
compoſes moſt of the high grounds 
about Naples: it is upon exami- 
nation a mixture of ſmall pumice- 
ſtones, aſhes, and fragments of 


lava, which is by time hardened 


into a fort of ſtone, In ſhort, I 
found, with reſpect to the matter 
erupted, nothing on mount Etna 


that Veſuvius does not produce; 


and there certainly is a much greater 
variety in the erupted matter and 
lavas of the latter, than of the for- 
mer: both abound with pyrites 
and cryſtallizations, or rather vi- 

| | tri- 


ne- 
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trifications. The ſea ſhore at the 
foot of Etna, indeed, abounds with 
amber, of which there is none 
found at the foot of Veſuvius. 
At preſent there is a much greater 
quantity of ſulphur and ſalts on 
the top of Veſuvius than on that 
of Etna; but this circumſtance 
varies according to the degree of 
fermentation within, and our guide 
aſſured me he had ſeen greater 
quantities on Etna at other times. 


In our way back to Catania, the 


canon ſhewed me a little hill co- 
vered with vines, which belonged 
to the jeſuits, and, as is well at- 
teſted, was undermined by the lava 
in the year 1669, and tranſported 


half a mile from the place where it 
ſtood, without having damaged the 


vines 
In great eruptions of Etna, the 
ſame ſort of lightening, as deſcrib- 


ed in my account of the laſt erup- 


tion of Veſuvius, has been fre- 
quently ſeen to iſſue from the ſmoak 
of its great crater. The ancients 
took notice of the ſame phænome- 
non; for Seneca (lib. ii. Quæſt. 
Nat.) ſays, — Etna aliquando 


** multo1gne abundavit, ingentem 


vim arenæ urentis effudit, in- 
** yolutus eſt dies pulvere, popu- 
4 loſque ſubita nox terruit, z//o 
«© tempore aiunt plurima fuiſſe toni- 
« trua & fulmina.” 


Till the year 252 of Chriſt, the 


chronological accounts of the erup- 
tions of Etna are very imperfect; 
but as the veil of St. Agatha was 
in that year firſt oppoſed to check 
the violence of the torrents of lava, 
and has ever ſince been produced 
at the time of great eruptions, the 
miracles attributed to its influence, 
having been carefully recorded by 
the prieſts, have at leaſt preſerved 
the dates of ſuch eruptions. The 
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relicks of St. Januarius have ren. 
dered the ſame ſervice to the lovers 


of natural hiſtory, by recording the 


＋ eruptions of Veſuvius. I find, 
y the dates of the eruptions of 
Etna, that it 1s as irregular and 
uncertain in its operations as Ve. 
ſuvius. The laſt eruption was in 
1766. 

On our return from Meſſina to 
Naples, we were becalmed three days 
in the midſt of the Lipari Iſlands, 
by which we had an opportunity of 
ſeeing that they have all been evi. 
dently formed by exploſion : one 
of them, called Vulcano, is in the 
ſame ſtate as the Solfaterra. Strom- 
boli is a volcano, exiſting in all its 
force, and, in its form of courſe, 


v. 


is the moſt pyramidal of all the 


Lipari Iſlands : we ſaw it throw up 
red-hot ſtones from its crater fre- 
quently, and ſome {mall ſtreams of 
lava iſſued from its fide, and ran 
into the ſea. This volcano differs 


from Etna and Veſuvius, by its 
continually emitting fire, and ſel- 


dom any lava: notwithſtanding its 
continual exploſions, this iſland is 
inhabited, on one fide, by about 
an hundred families. | 
Theſe, as well as I can recolled, 
are all the obſervations that I made 
with reſpe& to volcanos, in my 
late curious tour of Sicily; and! 


ſhall be very happy ſhould the com- 


munication of them afford you, or 


any of our countrymen (lovers of 
natural hiſtory) ſatisfaction or eu- 
tertainment. 


I am, fir, 
with great regard and eſteem, 
your moſt obedient | 
humble ſervant, 
WM. HAMILTON. 


: A Lei- 


N, 


er- 
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A Letter on a Camelopardalis found 
about the Cape of Good Hope, 
from Capt. Carteret io Matthew 
Maty, M. D. Sec. R. S. 


[Read Jan. 25, 170. ] 

On board of the Swallow, Deptford, 

20th April, 1769. n 
Ncloſed I have ſent you the draw- 
1 ing of a Camelopardalis, as it 
was taken off, from life, of one 
near the Cape of Good Hope. I 
mall not attempt here to give you 
any particular deſcription of this 


ſcarce and curious animal, as it 
is much better known to you than 


it can be to me; but from its ſcar- 
city, as I believe none have been 


ſeen in Europe ſince Julius Cæ- 


far's time (when I think there 
were two of them at Rome), I ima- 
gine, a more certain knowledge of 
its reality, will not be diſagreeable 
to you. As the exiſtence of this 
fine animal has been doubted by 
many, if you think it may afford 
any pleaſure to the curious, you 
will make what uſe of it you pleaſe. 
The preſent governor of the Cape 


of Good Hope has ſent out parties 


of men on inland diſcoveries, ſome 
of which have been abſent from 


eighteen months to two 780 in 
which traverſe they have diſcovered 


many curioſities, which it is to be 
hoped they will in convenient time 
communicate to the world. One 
of theſe parties croſſtd many moun- 


tains and plains, in one of which 
they found two of theſe creatures, 


but they only caught the young 
one; they endeavoured to bring 
him alive to the Cape Town, but 
unfortunately it died. They took 


off his ſkin, which they brought as a 
confirmation of the truth, and it 
has been ſent to Holland“. Theſe 
particulars I got from Mr. Bar- 
rawke, firſt ſecretary to the Dutch 
company at that place, in the pre- 
ſence of the 3 i 
I am, irs 
Your moſt humble; 
moſt obedient ſervant, 
| Ph. CARTERET; 


Dimenſions of a Male Cameloparda- 
lis, Killed in a journey made in the 
year 1761, through the country of 
a tribe of Hottentots, catled the 
Mamacquas, vix. | 
OR | | feet inchs 

Length of the head. 18 

Height of the fore-leg from 
the lower to the higher 
point, . 8 

From the upper part of the 
fore- leg to the top of the 
headd,, 


10 


- 


From the upper part of the 


fore-leg to the upper 

part of the hind-leg, 5 6 
From the upper part of the _ 

hind-leg to the tail, 1 6 
Height of the hind- leg from 

the upper to the lower 

VVV 


Extrat from a Letter aurott by 
Charles Douglas, E/; F. R. S. 
then Captain of his Majeſty's Shif 
the Emerald, (in 1769) to the 
Reyal Society; containing ſome part 

F the Obſervations he made in 
Lapland. En gh | 

TURING my ſtay in Lap⸗ 

land, I made all the enquiry 
poſſible as to the exiſtence of the 
aquatic animals, called Kraakens; 


»The animal deſcribed in this letter is now in the cabinet of Natural His 


whoſe 


tory at Leyden, where I have ſeen it this year, M. Marx. 


Ver MV. 
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Pontoppidan) appear to me to be 
far beyond the ſcale of nature; 
but I never met with any perſon 


who had either talked with, or 


Heard of, any one living, who had 
ſeen any ſuch monſters; on the 
_ contrary, the moſt intelligent ſaid, 
they believed ſuch never exiſted 
otherwiſe thati in imagination. 
But with regard to the Stoor 
Worms (which I have oftener 


heard called Sea Worms by the Nor- 
wegians), thoſe who totally diſcre- 


dited the exiſtence of the Kraa- 
kens told me, they believed them 
really to exiſt : and a few days be- 


fore I left the North Cape, the 
Daniſh miſſionary of Porſanger diſ- 


trict did me the favour, cloſely to 
interrogate the maſter of a Nor- 
weglan veſſel, who appeared to me 
to be by much the moſt knowing 


man in his ſtation I had met with 
in Lapland, as to thoſe ſtupendous 


worms, as they are called. He 
ſaid, that about fix years before, 
he had ſeen three of them at once 
off Bergen, floating upon the ſur- 
face of the ſea, twelve parts of the 
back of the largeſt appearing above 
water; each part being in length 
about ſix feet, with the intervals 
of the ſame length, ſo that upon 
the whole he judged the animal 
could not be leſs than twenty- 
five fathoms long, and about one 
In thickneſs. He did not pretend 
to aſcertain the dimenſions of the 
other two, further than their being 
fmaller than the one thus 1mper- 


fectly deſcribed, and added, that 


four years before he ſaw thoſe laſt 
he had (near the ſame coaſt) ſeen 
a large one, but could ſay nothing 
particular as to its ſize. What 
degree of credit is due to this 
man's account, I ſubmit to the 
judgment of the learned Society. 
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whoſe dimenſions (according to 


After much enquiry, I could 

learn nothing fatal cry touching 
the famous Whirlpool (called by 
the Norwegians and Dutch the 
Maal Stroom) lying between the 
iſlands of Lofoot, until I met with 
this intelligent perſon, who gave 
me ſome account thereof, in ſub- 
ſtance as follows; viz. That at 
high water it is perfectly ſmooth 
and ſafe to paſs over; but as the 
tide, either ebb or flood, gathers 
ſtrength, it becomes in proportion 
exceedingly agitated and dange- 
rous, which extreme agitation and 
whirling, I preſume, muſt be ow- 
ing to the unevenneſs of the rocky 
bottom, over which the current 
rolls with vaſt rapidity, being con- 
fined in a natrow paſlage ; for 


this Norwegian told me, that at 


very low water, ſharp pointed 
rocks, reaching then above the 
ſurface, have been ſeen between 
the iſlands: above-mentioned. No 
wonder then, that ſuch veſſels 
may have been turned upſide 


down, as may have been drawn 


by the tide, in its moſt rapid ſtate, 
into this gulph. The ſimple agi- 
tation of the water would ſuffici- 
ently account indeed for the loſs of 
open boats. Imperfect as it is, in 
my humble opinion, this account 
if true, which I believe it to be, 
unravels in ſome meaſure, the 
myſtery of the Norwegian whirl- 
pool; which I however regret, not 
having myſelf, conſiſtently with 
my orders, had it in my power 
minutely to examine. 
The foregoing 1s, with great 
deference and reſpect, preſented, 
by the Royal Society's 
Moſt humble 
and moſt obedient ſervant, 
CnA. DouGLas: 


A Let- 
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| Letier to Dr. William Watſon, 


F. R. S. giving ſome account of 


tze Manna Tree, and of the Ta- 


rantula By Dominico Cirillo, 
M. D. Profeſſor of Natural Hij- 
tory at the Univer/ity of Naples. 


[Read April 26, 1770.] 
London, Feb. 4, 1770. 


S ſome natural productions of 
our warm Neapolitan cl1- 
mate ſeemed to engage your curio- 
ſity, to know the particular facts 
relating to ſome of them, and as I 
had an opportunity of examining 
every ſpot of the kingdom of Na- 
ples and Sicily, in the year 1766 3 


I hall try to communicate to you 


the obſervations I made upon two 
very curious and intefeſting ſub- 
jets, viz. the Manna tree and the 
Tarantula, My misfortune is, 
that I have not my papers with 
nie, which would have enabled me 
to give a more full and ſatisfactory 


account: but, however, I flatter 
myſelf, I ſhall be able to trace out 
what is more eſſential and material 


to the purpoſe. SONY | 
The' Manna tree, commonly 
called Ornus by the botaniſts, is a 


kind of aſh-tree, and is to be 


found under the name of Fraxinus 
Orzus, in Linneus' Sp. Plant. I 
hall ſay but very little concerning 
the botanic deſcription of this tree, 
becauſe it has been given by all 


the writers; and I ſhall only ob- 


ſerve, that this kind of fraxinus is 
very eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the 
common fraxinus five fraxinus ex- 
cel lar, by the leaves, which are 
round at the top, /ubrotunda, in- 
tegerrima, This tree very ſeldom 
Srows to a conſiderable height, 
nor does it acquire a conſiderable 
alk; in general it is from 10 to 


20 feet high, the trunk is com- 
monly of 5 or 6 inches in diameter, 
and the branches are pretty nume- 
rous, and irregularly ſpread : theſe _ 
dimenſions, however, vary, if theſe 
trees are not crowded together, and 
have more liberty of growth. The 
Manna tree is common, not only 
in Calabria and Sicily, but alſo on 
ths famous mountain Garganus, 
ſituated near the old town of Sy- 
pontum upon the Adriatic; and 
is mentioned even by Horace as an 
inhabitant of that mountain, 

« Aut Aquilonibus querceta 

« Gargani laborant 
“Aut foliis viduantur Orni.“ 
In all the woods near Naples the 

Manna tree is to be found very of- 


ten; but, for want of cultivation, 


1t never produces any manna, and 
is rather a ſhrub than a tree. The 
manner, in which the manna 1s 
obtained from the Ornus, though 

very ſimple, has been yet very 
much miſunderſtood by all thoſe 
who travelled in the kingdom of 
Naples; and among other things 
they ſeem to agree, that the beſt. 
and pureſt manna is obtained from 
the leaves of the tree ; but this, L 
believe, is an opinion taken from 
the doctrine of the ancients, and 
received as an inconteſtable obſer- 
vation, without conſulting nature. 
I never ſaw ſuch a kind, and all 
thoſe who are employed in the ga- 
thering of the manna, know of 
none that comes from the leaves. 

The manna is generally of too 


kinds; not on account of the in- 


trinſic quality of them being diffe- 
rent, but only becauſe they are got 
in a different manner. In order 


to have the manna, thoſe who have 
the management of the woods of 
the Orni in the month of July and 
8 2 


Auguſt, 
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but the 


dry and warm, make an oblong 
inciſion, and take off from the bark 


of the tree about three inches in 
length, and two in breadth ; they 


leave the wound open, and by de- 


grees the manna runs out, and is 


almoſt ſuddenly thickened to its 
proper. conſiſtence, and is found 
adhering to the bark of the tree. 
This manna, which is collected in 
baſkets, and goes under the name 
of nanna graſſa, 15 put in a dry 
place, becauſe moiſt and wet places 
will ſoon diſſolve it again. This 


firſt kind is often in large irregu- 
lar pieces of a brownith colour, 


and frequently 1s full of duſt and 
other impurities. But when the 
people want to have a very fine 
manna, they apply to the inciſion 


of the bark, thin ſtraw, or ſmall 


bits of ſhrubs, ſo that the manna, 
in coming out, runs upon thoſe 


bodies, and is collected in a ſort of 
regular tubes, which give it the 


name of manna in cannoli, that is, 
manna in tubes : this ſecond kind 


15 more eſteemed, and always pre- 
ferred to the other, becauſe it is 


free and clear. There is indeed a 


third kind of manna, which is 


not commonly to be met with, and 
which I have ſeen after I left Ca- 


labria : it is very white, like ſu- 
gar; but as it is rather for curio- 


fity than for uſe, I ſhall. ſay no 


more of it. The two ſorts of man- 


na already mentioned undergo no 
kind of preparation whatſoever, 
before they are exported ; ſome- 
times they are finer, particularly 


the manna graſſa, and ſometimes 


very ugh and full of impurities ; 
\eapolitans have no inter- 
eſt in adulterating the manna, be- 


cauſe they always have a great deal 


more than what they generally ex- 
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Auguſt, when the weather 1s very 


port ; and if manna 1s kept in the 
magazines, it receives often ver 
great hurt by the Southern winds, 
ſo common in our part of the 
world. The changes of the wea- 
ther produce a ſudden alteration 
in the time that the manna is 
to be gathered ; and, for this rea- 
ſon, when the ſummer is rainy, 
the manna 1s always very ſcarce and 
very bad. 

With regard to the uſe we make 
of manna in the practice of phy- 
ſic, I believe it is of very little 
conſequence; for it cannot be em- 
ployed alone as a cathartic, be- 
cauſe you muſt give a conſiderable 
doſe in order to obtain a tolerable 
operation; it is commonly pre- 
ſcribed for children, who ſooner 
take it becauſe it is ſweet, and 
ſometimes is given in colds and 
coughs : the generality of the phy- 
ſicians at Naples often give manna 
and falts to keep the body open in 
the beginning of many fevers, in 
which there is a foulneſs of the 
prime vie. We do not give ary 
preference to the manna, in any 
particular caſe, and rather coniider 
it as an article of trade than a 

very uſeful medicine. 
After this ſhort account of the 
manna, according to my promiſe, 
I ſhall give you a little of the hil- 
tory of the Tarantula, becauſe 1 
have had an opportunity of ex- 
mining the effects of this animal, 
in the province of Taranto, where 
it is found in great abundance : 
but I am afraid I ſhall have noth- 
ing more to ſay, than that the ſur- 
prizing cure of the bite of the Ta- 
rantula, by muſic, has not the 
leaſt truth in it; and that it 15 on- 
ly an invention of the people, who 
want to get a little money, by dan- 
cing when they ſay the tarantiſm 
begins. 
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begins. J make no doubt but 


ſometimes the heat of the climate 
contributes very much to warm 
their imagination, and to throw 
them into a delirium, which may 
be in ſome meaſure cured by mu- 
fic : but ſeveral experiments have 
been tried with the Tarantula ; 
and neither men nor animals, af- 


ter the bite, have had any other 


complaint, but a very trifling in- 
flammation upon the part, like 
thoſe produced by the bite of a 
ſcorpion, which go off by them- 
ſelves without any danger at all. 
In Sicily, where the ſummer 1s ſtill 
warmer than in any part of the 


kingdom of Naples, the Taran- 


tula is never dangerous, and mu- 
fic is never employed for the cure 


of the pretended tarantiſm. It is 


no doubt very extraordinary, that - 


a man of ſenſe, and a phyſician 
of great learning, as Baglivi, 
ſhould have been ſatisfied with the 


account of this diſorder ; and that 


inſtead of examining the fact by 
experiments, he ſhould rather have 


tried to explain it: but even phi- 


loſophers like very much to meet 
with wonderful and extraordinary 
things, and though they are againſt 
all reaſon, ſtill they want them to 


be true, and endeavour to find out 
the cauſe of them. Every year this 
ſurprizing diſorder loſes ground; 
and I am 
very little while it will entirely 
The Neapolitan 


perſuaded, that in a 


loſe its credit. 
Phyſicians all look upon the Ta- 


rantula in the ſame light, particu- 


larly after the ingenious book 


wm on this ſubje&, by the 
learned Dr. Serao, who, by vari- 


ous experiments, has proved, that 
the bite of the Tarantula never 


produced any bad effects, and that 


muſic never had any thing to do 
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with it. The natural hiſtory and 
the deſcription of this ſpider is ſo 
well known, that I think it quite 


unneceſſary to enter into any far- 
ther particulars relating to it. 


I hope I ſhall be able to ſend 
you, 1n a few months, ſome of my 
obſervations upon mount Etna, 
and ſeveral curious things con- 


cerning the natural hiſtory, both 
of Sicily and Calabria; I am in 


the mean time, 
Your moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 


Dowinico Cir1LlLo, 


—— — 


Account of ſome Bones found in the 
Rock of Gibraltar, ia a Letter 
from John Boddington, E/q; to 
Dr. William Hunter, F. R. 8. 
with ſome Remarks from Dr. Hun- 
ter, in a Letter to Dr. Matthew 
Maty, M. D. Sec. R. S8. 
[Read Feb. 1, 1770.} 
Dear Sir, | 
| Beg your acceptance of a piece 
of the rock of Gibraltar, which 
my friend Colonel Green, chief 
engineer of that garriſon, has 
brought from thence, and given to 
me as a natural curioſity : it ap- 
pears to me a very extraordinary 


one indeed; therefore, I ſhall at- 


tempt to explain to you the man- 
ner of &ſcovering it, and leave the 
reſt to your better judgment. 

You muſt know then, fir, that 


Gibraltar is always attended to 


with great circumſpection. The 
city, town, and fortification are all 
upon a rock, and ſand ; of which 
the whole peninſula 1s compoſed : 


G3 as 
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as nature changes the face of the 
rock, the engineers have a watch- 
ful eye to apply art in forming the 
defences where nature fails ; a par- 
ticular inſtance of which happened 
in the courſe of the preſent year, 
by the craggy part of the rock fall- 
ing away, ſo as to admit the pro- 
bability of an entrance into the 
fortification ; to obſtruct which, the 
wall was erected 70 feet diſtant 
from the ſea ſhore, and 57 feet per- 
3 above high water mark. 
n blowing up the rock to make 
way for the foundation of the ſaid 
wall, there was diſcovered conſi- 
derable quantities of petrified bones, 
as yop may perceive upon examin- 
ing the piece of rock, which you 


may be certain was taken from the 
ſpot by Colonel Green, and has. 


been in the poſſeſſion of no perſon 
but Kimſelf, till delivered to, 


Dear Sir, 
| Your much obliged, 
and moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 


Tower J. BonpINGTON. 
17 Dec. 1769. „„ 


Dear Sir, 
are in my poſſeſſion, I find that 
they are not, what I, at firſt, took 
them to be, human bones, but thoſe 
of ſome quadrupede. I diſcovered 
this, with my brother's aſſiſtance, 
by clearing the teeth of the cruſt 
that covered them, ſo as to fee their 
ſhape more diſtinctly. „ 


Y the examination of two pieces 


The two maſſes of bones are 


blended with pieces of the marble, 
of which the 'whole rock of Gi- 
braltar, as I am informed, is com- 
poſed; and all the conſtituent pieces 


of the rock of Gibraltar, which 


amphibious animal an 
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are cemented ſtrongly together with 
a browniſn · coloured calcareous cry- 
ſtallization, or ſtalactite. Where 
the interſtices are large, there are 
vacant ſpaces: and the ſurfaces of 
all ſuch cavities are covered with 
granulated cryſtallization about; 
of an inch thick. | | 

This cryſtallized cruſt, no doubt, 
was depoſited from the water paſ- 
ſing through the cavern in which 
the bones had been lodged ; and 


by ſoaking through the porous ſub- 


ſtance of every bone, the water had 
likewiſe depoſited a cruſt of the 
ſame nature, but much thinner, on 
all the internal ſurfaces of the hol- 
low and ſpungy bones. The bones 
were not in any other ſenſe petri- 
bed, , 55 


| Dear fir, | 
moſt faithfully yours, 
Wu. HunTEs, 


6 


— 


An Account of the- Amphibious Ani: | 


mals at Falkland's Iſlands ; from 
Pernety's Hiſtorical Journal. 


T HERE are three kinds 
of amphibious animals very 
commonly found on theſe Iſlands; 
ſea-wolves, fea-lions, and pen- 
guins. I have ſaid ſomething of 
each of theſe ; but ſhould add, 
with regard to the ſecond, that the 
name of /za-lion does not fo pro- 


perly belong to thoſe J have de- 


ſcribed, (and of which the author 
of Admiral Anſon's Voyage treats 
Pretty largely) as to another ſpe- 
cies, in which the hair that covers 
the back part of the head, neck 
and ſhoulders, is at leaſt as long 
as the hair of a goat, It gives this 
alr of e- 
ſemblance 


) 
4 
7 
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ſemblance to the common lion of 


the foreſt, excepting the difference 


of fize. Thc ſea- lions of the kind 
I ſpeak of, are twenty-five feet in 
length, and from nineteen to twen- 
ty in their greateſt circumference. 
In other reſpe&s they reſemble the 
ſea-lions. Thoſe of the ſmall kind 
have a head reſembling a maſtiff's 
with cloſe cropt ears, : 
The teeth of the ſea-lions which 
have manes, are much larger and 
more ſolid than thoſe of the reſt. 
In theſe all the teeth which are in- 


ſerted into the jaw-bone are hollow, 


They have only four large ones, 


two in the lower and two in the 
upper; jaw. The reft are not even 


ſo large as thoſe of a horſe. I 


brought home one belonging to the 
true ſea-lion, which is at leaſt three 


inches in diameter, and 7 in length, 
though not one of the largeſt. We 
counted twenty-two of the ſame 
ſort in the jaw-bone of one of theſe 
lions where five or ſix were want - 


ing. They were intirely ſolid, and 
projected ſcarce more than an inch, 


or an inch and an half beyond their 
ſockets. They are nearly equal in ſo- 
lidity to flint, and are of a dazzling 
white. Several of our ſeamen took 
them for white flints when they 
found them upon the ſhore. I 
could not even perſuade them that 


they were not real flints, except 


by rubbing them againſt each o- 

ther, or breaking ſome pieces off, 

to make them : 

exhaled the ſame ſmell as bones 

and ivory do when they are rubbed 

or ſcraped. 3 : 
Theſe ſea-lions that have manes, 


are not more miſchievous or formi- 


dable than the others. They are 
equally unwieldy and heavy in 

eir motions ; and are rather diſ- 
poſed to avoid than to fall upon 


_ abſolutely diſagreeable. 


enſible that they 


thoſe who attack them. Both 
kinds live upon fiſh, and water- 
fowl, which they catch by ſur- 
prove, and upon graſs. 'They bring 
orth and ſuckle their young ones 
among the corn-flags, where they 
retire at night, and continue to 
give them ſack till they are large 
enough to $0 to ſea, In the even- 
ing you ſee them aſſembling in 
herds upon the ſhore, and calling 
their dams in cries ſo much like 
lambs, calves and goats, that, 
unleſs apprized of it, you would 
eaſily be deceived. The tongue 
of theſe animals is very good eat- 


ing: we preferred it to that of an 


ox or calf, For a trial we cut off 
the tip of the tongue hanging out 
of the mouth of one of theſe lions 


which was juſt killed. About fix- 


teen or eighteen of us eat each a 
pretty large piece, and we all 
thought it ſo good, that we regret- 
ted we could nat cut more of it. 
"Tis ſaid that their fleſh is not 
I have 
not taſted it: but the oil which is 
extracted from their greaſe 1s of 
great uſe, This oil is extracted 
two ways; either by cutting the 


fat in pieces and melting it in 


large cauldrons upon the fire; or 
by cutting it in the ſame manner 
upon hurdles, or pieces of board, 
and expoſing them to the ſun, or 
only to the air: this greaſe diſ- 
ſolves of itſelf, and runs into veſ- 
ſels placed underneath to receive 
it. Some of our ſeamen pretended 
that this laſt ſort of oil, when it 
is freſh, is very good for kitchen 


uſes: this, as well as the other, 


is commonly uſed for dreſſing lea- 
ther, for yefſels, and for lamps. 
It is preferred to that of the 
whale: it is always clear, and 
leaves no ſediment, 


. The 
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The ſkins of the ſea-lions are 
uſed chiefly in making portman- 
teaus, and in covering trunks, 
When they are tanned, they have 
A grain almoſt like Morocco, They 
are not ſo fine, but are leſs liable 
to tear, and keep freſh a longer 
time. They make good ſhoes and 
boots, which, when well ſeaſoned, 
are water-proof, : 

The Penguin is ſo ſingular an a- 
nimal, that it is not eaſy to ſay to 
what genus or ſpecies it belongs. 
It has a bill like a bird, and fea- 
thers; but they are ſo fine and ſo 
unlike common feathers, that they 
have properly the appearance of 
hair as fine as ſilk, even when you 
are near enough to examine and 
touch them. You can only be 
convinced of the contrary by pluck- 
ing one of them, upon which you 
dif over the barrel and feathers of 
a quill. Inſtead of wings it has 
two fins, which are articulated in 


the ſame manner as the wings of 


birds, and are covered with very 
ſmall feathers which might be ta- 
ken for ſcales. At firſt fight it 
appears to have no thighs, and its 
feet, which are rough hke thoſe of 
geeſe, ſeem to come out directly 
rom the body on each {ide of the 
tail, which is nothing more than a 
continuation of the feathers, near- 
Iy in the ſame manner as in ducks, 
but much ſhorter. 'The neck, the 
back, and the fins are of a bluiſh 
grey, blended throughout with a 


pearl-coloured grey. The belly 


down from the neck is whites. The 
old ones have a white ftripe round 
their eyes mixed with yellow, 
which is not unlike ſpectacles, 
From thence this ſtripe extends on 
both ſides along the neck, where it 
is ſometimes double, and paſling 
cloſe to the fins, terminates at the 


themſelves in holes 
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feet which are of a darkiſh prey, 


and have very thick toes. Its 
noiſe. is like the braying of an az, 
Its aſpect and its motion are diffe- 
rent from that of birds. It walks 
ypright, with its head and body 
erect, like a man. At the di. 
tance of an hundred paces, you 
would take it for one of the chil. 
dren of the choir in his habit, 
The largeſt of thoſe we have ta- 
ken may be about two fect ten in- 
ches Rigg. 

They live among the corn-flags 
like the ſea-wolves, and earth 
like foxes, 
They ſuffer one to come ſo near 
them without ſtirring, that one 
may kill them with a flick, As 
you approach them, they look at 
you, turning their, head to the 
right and then to the left, as if 
they made a jeſt of you, and mut- 


tered ironically Vat a fine fellow 


have we got here | They ſometime; 
retreat when you are five or fix feet 
from them, and run pretty much 
like a gooſe. If they are ſurpriſed 
and attacked, they run in upon 
you, and endeavour to defend 
themſelves by ſtriking at your legs 
with their bills; they have recourſe 
to ftratagem to gain their point, 
and pretending to retreat ſideways, 
turn back in an inſtant, and bite 
ſo hard that they take the piece 
out, if you have nothing to ſecure 

our legs. They are uſually ſeen 
in flocks, ſometimes to the num- 
ber of forty, ranged in order of 
battle, and eye you as you paſs at 
the diſtance of twenty paces. 
Their fleſh is black, and has rather 
a perfumed taſte. We ate of them 
ſeveral times in ragouts, which we 
found to be as good as thoie made 
of a hare. We took off the ſcins 
from ſeveral, with a view of pre- 
DO By | ſerving 
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ſerving them, but they were ſo oily 
that we threw them into the ſea ; 
it was likewiſe their moulting- 
ſcaſon. I wrapped the ſkin of a 


young one in ſtraw, which is in 


very good preſervation: I have de- 
poſited it in the cabinet of natural 


curioſities belonging to the Abbey 
of St. Germain des Prés. | 

When they take to the water, 
and find it deep enough to cover 
their neck and. ſhoulders, they 


plunge into it, and {ſwim as quick 


as any fiſh, If they meet with 
any obſtacle, they ſpring four or 
five feet out of the water, and then 
plunge again, in order to purſue 
their courſe. Their dung exhibits 
only an exceeding. fine earth, of a 
yellowtih red, 1nterſperſed with 
imall ſhining points like mica ; it 
might be taken for the Lapis for- 


tuitus. 


[To illuſtrate this account of the 


ſea-lions and wolves, as well as to 
ſhew the vaſt number of theſe ani- 
mals which the French met with 

on their landing at theſe iſlands, 


in 1764, we ſhall make ſome other 


extracts from different parts of the 
ſame author. - 

Meſf, Alexander Guyot and Ar- 
couet returned on board the fame 
evening in the yawl, having left 
M. Donat with the fiſhing-boat to 
join M. de Bougainville and his 
aſſociates. M. Guyot brought 
ſome buſtards, three young ſea- 
wolves with hair of a browniſh 


grey, and five ſea-lioneſſes. They 


Vere about ſeven feet long, and 
three and a half in circumference, 
omg their inteſtines were drawn. 
Theſe gentlemen had landed on a 


ſmall ifland, where they found a 
prodigious number of theſe ani- 
mals, and killed eight or nine 


hundred of them with ſticks. No 


head with a bludgeon, 
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other weapon is neceſſary on theſe 
occalions. A 1 5 blow with a 


bludgeon, three feet or three feet 
and a half long, aimed full at the 
noſe of theſe animals, knocks them 
down, and kills them on the ſpot. | 
This is not altogether the caſe 
with the ſea-lions: their ſize is 
prodigious, Our gentlemen en- 
countered two of them for a long 
time, with the ſame weapons, 
without being able to overcome 
them. They lodged three balls 
in the throat of one while he o- 
pened his mouth to defend him- 
ſelf, and three muſket ſhot in his 
body. The blood guſhed from the 
wounds like wine from a tap. 
However he crawled into the water 
and diſappeared. A ſailor attack- 
ed th2 other, and engaged him for 
a long time, ſtriking him on the 
without 
being able to knock him down: 
the ſailor fell down very near his 
antagoniſt, but had the dexterit7 
to recover himſelf at the inſtant 
the lion was going to gorge him. 
Had he once ſeized him, the man 
would infallibly have been loſt: 
the animal would have carried him 
into the water, as they uſually do 
their prey, and there feaſted upon 
him. In his retreat to the ſea this 
animal ſeized a penguin and de- 
voured him inſtantaneouſly, _ 
here are ſeveral kinds of ſea- 
lions and wolves; all whieh I have 
ſeen, The former, when at their 
full ſize, are from ten to twenty 
feet in length, and upwards : and 
from eight to fifteen in circumfe- 
rence. Their ſkin is covered with 
hair of a clear tan colour, or fal- 
low like a hind's, and as ſhort as 
that of a cow. The head is ſhap- 
ed like a maſtiff's, ſuppoſing the 
lips of the upper jaw were divided 
: : under 
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under the noſe like thoſe of a lion 
of the foreſt, and were not pendu- 
lous: and that the ears were crop- 
ped clofe to the head. I ſhall de- 
ſcribe them more fully after- 
wards. | 
The other ſpecies, which is not 
ſo large, has the ſame appearance; 
the 5 is rather rounder and 
ſhorter. Inſtead of fore-paws, it 
has two fins conſiſting of articula- 
tions, covered, as with a glove 
without fingers, with a very hard 
fin or membrane of a dark grey 
colour. Theſe articulations are 
not diſtinguiſhable on the outſide, 


and can only be diſcovered by diſ- 


ſecting the fin. The two hinder 
feet have viſible articulations like 
the fingers of the hand, five in 
number, and of unequal length. 
'Theſe fingers from the firſt to the 
third articulation are joined by the 
membrane: which afterwards di- 
vides itſelf, and runs along the 


| fide of each finger, in the ſame 


manner as the membrane in the 
feet of a diver or water-fowl, and 
extends much beyond each finger. 
Its feet are ſituated almoſt at the 
extremity of the body; where 
they form a kind of ſplit tail when 
they he down or are not in motion. 
Each toe is armed with a claw 
which 1s not ſharp, but rather pro- 
jecting, and of a black colour. 
Both kinds are bearded like ti- 
gers, and have thick ſtrait hairs 
directly over their eyes by way of 
eyebrows. The female appeared 
to have a longer and more graceful 
neck than the male; and had 
dugs. > 5 
In theſe animals the fat, which 
is white and flabby, is ſo redun- 
dant, that it is ſeveral inches thick 
between the ſkin and the fleſh. 


They are full of blood, which, 
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when they are deeply wounded, 
guſhes out with as much force a; 
when you open a vein in a fat 
perſon, | 
The animal which Meſſ. Donat 
and le Roy ſaw when they went on 
ſhore for greens, was probably a 
ſea-lion, of which I ſhall ſpeak af. 
terwards; though they deſcribed 
it with hanging ears, as long in 
proportion as thoſe of a ſpaniel. 
Such is the form and figure of 
the ſea-wolves which we 2 in 
ſome little iſlands in the bay where 
we anchored, Thoſe whoſe de- 
ſcription and haps admiral An- 


ſon has given are ſea-wolves of the 


larger kind. He calls them ſea- 
lions improperly for the reaſon 
hereafter aſſigned. | 
Theſe animals are all amphibi- 
ous, and moſt commonly pals the 
night and part of the day on ſhore. 
When you pierce the thickets of 
corn-flags, in which they make 
their retreats and where they form 
a kind of apartment, you almoſt 


always find them lying aſleep on 


the dry leaves of thoſe plants. 
When they are in the water, they e- 
very now and then raiſe their head 
and part of their neck above the ſur- 
face, and remain ſome time in 
this poſition, as if attentive to what 
is going forward. They make 3 
noiſe much reſembling the roaring 
of a lion: the young ones ſcem to 


utter a hollow ſound, ſometimes 


bleating like ſheep, ſometimes 
lowing like calves. The larger 
and the ſmaller kinds move hea- 
vily, and ſeem rather to drag 
themſelves along than to walk, 
but with as much expedition 25 
their bulk will allow. They live 
upon graſs, fiſh, and other ant 
mals when they come in their way. 
On the little iſland where our gen- 
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tlemen killed ſo many of theſe a- 
nimals, one of the females ſeized 
a penguin at the inſtant it fell by 
2 muſket-ſhot. The ſea ſhe-wolf 


carried it into the water, and de- 


voured it ſo entirely in a moment 
that nothing remained but a ſlip of 
ſkin floating on the ſurface. M. 
le Roy had, the day before, brought 
one of theſe penguins on board, 
which was at leaſt two feet and a 
half high. 

M. de St. Simon, one of the 
keeneſt of our ſportſmen, meeting 


with a ſea-wolf larger than any we 


had yet ſeen, near the creek where 
we diſcovered the turf, killed it 


inſtantly by a lucky ſhot, On his 


return he related his adventure at 
ſupper, aſſuring us that this ſea- 
wolf was ſo thick and long that 
our boat could not contain it. 
Every body thought the account 
exaggerated, But from the de- 
ſcription he gave of its figure, I 
began to think that it might pro- 
bably be of the ſpecies mentioned 
in admiral Anſon's voyage by the 
name of /ea-lions. | e 

Full of this idea, and being cu- 
rious to know the truth of the 


matter, I determined to go to the 
place the next day, being the 


z4th, with M. de St. Simon and 
two others. | 1 


When we came within ſome- 


thing more than a thouſand yards 


Ciſtance of this animal, it appear- 


ed like a ſmall hill, rifing from 
the level of the ground where it 


lay, M. de St. Simon added to 
the deception of our ſight, by point- 
ing out this pretended hill, telling 


us that the animal lay dead near 


it; ſo that we did not obſerve the 
lea. wolf till we were near enough 
to ſee it diſtinctly. On meaſuring 
we faund it nineteen feet and ſome 


inches long. We could not at that 
time meaſure its bulk, being un- 
able to raiſe or turn it in order to 
paſs a cord round it. 
After we had thoroughly exae 
mined it, M. de St. Simon led us to 
the borders of another creek, thir- 
ty paces from this ſpot, where 
there was a great quantity of corn- 
flags. On coming to the place, 
he fired at a ſea-wolf, no bigger 
than a very args calf, and killed 
it. We immediately heard on 
all ſides, from among theſe corn- 
flags, cries, reſembling the grunt- 
ing of hogs, the bellowing of 
bulls, the roaring of lions, ſuc- 
ceeded by a found like the blow- 
ing of the largeſt pipes of an organ. 
We could not help being rather 
alarmed ; but recollecting imme- 
diately that theſe different cries 
muſt proceed from theſe animals, 
and knowing that we might ap- 


proach them without danger, tak- 
ing care only to keep off about 


the diſtance of their length; we 
entered among theſe cornflags. 
M. de St. Siinon fired at a ſea-wolf 
which was neareſt to him. The 
ſhot entered an inch above his eye, 
the animal fell under the ſtroke, 
and died almoſt inſtantly. A 
fountain of blood 1fſued from the 
orifice, and ſpouted to the diſtance 
of at leaſt half a foot. More than 
thirty pints ran out in leſs than 


half a quarter of an hour. 


Thirty of theſe large ſea-wolves 
were lying two and ſometimes 


three in the ſame hole or pit, full 
of mud and dirt, where they wal- 


lowed like hogs. M. de St. Simon 
ſingled out ſuch as lay on dry 
ground, as it was more eaſy to re- 
move them when dead, and leſs 


_ troubleſome to ſkin them, in or- 


der to get their greaſe or lard for 
-.. | ng 


them ſucceſſively. Two others, 
rather larger than the reſt, being 
only wounded, though they had 
already loſt twenty pints of blood, 
had ſtrength enough left to get out 
of their holes, and eſcape to ſea, 
where we ſoon loſt ſight of them. 
The reſt which were not wounded 
remained quietly in their retreats, 


without ſhewing any ſigns of fear 


or rage. Only one of thoſe which 
were mortally wounded, in his laſt 


ſtruggles ſeized ſome of the corn- 


flags that ſurrounded him, tore 


them in pieces with his teeth, and 
ſcattered them about; but without 
bellowing or making any noiſe. 


An' Acadian who accompanied 
us ſkinned a young ſea-wolf, the 
Arſt that was killed, as well as 
two other ſmall ones which were 
killed after the largeſt. Theſe are 
of the ſame ſpecies with that which 
we took for a hillock. 'They are 


exactly the ſame monſtrous ani- 


mals, as are deſcribed by the au- 
thor of admiral Anſon's voyage, 


under the article of the iſland of 


Juan Fernandes, ſituated at a 


mall diſtance from the continent 
of Chili. The whole of his rela- 


tion is pretty near the truth, ex- 


cept that in theſe ſea-wolves, 


which he calls lions, the two feet 


are furniſned with toes having diſ- 


tinct articulations, but connected 


by a membrane or black pellicle, 
and that theſe toes are armed with 
Claws; a circumſtance wanting in 
the figure inſerted in the 100th 


page of that admiral's voyage. 


The leaſt of theſe large ſea- 


wolves which were killed by M. 


die St. Simon, was from fifteen to 


ſixteen feet in length. 
When they ſee any one approach 
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making oil. He killed eleven of them, they uſually raiſe themſelye; 
upon their paws or fins. They 


open their mouth wide enough 
to admit eafily a ball of a foot 


diameter; and "Rd it open in 
this manner, at the 


ame time fill. 
ing a kind of trunk they have upon 
their noſtrils with wind. This 
trunk is formed by the ſkin of the 
noſe itſelf; which ſubſides and re- 


mains empty when they ceaſe to 


bellow, or do not fill it with their 


breath. Their head is ſhaped like 


that of a ſhe-lion without ears. 
Among the numbers that were 
killed, I obſerved ſeveral which 
had no trunk, the ſkin of their noſe 
had no wrinkles, and their ſnour 


ended rather in a ſharper point. 


Perhaps theſe were the females. 
All thoſe we ſkinned were males: 
but ſix were left lying upon their 


bellies in the mire without being 
.turned ; and theſe were juſt the 


number we ſaw without trunks, 


If theſe were really the females, 
there ſhould be much leſs difference 


in ſize between them and the males 
than is repreſented by the author 


of the voyage juſt now quoted; 


for the difference 1s not even ap- 


parent. | 


While theſe animals kept their 
mouths open, two young people 
diverted themſelves with throwing 


large ſtones into them, which they 


ſwallowed as we would a ſtraw- 
berry. They move their bodies 
with ſome difficulty, but can turn 
their head and neck to the right 
or left with tolerable agility con- 
fidering their bulk. It would be 
dangerous to come within their 
reach; as they could bite a man 
in two with a fingle bite. They 
have the fineſt eyes 1maginable, an 


there is no fierceneſs in their coun- 


tenance; 
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tenance: J remarked, that when 
they were expiring their eyes 
changed colour, and their chriſtal- 
line lens became of an admirable 
green, Some of theſe animals 
were white, others tawny; the 


major part of the colour of the 


beaver, and ſome of a light fawn 
colour. | 


Err 


The following curious Particulars 


in Natural Hiſtory, are taken from 


Profeſſor Ralm's Travels in North 

America. + | 

Of the Poiſon Tree, in Penſylvania, 
and ſome other of our Colonies. 


A Species of Rhus, which was 


frequent in the marſhes here, 
was called the poiſon tree by both 
Some of 
the former gave it the name of 
ſewamp-ſumach, and my country- 
men gave 


calls it Rhus Vernix. Sp. pl. 1. 
380. Flora Virgin, 45. An inciſion 
being made into the tree, a whitiſh 
yellow juice, which has a nauſeous 
imell, comes out between the bark 
and the wood. This tree 1s not 
known for its good qualities, but 
greatly ſo for the effect of its 
poiſon, which though it is noxious 
to ſome people, yet does not in the 
leaſt affect others. And therefore 
one perſon can handle the tree as 
he pleaſes, cut it, peel off its bark, 
rub it, or the wood upon his hands, 
imell at it, ſpread the juice upon 


his ſkin, and make more experi- 


ments, with no inconvenience to 

himſelf ; another perſon on the 

contrary dares not meddle with 

the tree, while its wood is freſh, 

nor can he venture to touch 

a hand which has handled it, nor 
5 | 


body. 
_ perſons will not even allow them 


it the ſame name. 
Dr. Linnæus in his botanical works 


lities of the ſwamp-ſumach to 


even to expoſe himſelf to the ſmoak 


of a fire which is made with this 


wood, without ſoon feeling its 
bad effects; for the face, the 
hands, and frequently the whole 
body ſwells exceſſively, and is 
affected with a very acute pain. 
Sometimes bladders or bliſters 
ariſe in great plenty, and make 
the ſick perſon look as if he was 
infected by a leproſy. In ſome 
people the external thin ſkin, or 
cuticle, peels off in a few days, 
as is the caſe when a perſon has 
ſcaled or burnt any part of his 
Nay, the nature of ſome 


to approach the place where the 
tree grows, or to expole themſelves 
to the wind, when 1t carries the 
effluvia or exhalations of this tree 
with it, without letting them feel 
the inconvenience of the {welling, 
which J have juſt now deſcribed. 
Their eyes are ſometimes ſhut 
vp for one, or two and more days 
together by the ſwelling. I know 


two brothers, one of whom could 


without danger handle this tree in 
what manner he. pleaſed, whereas 
the other could not come near it 
without ſwelling. A perſon ſome- 
times does' not know that he has 
touched this potfoncus plant, or 
that he has been near 1t, before his 
face and hands ſhews it by their 
ſwelling. Ihave known old people 
who were more afraid of this tree 
than of a viper; and I was ac- 
quainted with a perſon who merely 
by the noxtous exhalations of it 
was ſwelled to ſuch a degree, that 
he was as ſtiff as a log of wood, 
and could only be turned about 
in ſheets. | | 

On relating in the winter of 
the year 1750, the poiſonous qua- 


my 
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my Y; ung from, who attended me 


on my travels, he only laughed, 


and looked upon the whole as a 
fable, in which opinion he was 


confirmed by his having often 


handled the tree the autumn before, 
cut many branches of it, which he 
had carried for a good while in his 
hand in order to preſerve its ſeeds, 
and put many into the herbals, 
and all this, without feeling the 
leaſt inconvenience. He would 
therefore, being a kind of philo- 
| ſopher in his own way, take 
nothing for granted of which he 
had no ſufficient proofs, eſpecially 
as he had his own experience in 
the ſummer of the year 1749, to 
ſupport the contrary opinion. But 
in the next ſummer his ſyſtem of 
philoſophy was overturned, For 
his hands ſwelled, and he felt a 
violent pain and itching in his 
eyes as ſoon as he touched the 
tree, and this inconvenience not 
only attended him when he med- 
dled with this kind of ſumach, 
but even when ke had any thing to 
do with the Rhus radicans, or that 
ſpecies of ſumach which climbs 
along the trees; and 1s not by far 
ſo poiſonous as the former. By 
this adventure he was ſo convinced 
of the power of the poiſon tree, 


that I could not eaſily perſuade. 


him to gather more ſeeds of it for 
me. But he not only felt the 
noxious effects of it in ſummer 
when he was very hot, but even in 
winter when both he and the wood 
were cold. Hence it appears that 
though a perſon be ſecured againit 
the power of this poiſon for ſome 
rime, yet that in length of time he 
may be affected with it, as well as 
people of a weaker conſtitution. 

J have likewiſe tried experiments 
of every kind with the poiſon tree 


3 


ever it continued 


occaſioned bliſters, 
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on myſelf. I have ſpread its juice 
upon my hands, cut and broke its 
branches, peeled off its bark, and 


rubbed my hands with it, ſmelt at 


it, carried pieces of it in my bare 
hands, and repeated all this fre. 
quently, without feeling the bane- 
ul effects ſo commonly annexed 
to it ; but I however once expe. 
rienced that the poiſon of the 
ſumach was not entirely without 
effect upon me. On a hot day in 
ſummer, as I was in ſome degree 
of perſpiration, I cut a branch of 
the tree, and carried it in my hand 
for about half an hour together, 
and ſmelt at it now and then. 
I felt no effects from it, till in the 
evening, But next morning I 
awoke with a violent itching of my 
eye-lids, and the parts thereabouts. 
and this was ſo painful, that J 
could hardly keep my hands from 
it. It ceaſed after I had waſhed 
my eyes for a while, with very cold 
water. But my eye-lids were very 
{tiff all that day. At night the 
itching returned, and in the morn- 
ing as I awoke, I felt it as ill as 
the morning before, and IJ uſed 
the ſame remedy againſt it. How- 
almoſt for a 
whole week together, and my eyes 
were very red, and my eye-lids 
were with difficulty moved, during 
all that time, My pain ceaſed 
entirely afterwards, About the 
ſame time, I had ſpread the juice 
of the tree very thick upon my 
hand. Three days after they 
which ſoon _ 
went off without affecting me 
much. I have not experienced 
any thing more of the effects of 
this plant, nor had J any deſire ſo 
However I found that it 
could not exert its power upon me, 
when I was not perſpiring. 12 
I have 
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1 have never heard that the 
poiſon of this ſumach has been 
mortal ; but the pain ceaſes after 
a few days duration. The natives 
formerly made their flutes of this 
tree, becauſe it has a great deal of 
pith, Some people aſſured me, 
that a perſon ſuffering from 1ts 
noiſome exhalations, would eafily 
recover by ſpreading a mixture of 
the wood, burnt to charcoal, and 
hog's lard, upon the ſwelled parts. 
Some aſſerted that they had really 
tried this remedy. In ſome places 
this tree is rooted out on purpoſe, 
that its poiſon may not affect the 
workmen. 


SNAKES. 


The country abounds with Black 
Snakes, 'They are among the 
firſt that come out in ſpring, and 
often appear very early if warm 
weather happens; but if it grows 
cold again after that, they are 
quite Nw, and lie ſtiff and 


torpid on the ground or on the ice; 


when taken in this ſtate and put 


before a fire, they revive in leſs 


than an hour's time. It has ſome- 


times happened, when the begin- 


ning of January is very warm, that 
they come out of their winter habi - 
tations. They commonly appear 
about the end of March, old ſtyle. 

This is the ſwifteſt of all the 


ſnakes which are to be found here, 


for it moves ſo quick, that a dog 
can hardly catch it. It is there- 
fore almoſt impoffible for a man 
to eſcape it if purſued : but hap- 
pily its bite is neither poiſonous 
nor any way dangerous; many 
people have been bit by it in the 
woods, and have ſcarce felt any 
more inconvenience than if they 


d been wounded by a Knife; 


the wounded place only remains 
painful for ſome time. The Black 
Snakes ſeldom do any harm, ex- 
cept in ſpring, when they copu- 
late; . but if any body comes in 
their way at that time, they are fo 


much vexed, as to purſue him as 
faſt as they can. If they meet with 


a perſon who is afraid of them, he 
is in great diſtreſs, 1 am ac- 
quainted with ſeveral people, who 
have on ſuch an occaſion run ſo 


hard as to be quite out of breath, 


in endeavouring to eſcape the 


ſnake, which moved with the ſwift- 


neſs of an arrow after them. If 
a perſon thus purſued can muſter 
up courage enough to oppoſe the 
ſnake with a ſtick or any thing elſe, 


when it is either paſſed by him, or 


when he ſteps aſide to avoid it, it 
will turn back again, and ſeek a 
refuge in its ſwiftneſs. It is, how- 
ever, ſometimes bold enough to 


run directly upon a man, and not 


to depart before it has received 
a good ſtroke. I have been affured 
by ſeveral, that when it overtakes 
a perſon, who has tried to eſcape 
it, and who has not courage 


enough to oppoſe it, it winds 


round his feet, fo as to make him 
fall down; it then bites him ſeveral 
times in the leg, or whatever part 
it can get hold of, and goes off 


again. 1 ſhall mention two cir- 


cumſtances, which confirm what 
J have ſaid. During my ſtay in 
New York, Dr. Colden told me, 
that in the ſpring 1748, he had 
ſeveral workmen at his country- 
ſeat, and among them one lately 
arrived from Europe, who of courſe 
knew very little of the qualities 


of the Black Snake. The other 


workmen ſeeing a great Black 
Snake copulating with its female, 


engaged the new comer to go and 
kill 
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kill it, which he intended to do 
with a little ſtick., But on ap- 


proaching the place where the 


ſnakes lay, they perceived him, 
and the male in great wrath leaves 
his pleaſure to purſue the fellow 
with amazing ſwiftneſs; he little 
expected ſuch courage in the ſnake, 
and flinging away his ſtick, began 
to run as fait as he was able. The 
ſnake purſued him, overtook him, 


and twiſting ſeveral times round 


his feet, threw him down, and 


frightened him almoit out of his 
| ſenſes; he could not get rid of the 
ſnake, till he took a knife and cut 


it through in two or three places. 


'The other workmen were rejoiced 
at this fight, and laughed at it, 
without offering to help their com- 


panton. Many people at Albany 
told me of an accident which 
happened to a young Lady, who 
went out of town in ſummer, 
together with many other girls, 
attended by her negro. She fat 
down in the wood, in a place 


where the others were running - 


about, and before ſhe was aware, 
a Black Snake being diſturbed in 


its amours, ran under her petti- 


coats, and twiſted round her waiſt, 
ſo that ſhe fell backwards in a 


ſwoon occaſioned by her fright, 
or by the compreſſion which the 


inake cauſed. 'The negro came 


up to her, and ſuſpecting that 
a Black Snake might have hurt 


her, on making uſe of a remedy 


to bring his lady to herſelf again, 


he lified up her cloaths, and really 


tound the ſnake wound about her 
body as cloſe as poſſible ; the negro 
was not able to tear it away, and 
| therefore cut it, and the girl came 
to herſelf again; but ſhe conceived 
ſo great an averſion to the negro, 


ſeveral parts of my Journal. 


that ſhe could not bear the ſight 
of him afterwards, and died of x 
conſumption. At other times of 
the year this ſnake is more apt to 
run away, than to attack people, 
However I have heard it aſſerted 
frequently, that even in ſummer, 
when 1ts time of copulation is paſt, 
it purſues people, eſpecially chil. 
dren, if it finds that they are afraid 
and run from it. Several people 
likewiſe aſſured me from their own 
experience, that it may be pro- 
voked to purſue people, if they 
throw at it, and then run away, 
] cannot well doubt of this, as ] 
have heard it ſaid by numbers of 
creditable people; but I could 
never ſucceed in provoking them, 
I ran always away on perceiving 
it, or flung ſomething at it, and 
then took to my heels, but I could 
never bring the ſnakes to purſue 
me: I know not for what reaſon. 
they ſhunned! me, unleſs they took 
me for an artful ſeducer. _ 
This fnake is very greedy of 


milk, and it is difficult to keep it 


out, when it is once uſed to go in- 
to a cellar where milk is kept. It | 
has been ſeen eating milk out of 


the ſame diſh with children, with- 


out biting them, though they ot- 
ten gave it blows with the ſpoon 


upon the head, when 1: was over- 


greedy, I never heard it hiſſing. 
It can raiſe more than one half of 
its body from the ground, in or- 
der to look about it, It ſkins 


every year; and its ſkin is ſaid to 


be a remedy againſt the cramp, if 
continually worn about the body. 

Moſt of the people in thi 
country aſcribed to this ſnake 2 
power of faſcinating birds and 
ſquirrels, as I have deſcribed 


Mir. 
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Mr. peter Cock, Aa merchant of 


this town, aſſured me that he 


lately had himſelf been a ſpectator 
of a ſnake's ſwallowing a little 
bird, This bird, which from its 
cry has the name of Cat bird, 
(Muſcicapa Carolinenſis. Linn.) 
flew from one branch of a tree to 
another, and was making a dole- 
ful tune. At the bottom of the 
tree, but at -a fathom's diftance 
from the ſtemz lay one of the great 
black ſnakes, with its. head conti- 
nually upright, pointing towards 
the bird, which was always flut- 
tering about, and now and then 
ſettling on the branches. At firſt 


it only kept in the topmoſt branch- 


es, but by degrees it came lower 
down, and even flew upon the 
ground, and hopped to * place 
where the ſnake lay, which im- 
mediately opened its mouth, 
caught the bird and ſwallowed ut ; 
but it had fearce finiſſied its repaſt 
before Mr. Cock' came up and 
killed it. I was afterwards told 
that this kind of ſnakes was fre- 
quently obſerved to purſue little 


' birds in this manner. It is already 


well known that the rattle-ſnake 
does the ſame, ES | 
The rattle-ſnake often devours 
the ſquirrels, notwithſtanding all 
their agility, This unweildy crea- 
ture, is ſaid to catch ſo agile an 
one, merely by faſcination; I 
have never had an opportunity of 
ſeeing how it is done: but ſo many 
credible people aſſured me of the 
truth of the fact, and aſſerted that 
they were preſent, and paid pecu- 


liar attention to it, that I am al- 
moſt forced to believe their una- 


nimous accounts. The faſcina- 
tion is effected in the following 
manner: the ſnake lies at the bot- 
tom of the tree upon which the 
ſquirrel ſits; its eyes are fixed upon 
the little animal, and from that 
moment it cannot eſcape; it be- 


gins a doleful ontcry, which is fo 


well known, that a perſon paſſing 
by, on hearing it, immediately 
knows that it is charmed by a 
ſnake, The ſquirrel runs up the 
tree a little way, comes down- 
wards again, then goes up, and 
now comes lower again. On that 
occaſion it has been obſerved; that 


the ſquirrel always goes down 


more than it goes up. The ſnake 
ſtill continues at the root of the 
tree, with its eyes fixed on the 
ſquirrel, with which its attention 
is ſo entirely taken up, that a per- 
ſon accidentally approaching, may 
make a conſiderable noiſe, without 
the ſnake's fo much as turning 
about. The ſquirrel, as before- 
mentioned, comes always lower, 
and at laſt leaps down to the 
ſnake, whoſe mouth is already 
wide open for its reception. The 
poor little animal then with a piti- 


ous cry runs into the ſnake's jaws, 


and is ſwallowed at once, if it be 
not too big; but if its ſize will 
not allow it to be ſwallowed at 
once, the ſnake licks it ſeveral times 
with its tongue, and ſmooths it, and 
by that means makes it fit for ſwal- 
lowing. 'The ſame power of en- 
chanting is aſeribed to the black 
ſaake, and it is ſaid to catch and: 
devour ſquirrels in the fame man- 
ner as the former“. | 


It has been obſerved, that only ſuch ſquirrels and birds as have their neſts | 
near the place where ſuch ſnakes come to, make this pitiful noiſe, and are ſo 
buſy in running up and down the tree and the neighbouring branches, in 2 
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8 Of the ſmall Ants in Penſylvania. 


In ſeveral houſes of the town, a 
number of little ants run about, 
living under ground and in holes 
in the wall. The length of their 
bodies is one geometrical line. 
'Their colour is either black or 
dark red : they have the cuſtom 
of carrying off ſweet things, if 
they can come at them, in com- 
mon with the ants of other coun- 
tries. Mr. Franklin was much 
inclined to believe that theſe little 
inſets could by ſome means com- 
municate their thoughts or deſires 
to each other, and he confirmed 
his opinion by ſome examples. 
When an ant finds ſome ſugar, 


it runs immediately under ground 
to its hole, where having ſtayed a 


little while, a whole army comes 
out, unites and marches to the 
place where the ſugar 1s, and car- 
ries it off by pieces : or if an ant 
meets with a dead fly, which it 
cannot carry alone, it immediate- 
ly haſtens home, and ſoon after 
ſome more come out, creep to the 
fly, and carry it away. Some time 


ago Mr. Franklin put a little earth- 


en pot with treacle into a cloſet. 
A number of ants got into the pot, 
and devoured the treacle very qui- 
etly. But as he obſerved it he 


ſhook them out, and tied the oo 


with a thin firing to a nail whic 

he had faſtened in the cieling; ſo 
that the pot hung down by the 
ſtring. A fingle ant by chance 
remained in the pot: this ant eat 
till it was ſatisfied; but when it 


wanted to get off, it was under 
reat concern to find its way out: 
it ran about the bottom of the pot, 
but in vain: at laſt it found after 
many attempts the way to get to 
the ceiling by the ſtring. After 
it was come there, it ran to the 
wall, and from thence to the 
22 It had hardly been away 
or half an hour, when a great 
ſwarm of ants came out, got up 
to the cieling, and crept along the 
ſtring into the pot, and began to 
eat again: this they continued till 
the treacle was all eaten: in the 
mean time one ſwarm running 


down the firing, and the other up. 


BuLL-FROGS. 


Bull- frogs are a large ſpecies 
of frogs, which I had an oppor- 


tunity of hearing and ſeeing.— 


As 1 was riding out, I heard 
a roaring before me; and [ 
thought it was a bull in the buſhes, 
on the other ſide of the dyke, tho' 


the ſound was rather more hoarſe 
than that of a bull. 


I was however 
afraid that a bad goring bull 


might be near me, though I did 


not ſee him; and I continued to 
think ſo till ſome hours after, when 
I talked with ſome Swedes abont 
the Bull-frogs, and, by their ac- 
count, I immediately found that 
I had heard their voice ; for the 
Swedes told me, that there were 
numbers of them in the dyke, I 
afterwards hunted for them. Of 


all the frogs in this country, this 


is doubtleſs the greateſt. I am 


der to draw off the attention of the ſnake from their brood, and often they 
come ſo very near in order to fly away again, that being within reach of the 
ſnakes, they are at laſt bit, poiſoned and devoured; and this will, I believe, 
perfectly account for the powers of faſcinating birds and ſmall creatures in the 
1ntkes.——'This obſeryation is made by Mr, Forſter, the tranſlator of this in- 
genious work; but is not warranted, either by any circumſtance that appeats 


in the original, or by the author's private opinion. 


told, 
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told, that towards autumn, as ſoon 
as the air begins to grow a little 


cool, they hide themſelves under 


the mud, which lies at the bottom 
of ponds and ſtagnant waters, and 


2 there torpid during winter. As 


don as the weather . mild, 
towards ſummer, they begin to get 
out of their holes, and croak. If 
the ſpring, that is, if the mild 
weather, begins early, they appear 
about the end of March, old ſtile; 
but if it happens late, they tarry 
under water till late in April. 
Their places of abode are ponds, 


and bogs with ſtagnant water ; 


they are never in any flowing wa- 
ter, When many of them croak 


together, they make an enormous 
noiſe. Their croak exaQly reſem- 


bles the roaring of an ox or bull, 
which is ſomewhat hoarſe. They 
croak ſo loud, that two people 
talking by the ſide of a pond can- 
not underſtand each other. They 
croak all together; then ſtop a 
little, and begin again. It ſeems 


as if they had a captain among 


them: for when he begins to croak, 
all the others follow ; and when he 
ſtops, the others are all filent. 
When this captain gives the ſignal 
for ſtopping, you hear a note like 
o0p comin from him In day- 
time they Jen make any great 


| noiſe, unleſs the ſky is covered. 
But the night is their croaking- 


time ; and, when all is calm, you 
may hear them, though you are 
near a mile and a half off, When 
they croak, they commonly are 
near the ſurface of the water, un- 
der the buſhes, and have their 
heads out of the water. Therefore, 


by going ſlowly, one may get cloſe 


up to them before they go away. 
as ſoon as they are quite under 


| 
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water, they think themſelves ſafe, 
though the water be very ſhallow. 
Sometimes they fit at a good 
diſtance from the pond ; but as 
ſoon as they ſuſpect any danger, 
they haſten with great leaps into 


the water. They are very expert 


at hopping, A full-grown Bull- 
frog takes near three yards at one 
hop. I have often been told the 
following ſtory by the old Swedes, 
which happened here, at the time 
when the Indians lived with the 
Swedes. It 1s well known, that 
the Indians are excellent runners ; 
I have ſeen them, at governor John- 
ſon's, equal the beſt horſe in its 


ſwifteſt courſe, and almoſt paſs by 


it. Therefore, in order to try how | 
well the bull-frogs could leap, ſome 
of the Swedes laid a wager with a 
young Indian, that he could not 
overtake the frog, provided it had 
two leaps before hand. They 


carried a bull-frog, which they 


had caught in a pond, upon a field, 
and burnt his back-ſide; the fire, 


and the Indian, who endeavoured. 


to be cloſely up with the frog, had 
ſuch an effect upon the animal, 
that it made its long hops acroſs 
the field, as faſt as it could. The 


Indian began to purſue the frog” 


with all his might at the proper 
time: the noiſe he made in run- 


ning frightened the poor frog; 


probably it was afraid of being tor- 
tured with fire again, and there- 
fore it redoubled its leaps, and by 
that means it reached the pond be- 
fore the Indian could over-take it. 
In ſome years they are more nu- 
merous than in others : no-body 
could tell, whether the ſnakes had 
ever ventured to eat them, though 
they eat all the leſſer kinds of frogs, 


The women are no friends to theſe 
WD + 2 


| frogs, 
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young ducklings and goſlings: 
- ſometimes they carry off chickens 

that come too near the ponds. I 
have not obſerved, that they bite 
when they are held in the hands, 

though they have little teeth ; 
when they are beaten, they ery 
out almoſt like children, I was 
told that ſome eat the thighs of 
the hind legs, and that they are 
very palatable. 


pg 
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| Wild Animals in North America, that 


are eaſily tamed ; from the ſame. 


ON trial it has been found, 
that the following animals 


and birds, which are wild in the 


woods of North-America, can be 


made nearly as tractable as domel- 
tic animals. „ 


The wild cows and oxen, of 


which ſeveral people of diſtinction 
have got young calves from theſe 
wild cows, which are to. be met 
with in Carolina, and other pro- 
vinces to the ſouth of Penſylvania, 
and brought them up among the 
tame cattle; when grown up, they 
were perfectly tame, but at the 
fame time very unruly, ſo that 
there was no encloſure ſtrong e- 
nough to reſiſt them, if they had a 
mind to break through it; for as 
they poſſeſs a great ſtrength in their 
neck, it was eaſy for them to over- 
throw the pales with their horns, 


and to get into the corn- fields; 


and as ſoon as they had made a 


road, all the tame cattle followed 


them; they likewiſe copulated with 

the latter, and by that means ge- 
nerated as it were a new breed. 
This American ſpecies of oxen is 
Linnaus s Bos Biſon. | 5 


tunity to ſhoot it. 
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frogs, becauſe they kill and eat 


American Deer, can likewife be 
tamed; and I have ſeen them tame 
myſelf in different places. A far- 
mer in New Jerſey had one in his 
poſſeſſion, which he had caught 
when it was very young; and at 
preſent it was ſo tame, that in the 
day time it run into the wood for 
its food, and towards night it 
returned home, and frequently 
brought a wild deer out of the 
wood, giving its maſter an oppor- 
Several peo- 
ple have therefore tamed young 
deer, and made uſe of them for 
hunting wild deer, or for decoying 
them home, eſpecially in the time 


of their rutting. 


Beavers have been ſo tamed that 
they have gone on fiſhing, and 
brought home what they had caught 
to their maſters. This often is the 


- Caſe with Offers, of which | have ſeen 


ſome, which were as tame as dogs, 
and. followed their maſters where- 
ever they went; if he went out in 


a boat, the otter went with him, 
_ jumped into the water, and after 


a while came up with a iſh. The 
Opoſſum, can likewiſe be tamed, fo 
as to follow people like a dog, 

Major Roderfort, in New-York, 
related that he had a tame beaver 
above half a year in his houſe, 
where he went about quite looſe, 
like a dog. The major gave him 
bread, and ſometimes fiſh, which 
he was very greedy of. He got 
as much water in a bowl as he 
wanted. All the rags and ſoft 
things he could meet with he drag- 
ged into a corner, where he was 
uſed to ſleep, and made a bed of 


them. The cat in the houſe, hav- 


ing kittens, took poſſeſſion of his 
bed, and he did not hinder her. 
When the cat went out, the beaver 
often took the kitten beten bi! 

or 
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fore paws and held it to his breaſt - 


to warm it, and doated upon it; 


as ſoon as the cat returned he gave 


her the kitten again. Sometimes 


he grumbled, but never did any 


kurt, or attempted to bite, 
The Raccoon, which we (Swedes) 


call Siupp, can in time be made ſo 


tame as to run about the ſtreets 
like a domeſtic animal; but it is 
impoſſible to make it leave off its 
habit of ſealing. In the dark it 
creeps to the poultry, and kills in 
one night a whole ſtock. Sugar, 
and other ſweet things, muſt be 


carefully hidden from it, for if the 
cheſts and boxes are not always 


locked up, it gets into them, eats 


the ſugar, and licks up the treacle 


with its paws: the ladies there- 
fore have every day fome com- 
plaint againſt it, and for this rea- 


ſon many people rather forbear the 


diverſion which this ape- like ani- 

mal affords. 5 . 
The grey and flying Squirrels 

are ſo tamed by the boys, that they 


| fit on their ſhoulders, and follow 
them every where. | 


I 


The Turkey Cocks and Hens 
run about in the woods of this 
country, and differ in nothing 


from our tame ones, except in 
their ſuperior fize, and redder, 


though more palatable fleſh. When 
their eggs are found in the wood, 
and put under tame Turkey hens, 


the young ones become tame; Re . 1 
JOGOS. en 1 Remarkable Prognoſtic of a Hurricane 


howerer, when they grow up, it 


ſometimes happens that they fly 


away; their wings are therefore 
commonly clipped, eſpecially 


when young, But the tamed tur- 
young: -4 


keys are commonly much more 
Iraſctble, than thoſe which are na- 
turally tame. The Indians likewiſe 
employ themſelves in tamiag them, 


and keeping them near their huts. 


Wild Geeſe have likewiſe been 
tamed in the following manner. 
When the wild geeſe firſt come hi- 
ther in ſpring, and ſtop a little 
while (for they do not breed in 
Penſylvania) the people try to 
ſhoot them in the wing, which 
however 1s generally mere chance. 
They then row to the place where 
the wild -gooſe fell, catch it, and 
keep it for ſome time at home : by 
this means many of them have 
been made ſo tame, that when 
they were let out in the morning, 
they returned in the evening; but 
to be more ſure of them, their 
wings are commonly clipped. I 


have ſeen wild geeſe of this kind, 


which the owner aſſured me, that 
he had kept for more than twelve 
years; but though he kept eight 
of them, yet he never had the 
pleaſure to ſee them copulate with 


the tame ones, or lay eggs. 


Partridges, which are here in 
abundance, may likewiſe be ſo 


far tamed, as to run about all day 


with the poultry, and to come 
along with them to he fed when 
they are called. In the ſame man- 
ner J have ſeen wild Pigeons, 
which were made ſo tame as to fly 
out and return again. In ſome 
winters there are immenſe quanti- 
ties of wild pigeons in Penſyl- 
Vania. | OLED 


in the Meſt- Indies 3 from the ſane. 


R. Cock told me one day, 
and on ſome other occaſions 
afterwards an accident which hap- 


pened to him, and which ſeemed 


greatly to confirm a peculiar fign 
of an imminent hurricane. He 
ſailed to the Weſt-Indies in a ſmall 
yacht, and had an old man on 
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board, who had for a confiderable 
time ſailed in this ſea. The old 
man ſounding the depth, called to 
the mate to tell Mr. Cock to launch 
the boats immediately, and to put 
a ſuficient number of men into 
them, in order to tow the yacht 
during the calm, that they might 
reach the iſland before them, as 
ſoon as poſſible, as within twenty- 
four hours there would be a ftrong 
Hurricane. Mr. Cock aſked him 
what reaſons he had to think ſo ? 
the old man replied, that on ſound- 
ing, he ſaw the lead in the water 


at a diſtance of many fathoms more. 
than he had ſeen it before ; that 


therefore the water was become 
clear all of a ſudden, which he 
looked upon as a certain ſign of an 


impending hurricane in the ſea, 


Mr. Cock likewiſe ſaw the exceſſive 
clearneſs of the water. He there- 
fore gave immediate orders for 


launching the boat, and towing 


the yacht, ſo that they arrived be- 
fore night in a ſafe harbour. But 
before they had quite reached it 


the waves began to riſe more and 


more, and the water was as it were 
boiling, though no wind was per- 
ceptible. In the enſuing night 
the hurricane came on, and raged 
with ſuch violence, that not only 
many ſhips were loſt, and the roofs 
were torn off from the houſes, but 
even Mr. Cock's yacht and other 
ſhips, though they were in fafe 
harbours, were by the wind, and 


the violence of the ſea, waſhed ſo 
far on ſhore, that ſeveral weeks 
elapſed, before they could be got 


off. 


Odd Story of a Monkey at the Bra- 
zils; from Pernety's Fournal. 


12 P ASSING by the habitation 


in waich we had lodged our 


| Acadian families, we heard a noiſe 


like that of a wood-cutter fellin 
of wood. We aſked a freed negro, 
what it was? It is, anſwered he, 
a monkey that ranges about the 
garden to eat the fruit and the 
corn, and is giving notice to his 
comrades to come and aſſiſt him; 
but if I had a good gun like yours, 
I would ſoon diſlodge him. He 


has been two or three days making 


this racket. One of our boatſwains 
lent him his gun ; the negro load- 
ed it with large ſhot, followed the 
noiſe, and ſhot at the monkey 
twice without making him run a- 
way : at the third ſhot he fell dead 
at the foot of the tree. The boat- 
ſwain brought the monkey on 
board the frigate, where we had op- 


portunity to examine him at our 
_ leiſure, 


He was near two feet 
eight inches high, when ſtanding 
upon his hind legs ; his hair was 


long, and of a fawn coloured 
brown all over his body except un- 


der the belly, which approached 
the clear fawn colour. His brown 
beard began from his ears and fel! 
near five inches upon his breaſt; 
his feet and hands were black ; his 
ears, deſtitute of hair, were well 
detached from each other, and 
his face covered with a tawny 
down, ſo cloſe as to be hardly dil- 
tinguiſhable from the ſkin. His 
eye-brows were of a darker hue, 
and prominent. His tail was as 
long as his body including his 
ä | 1 

I know not at what ſport he had 


loſt his left eye : this, however, 


was not to be perceived without a 


| cloſe examination; for in the 
| ſocket he had ſubſtituted a ball, 

compoſed of a gum which was un- 
known to us, of rotten wood and 


ſome very fine moſs, the whole 
mixed up together. The eye-lid 
covere 
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covered this ball as if it had been 
really the globe of the eye. Whe- 


ther he had contrived this falſe 


eye to appear leſs deformed, or 
to cure his wounded eye, or to de- 


fend it from the inſult of flies and 


other inſects, I leave to conjecture. 
We obſerved alſo, that this mon- 
key appeared old, ſor the ſkin of 
his face was greatly wrinkled, and 
he had iome white hairs in his 
beard, We ſaw but this one dur- 
ing our ſtay at the iſland of St, 


H 4 


Catherine's, though we were told 
that there were a great number, 


and that the inhabitants eat the 


young ones, which are very good. 
They endeavoured even to perſuade 


me that one of the ragouts of 


which I eat at the Governor's, and 
which I took to be an excellent 
rabbit, was really a monkey. Be 
this as 1t would, many others eat 
of it as well as myſelf, and appear- 
ed well pleaſed with it, | 


USEFUL 
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USEFUL PROJECTS, | 


Great Improvements made in the 
Breed of Catile, by Mr. Bakewell 
of Diſhley in Northamptonſhire ; 
from the Farmer's Tour through 
the Eaft of England, by Arthur 

Young, £7; _ 


| R. Bakewell of Diſhley, one 

of the moſt confiderable 
farmers in this country, has in ſo 
many inflances improved on the 
huſbandry of his neighbours, that 


he merits particular notice in this 


Journal. OS 
His breed of cattle is famous 
throughout the kingdom ; and he 
has lately ſent many to Ireland. 
He has in this part of his buſineſs 
many Ideas which I believe are 
perfectly new; or that have hither- 
to been totally neglected. This 
principle is to gain the beaſt, whe- 
ther ſheep or cow, that will weigh 
molt in the moſt valuable joints :— 
there is a great difference between 
an ox of 50 ſtone, carrying 30 in 
roaſting pieces, and 20 in coarſe 
boiling ones— and another carry- 
ing zo in the latter, and 20 in the 
former. Aud at the ſame time 
that he gains the ſhape, that is, 
of the greateſt value in the ſmalleſt 
compaſs; he afſerts, from long 
experience, that he gains 2 breed 
much harder, and eaſier fed than 
any others. Theſe ideas he ap- 
plies equally to ſheep and oxen, . 


In the breed of the latter, the 
old notion was, that where you 


had much and large bones, there 


was plenty of room to lay fleſh on; 
and accordingly the graziers were 
eager to buy the largeſt boned 
cattle, This whole ſyſtem Mr, 
Bakewell has proved to be an ut- 
ter miſtake, He aſſerts, the ſmal- 
ler the bones, the truer will be the 
make of the beaſt—the quicker 


ſhe will fat—and her weight, we 


may eaſily conceive, will have a 
larger proportion of valuable meat; 
eſe, not bone, is the butcher's ob- 
jet. Mr. Bakewell admits that a 
large boned beaſt, may be made a 
large fat beaſt, and that he may 
come to a great weight; but jultly 
obſerves, that this 1s no part of the 


profitable enquiry ; for ſtarting ſuch 


a ſimple propoſition, without at the 
ſame time ſhewing the expence of 
covering thoſe bones with fleſh, is 
offering no ſatisfactory argument. 
The only object of real importance, 
is the proportion of gra/5 to value. 
I have 20 acres; which will pay 
me for thoſe acres beſt, large or 
ſmall honed cattle? The latter fat 
ſo much quicker, and more profit- 
ably in the joints of value ; that 
the query is anſwered in their fa- 
vour from long and attentive ex- 
PErience... - 
Among other breeds of cattle the 


Lincolnſhire and the Holdernels, 


are 


are very large, bug their ſize lies 
in their bones: they may be fat · 
tened to great loſs to the grazier, 
nor can they ever return ſo much 
for a given quantity of graſs, as 
the ſmall boned, long horned kind. 


The breed which Mr. Bakewell 


has fixed on as the beſt in England, 
is the Lancaſhire, and he thinks he 
has improved it much, in bring- 
ing the carcaſs of the beaſt into a 
truer mould; and particularly by 
making them broader over the 
backs. The ſhape which ſhould 
be the criterion of a cow, a bull, 
or an ox, and alſo of a ſheep, is 
that of a hogſhead, or a firkin ; 


truly circular, with ſmall and as 
ſhort legs as poſlible; upon the 
plain ine, that the value lies 


in the barrel, not in the legs. All 

breeds, the backs of which riſe in 
the leaſt ridge, are bad. I mea- 
| ſured two or three cows, 2 feet 3 
inches flat acroſs their back from 
hip to hip—and their legs remark- 
ably ſhort, | 


Mr. Bakewell has now a bull of 


his own breed which he calls Two- 
penny, which leaps cows at 5 l. 58. 
a cow, This is carrying the breed 
of horned cattle to wonderful per- 
fection. He is a very fine bull— 


moſt truly made, according to the 


principles laid down above. He 
has many others got by him, which 
he lets for the ſeaſon, from 5 gui- 
neas to 30 guineas a ſeaſon, but 
rarely ſells any. He would not 
take 2ool. for Twopenny. He has 


3 cows which he keeps for 


breeding, that he would not ſell at 
30 guineas apiece. | 


Another particularity is the a- 
mazing gentleneſs in which he 
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brings up theſe animals. All his 
bulls ſtand ſtill in the field to be 
examined: the way of driving them 
from one field to another, or home, 
is by a little ſwiſh ; he or his men 
walk by their fide, and guide them 
with the ſtick wherever they pleaſe; 

and they are accuſtomed to this 
method from being calves. Alad, 

with a ſtick three feet long, and as 
big as his finger, will conduct a 
bull away from other bulls, and 


his cows from one end of the farm 


to the other. All this gentleneſs 


15s merely the effect of gy. cg: 


and the miſchief often done by 
bulls, is undoubtedly owing to 
practices very contrary—or elfe 
to a total negleR. e 

The general order in which Mr. 
Bakewell keeps his cattle is plea- 
ſing; all are fat as bears; and this 
is a circumſtance which he inſiſts 


is owing to the excellence of the 


breed. His land is no better than 
his neighbours, at the ſame time 


that it carries a far greater propor- 


tion of ſtock; as I will ſhew by 
and by. The ſmall quantity, and 
the inferior quality of food that 
will keep a beaſt perfectly well 
made, in good order, is ſurpriz- 
ing: ſuch an animal will grow fat 
in the ſame paſture that would 
ſtarve an ill-made, great boned 
one. | 

In the breed of his ſheep, Mr. 


Bakewell is as curious, and | think, 


if any difference, with greater ſuc- 


ceſs, than in his horned cattle : 
for better-made anima!s cannot be 


ſeen than his rams and ewes: their 


bodies are as true barrels as can be 
ſeen “; round, broad backs; and 
the legs not above ſix inches long: 

Fe: and 


* The following is an account of two ſheep of Mr, Bakewell's, meaſured 


in the wool, 


* 


« I this 


E ³ ·wꝛ > Sane Boer 8 


juſt wit | 
ribs, a point in which ſheep are 


and a moſt unuſual proof of kindly 
fattening, is their feeling quite fat, 
A their fore legs on the 


never examined in common ; from 
common breeds never carrying any 
fat there. | 

In his breed of ſheep, he pro- 
ceeds exactly on the ſame principle 
as with oxen; the fatting in the 
valuable parts of the body ; and 
the living on much poorer food 
than other ſorts. He has found 
from various experience in many 


parts of the kingdom, as well as 


upon his own farm, that no land 
is too bad for a good breed of cat- 
tle, and particularly ſheep. It 


may not be proper for large ſtock, 
| that is large boned ſtock, but un- 


doubtedly more proper for a valu- 
able well made ſheep than the uſual 


wretched ſorts found in moſt parts 


of England on poor ſoils — ſuch as 


the moor ſheep — the Welch ones 


— and the Norfolks. — And he 
would hazard any moderate ſtake, 
that his own breed, each ſheep of 


which is worth ſeveral of thoſe poor 


& as follows: 


1 J this day meaſured Mr. Bakewell's three years old ram, and found him 
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ſorts, would do better on thoſe poor 
foils than the ſtock generally found 


on them: A good and true ſhape 


having been found the ſtrongeſt 


indication of hardineſs, and what 


the graziers call a Ainaly ſheep; 
one that has always an inclination 
to feed. ts ed 

He has an experiment to prove 
the hardineſs of his breed which 
deſerves notice. He has 5, or 6 
ewes, that have gone conſtantly in 
the high-ways ſince May-day, and 
have never been in his fields: the 
roads are narrow, and the food 
very bare; they are in excellent 
order, and nearly fat ; which proves 
in the ſtrongeſt manner, the excel. 
lence of the breed. And another 
circumſtance of a peculiar nature 
1s his flock of ewes, that have rear- 
ed two lambs, being quite fat in 
the firſt week of July; an inſtance 


hardly to be paralleled. 


The breed is originally Lincoln- | 
ſhire, but Mr. Bakewell thinks, 


and very juſtly, that he has much 


improved it. The grand profit, 


as I before obſerved, is from the 


Feet. Inches, 


His girt, —— = -> = 5. 10 
His height, — — — — 2 5 
His collar broad at ear tips, == — — I ** 
Broad over his ſhoulders, — _ —— 1 114 
Ditto over his ribs, — -- — -- 1 10 
Ditto his hips, == — I 9 4 


6 This day meaſured a two year old barren ewe,” 


Height . ne 
Girt, * _— 


Breaſt from the ground, the breadth of 4 fingers. 


Diſhley, 17th March, 1770. 


Feet, Inches. 
_— - - I | 1 1 
©. 33 


NV. B. I would have meaſured her breadth, but for a fall of ſnow. 


Diſhley, ut ſup. 
iſhley, ut ſup 1 


| ſame 
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ſame food going ſo much farther 
in feeding theſe than any others; 
not however that Mr. Bakewell's 
breed is ſmall ; on the contrary, it 
is as weighty as nine tenths of the 
kingdom ; for he ſells fat wethers 
at three years and an half old at 21. 
a head. Other collateral circum- 
ſtances of importance are the wool 
being equal to any other; and the 
ſheep ſtanding the fold better. He 
ſells no tups, but lets them at from 
- puineas to 30 guineas for the 
ea. 75 Xo} 

Relative to the rot in ſheep, Mr. 
Bakewell has attended more to it 


than moſt men in England: He is 


extremely clear, from long atten- 
tion, that this diſorder is owing 
ſolely to floods---never to land be- 
ing wet, only from rains which do 
not fow, nor from ſprings that 7%. 
He conjectures, that the young 
graſs which ſprings in conſequence 


plaint. But whether this idea is 
juſt or not, ſtill he is clear in his 
facts; that floods (in whatever 
manner they act) are the cauſe. 
Perhaps the moſt curious experi- 


ment ever made on the rot in ſheep, 


is what he has frequently practiſed: 
When particular parcels of his beſt 

bred ſheep are paſt ſervice, he fats 
them for the butcher; and to be 
ſure that they ſhall be killed, and 
not go into other hands, he rots 
them before he ſells; which from 
long experience he can do at plea- 


107 
ſure. It is only to flow a paſture 
or meadow in ſummer, and it in- 
evitably rots all the ſheep that feed 
on it the following autumn. After 
the middle of May, water flowing 
over land is certain to cauſe it to 
rot, whatever be the ſoil : he has 
acted thus with ſeveral of his fields, 
which without that management 
would never affect a ſheep in the 
leaſt: the water may flow with im- 
punity all winter, and even to the 
end of April, but after that the 


above effect is ſure to take place. 


Springs he aſſerts to be no cauſe of 
rotting, nor yet the graſs which 
riſes in conſequence; unleſs they 
flow : Nor 1s it ever owing to the 
ground being very wet from heavy 
rains, unleſs the water flows, This 
theory of the rot upon the whole 
appears ſatisfactory; and that part 
of it which is the certain reſult of 


experience, cannot be diſputed *, 
of a flood, is of ſo flaſhy a nature 


that it occaſions this common com- 


In the breed of ſtallions for get- 
ting cart-horſes, Mr. Bakewell is 
alſo very attentive ; he has thoſe 
at preſent that he lets at from 25 
to 150 guineas the ſeaſon. He 
conceives the true make of a cart- 
horſe, to be nearly that deſcribed a- 
bove for an ox—thick and ſhort bo- 


dies, and very ſhortlegs. He makes 


them all particularly gentle: and 
apprehends that bad drawing- 
horſes, can be owing to nothing 


but bad management. He has 


one ſtallion that leaps at 5 guineas 
a mare. OT. 


Let me remark, that Mr. Bakewell has made ſeveral compariſons between 
other breeds of cattle and his own, which I purpoſely omit taking any notice 

of, becauſe ſuch experiments are impoſſible to be accurate from the great 
difference in certain beaſts in feeding, fatting, &c. Beſides, ſuppoſing ſuch 
accuracy, ſtill other people, and particularly thoſe of the countries compared, 
would never give credit to ſuch compariſons, unleſs the very belt breeders in 
the very beſt countries themſelves choſe certain beaſts to repreſent their breed 


in the trial: Nor does Mr. Bakewell's breed want any 


recommend them. 


5 


ſuch experiments to 


Mr. 
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Mr. Bakewell is remarkably at- 
tentive to the point of wintering 
his cattle; all his horned beaſts 
are tied up in open or other ſheds 
all winter through, from Novem- 
ber till che end of March, feeding 
them according to their kind, with 
ſtraw, turnips, or hay; all the 
lean beaſts have ſtraw alone: he 
never litters them, on account of 
making the ſtraw go as far as poſ- 
üble, —that it may be eaten up 
perfectly clean. Young cattle, that 
require to be kept quite in a thriv- 
ing ſtate, have turnips; and alſo 
fattening ones: and late in the 
- Jpring, when turnips are gone, hay 
is wholly their ſubſtitute. 

The conveniencies for tying up 
beaſts, which Mr. Bakewell has 
built at his own expence, are a re- 


.markable inſtance of ſpirited huſ- 


bandry ; he has formed ſuch num- 
bers of ſtalls for them, by building 
new ſheds, and converting old 
barns and other places into ſtand- 
ings for cows, that he has more 
than once wintered 170 heaſts of 
all ſorts; and all in the houſe. 
The floors on which the beaſts 
| Rand, are paved, and fix or eight 
Inches higher than the level of the 
yard: they are juſt broad enough 


for a beaſt to ſtand on with ſome 


difficulty; the conſequence of 
which is, that his dung falls be- 
yond his ſtanding, and on the 
lower pavement, and when he lays 
down, he draws himſelf up on to 
tle higher pavement, and is clear 
fit — by this means, they are 
kept quite clean without litter; 
and the men who are employed on 
pines keep the whole conſtant- 


y ſwept down, and Harrow the 
dung into the area of the vard, 


that is ſurrounded by the ſheds, 
and then pile up the dung in a 
ſquare clamp. 1 


By uſing no ſtraw in litter, he 
makes it go ſo far in wintering 


cattle, that he much reduces the 


expence of winter feeding them: 
and this has occaſioned his adopt. 
ing a new ſyſtem in the manage. 
ment of his horned cattle. He 
uſed to draw with teams of oxen ; 
and found that he muſt keep dou- 
ble the- number worked, to have, 
in the common manner, one ſet 
coming into work, and another 
going out; and then he had his 
cows bulled at two years old, con- 


ſequently they were wintered on 


hay when three years old. But 


now he has changed his ſyſtem; 


he draws all with cows ; they live 
on ſtraw at three years old; when 
they are bulled, and worked till four 
years old; hence one winter at 
hay, is changed to two at ſtraw, 


which, from Mr. Bakewell's ma- 


nagement, is a great ſaving, and 
the work all gained at the ſame 
time; and let me obſerve further, 


that the calves bred from a cow 


riſing from 3 to 4, muſt far exceed 
thoſe from cows riſing from 2 to 


3: the latter age is too early to 


breed, both for the calf and the 
dam. 5 | 
I ſaw the teams of cows at work, 
and they were to the full as handy 
as oxen; and Mr. Bakewell finds, 
that they draw juſt as well as oxen 
of the ſame ſize. He would 
not have taken 120/. for one of his 
teams of 6 cows: IR 
He has water in ciſterns in his 


farm-yards, and all the beaſts are 


let looſe to drink once a day, ex- 
cept thoſe on turnips, which do 
not want it. | 


He prefers, in the raiſing of 


manure, the dung ariling fron 
cattle that eat a great quantity of 
ſtraw, to any manure to be gain- 
ed from ſuch quantity of ſtraw by 

| | littering 
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littering——inſomuch, that if he 
had more ſtraw than be could eat, 
he would not litter with it, but 
take in his neighbour's cattle to eat 
jt for nothing; and would give 
them the ſame attendance as his 
own. This is a particular idea, 
which may very probably be juſt; 
but experiment alone can prove 


It. | | 

Mr. Bakewell very juſtly conſi - 
ders the railing dung as one of the 
moſt important objects of huſban- 
dry; and for this purpoſe, his 
vaſt ſtock of cattle is of noble aſſiſt- 
ance. The proportion of his 
ſtock to his land, will ſhew, not 
only the excellence of his manage- 
ment, but alſo the hardineſs of his 
breed; for no tender cattle could 


be kept in ſuch quantities, His 


farm 1n all conſiſts of about 440 
acres, 110 of which are arable, 
and the reſt graſs. He keeps 60 
horſes, 400 large ſheep, and 150 
Leaits of all ſorts: and yet he has 
generally about 15 acres of wheat, 
and 25 of ſpring corn : the turnips 
not more than 30 acres, If the 


degree of fatneſs, in which he 


keeps all theſe cattle, be conſidered, 
and that he buys neither ſtraw nor 
hay ; it muſt at once appear, that 
he keeps a larger ſtock on a given 
number of acres, than moſt men 
in England; the ſtrongeſt proof 
of all others, of the excellence of 
his huſbandry, BE 
He makes his turnips go as far 
as poſſible, by carting every one to 
his ſtalls, in which manner, one 
acre 2 as far as three; his ſtraw, 
I before obſerved, he makes the 

very moſt of, by giving it all to 

is lean beaſts, not in litter, —or 
as food in quantities at a time, 
but keeps the cattle hungry enough 
do make them eat clean; giving 
but a (mall quantity at a time. 


Of his hay he is alſo very choice 
and the means he has taken to 
command as large a quantity as 
poſſible, are perhaps to be reckon- 
ed among the rareſt inſtances of 
ſpirited huſbandry ever met with 
among the common farmers of 
England. It is that of watering 
his meadows that lie along a 
ſmall brook which runs through 
one part of his farm. This im- 
provement was begun by his father 


now living, and carried on and fi- 
niſhed by himſelf. | 


"Theſe meadows, amounting from 


60 to 80 acres, were all like the 
reſt of the country in ridge and 


furrow ; over-run with ant- hills, 
and disfigured by various inequa- | 


lities of ſurface. 'They were all 
ploughed up; kept clean of weeds 


for a crop or two; tilled in a very. 


perfect manner, and laid down 


again to praſs perfealy level, - 


with a view to 1mprovement by 
water. 'This operation is a proof 
that unlevel paftures may be 
ploughed down without any injury 
by burying good land and bring- 
ing up bad, according to the com- 


mon vulgar notion. As ſoon as 
this work was done, he cleanſed 


the brook in a manner peculiar to 
himſelf; his deſign was to keep 


the banks always clean and neat, 
and the water every where of an 


equal depth: and this he did, and 
continues to do when wanted, by 
throwing the ſand and earth, dri- 


ven in heaps and ridges by the 
ſtream, into the holes formed by 


it, never throwing any on to the 
banks ; by which method the wa- 


ter is always kept to a level, with, 


half the expence of the common 
manner of throwing the earth out, 
which enlarges the holes, but fills 
up none. When this point was 
gained, the next buſineſs was to 


examine 
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examine every where the courſes 
of the ditches; all in a proper di- 
rection were much deepened and 
enlarged, for conveying the water 
to the meadows that do not join 


the brook, and others done in the 


fame manner for taking the water 
away after it had flowed over the 
Jand. Beſides theſe, ſeveral new 
cuts were found neceſſary to be 
made near as large as the brook it- 
ſelf: and, ſtrange to tell, not a 
few to prevent the water running 
over the meadows of his neigh- 
bours. They totally diſapprove 
the plan; and have inſiſted on all 
proper precautions being taken by 
making cuts, and raiſing mounds 
for the water, that none of it may 
ruin them, which is the idea they 
have of it ; notwithſtanding many 
years experience of its amazing 
efficacy in the fields of Mr. Bake- 
well. - 

Beſides all theſe cuts and ditch- 
es, numerous ſluices are ſubſtanti- 
ally erected at his own expence, to 


ſtop the water and make it over- 


flow at pleaſure; and cloſe to each 
a ſmall brick houſe, for holding 


the doors, boards, bolts, &c. when 


not in uſe ; the whole perfectly 
well executed. | 

By means of all theſe works, 
he floats at pleaſure from 60 to 80 
acres of meadow, and finds the 
improvement of the moſt undoubt- 
ed kind; fully anſwering an an- 
nual manuring of any other ſort : 
fine level crops of hay are naw the 
view, inſtead of ridges, furrows, 
hills, holes, thiſtles, and other 
trumpery. Upon the whole, this 
ſyſtem of watering is not only exe- 
cuted with ſpirit, but mach ex- 


ceeds any thing of the kind I have 
yet ſeen in the hands of landlords 


» For the plate, we muſt refer our curious readers to the original work. 
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themſelves. Our farmer has ex. 
pended large ſums in theſe un- 
common undertakings---he richly 
merits the enjoyment of their 
profit. IL 


mm 


— 


OF the feeding of Horſes with 
Whins ; as practiſed by Mr. John 
Eddiſon of Gareford, on the border; 
of Shirewood- Foreſt, near Baxwtry, 
in Yorkſhire ; from the Farmer's 


Tour through the Eaft of England. 


UR ingenious Author, after 

giving an account of the ex- 
cellence of Mr. Eddiſon's Huſban- 
dry in general, and particularly 
of his great ſucceſs in improving 
a bog, and reclaiming foreſt-lands, 
gives us the following intereſting 


' particulars of his management of 
Whins, whereby it appears that 


a plant which has been ſo long 
conſidered as an obſtacle to huſ- 
bandry, and which is the product 
of the pooreſt ſoils, may be uſed 
as a moſt important and valuable 
article of food, in the keeping of 
horſes. 1 
1 N feeding his teams, this atten- 

tive farmer has practiſed 2 
method which promiſes to be very 
ſucceſsful; he has built a whin 
mill“. | | 

1. The path of the horſe. 

2. The groove in which the 


whins are laid ; and on which the 


wheel rolls. | 
3. The wheel. | = 
4. A poſt fixed in the center of 
the floor, to which the wheel 1s 
faſtened. | 
When there 1s only a waſte to 
have recourſe to, nothing muſt be 


taken 


For the YEAR 1771. 


taken but the young ſhoots of the 
whins.; and with ſuch trouble one 
man can feed 6 horſes, But if an 
acre was well cropped with them, 
he is confident it would winter 
6 horſes : at 3 or 4 years growth, 
the whole crop ſhould be taken, 
cut cloſe to the ground, and 
carried to the mill; in which the 


whins are to be bruiſed, and then 


given to the horſes, They all 
prefer them even to corn ; and 
will eat neither that nor hay while 
you let them have whins : they 


are further a very wholeſome food, 


and remarkably hearty, In hard 
drawing work, they will do as 
much, and ſtand it as well as any 
horſes fed in the common manner. 
Four acres ſhould be planted ; that 
one may be uſed each year at the 
proper age to cut. Feeding in 
this manner he reckons 
54. a week per horſe ; it is a ſaving 
of all the corn and nine tenths of 
the hay. . 


Six horſes fed 25 
weeks, at 55s. 


The fourth - ---.- 1.9 76 


which is the product per acre, per 
annum, of whin land thas applied. 
[ aſked him particularly about the 
number of horſes, He told me at 
firſt 10; but upon my calculating 
the value, he replied, «© I don't 
* think I am above the mark, but 
„ to obviate objections, ſet it 
down at fix.” This improve- 
ment, it muſt be allowed, is of a 
moſt important kind; and cer- 
tainly reduces the expence of horſe- 
keeping more tban any other 
Ars ever heard of. The pooreſt 
land does well for whins; 2s. an 


worth 


"£37 10:0 


TIT 


acre rent will yield vaſt crops ; 
and after the firſt planting, which 
colts but little, for the ſeed is 
cheap, will require no other ex- 
pence or trouble than the cutting 
for the horſes, A horſe may cer- 
tainly be thus well kept the fix 
winter months for 25. 64. labour 
excluded. _ are 


8 


— — 


— 


Great Advantages of planting quick 
growing Trees, on Soils otherwiſe 


of little Value ; from the ſame. 
R. Melliſh * has, for many 


years, raiſed numerous plan- 
tations, which are a very great 
ornament, not to his eſtate only, 
but to the whole country, In this 
noble purſuit, he has gained much 


experience in planting ſandy ſoils, 


eſpecially from trying various 


methods, and different ſorts of 


trees. Some pieces of foreſt- land 
he has cleared from the ſponta- 
neous rubbiſh, in the ſame manner 
as for corn, and ploughed it once 
in the common manner, upon 
which he ſet the trees: Others he 


trench-ploughed, and ſet them; 


and, upon ſome other pieces, he 
did not plough at all, and cleared 
no more than neceſſary to make 
the holes to plant them in. The 
reſult of theſe various trials was 
indeterminate, each nearly equal; 


but, if any difference, thoſe planted 


after clearing and plouging, were 
the beſt. The ſorts tried were 
Scotch and ſpruce firs, larch, oak, 
aſh, cheſtnut, beech, birch, &c. 
the whole mixed. Scotch and 
ſpruce firs have grown much faſter 
than any of the reſt, and they have 
all ſo generally ſucceeded, that 
{carcely one in ten thouſand have 


„William Mellin, Eſg; of Blythe, in Vorkſhixe. 


failed, 
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failed. The ſoil he has choſen is 


foreſt ſand of 35. an acre. 
The number he has generally 
ſet on an acre is 5000; the expence 


of incloſing, raiſing the trees, and 


planting, is 3/. an acre, In five 
years they require thinning : the 
value of the wood taken, out about 


pays for the labour“; the number 


taken out about 1000. 


In five years more they are 


thinned again, when another thou- 
ſand trees are taken out, which 
make very good hedge wood and 


' hedge ſtakes. The value about 51. 


more. than what pays the labour. 
After theſe thinnings, zooo are 
left, which Mr. Melliſh has found 


6 4. each, on an average, as they 


ſtand, and clear of all expences, if 
ſold. At this time another thou- 
ſand ſhould be taken out. 

Two thouſand are therefore left, 
which, at 30 years growth, will be 
worth, as they ſtand, 1s. each; 
and, at 40 years, they will be 
worth 25, | 

This is the ſtate of the planting 
8 on the poor foreſt ſands; 

ut Mr. Melliſh has many Scotch 
firs, planted 35 years ago on good 
land, which are now worth 40s, 


each, and very many from 255. 


97436 „„ 1 wy 
Upon theſe data we may eaſily 


calculate the profit of planting at 


from experience to be then worth different periods. 

Account of an acre of the firs at the end of the fifth my 
3 f | Ke S. d. 
Firſt incloſing +, raiſing, planting, fencing, &c. W 
| Intereſt of che above ſum for five years, — — o 15 0 
Rent „ RE racs, — — p © 15 © 
4 10 0 

| In five years more. 
Reparation of the fences, — — — 8 5 
Intereſt of 4/7. 10s. for 5 years, — — 11 * 
Allow for compoſt intereſt, — — . 
Rent, * | — — — 0 15 8 
5 | 2 17 6 
| Firſt five, — — — —— 4 10. © 
Expence at the end of ten years, _ — 5 
Received for thinnings, — _ 5 
ZR At the end of taventy years. 
| Rent, 8 N Ms | GEES — x 10 0 
Reparation of ſences, — — — o 10 0 
3 5 0 
—— nn | 


* Firs ſhould always be cut the middle of ſummer, in full turpentine : they 


are as good again, 


+ This price is for a large fiel“ of 10, 15, or 20 acres, and not a ſingle acre, 


It is the proportion ef ihe whole, 


For the YE AR 1971; 


13 
| „ 
Received for IO00, at !. — — ᷑— 0D— 25 © 6 
Value of 2000 remaining, at ſame rate.?c!— 50 0 0 
5 ot „„ 75 0 © 
Deduct, as above,„bpũ＋—ꝓ — 3 © 0 
Exceſs at end of 5 years,. — —— 2 7 6 
8 88 — 37.» 
Clear profit in 20 years, —— — 69 12 6 
Which is per acre per annum, — — 4 9 1 


But, ſuppoſing the 2000 trees left ten years longer, the account will 
ſtand as under. 5 


Received for 1000, at 6 4. 
Deduct, as above, 


Profit, in 20 years, excluſive of trees remaining, 


19 12 6 
Which, per acre per annum, may be called, — 170 
At the end of thirty years. : 
Fences, m—— = mm—renmn—_ — o 10 © 
_ Intereſt, — — 10 0 
- 30 0 
Suppoſing the plantation then cut down, the 200 
trees, at 1 s. bring, | — — 100 0 & 
| Firſt ten years expence,  ——= e—_—_ — FF, 6 
Second ten ditto, — — 3 0 © 
Iotal expence, — — — 13 7 6 
Received ſecond thinning, ——— — 5 0 0 
Third ditto, — — — 25 0. 0 
15 TE Expences, — — — —ůů— 13 7 
J | Clear profit in 30 years, — 3 „ 12 6 
Or Per acre per annum, — — — | 


— 7 1 
Vor. XIV. 1 7 ; e 


— 2 — 
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| At the end of forty years, | 
oF, | | . J. s. 4. 

Expences, as before, — — 1 : 
Received for 2000 trees, at 217. — 200 © © 
Ditto, firſt and ſecond thinnings, — 30 0 0 
Total. — — 230 0 0 
Deduct expences, as before, — 13 7 6 

Ditto, — — „ 

Clear profit in 40 years.(ꝛ!)qꝓ— — 213 12 6 
Or per acre per annum, — — — 8 8 1 


This account of the expences, 
produce, and profit, of planting 
foreſt land, at 3 5s. an acre, ſhews 
the amazing profit of ſuch un- 


dertakings. Plantations have, in 
general, been raiſed with a view 


merely to beauty, or elſe through 
a very noble patriotic motive of 
being ſerviceable to the country ; 
but it is evident, that. they may be 
undertaken with very different 
views: with thoſe of profit. So 
that a man may cut down the trees 


he planted himſelf, and expect to 
reap, in ſo doing, very conſiderable 


profit. 
If he cuts all down at the end of 


20 years, and leaves not a ſingle 


tree, he gains a profit clear of near 
20/1. an acre, which is 3/. gs. per 


_ acre per annum from the firſt plant- 


ing. Let me aſk the moſt ſkilful 
farmers of this country, how they 


will exceed ſuch a profit, by any 
| ſyſtem of common huſbandry, on 


ſuch poor land? It before ap- 


pPeared, that common good huſhan- 
dry, after ſome improvements, 


would yield but 11. 15. 114. per 


' acre profit: ſo that the planting, 


to cut in 20 years, is more than 
thrice as beneficial, and certainly 


turn out far ſuperior, 
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much leſs expoſed to accidental 
loſſes. : 5 | 
But ſuppoſing the trees left 
30 years, in that caſe the thinnings 
pay, for the firſt 20 years, 1/. per 
acre per annum; and, at the end 
of the zoth, the account, from the 
firſt planting, is 3/. 176. 19. per 
acre ; and, in 40 years, 5/. 6s. 1d. 
After which time they may be 
ſuppoſed to decline in quickneſs | 
of growth, and conſequently had 
better be cut down, in point of profit. 
If beauty of fituation 1s not, in 
ſome reſpects, commanded, we 
ſeldom ſee plantations of quick- 
growing trees; but it is evident, 
that poor ſoils ſhould be planted 
upon the mere view of profit: 
a crop of firs, inſtead of a crop of 
wheat, barley or oats, at 20 years 
growth, which ſo many men may 
expect to ſee out in perfection, will 
One of the 
moſt profitable farms would be 
a thirty years leaſe of ſuch land, 
with liberty to plant and cut down. 
One of twenty years, which is 
a ſhorter period than the generality 
of long leaſes, would, thus applied, 
exceed common huſbandry on ſuck 


ſoils, [To 


| [To theſe ſucceſsful experiments 
in planting, we fhall add ſome 
po, made by Sir John Turner 
of Warnford in Norfolk, and 


Wm, Fellowes, Eſq; of Shotteſnam, 


in the ſame county. 
Experiment, No. 7. 
sir John Turner has not only 


planted many acres as an addition 
to the beauty of his ſituation, but 


has alſo attended to the growth of 


the trees, for diſcovering the profit 
of planting on his ſoils. In one 
plantation, Scotch firs, at 12 years 
growth, are worth 15. each. 


Experiment, No. 8. 


In a plantation of 50 years 
growth, the land 8s. an acre, the 
trees are various, and the value as 
follows, „ 

Oak, worth 10. each. 

Aſh, 125. 64. ditto. 

Elm, 10s; ditto. 

Scotch fir, 75. 64. ditto, 

Lime, 54. ditto, | 
duppoſe the number of each 
equal the average value is gs, 
The number about 500 on an acre. 


vo trees, at gs. are 2257. or 


44. 10s. per acre per annum, from 
te firſt planting 3 but the thin- 
mngs have produced very con- 
lerable ſums : and the graſs 


under the trees would now let at 


$5, an acre, | | 
Experiment, No. 9. 


In another plantation of 50 years 


Nowth, on land of 85. an acre; 


* ttees, 250 per acre; are worth 
Ihe oak, 165. each. 

Aſh, 16s. ditto, | 

Lime; gs. dito. 


For the Y 


EAR 1551 
Scotch fit, 16s. ditto, 
Average, 125. 9d. 05 
250 at that price, come to 
1547. 75. 64. per acre, beſides the 
thinnings : this is above 3 J. per 
acre per anhum from the firſt 
planting. | 
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Had all been oak or fil, the 


total would have been 200 J. per 
acrez or 41. per acre per annum 
from the firſt planting; 
Experiment, No. 10. 
In another plantation, elms of 
40 years growth (300 on an acre) 


are worth 22 5. each; this is 330d. * 
per acrez or mote than 8 J. per 


acre per annum; and the land now 


would let as well as before the 

planting. ny 
Experiment, No. 11. 

| A plantation of Scotch firs of 

15 years growth, 300 on an acre, 

are worth 16. 64. each. This is 


22 J. 105. an acre, or 10, 10s. per 
acre per annum, beſides thinnings: 


The great profit of planting 18 
obvious from theſe trials; but the 
whole ſtate of the caſe by nd 
means appears here; for the produit 
of the thinnings is conſiderable. 
Sir John calculates, that he never 
rerei ves leſs than a guinea an acre 
in thinnings throughout his plan- 
tatiohs ; which is eafily to be con- 
ceived, as they are at firſt planted 
only 4 feet aſunder.— The loweſt 
profit here mentioned, is 14, 10s. 
an acre; add 11. 1s, for thin- 


nings, it is 21. 11s. per acte; 
deduct 115. rent and expences, 
there remains 405. an acre clear 
profit, which is more than the 
farmers make by all their trouble, 


tour 


induſtry and hazard. 
12 
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(Our author gives the following 


account of Mr. Fellowes's Planta- 
tions.] 

Mr. Fellowes has given yet grea- 
ter attention to planting than to 
huſbandry, and has tried various 
trees, ſome years ago, ſo that he 
3s now able 3 to judge which 
is the moſt profitable. 


Experiment, No. 9. 
A plantation of Scotch firs of 


45 years n 20 feet ſquare, 
on land of 15 s. an acre, are now 


worth 20 5. each on an average. 
At that diſtance there are 108 trees 


on an acre, or 1081; which is 


2 J. gs. per acre per ann. from the 


ſirſt 3 excluſive of thinnings, 
which would 


paſt, at 7 3. an acre. 
Experiment, No. 10. 


Another plantation of Scotch 


firs, 38 years growth, ſtanding in 
rows 14 feet wide and 10 in the 
rows, are now worth 125. on an 
average. This diſtance gives 300 
on an acre; and at 125. come to 


180/. or 4 J. 14.5. per acre per ann. 


beſides thinnings. The rent of 
the land 155.; poor rates 15. 3 4. 


in the ond: and tythe, till 20 
years old, 5 5. an acre; the graſs 
under them now 5 5s. an acre. It 


zs ſufficiently evident that no huſ- 


bandry can equal this. 
Experiment, No. 11. 


Cheſnuts in 38 years, on the 
ſame land, ſtanding 14 feet by 10, 
are worth 15s, each. This is 
225 J. per acre; or 51, 16s. per 


Acre per annum, beſides thinnings. | 


E 


Fellowes has been offered 114 


They ſtand 14 feet by 10. An 


60 feet high. 


more than double it. 
But the graſs under the trees 
would have let, for many yesrs 


| acres of a poor gravelly land, 2 


Experiment, No. 12. 


Scotch firs in 38 years, on the 
ſame land, meaſure 17 feet of tim- 
ber on an average, for which Mr. 


a foot; that is 15s. 7 4. a tree, 
acre would therefore be 233. 1 5 


or 6 J. 35s. per acre per annum, 
ſides thinnings. Theſe trees are 


Experiment, No. 13. 


On the ſame land larch trees, 
of only 31 years growth, are as 
large as the firs of Experiment, 
No. 12. which ſhews that the larch 
15 a much quicker grower. Spruce 
by them, not ſo large as either, 
The pineaſter of 38 years, larger 
than the Scotch: The cedar of 
Lebanon, of the ſame age, would 
now cut into planks 12 inches 
wide. e | 


Experiment, No. 14. 


A very ſtriking compariſon be- 
tween the larch and the ſpruce fr, 
was tried by planting an old g- 
vel pit levelled, ſarrounded by 3 
plantation of Scotch firs, with 
thoſe two ſorts in alternate 70s. 
The larch is from 6 to 12 feet 
high ; whereas the ſpruce is but 2 
feet on an average. 


Experiment, No. 15. 
A large plantation of mat 


85. an acre, containing Scotch and 
ſpruce firs and larches, is nou 17 
years old; they are in ſquares d 
10 feet, and are worth; _ 
The Scotch, 25. 6 d. each. 


| The ſpruce 39. 64. | Ti 
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The larches 4s. 6 4. 
At ten feet, there are 435 trees 
on an acre. - | 
The Scotch, at 2s. 6 d. come to 
541. 75. 6 d.; or per acre per ann. 


571. 

10 he ſpruce, at 3 5. 64. to 76 J. 
25. 6 d.; or per acre per annum, to 
41. 15 5. | | 

The larch, at 45. 64. to 97/7. 


175. 64.; or per annum, 6 l. 2 6. 


All three excluſive of thinnings. 
—Suppolſe we calculate theſe at no 
more than paying the rent, tythe, 
and town charges; and that the 


larch, in 20 years, come only to 


100 J. which is however under the 
truth; let any one calculate the 
profit of hiring land on a 21 (or 
more) years leaſe, and immediate- 
ly planting. In what other ap- 


plication of the land can ſuch 
great profit be made, as gaining 


61. an acre without any riſque, 
and almoſt without any expence ? 
It is true, ſuch a conduct cannot,, 


like the culture of corn and graſs, 


be general, for reaſons obvious to 
every one—but as far as the whole 
demand of any neighbourhood ex- 
tends, 1t 1s profitable to execute 


it. Such a demand is every where 


very great, for the uſe of rails, 
ſpars, beams, board, planks, &c. 


Kc. according to the age of the 
trees; and great quantities of 
theſe are perpetually importing 


from the Baltic. So far, there- 
fore, as the demand extends, it is 
highly adviſeable to plant theſe 


_ Suppoſe 5 acres of larch planted 


every year; at the end of 16 or 
17 years, five acres will every year 
be cut down, of the value of 500 J. 
from that day a regular product of 
500 J. a year is gained from the ap- 
plication of 100 acres of land. 


7, 1768. 


. 
Let to a tenant, theſe 106 acres 
produce 40 J. a year: but planted 
they produce 500 l. a year. What 
an amazing difference 3 
Suppoſe a ſingle acre planted 
every year, after the expiration 
of 18 or 20, to cut annually 100 J. 
a year from only 20 acres, which 
let, would yield but 8 J. a year. 
How beneficial a conduct. 
It ſhould here be obſerved, that 
the larch is valued the ſame as 
the Scotch fir; but the beſt autho- 
rities tell us, the timber is one of 
the moſt uſeful known; probably, 
therefore, the value of it would 
turn out greater than the ſuppoſi- 
tion in theſe experiments. 


Experiment, No. 16. 

Sixteen Scotch firs and two pi- 
naſters raiſed from ſeed, ſown be- 
tween Michaelmas 1732, and Lady 
Day 1733, were meaſured June 
The meaſure is exclu- 
five of the bark, for which 6 feet 
per load was allowed: the bark 
being very thick they were valued 
at 9d. a foot. They being full of 
ſap. The 306 feet come to 111. 
95. 64. The trees ſtand in a row 
at unequal diſtances ; but are on 
an average at 15 feet. | 

No. 1. Scotch fir — 22 feet. 
Ditto. — 13 
Ditto. — 21 
Ditto... 26 
Ditto... 9 
Ditto. —— 22 
Ditto. 16 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
10. Ditto. 
11. Ditto. 
12. Ditto. 
13. Ditto, —— 22 
14. Ditto. — 8 


e p 


Carried over 245 
13 
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Brought over, 246 feet. 
15. Ditto. | 18 8 
16. Ditto. . 


17. Pineaſter — 11 
18. Ditto, — 15 
W 306 
A beech ſown at the ſame time, 
meaſured on January 21, 1769, 19 
feet 7 inches. 
Mr. Fellowes has had both the 
boughs and ſeed of the red deal 
from Norway, and he finds that 
It is the Scotch fir. 
In a regular planting and cutting 
down a given quantity of land, it 
would be adviſeable, I ſhould ap- 
prehend, to plant the old land 
again, which would ſave grubbing 
up the ſtumps and roots, which in 
rotting would turn to a rich ma- 
nmure for the new trees. . 
Planę trees Mr. Fellowes has 
planted; and he finds them to 
thrive amazingly in low moiſt ſitu- 
ations. It will in ſuch, grow much 
_ faſter than the poplar. One he 
has of 30 years growth that will 
cut into planks 20 inches broad; 
but ſo yaſt a ſize he attributes in 
ſome meaſure to its ſtanding on 
the edge of a ditch through which 
the drainings of a farmer's pig- 
ſties run. Poplars, in ſome parts 


of the kingdom, are planted in 


low ſituations to the excluſion of 


every thing elſe: it is of conſe- 


quence thereſore to know that the 
plane will do better; and in beauty 
it infinitely exceeds that a, 
8 unſightly tree, the pop- 
ar. | | 


Mir. Fellowes in general recom- 


mends the larch as preferable to 
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every other tree that he has tried; 
and which will pay a planter much 
greater profit than any of the ref, 


As to the method of cultivating 


them, or any firs, he is of opinion 
that the land ſhould be cropped 
with turnips, and the trees ſet a. 
bout the 10th of April following: 
but if that ſeaſon is omitted, late 
in Auguſt will da, They ſhould 
be 2 years old, and ſet at 4 feet 
ſquare. For four years it will be 
adviſeable to hand- hoe the land a. 
bout them twice a year, which 


will coſt 35. each hoeing : after 


that there will be no further ex- 

penes = bh 
[We ſhall conclude this article, 

with Mr. Arbuthnot's experiments 


on planting the black Poplar and 
Willow.] | ob 


Nine years ago I planted ſome 
black poplars, eight feet aſunder ; 
the ſize about 1 + inch diameter: 
meaſured two of them. No. 1. 
the beſt, contains 13 feet of tim- 
ber, which would ſell at 104. 2 


foot, and the forks in the top 


would give three rails, worth with 
the faggots 25, In all 125. 104. 
No. 2. the worſt, 12 f feet of 
timber, and the top worth 13. 
In all 105. 54. 
Average, 11s. 74. 
Anacreplantedin ſquares 
of 8 feet would contain 
680 trees, which, at J. 5.4 
115. 7. amount to 393 0 


Expences. 


Suppoſe the trees bought 
or raiſed at 34. each. 8 10 0 
| - 


Carried over 


2 , h | Þ 2 2 

® Mr. Fellowes in the corner of one of his fields has a ruſtic temple of 4 
defign which cannot but pleaſe, It is the imitation of a round hay ſtack, 
thatched from the ground. 1 do not remember ſecing one before, It 154 


ſtroke of pure taſte, 
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| | OE 
Brought over, 8 100 
Planting, 3 . o 5 o 
Filling vacancies by death; 


ſuppoſe 50 0 N 6 
Fencing repairs, — o 10 0 
Nine years rent, ſuppoſe at 
F 13 10 0 
Produc, -. 8 
Expences, ey "YT  'V 
Profit - 369 12 6 


Which 1s per acre | 
per ann, „ 8 3 
No huſbandry or gardening in 

the world will equal this vaſt pro- 

fit. It is aſtoniſhing that more 
plantations of ſuch quick growing 
trees are not made. 
black, rich, low ground, near 
Water. | | 


Experiment, No. 3. 

Some willows planted at the 
ſame time and diſtance, meaſured 
on an average 18 feet of timber, 
worth 64, a foot, and the tops 
TRE „ e 

680, at 10. 64. 
Expences as above, 


387 O 0 
8 76 


Profit, 944 18 9 
Or per acre per 

aun, 37 14 

From which moſt conſiderable 
return there is no ſlight reaſon to 
ſuppoſe the common idea, that 
this tree ſhould for profit have the 
cad cut off, is an error; for it is 
2 queſtion, whether the product by 
faggots would equal half this. 
ut in ſituations, where poles fell 


The Rev. Mr. Hall, at * near Barnſley in Yorkſhire, 
| 3 | | 


This ſoil is a 
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well, Mr. Arbuthnot obſerves, that 
you may cut them every ſix years, 
and ſell at an amazing price, but 
not for faggots. He likewiſe re- 
marks, that the body of the wil- 
low tree rives into pales, which are 
admirable for fences, hardening in 


the air, and are nearly as durable 


as oak. 


Of tranſplanting Hedges; from the 


Jame, 


M R. * Hall has a method of 
fencing, in which I appre- 
hend he is eu original, as I 
have never heard of any perſon that 
practiſed it. He tranſplants white- 
thorn hedges, of any growth, even 


to 30 or 40 years old. In winter, 


he grubs up the old hedge, after 


cutting, in the common manner, 


and without giving any unufual 
attention to the manner in which 
it is done. The ſtubs are not at 


all tender, or liable to fail of grow- 
ing: he has known them left out 


of the ground a week, without 
any damage; and, if there is 
a little water at the bottom of the 
ditch, he apprehends they would 
lie there ſafely a month; but the 
beſt way, undoubtedly, in ſuch 


caſes, is to move it from one hedge | 


to the other, as ſoon as is conveni- 
ent. The bank, or place, where 
the new hedge 1s to be made, 
ſhould be marked out with. a line, 
and a proper trench cut to ſet the 
ſtubs in: they ſhould be buried 
rather deeper than they were in 

the earth before. Mr. Hall has 
found, that not one ſtub in an 
hundred will fail of growing, and 
the ſhoots are ſo vigorous, that a. 
new hedge is formed much quick» 
er than in any other method, 


Expes 


\ 


o 


\ 


trims the horizontal ſhoots off in 


120. 


T viewed a very long hedge of 
this gentleman's, manfplahtif ſix 
years ago, when thirty years old. 
In five years it ones 14 feet in 
many places, and 12 feet on an a- 
verage. It was then cut and plaſh- 


ed, and is now as thriving and fine 


a hedge as can be ſeen. Another 
hedge, planted in the common 
manner, 15 years ago, did not 
equal this when only five years 
old. 
This diſcovery is very import- 
ant; for I have more than once 
known old hedges grubbed up and 
levelled, and new ones planted 
with great care and attention, to 
raiſe a fence as ſoon as poſlible ; 
by which conduct, above ten years 


are abſclutely loſt in height, and 


many more in ſtrength. In the 
grubbing up of old hedges, plant- 
ed with various ſorts of wood, it 
1s very uſeful to know, that the 


white-thorn ſtubs may be preſerv- 


ed to plant in the gaps of other 
N The whole proceſs of tlie 


work alſo is ſo extremely plain and 


eaſy, that none can find any diffi- 
culty in executing it, | 


Let me here likewiſe obſerve, 


that Mr. Hall is remarkably atten- 
tive to all his hedges: he keeps 
them quite clean from weeds, and 


ſach a manner, that the hedge is 
left wide at bottom, and narrowed 
gradually to the top, that the lat- 
ter may not drip on the reſt, and 
deſtroy or damage it. The hedge 
alſo, by this means, is rendered 
ſtronger, and no land is loſt by 
the ſhade; but the ſhoots, that 
up in the center, are not 
ortened ; they riſe their natural 
height. | 


We. 


** 
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Advantage of foiling Horſes and « 
tber Cattle with Clover, in the 


Houſe, inflead of Feeding it en 


tbe Field. 


UR author, in giving an ac. 

count of the huſbandry of Mr. 
Ramey, of Ormſby, near Var. 
mouth, ſays, that 


In the application of his clover 


crop, this gentleman puts it to 
one uſe that deſerves great atten- 
tion. He begins the ſecond week 


in May to ſoil 20 horſes with clo- 


ver in the ſtable, and continues it 


till the wheat ſtubbles arc ready to 


turn into: 7 acres feed 20 horſes 
and 7 cows; the latter in a houſe 
or rack yard, but drove twice 2 
day to water z—alſo 5 calves and 
as many pigs. The horſes have 
neither corn nor hay. 

Reſpecting the value of the crop, 
Mr. Ramey could not have his 


* 


horſes ſo kept under 84. a day; 


but as the joiſting price of the 
country is 25. 64. a week, I ſhall 
calculate from that. e 
20 Horſes 17 weeks, 
at 25, 64,  — 42 10 0 
7 Cows dit. at 25. 64. 14 17 6 


— 


5 Cal ves dit. at 1s. 64. 6 7 6 


5 Pigs ditto, — o o 0 
63 15 0 

i — 

Or per acre, — 9 2 | 
This is one of the moſt curious 
experiments I have met with; for 
though it is a practice that has been 
often recommended, yet I never 
met with an accurate account 0 
what a given quantity would do. 
It is from hence clearly evident, 
that this method of uſing clover 1 
by far the moſt bene cial : the 


here 
quantity of dung raiſed, 32 


y . 


there is little at command, is im- 


menſe ; much more than in win- 


ter, from the cattle making ſo 
much more urine when fed on 
green food. I ſhould value this 


article at 4 or 500 loads of manure 
from the above cattle, at 2s. 6d. a 


8 | 

But a ſtrong confirmation of the 
preceding valuation, 1s the con- 
ſumption of clover by a tenant 
of Mr. Ramey's, who fed the very 
ſame ſtock (in number) in the 


field, Mr. Ramey watched it mi- 


nutely, and when he had eaten 

acres, this man's ftock had con- 
ſumed 30 acres, and his horſes 
were not in ſuch good condition, 
Thus does one acre of clover 
mown, go exactly as far as 6 fed“. 


To prevent the Turnip Fly ; from the 
| : Same, 


R. Arbuthnot has tried vari- 
ous receipts to deſtroy the 


turnip fly; but none of them have 


anſwered, except the following. 
He collects all ſorts of green 


wieeds from hedges, hedge-rows, 


&c. mixes them with ſtraw and 


| lays them on heaps on the wind- 


ward fide of the field: they are 
then ſet on fire, ſo that the wind 


may blow the ſmoak over the whole 


field. But it ſhould be obſerved, 


that the weeds muſt not be wither- 


ed too much, as it is the ſmother. 
ing of the flame that produces the 


ſmoak which is expected to have 


the defired effect. This drives a- 
way the fly at once, and faves the 


crop: he this year preſerved ten 


acres, on which the fly had begun, 
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by purſuing this method: th 

were ſafe in three or four Fro= 
This hint he received from Mr. 


Booth, of Glendon, in Northamp- 
tonſhire, 


— — 


— 


Method of making Mortar which will 
be impenetrable to moiſture, from 
Mr. Doſſie's ſecond volume of 
Memoirs of Agriculture, uſt pub- 
liſhed. 


FAKE of unſlaked lime, and 
1 of fine ſand, in the propor- 
tion of one part of the lime to three 
aka of the ſand, as much as a la- 
ourer can well manage at once; 
and then adding water gradually, 
mix the whole well together, till 


it be reduced to the confiſtence 


of mortar. Apply it immediately 
while it is yet hot, to the purpoſe 
either of mortar, as a cement to 
brick or ſtone, or of plaiſter, for 
the ſurface of any building. It 
will then ferment for ſome days in 
drier places, and afterwards gra- 
dually concrete or ſet and become 


hard. But in a moiſt place it will 


continue ſoft for three weeks or 
more; tho? it will at length attain 
a firm conſiſtence, even if water 
have ſuch acceſs to it ſo as to keep 
the ſurface wet the whole time. 
After this it will acquire a ſtone- 


like hardneſs, and reſiſt all moi- 


ſture. | 

The perfection of this mortar 
depends on the ingredients being 
thoroughly blended together; and 
the mixtures being applied imme- 
diately after, to the place where it 
is wanted. In order to this, about 


* In Mr, Ramey's houſe on Yarmouth Quay, he has furniſhed a parlour 


with drawings of Mrs. Ramey's execution with a hot poker: There are ſe- 


veral pieces of ruins after Panini, Giſolphi, &c. a Dutch ſkating piece, and 


we landſcapes, 


fre 


five Tabourers ſhould be employed 
for mixing the mortar, to attend 


bone perſon who applies it. 


This method of making mortar, 
Mr. D. ſays, was diſcovered by a 
. gentleman of Neufchattel, the back 

rt of whoſe houſe being cut out 
of a rocky- hill, the ſpring from the 
rock greatly annoyed it, and pro- 
duced a continual damp, which no- 
thing could cure till he tried the 
mortar above deſcribed, which ef- 
fectually anſwered his purpoſe, and 
which, by time, grew ſo tenacious 


and firm, that he was induced to 


believe the method of compoſition 
vas the ſame with that purſued by 
the ancients. | 

We are told that chalk lime, 
which 1s the kind moſt commonly 
uſed in London, is unfit for the 
purpoſe, on account of the flints 


it contains, which render it neceſ- 


ſary to be {kreened before it can be 


tempered with the water and ſand, 


Previous to ſkreening, however, the 


lime muſt be ſlaked; and the ſlak- 
Ing it before it be mixed with the 


_ ſand, prevents its acting on that 
ingredient, ſo as to produce their 
incorporation ; which power it lo- 
ſes, in a great degree, after its com- 
bination with the quantity of water 
that ſaturates it. The lime for this 


purpoſe, therefore, muſt be that 


made of lime-ſtone, ſhells, or mar- 
ble; and the ſtronger it is, the 
mortar will be proportionably the 
Petter. 8 
HBeſides an attention to the kind 
of lime to be uſed in making this 
mortar, what is intended for it 
ſnould be carefully kept from the 
acceſs of air, as it Will readily at- 
tract moiſture, and loſe proporti- 
onably that power of acting on the 
ſand to produce an incorporation. 
It is alſo adviſed te exclude the ſun 


and wind from the mortar for ſome 
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days after it is applied, that ite 
drying too quickly may not pre. 
vent the due continuance of the 
fermentation, which is neceſſary to 
favour the action of the lime on the 
ſand. DPD | 

This mortar is attended with 

very particular advantages; for it 
may be uſed, and will even attain 

a perfect induration, though moi- 

ſture have acceſs to it when it is 

applied; and while it is ferment- 
ing and ſetting, it is extremely be. 
neficial for preventing the ouſing 

of water thro? the floors, or walls of 

houſes, where the common method 

would have no effect. When a very 

great hardneſs and firmneſs are re. 
quired in this mortar, the uſing of 
ſkimmed milk, inſtead of water, 

either wholly, or in part, will pro- 

duce the deſired effect; and in this 

circumſtance likewiſe, the prepara- 

tion is imagined to reſemble that 
of the ancients, 1 


ed, and then pour into it 4 ounces 


” 7 2 


The true Receipt for making CoA. 
OIL VaRnisHn, or what in 
France is called VERNIS Mats 

33 Ns | 8 


ET there be made a large 

earthen pot with a cover; 
let the ſhape reſemble a chocolate 
pot, with a handle to it; the co- 
ver muſt fix on exceedingly cloſe, 
and the veſſel be large enough to 


hold a gallon, and well glazed in- 


ſide and out. Care muſt be taken 
this pot is exceedingly ſtrong, and 
not cracked when ſet on the fire, 
leſt it ſhould burſt and fire the 
gums and oil, which may be at- 
tended with dangerous conſequen- 
ces, and for the better ſafety ſhould 
be done in an open place. 

Let your melting-pot be warm- 


of 


a Wn ' ww 


„ 
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b of Chio or Cyprus turpentine ; let gums are thoroughly melted, and 


it diſſolve till it is fluid ; then pour 
into it eight ounces of amber finely 
powdered and ſifted ; mingle it well 


with the fluid turpentine, and ſet it 


on your fire for a quarter of an hour. 
Now take off your pot, and gently 
pour into it a pound of Copal, 
finely bruiſed, but not powdered ; 
ſtir theſe well together, and add 
four ounces more of your Chio tur- 
pentine, and a gill of warm tur- 


pentine oil. Set it again on your 


fire, blowing it a little briſker. 


When it has been on your fire 


about half an hour, take it off, 
open your pot and ſtir them well 


together, adding two ounces of the 
fineſt and whiteſt colophony, Set 


it again on the fire, N a 

reater briſkneſs to it with the bel- 
. and let it remain till all is 
diſſolved and fluid as water. Then 


take off your pot, remove it a lit- 
tle diſtance from the fire, and let 
it ſtand a few minutes till the ex- 
ceſs of heat is ſomewhat abated. 
Then, have ready by you twenty- 


four ounces of poppy nut, or lin- 
ſeed oil, made drying; and pour 


it into your diſſolved gums, by de- 
prees, boiling hot, (but let that 
e boiled on another fire, at a lit- 


tle diſtance from that you melt your 
gums over) ſtirring them together 
with a long deal ſticx. When you 


have thoroughly incorporated your 
fluid gums and oil, ſet them over 


your fire for a few minutes, ſtill 


ſtirring it about, till it boils once 


up; then take it off, carry it to 
ſome diſtance, and pour into it a 
quart of turpentine made hot over 
your ſecond fire. Stir all this well 


together, and give them one boil 


up; then take it off, and pour into 
it a pint more of turpentine, made 


hot, Rill ſtirring it well. If your 


you have incorporated them well, 
our varniſh is made. 7 


Let it now ſtand by to cool; and 
when it is become only lukewarm, 


ſtrain it through a cloſe cloth into 


another veſſel, and if you find your 


varniſh too thick, thin it with oil 
of turpentine, till it is only the 
conſiſtency of linſeed oil. Strain 
it a ſecond time, then bottle it for 


uſe, and let it ſtand a month, at 


leaſt, before it is uſed, | 

If this varniſh is made with care, 
your fire bxiſk, neither your gums 
nor oil ſuffered to burn, it ſhould 
be as clear as amber beer; which 
is as fine as any Martin ever made 
with an expreſſed oil. | 


The diſagreeable ſmells ariſing 


from the melting of the gums, and 
the very great ſmoak iſſuing from 


them, make it proper to be done 


in a yard or open place; a fre- 


quent repetition of making this 


varniſh requires it; otherwiſe a 


confined place will be very preju- 


dicial ta the health of the maker. 


This is the actual Copal varniſh, 


as invented, made, and uſed b 


Martin, and which has made ſo 
much noiſe in London, theſe 20 


years paſt. 


The manner this VARNISH is laid 
on, and the Method ufed to rub 
down and highly poliſh the ſame. 


When your piece to be varniſhed 


is finiſhed painting (whoſe colours 
ſhould be layed on as ſmooth as 
poſſible) let it ſtand till it is per- 


fectly hard, leſt you rub up the paint- 


ing by varniſhing, before it is dry. 
ing dy 8 
Let your varniſh be only of the 


conſiſtency of oil, otherwiſe it will 
be too thick for you to work 1t 


freely. 
Be Varniſh. 


024 
| Varniſh your pannel ſmoothly 
er, and let it ſtand by till quite 
7 then varniſh it over again, 
obſerving to pick off an little hairs 
or grit that may have fallen on it. 
When you have varniſhed over the 
work half a dozen times, let it 
ftand by two or three days till it 1s 
thoroughly dry; then take fine 
Pumice-ſtone, powder and ſift it 
finely ; and with a wet coarſe rag, 


dipped into it, rub down your pan- 


nel, till the ſtreaks of the bruſh 
and all kind of blemiſhes are re- 
moved. When you find your 
Painting to be 3 ſmooth, 
and all of one ſurface, waſh off and 
dry your pannel well, then varniſh 
over your work again, repeating 

the coats of varniſh, till you 


find you have a ſufficient body; 
which for {ſmooth painting will not 


take more than tenor a dozen times. 
This done, and properly hardened, 


rub it down a few minutes with the 


powdered pumice- ſtone as before. 
Clear and waſh off the pumice- 
ſtone as ſoon as you find it has ta- 
ken off all the blemiſhes the var- 
miſhing may have received; then 
take fine emery and give it a courſe 
of rubbing down, till your pannel 
bears a ſurface ſmooth and even as 
laſs. Now dry off your emery, 
; Sd take Th of 1 — 
ſtone, nicely ſifted, and witk your 


wet rag rub it ſome time, till with 


the palm of your hand, rubbed two 
or three times in the ſame place, 
your pannel diſcovers a gloſs, equal 
to glaſs; this done, clear off your 
work, and dry it clean ; then with 
another rag, or bit of flannel, dip- 
ped in ſweet oil, rub your painted 

ard a few times over, and then 


elear it off with fine dry powder, 
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or flour, and your hand; and 3 
_ of fine flannel dipped in your 

our and rubbed over it, when 
cleared of the oil, will give it 
luſtre, as though your painting was 
under a glaſs, and the ſurface e. 
qually as ſmooth. 

This is the exact manner uſed 
to poliſh all things varniſhed in oil 


varniſh ; and ſuch ware (I before 


obſerved) as can, ſhould be ſet in 
a warm oven, between every coat 
of varniſh given; and in chambers 
where large work, as equipages, 
ecritoires, and cabinets are var. 
niſhed, they ſhould be gradually 
heated by ſtoves, Martin had a 


method on hot and ſun-ſhining 
days, of drawing out his voitures 
to receive its heat ; but I can by 


no means approve of ſuch a me- 
thod, as I obſerved to him the 
3 of little flies and other in- 
ects that ſettled on them, were 
difficult to take off again; and the 
ſudden winds often covered them 
with duſt; while a cloſe chamber 


warmed by ſtoves, or the windows 


opened with canvas before them, 
muſt I think be the moſt elegible 
method of keeping the work clean, 
and drying it better. 


The AMBER VARNISH. 


Melt eight ounces of chio tur- 
pentine, and when fluid, pour into 
it a pound of fine powdered am- 
ber; let it be poured in by de- 
grees, ſtirring it all the while to 
mingle it the better; and when it 
is properly mixed, ſet it on your 
fire for half an hour, then take it 
off, ſtir it well about, and add to 
it two ounces of the white colo- 
phony. Put it again on your - 
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4 New Method of taking off Caſts 
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0p up the cover cloſe, raiſe the 


| fire, and blow it very briſk : an 


exceſs of heat muſt be uſed to melt 


the amber, which done, and all 


perfectly fluid, take it off and let 
it cool a little at ſome diſtance. 
Now pour upon your melted 
gums a pound of your prepared 
linſeed or poppy oil, made drying, 


and poured in boiling hot, ſtir it 


well together till it is perfectly in- 
corporated with the gum, then by 
degrees pour into it a quart of tur- 
pentine made hot as before, ſtir it 
all well together ; let it cool, and 
ſtrain it off for uſe; if this is pro- 

erly made, it will be clear as porter 

eer. If any ſhould think the chio 


_ turpentine is put into this varniſh 


in too great quantities, and may 
be liable to crack, let it be re- 
membered, that the exceeding 


| toughneſs of the amber, will not 


let it melt clear, any other way, 
than by diſſolving it in the turpen- 


tine, nor will that quantity remain 


to mingle with the varniſh, but 
will at leaſt half evaporate. Am- 


ber can only be diſſolved clear, by 


melting it in ſome leſs glutinous 
gum, and of an eaſier diſſolution. 


5 


_——_ 


from Coins, &c. 


| (HE FLY owing to the coſt 


required for purchaſing a ca- 


binet of medals, it has happened, 


that the ſtudy of them has hitherto 
been confined, comparatively, to a 


few individuals. Another principal 


impediment to the cultivation of an 
acquaintance with them has ariſen 
from the difficulty of underſtand- 
ing the inſcriptions thereon, for 


want of a ſufficient knowledge of 
languages; on which account in 


225 
particular, this ſtudy has been con- 
demned by the illiterate as barren 
and uſeleſs; but ſuch as are ac- 
quainted with the advantages which 
have already reſulted from theſe 


nummi memoriales, cannot heſitate 


a moment to aſſiſt a promotion of 
a more general purſuit of the ſub- 
ject. | 
a While Coloſſian ſtatues, and the 
hardeſt marbles, with their deepeſt 
inſcriptions, are deſtroyed by acci- 
dents or by time, and paintings 
finiſhed with the higheſt colours 
quickly fade, a medal ſhall ſurvive 
innumerable accidents, and diſ- 
cloſe hiſtorical facts a thouſand 
years after ſtatues are crumbled. 
away; and when nothing but the 
names of an Apelles or a Praxite- 
les remain. Does not a fingle 
medal of which we are in poſſeſ- 
ſion, give us greater light into 
hiſtory, than the once famous li- 
braries of Alexandria and Pergam- 
us, which are now no more? From 
theſe and many other conſiderati- 
ons, I would willingly contribute 
my endeavours to render this ſtud 
more general, and conſequently 
more uſeful. I have tried a vari- 
ety of methods to enable- a young 
medaliſt to collect a cabinet, whic 
may initiate him into the know- 
ledge of medals and coins at a tri- 
fling expenſde. N 
The method of taking off plaſ- 
ter of Paris and ſulphur impreſſi- 
ons, is known to every body: The 
firſt is too ſoft to preſerve them 
from injury, and the brittleneſs of 
ſulphur is a greater objection. 

I found by forming a coat or 
layer of thin metal over the plaſter 
of Paris, it would be a conſider- 
able defence. Tin is the cheapeſt 
and moſt convenient metal for the 
purpoſe, as it is ſufficiently _ 

e, 
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ble, and at the ſame time very 
much reſembles filver. The tin= 
foil I have tried, is of the ſame 
kind with that uſed for ſilverin 

looking-glaſſes. It ſhould be hid 
over the medal or coin intended 
to be taken off, and then rubbed 
either with a bruſh, the point of a 
ſkewer, or a pin, *till it has res 
ceived, perfectly, the impreſſion of 


the medal; the tin-foil ſhould now 
be you off round the edge of the 
medal 


till it is brought to the ſame 


cCircumference: The medal muſt. 


then be reverſed, and the tin-foil 


will drop off into a chip box or 
mold ready to receive it, the con- 


cave ſide of the foil, or that which 
is laid on the face of the medal, 
being uppermoſt; upon this pour 


plaſter of Paris made in the uſual 


manner, and when dry, the caſt 
hgure may be taken out of the box 
or mold, with the tin-foil ſticking 


on the plaſter, the convex fide be- 
ing now uppermoſt again, in which 


erage it is to be kept in the ca- 
binet, after it becomes dry. To 
have an impreſſion very perfect, 
the thinneſt tin-foil ſhould be made 
uſe of, | 
The impreſſions taken in the 
foregoing manner almoſt equal ſil - 
ver medals in beauty, and are very 


durable. If the box or mold be ra- 


ther larger than the impreſſion of 
tin-foil, the plaſter, when poured 
on, runs round its edges, and 
forms a kind of white frame, or 
circular border round the foil, 
whence the new made medal ap- 
pears more neat and beautiful. If 
this tin-foil be gilt with gold leaf, 
by means of thin iſinglaſs glue, 
the medal will reſemble gold. 

Having thus endeavoured to put 
it into the power of a young me- 
daliſt to procure, in this manner, 


1 


what number of medals and edins 


he pleaſes, for at moſt as many 


pence, I ſhall conclude, with only 
ſaying; that if by this means 1 
may prove inſtrumefital to the pro- 
motion of à more general know- 
ledge thereof, by rendering the 
expence inconſiderable, it will be 


adequate to the motives of 
| : * 4 * 
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Directions for PUMP-MAKERS. 

\ LL pumps ſhould be ſo con- 
| ſtructed as to work with e- 
qual eaſe, in raiſing the water to 
any given height above the ſurface _ 
of the well: and this may be done 


by obſerving a due proportion be- 


tween the diameter of that part of 
the pump- bore in which the piſton 
or bucket works, and the height 
to which the water muſt be raiſed. 
For this purpoſe I have calcu- 
lated the annexed table, in which 
the handle of the pump is ſuppoſed 
to be a lever, increaſing the power 
five times ; that is, the diſtance or 
length, of that part of the handle 
that lies between the pin on which 
it moves, and the top of the pump- 
rod to which it 1s fixed, to be only 
a fifth part of the length of the- 
handle, from the ſaid pin to the 
part where the man (who works the 
pump) applies his force or power. 
In the firſt column of the table, 
find the height at which the pump 
mult diſcharge the water above the 
ſurface of the well: then in the 
ſecond column, you have the dia- 
meter of that part of the bore in 


which the piſton or bucket works, © 


in inches and hundredth patts of 
an inch ; and in the third column 
is the quantity of water, (in wine 
meaſure) that a man of common 

ſtrength 
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frength can raiſe in a minute, — 
And by conſtructing according to 


this method, pumps of all heights 
may be wrought by a man of ordi- 


nary ſtrength, ſo as to be able to 
hold out for an hour. - _ 
 Jamss FEROUSON. 


Height of; Diamet. off Water uncharged 
the pump inf the bore, | in a minute, in 
feet above 288] wine meaſure, 
the ſurface | 5? 8 0 7 
ef the well. 7 E 5 
212 . 
1 6 9351 6 
13 3 66 54 5 
20 4 90 4% 7 
25 |4 38]32 6 
30 4 027 2 
35 3 70123 3 
40 3 4620 3 
45 3 2718 1 
50 3 1016 3 
55 2 g5|14 7 
bo |2 8413 * 
1 2 7212 4 
70 2 6211 8 
75 2 53110 7 
8 2 4510 2 
8 2 38] 9 * 
90 2 31 9 1 
„„ 5 
IP S : T9 8 . 1 
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A Method to mark Linen, Jo as ndt to 
waſh out again; recommended by 
the late Dr. Smellie. | 


| AKE vermillion, as much 


as will lay on a half crown 


piece, of the ſalt of ſteel a piece 


about the ſize of a ſmall nutmeg, 


grind or levigate them well toge- 


ther with linſeed oil; you ma 


make it thick, or thin, at your dif- 
cretion. 


N. B. This is equal, if not ſu- 


perior, to any of the numerous 
compoſitions ſo long puffed on the 


town at exorbitant prices. 


ANT L. 
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ANTI Q UL T I E 8. 


The Order of the Maundy * made at 


Greenwich, March 19, 1572; by 
William Lambarde. © 


Read at the Society of Antiquaries, 
March 16, 1749. 


1 the hall was prepared 
with a long table on each ſide, 
and forms ſet by them; on the 
edges of which tables, and under 
thoſe forms, were layed carpets, 

and cuſhions for her majeſty to 
kneel, when ſhe would waſh them, 
(the poor). There was alſo an- 
other table laid acroſs the upper 
end of the hall, ſomewhat above 
the foot pace, for the chappelan to 
ſtand at. A little beneath the midſt 
whereof, and beneath the foot pace, 
a ftool and cuſhion of eſtate was 

Pitched for her majeſty to kneel at 
during ſervice time. This done, 


the holy water, baſons, alms, and 


other things, being brought into 
the hall; and the chappelan and 
poor folks having taken their ſaid 
places, the yeoman of the laundry, 
armed with a fair towel, and tak- 
ing a ſilver baſon filled with warm 
water and ſweet flowers, waſhed 
their feet, all, one after another, 
wiped the ſame with his towel, and 
ſo making a croſs a little above the 


toes kiſſed them, After him with- 


thers had done before. 


in a while followed the ſub-almo. 
ner, doing likewiſe, and after him 
the almoner himſelf alſo; then 


laſtly, her majeſty came into the 
hall, and after ſome ſinging and 


prayers made, and the goſpel of 


Chriſt's waſhing his diſciples feet 


read, thirty-nine ladies and gen. 
tlewomen, for ſo many were the 
poor folks (according to the num- 
ber of the years complete of her 
majeſty's age), addreſſed themſclves 
with aprons and towels to wait 
upon her majeſty ; and ſhe kneel- 
ing down upon the cufhions aud 


carpets under the feet of the poor 


women, firſt waſhed one foot of 
every of them in ſo many ſeveral 
baſons of warm water and ſweet 
flowers, brought to her ſeverally 
by the ſaid ladies and gentlevo- 
men, then wiped, croſſed, and ki 
ſed them, as the almoner and o- 
When her | 
majeſty had thus gone through the 
whole number of thirty-nine, of 
which twenty fat on the one ſide of 
the hall, and nineteen on che c- 
ther; ſhe reſorted to the firſt again, 
and gave to each one certain yards 
of broad cloth to make a gow. 
Thirdly, ſhe began at the firſt, and 
2 to each of them a pair of ſhoes. 
Fourthly, to each of them a wooden 

platter, wherein was half a ſide of 


* Skinner, in his Etymologicon, obſerves, that Minſhew derives the word 
from the Lat. mandatum, ſc. the command of Chriſt to his diſciples ; But dir 
H. Spelman, perhaps more juſtly, from the Fr. G. Mande, HPortula, an alm 


or dole. T. M. 


ſalmon, 
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ſalmon, as much lyn g, ſix red 
herrings, and two cheat * loafs of 
bread. Fifthly, ſhe began with 
the firſt again, and gave to each of 
them a white wooden diſh with 
claret wine. Sixthly, ſhe received 
of each waiting-lady and gentle- 
woman their towel and apron, and 
gave to each poor woman one of the 
ſame. And after this the ladies 


and gentlewomen waited no longer, 


nor ſerved as they kad done through- 
out the courſes before; but then 
the treaſurer of the chamber (Mr. 
Henneage) came to her majeſty 
with thirty-nine ſmall white purſes, 
wherein were alſo thirty- nine pence, 
{as they ſay) after the number of 
the years of her majeſty's age; and 
of him ſhe received and diſtributed 
them ſeverally; which done, the 
received of him ſo many ſeveral 
red leather purſes, each containing 
twenty ſhillings, . for the redemp- 
tion of her majeſty's gown, which 
{as men ſay) by ancient order ſhe 


oupht to give to ſome one of them 


at her pleaſure; but ſhe, to avoid 
the trouble of ſuit, which accuſ- 
tomably was made for that prefer- 
ment, had changed that reward 
into money to be equally divided 
amongſt them all, namely, twenty 
thillings a-piece ; and thoſe ſhe al- 
ſo delivered particularly to each 
one of the whole company; and fo 


taking her eaſe upon the cuſhion 


of ſtate, and hearing tlie choir a 


lttle while, her majeſty withdrew 


herſelf, and the company departed ; 
for it was by that time the ſun- 
letting. | 5 | 


March 20, W. 1. [W. Lambart]. 
1572 © 
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1 
Account of the New Years Gifts pre- 
ſented to Qucen Elizabeth, 1 534-5, 
communicated to the Society of An- 
ziguarians, by Biſhop Lyttelton. 


Read at the Society, Dec. 16, 176 3. 


HE dean of Exeter (now 
1 biſnop of Carlifle) ſhewed 
the Society a large parchment roll 
containing a liſt of new years gifts 
preſented -*to queen Elizabeth at 
Greenwich on the 1ſt of January, 
1584-5, figned by the queen, and 
counterſigned by John Aſtley, Eſqz 
maſter and treaſurer of the jewels; 
by which it appears, that the great- 


eſt part, if not all the peers and 


peereſſes of the realm, all the bi- 
ſhops, the chief officers of ſtate, 
wy ſeveral of the queen's houſe- 
hold ſervants, even down to her 
apothecaries, maſter- cook, ſerjeant 
of the paſtry, &c. gave new years 
gifts to her majeſty. 221mm: 
Theſe gifts conſiſted either of 


a ſum of money, or jewels, trin- 


kets, wearing apparel, &c. The 


largeſt ſam given by any of the 


temporal lords was twenty pounds; 
but the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
gave forty pounds, and all the o- 
ther ſpiritual lords thirty, twenty, 
and ten pounds. Many of the tem- 
poral lords and great officers, and 
moſt of the peereſſes, gave rich 
gowns, petticoats, kirtles, doblets, 
mantles, ſome embroidered with 
pearls, garnets, &c. bracelets, caſ- 
kets ſtudded with precious Rones, 
and other toys. The queen's phy- 
ſician preſents her with a box of 


foreign ſweet-meats. Another phy- 


ſician with two pots; one of green 
ginger, the other of orange flowo 
ers. Her apothecary with a box 


of lozenges, and a pot of conſerves. 


2 I know not what to make of che word cheat, unleſs it be for chet, and that 


Vol. XIV. 


r anchet, a ſmall white loaf, F. M. 


Her 
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Her maſter cook with a fayre mar- 
chepayne (a macaroon then in fa- 


ſhion); her ſerjeant of the paſtry 


a fayre pye oringed - The ſum to- 


tal of the money given on this oc- 


caſion amounts to eight hundred 
and twenty-eight pounds, ſeven 

ſhillings; the jewels, trinkets, ap- 
parel, &c. not valued. 

On the back of the aforeſaid roll 
occurs a liſt of the new years gifts 
preſented by the queen in return; 
the whole of which confiſts of gilt 
undred and thirty - two ounces : 
To the earl of Warwick one hun- 
dred and fix ounces: But to all the 
other earls thirty and twenty oun- 


ces: To the ducheſs of Somerſet, 


the only ducheſs, twenty-five oun- 
ces: To the counteſles fifty, forty, 
and twenty ounces: To the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury forty - five 
ounces ; to the other prelates thir- 
ty-five, thirty, twenty, and fifteen 
ounces: To the baroneſſes from 
fifty-two to fifteen ounces : To fir 
Chriſtopher Hatton lord Chamber- 


lain, four hundred ounces: To all 


her maids of honour and gentle- 
women of her houthold, as well 
thoſe who preſented gitts as thoſe 
who did not, from twenty to two 
ounces—Thus—To Mrs. Tomy- 
ſen the dwarf two ounces—T'o the 
phyſicians thirteen, the apothecary 
ſeven, the cook and ſerjeant of the 
_ paſtry five ounces. 


Sum total 4809 ounces of gilt plate. 


N. B. At the bottom of the roll 
are entered gifts in plate from the 
queen to ambaſſadors from Scot- 
land, Denmark, &c. to the queen's 
god- children and at weddings, &c. 
Thus to the Scotch ambaſſador, 


d To the earl of Leiceſter one 
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called the Juſtice clerk, five hun. 
dred and forty-five ounces: To 
lord Gray, the King of Scots am- 


baſſador, one hundred and thirty- 


hve ounces: At the chriſtening the 
earl of Cumberland's child, one 
hundred and forty ounces : Mr, 
SouthwelPs ditto, forty-three oun- 
ces: Lord Talbot's ditto, twenty- 
{ſeven ounces. | 

At the marriage of fir Henry 
Nevell's ſon with Mr. Henry Kil- 
ligrew's daughter, a gilt cup with 
a cover, weighing twenty-ſix oun- 
ces; “ä quod nota bene.“ 
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1 Ati 


The Manner of burienge great Perſons 


in ancient Tymes. From a M. S. 
in the poſſeſſion of Sir Wm. Dol- 
ben, Bart. | | 
HIS is the ordinaunce and 
1 guyding that perteyneth un- 
to the worſhipful beryyng of on) 
aſtate to be done in manner and 
fourme enſewing. . NS 
1. Firſt to be offered a ſwherde 
by the moſte worſhipfull man of 


the kyn of the ſayde aſtate and ony 


be preſente, ellis by the mooſte 


worthipfull man that is preſente 


there on his p'te. 

2. Item in lyke wyſe his fhelde, 
his cote of worſhip”, his helme and 
e | | 

3. Item to be hadde a baner 0 
the Trinite, a baner of our Lady, 2 
baner of Seynte George, a baner of 
the ſaynt that was his advowre, (a) 
and a baner of his armes. Item 2 
penon of his armes. Ite' a ſtand- 
ard and his beſte there inne. 

Iteꝰ a geton (6) of his deviſe with 
his worde. 

4. Item a doubill valaunce 4. 
bout the herſe bothe above and 


(a) Or, avowee, 1. e. his Patron or Protector. 


(5) I ſuppole for Guidou, 


bynethe 


„ . Ee. Pe dt ad 
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bvnethe with his worde and his de- 
viſe wreten therinne. | 

g. Item x11 ſcochons of his armes 
to be ſette uppon the barres w'oute 
and withinne the herſe, and iii do- 
ſeyn penſelles to ſtande aboven up- 
on the herſe among the lytes. 


6. Item to be ordeyned as many 
ſcochons as be pilers in the churche, 


and ſcochons to be ſette in the four 
quarteres of the ſaid churche as 
beſte is to be ſette by diſcrecion. 

7. Item as many torches as the 
ſaide aſtate was of yeares age. And 
on ev'ry torche a ſcochon hangyng. 
And the beerers of the torches in 


blac. | 


8. Item hit is to be ordeyned 


ſtandyng v officers of armes abowte 


the ſaid hers, that is to ſay, oone 
by fore the ſaide herſe beryng the 
cote of worſhipp and he ſtandyng 
at the hede in the mydwarde of the 
ſayde hers, the ſecunde ſtandyng 
on the right ſide of the herſe in the 
fore frunte beryng his ſwhirde, the 
thirdde ſtandyng on the left fide of 
the ſaid hers beryng his helmet 
and creſte, the fourthe on the right 
ſide of the ſaid hers in the nether 
parte of the herſe beryng his baner 
of armes, and the vthe ſtandyng on 
the lifte ſide in the nether parte he 


beryng his penon ſo ſtandy'ng till 


the offeryng. And the baners of 
the Trinite, oure Lady, Seynt 
George, and the banor of his ad- 
voure, to be ſet above in 11 partes 


of the ſaid hers and his ſtandard 


„ ie 


9. Item to be ordeyned certeyn 
clothes of gold for the ladyes of 


his kyn beyng wiynne the ſaid hers, 


and they to ofere the ſaid clothes 
of golde. ns 

10. Item a certeyn of innocentes 
all clothed in white, ev'ry innocent 
beryng a taper in his hande. 


in. Item the hors of the ſade 


and penon. 


aſtate trappid with his armes, and 


a man of armes beyng of his kyn 


upon the fame hors, or ellis ony 
other man of worſhipp in his name, 
havyng in his hande a ſpere, 
ſwhirde, or axe, ſo to be preſented 
to the offeryng in the churche with 
1 worſhipful men, oon goyng on 
yat eon fide of the hors, and yat 
other on that other fide of the hors, 
and a man ledyng the ſaid hors. 

12. Item the heire of the ſaide 
aſtate, after he hathe ofered, ſhall 
ſtand up'on the lifte fide of the 
priſte receyvyng the offeryng of 
the ſwhirde, helme, and creſte, 
baner of armes, cote of worſhipp, 
I'm 11 men of wor- 
ſnip to ſtonde on the ſame ſide of 


the priſte, haldyng a baſyn wt mony 


therinne for the offeryng. 


: ate... 
0 << — — — — = 


A Remembrante of the Order and 
Manner of the Burial of Mary 


 Duren of Scotts. 


N Sunday, being the zoth of 
July, 1587, in the 29th year 
of the reign of Elizabeth, the 
queen's majeſtie of England, there 


went from Peterborough M. 


Dethick, alias Garter principal 
king of armes, and five heralds, 
accompanied with forty horſe and 
men, to conduct the body of Mary, 
late queen of Scots, from Fother- 


ingham Caſtle in Northampton- 


ſhire to Peterborough aforeſaid, 
which queen had remained pri- 
ſoner in England . . . . . years; 
having for that purpoſe brought a 
royal coach, drawn by four horſes, 
and covered with black velvet rich- 
ly ſet forth with eſcotcheons of the 
armes of Scotland, and little pe- 
nons, round about it; the body 
being incloſed in lead, and the 
ſame coffi ned in wood, was brought 
K 2 down 
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down and reverently put into the 
coach, at which time the heralds 
wut on their coats of arms, and 
3 with torches light, 
brought the ſame forth of the caf- 
tle, but about ten of the clock at 
night, and ſo conveyed it to Peter- 
borough . . . . . miles diftant from 
Fotheringham Caſtle, whither be- 
ing come (about two of the clock 
on the Monday morning) che body 
was received moſt reverently, at 
the minſter door of Peterborough, 
by the biſhop, dean and chapter, 
and Clarenceux king of armes ; 
and, in the preſence of the Scots 
which came with the ſame, it was 
laid in a vault prepared for the 


fame, in the quire of the faid 


church, on the South fide, oppoſite 
to the tomb of Queen Katharine 
dowager of Spain, the firſt wife 
of King Henry the Eighth. The 
_ gccaſion why the body was forth- 
with laid into the vault, and not 
borne in the ſolemnity, was, be- 
Cauſe it was ſo extreme heavy by 
Teafon of the lead, that the Gen- 
tlemen could not endure to have 
earryed it with leiſure in the ſo- 
lemn proceeding ; and befides, was 


feared, that the fowder might ripp, 


and, being very hot weather, might 
be found forme annoyance. 

On Tueſday, being the firſt of 
Auguſt, in the morning, about eight 
of the clock, the chief mourner, 


being the Counteſs of Bedford, was 


attended upon by all the lords and 
ladies, and brought mto the pre- 
fence chamber within the biſhop's 


palace, which all over was hanged 


with black cloth. She was by che 
queen's majeſties gentlemen uſhers 
placed ſomewhat under a cloth of 
eſtate of purple velvet ; where, 
having given to the great officers 
their ſtaves of office, viz, W the 


lard ſteward, lord chamberlayne, 
the treaſurer, and comptroller, ſhe | 
took her way into the preat hall, 
where the corps ſtood; and the | 
heralds having marſhalled the fe. 
veral companies, they made their 
proceedings as followeth : 
Two conduQtors in black, with 
black ſtaves. 
Poor women mourners, to the 
number of 100. 2 and 2. 
Two yeomen harvengers. 
The ftandard of Scotland borne 
by Sir George Savill, knight. 
Gentlemen in clokes to the num- 
ber of 50, being attendants on 
the lords and ladie. 
Six grooms of the chamber, viz. 
3 Eaton, Mr. 
Bykye, Mr.. , , Ceavaral, 
Mr. . Flynt, Mr. 
Charlton, Mr. . . . Lylle. 
Three gentlemen fewers to the 
queen's majeſtys, Mr. Horſe- 
man, Mr. Fynes, and Mr, 
Martin. 
Gentlemen in gownes, Mr, 
Worme, Mr. Holland, Mr. 
Crewſte, Mr. Watſon, Mr. 
Allington, Mr. Darrel, and 
Mr. Feſcue. | 
Scots in clokes, 17 in number. 
A Scottiſh prieſt; | 
Mr. Forteſcue, maſter of the 
wardrobe to the queen's ma- 
jeſtie. 5 
The biſhop of Peterborough. 
The biſhop of Lincoln. 
The great banner, borne by Sir 
Andrew Nowell, knight. 
The comptroller, Mr. Melvin. 
The treaſurer, Sir Edward Mon- 
tague. 
The lord chamberlayne, was 
Lord Dudley. 
The lord ſteward, was Lord St 
John of Baſing. 
Two uſhers, 
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The healme & 
creſt borne 
by Portcullis: 

target, borne 
by York. 


of honor born ford, 


by heralds. | 


| Dragon. 
coat, borne by 

{ Somerſet. 
Clarencieux king of arms, with 
a gentleman uſher, Mr. Co- 
nyngſbe. 


The corps born by eſquires in 


clokes. 

Mr. Francis Forteſcue. 
Mr. William Forteſcue. 
Mr. Thomas Stafford. 
Mr. Nicholas Smith. 

Mr. en Hyde. 


Mr. . Howlands, the 


biſhop's brother. 
Eight bannerolles, borne by 


eſquires: 


1. King Robert impaling Drum- 


mond, by Mr. William Fittz 
Williams. 


2. King James the iſt I Mr. Griffin 


impaling Beaufort, Fee, 
y 
3. Guelders, Mr. Robert 
Wingfield. 


4. King James 3 i im- -] 
paling Denmark, Mr. Bevill. 


5. King James 4th 
impaling the arms 
of Henry 7th of 
England, 


Mr.Lynne. 


Mr. John 
impaling Guys, Wingheld. 

7. King of France 

impaling the arms 
of Mary queen of 
Scotland, 


Mr. sen- 


— 


8. Lord Darnley i im-] Mr. John 
paling the arms © 0 Forteſcue 
Mary queen of of Ay- 
Scotland, wood, 


The canopy, being of black velvet 


borne 
by Rouge 


fringed with gold, borne * four 
knights, viz. 
Sir Thomas Manners, 
Sir George Haſtings. 
Sir James Harrington. 
Sir Richard Knightly. 
Aſſiſtants to the body. Four barons 
which bore up the corners of the 
pall of velvet. 
The Lord Mordant. 
The Lord Willoughby of Par- 
ham. 
The Lord Compton, 
Sir Thomas Cecill. 


Mr. Garter, with the gentleman 


uſher, Mr. Brakenbury. 

The Counteſſe of Bedford, ſup- 
ported by the Earls of Rutland 

and Lincoine; her train borne 
up by the Lady St. John of Baſt- 
ing, and aſſiſted by Mr. John 
Manners, vice chamberlain. 

The Counteſſe of Rutland, Coun- 
teſſe of Lincolne. 


The Lady Talbot, Lady Mary Sa- 


vell. 

The Lady Mordant, the Lady St. 
John of Bletſhoe. 

The Lady Manners, the Lady Ce- 
cill. 


The Lady Montague, the Lady 


Nowell. 
Mrs. Alington, Mrs. Curle. 
Two uſhers. 
Eight Scottiſn gentlewomen. 


The gentlewomen of Counteſſes and 


Baroneſſes, according to their de- 
grees, all in black. 25 
Servants in black coates. | 
The Counteſs of Bedford, \ { - 
Counteſs of Rutland, 8. 


Counteſs of Lincoln, 8. 
Lady St. John of Baſing, 5. 
All lords and ladyes, 5 


All knights and their wives, 4 

All eſquires, | 
The body, being thus brought 
into the quire, was ſet down with. 
in the royal herſe, which was 20 


K 3 feet. 


534 - 
feet ſquare, and 27 feet in height, 
covered over with black velvet, and 
richly ſet with eſcotcheons of armes 
and fringe of gold; upon the body, 
which was covered with a pall of 
black velvet, lay a purple velvet 
cuſhion, fringed and taſſeled with 
gold, and upon the ſame a cloſe 
crown of gold ſet with ftones af- 
ter the body was thus placed, and 
every mourner according to their 
degree, the ſermon was begun by 
the Biſhop of Lincoln, after which 
certain anthems were ſung by the 
quire, and the offering began very 
ſolemnly, as followeth : 

bs The Offering. 

Firſt, the chief mourner offered for 
the queen, attended upon by all 
ladyes. 'The coat, ſword, tar- 
get, and helme, was ſeverally 
carried up by the two Earls of 
Rutland and Lincoln, one after 
another, and received by the 
biſhop of Peterborough, and Mr. 
Garter king at arms. 

The ſtandard alene. 
The great banner alone. 
The lady chief mourner alone. 

The trayne-bearer alone. 

The two earles together. 
The lord ſteward, { 
The lord chamberlaine, 
The biſhop of Lincoln alone. 

The four lords aſſiſtants to the 
"> DOUY. | 
The treaſurer, comptroller, 
and vice-chamberlaine. 


The four knights that bore 


the canopy. 

In which offeringe every courſe 
was led up by a herald, for the 
more order; after which, the two 
biſhops and the dean of Peterbo- 


rough came to the vault, and over 


the body began to read the funeral 
ſervice; which being ſaid, every 
officer broke his ſtaff over his head, 
and threw the ſame inte the vault 
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to the body; and ſo every one de- 


parted, as they came, after their 


degrees, to the biſhop's palace, | 
where was prepared a moſt royal 
feaſt, and a dole given unto the 
poore. 3 


— 


— 


An ancient Indenture relating to a 


Burgeſs in Parliament, &c. 


Read at the Society of Antiguaries, 
Fune 12, 1755 | 


HYS bill indentyd mead the 

viii day of Aprille in the 
thirdde yer of Kyng Edward the 
fowrte betwyn Thomas Peers and 
John Scheelyng Balyffs of Done- 
wych and John Strawnge of Bramp- 
ton Eſquyer, Wetneſſyth that the 
ſayd John Strawnge grauntyth be 
theſe preſents to been oon of the 
Burgeys for Donewych at the P'le- 
ment to been holdyn at Weſtm” the 
xxix day of the ſayd Monyth of 


Aprille ffor the qwhych qwehdyr 


it holde longe tyme or ſchortt or 
gwhedye it fortune to been P'rogott 
the ſayd John Strawnge grauntyth 


no more to takyn for hys wagys 
then a Cade of full Heryng tho! to 


been dyliv' id be Xitenmaſſe next 
comyng In Wetnyſſe heroff eythyr 
partt to others Indentur inter 


_ Chawnxubilly her ſetys han ſett 
day and yer above ſayd. 


— 


* - 


Diforuations on the Roman Roads ; 
from Whitaker's Hiſtory of Man: 
cheſter, lately publiſhed. 


HESE are the Roman roads 
that courſed from Mancunt- 
um to the neighbouring ſtations. 
And ſuch as they are, they muſt 
ſhare in the great admiration, and 


- 


the high praiſe which the antiqua- 
T1Ans 
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| 
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tans have beſtowed upon the roads 
of the Romans in general. But 
ſurely thoſe critics have been too 


laviſh in theireulogiums upon them. 


Antiquarianiſm is the younger ſiſter 


of Hiſtory, leſs ſedate and more 
fanciful, and apt to become ena- 


moured of the face of time by look- 
ing ſo frequently upon it. But let 
not this be the conduct of her ſo- 
berer diſciples. Let not the ſenſi- 
ble antiquarian diſgrace himſelf and 
his profeſſion by admiring greatly 
what is merely ancient, and by ap- 


plauding fondly what is only Ro- 


man. The pencil of age may juſtly 
be allowed to throw a ſhade of re- 
ſpectableneſs, and to diffuſe even 
an air of venerableneſs, over the 
productions of very ancient art. 
And we may appeal to the native 
feelings of every ſenſible beholder 
for the truth of the obſervation. 
But this is all that can be allowed 
to the mere influence of time. 
And the antiquarian that once over- 
ſteps this reaſonable limit ſacrifices 


the dignity of ſentiment to the 


dreams of antiquarianiſm, and gives 
up the realities of Hiſtory for the 
fables of imagination. 

The great excellence of the Ro- 
man roads in the particular direct- 


neſs of their courſe. Being con- 
ſtructed at a period when the laws 


of property were ſuperſeded by the 
rights of conqueſt, they were na- 
turally laid in the ſtraighteſt lines 
from place to place. From this 
line of direction they could not be 
diverted, like many of our modern 
roads, and thrown into obliquities 
and angles, by the bias of private 
intereſt, From this line nothing 
could divert them but the interpo- 
ſition of an hill which could not 
be direQly aſcended, the interrup- 


tion of a river which could not be 
directly forded, or the intervention 


of a moſs which could not be crof-. 
ſed at all. Thus, to adduce only 
a ſingle inſtance, the Roman road 
to Slack courſes in one uninterrupt. 
ed right line from the Caſtlefield to 
the Hollinwood, while the modern 
and nearly parallel way to Huthers» 
field, one of the directeſt roads that 
we have in the vicinity of the town, 
runs curving all the way at a little 
diſtance from it, and has no leſs 
than twelve or thirteen conſider- 
able angles betwixt the end of 
Newton-lane and the extremity of 
Hollinwood. 

But the Roman roads appear not 


to have been conſtructed upon the 


moſt ſenſible principles in general. 
The road over Newton-heath is a 
mere coat of ſand and gravel, the 
ſand being very copious and the 
gravel very weak, and not com- 
pacted together with any incorpo- 


rated cement. And the road at 


Haydock is merely an heap of 
looſe earth and looſe rock laid toge- 
ther in a beautiful convexity, but 
ready to yield and open upon any 


ſharp compreſſion from the ſurface. 


Such roads could never have been 
deſigned for the paſſage of the cart 
and the waggon. Had they been ſo 
deſigned, they muſt ſoon have been 
furrowed to the bottom by the cut- 
ting of the wheels or cruſhed into the 


ground by the preſſure of the load, 


and have been rendered abſolutely 
impaſſable by either, But for ſuch 
rough ſervices they were not in- 
tended at all. This the ſharp con- 
vexity of the road at Haydock moſt 
clearly demonſtrates, Which ſcarce- 
ly leaves the level of a yard at the 
crown, and throws all the reſt of 
the ſurface into a briſk deſcent. 
And this the breadth of the more 
flattened road over Failſworth Moſs 
concurs to demonſtrate, the ſur- 
face, even now when it has natu- 

R 4 pally 
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rally ſpread out into a broader ex- 
tent, being not more than three 
yards and a half in width. Both 
theſe roads, though the one was 
intended for the great weſtern way 
Into the north, and the other was 
the way of communication betwixt 
Cheſter and York, muſt plainly 
have been confined to the mere 


walker, the mere rider, and the 


mere beaſt of burden.“ 

The only roads that ſeem to have 
been conſtructed for the cart and 
the waggon are ſuch as were re- 
2 paved with large boulders. 

uch appears to have been the road 
from Mancheſter to Blackroad; 
ſuch appears to have been the road 


fram Mancheſter to Ribcheſter; 


and ſuch evidently was the road 
from Ribcheſter to Overborough. * 
But as this alleviates not at all the 
cenfure upon the narrownefs of the 
ways, ſo the paving of a road is 
obviouſly a very awkward expedi- 
ent at the beſt. This may ſuffici- 


. ently appear from thoſe boaſted re- 


mains of the Roman roads, the 
Appian and the Flaminian ways 
in Italy, which are ſo intolerably 
rough and ſo inexpreſibly hard, 
that the travellers, as often as they 
can, turn off from them, and jour- 
ney along the tracks at their bor- 
ders. 3 © VVV 

Many of the Roman roads in- 
deed have continued under all the 
injuries of time and all the incle- 
mencies of climate to the preſent 
period, and ſome few in excellent 
conſervation. The Romans, hav- 
ing the whole power of the coun- 
try at their command and nations 
of ſubjects to be their labourers in 
the work, were not frugal of toil 
in the diſcovery of the materials 
and in the conveyance of them to 
a conſiderable diſtance. Thus, 
fince little or no gravel was to bc 


cumſtances, and are Fee 29% 
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found along the courſe of the Ro. 
man road from the common of 


Hollinwood, t6 the end of Street- 


lane, they dug up a very great 
quantity of it along the fides of the 
preſent Millbrook upon the for. 
mer, as the long broad and wind- 
ing hollow which ſtill remains doth 
manifeſtly evince, and conſtructed 
all the road from the one to the 


other with it, as the peculiar red. 


4 


neſs of the gravel along the road 
does evidently prove. Thus, what 
1s much more remarkable, the 
Stane-ſtreet in Suſſex, ten and ſe- 
ven yards in breadth and one yard 
and a half in depth, is compoſed 
entirely of flints and of pebbles, 
though no flints are to be found 
even within ſeyen miles of the 
road.“ And they laid their roads, 


not ſunk, like ours, many feet be- 


low the level of the ground about 
them, but riſing with a rounded 
ridge conſiderably above the ſur- 
face, unleſs they were obliged to 


climb obliquely up the fide of a 


ſteep hill or to deſcend obliquely - 
down it. By this means the water 
never ſettled upon their roads, ſi- 
lently ſapped the foundations, and 
effectually demoliſhed the works. 
But the continuance of many roads 
to the preſent moment, and the pe- 


culiar conſervation of ſome, reſult 


very little from theſe general cir- 


the effect of particular accidents. | 
'That theſe circumſtances have not 
given the roads ſuch a laſting du- 
ration, is evident from the above- 
mentioned ſtructure of all of them 
within, and more evident from the 
particular roundneſs of ſome of 
them without. The fact ariſes 
chiefly from the early deſertion 
of particular roads by the Bri- 
tons and Saxons, new roads being 
laid for new reaſons to the ſame 

town; 
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towns, or the towns being deſtroy- 
ed and the roads unfrequented. 
Such muſt aſſuredly have been the 
caſe with the ſmartly rounded road 
at Haydock. And ſuch will here- 
after appear to have been the caſe 
with the ſtill- remaining road upon 
Stony Knolls. 5 | 
But had the Roman roads been 
always laid in right lines, always 
conſtructed with a ſufficient breadth, 
and been never paved with ſtone; 
had the materials been bound to- 
gether by ſome incorporated ce- 
ment; and had they been all cal- 
culated to receive carts and to 
bear waggons; they muſt ſtill have 
been acknowledged to have one 
eſſential defect in them. The 
roads almoſt conſtantly croſſed the 
rivers of the iſland, not at bridges, 
but at ſhallows or fords, ſome of 
which Nature, had planted and o- 
| thers Art ſupplied.“ By this means 
the travelling on the roads muſt 
have been infinitely precarious, 
have been regulated by the rains, 
and have been controuled by the 
floods. Such muſt have certainly 
been the conſequence at the fords 
of Ribcheſter and Penwortham over 
tne Ribble, ſuck more particularly 
at the fords of Warrington, Stret- 
ford and Stockport ever the Mer- 
ley, and ſuch even at the fords 
of Knotmill and Garret over the 
Medlock, at the way of Trafford 
over the Irwell, and at the paſſages 
of Huntſbank over the Irke and of 
Throſtleneſt-lane over the Corne- 
rooke. One of thoſe very rainy 
nights which are ſo common in our 
Lancaſhire winters would raiſe a 
tonfiderable depth of water upon 
the fords, and would fix an abſo- 
lute bar to the progreſs of travel- 
Thus, for want of a few 


— 
bridges, the Roman roads muſt 
have been often rendered impaſſ- 


22 
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able 2 the winter, and often 
for a conſiderable part of the win- 
ter together. And thus, for want 
of a few bridges, muſt the Roman 
roads have been rendered frequent= 
ly uſeleſs, the military communiea- 
tion between the ſeveral parts of the 


_ Hland have been frequently ſuſpen- 


ded, and the Roman empire with- 
in it have been frequently expoſed 
to danger. 


From ſome Tumuli in the roads 
Dr. Stukeley inſers both the Her- 
man and the Watling Streets to 
have been never travelled even by 
horſes, Itin. Curioſ. p. 82, 104, 
and 106.— Rothmell's Account of 
Overborough.— Horace lib. 1. fat. 

. ſhews the Appian way to have 
een as rough in the Auguſtan age 
as it is in the preſent; is 

Hoc iter ignavi diviſimus, al- 

tiùs ac nos e | 
Præcinctis unum : minds eft 


gravis Appia tardis. 
Camden c. 199.—5 See b. II. c. 


1. ſ. 2,—* The Romans had ve 


few ſtations in the iſland at which 
they had conſtructed bridges. Only 
two are mentioned by Antoninus, 
Ad Pontem and Pontibus. And a 
third is mentioned by the Notitia, 
Pons AÆlii.— Dr. Stukeley, in the 
genuine ſpirit of an antiquarian, 
comments the wiſdom of the Ro- 
mans for preferring durable fords 
to periſhing bridges. Itin. Cur, 
p. 72. | 
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The Nature of the Britiſh Commerce, 
before and after the coming of the 


| Romans; from the fame. 


HE firſt foreign commerce 
1 of the Britons was occaſi- 
oned by the reſort of the Phœni- 
„ clans 


138 
cians to their coaſts. Theſe bold 
adventurers in navigation and 
traffic, having planted colonies at 
Carthage and at Cadiz, and rang- 
ing along the borders of the great 
untraverſed ocean on the weſt, 
reached the ſouth-weſtern. promon- 
tories of Britain, and entered 
into a trading correſpondence with 
the inhabitants of 1t. The real 
fingularity and the commercial 
conſequences of the voyage gave 
great reputation to the officer who 
conducted it, and have occaſioned 
the name of Midacritus to be tranſ- 
mitted with honour to poſterity. 
Midacritus brought the firſt veſſel 
of the Phonicians to our coaſts. 
And Midacritus opened the firſt 
commerce of the Phœnicians with 
our fathers. He found the country 
to abound particularly with tin, 
a metal that was equally uſeful 
and rare. He trafficked with the 
Britons for it. And he returned 


home with a cargo of the ſilvery 


meta]. | 

Such was the firſt faint effort of 
the commercial genius of Britain, 
which was afterwards to conduct 
the veſſels of the iſland to the 
ſhores of Cadiz, of Carthage and 
of Tyre, and even to raiſe the 
Britons ſuperior in boldneſs and in 
{kill to the Pheenicians ! Such was 
the firſt faint effort of the com- 
mercial genius of Britain, which 


of powers, has fince opened ſuch 


a variety of channels, and has 


diffuſed the overflowing tide of the 


Britiſh 


commerce into all the 


quarters of the globe! This effort 


was firſt made ſome years before 
the time of Herodotus and about 
the period of the firſt inhabitation 
of Lancaſhire, about five hundred 
years before the æra of Chriit.* 
Jhe Belgæ were not yet landed in 


cated the 


ed with it. 
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the iſland. The original Britom 
ſtill poſſeſſed all the ſouthern re. 


gions of it.“ And the trade was 


opened with the Britons of the 
Caſſiterides or Silley iſlands. + Theſe 
iſlands were then only ten in 
number, though they are now 
more than an hundred and forty; 
and only nine of them were inha- 
bited as late as the reign. of Tibe- 
rius. But one of them was greatly 
ſuperior in ſize to the reſt, and was 
therefore diſtinguiſhed by the ye. 
neral appellation of the whole, 
deing denominated Caſſiteris Inſula 
or the one 'Tin-1ſland.5 This was 
the firſt land of Britain which the 
Phenicians reached and with 
which Midacritus began the traffic 
for tin.“ This was known amongſt 
the Britons by the appellation of 
Silura, muſt have communi- 
ill-remaining name of 
Silley to its contiguous iſles.” And 
this was then a very conſiderable 
iſland, being ſeparated only by a 
dangerous ſtrait from the ſhore of 
Cornwall,” and reaching beyond 
the preſent uninhabited iſlet oi 


Silley. The preſent iſles of Brehar, 
Guel, Treſcaw, St. Martin's, and 


St. Sampſon's, the rocks and iſlets 
adjoining to all, and St. Mary's 
and the Eaſtern iſles, muſt all have 
compoſed this original iſland. And 
large banks ſtill extend from 


St. Martin's nearly to St. Mary's 
has ſince diſplayed ſuch a variety 


and the Eaſtern iſles, which are 


all uncovered at low water, and 


have only a depth of four feet at 
high. The ifles of Guel and 
Brehar, now half a mile diſtant 
from the rock of Silley, appear 
plainly to have been once connect 
And Treſcaw, Brehar, 


St. Martin's, St, Sampſon's, and 
their adjoining iſlets, were once 
evidently united together. Sands 


extend from Brehar to 1 
. te und 


C 
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and may ſometimes be croſſed on 


foot. Betwixt Treſcaw, Brehar, 


and St. Sampſon's, the flats are laid 
entirely bare at the receſs of a 
fpring-tide, and a dry paſſage is 
opened over the ſand- banks from 
the one to the other, In theſe 
banks, over which the tide riſes 
ten or twelve feet in depth, hedges 
and walls of ſtone are frequently 
diſcloſed to the view by the ſhift- 
ing of the ſands. And from the 
general remains of ſtone-hedges, 
ſtone-walls, and contiguous houſes, 
and from the number of barrows 
which are diſperſed over the face 
of theſe iſlands, the whole appears 
to have been once fully cultivated 


and thoroughly inhabited.“ 


This iſland was peculiarly re- 
pleniſhed with mines of tin, though 
the preſent unburied remains of it 
exhibit no veſtiges of the ancient 


works, and ſcarce carry any ap- 


pearances of the ancient metal. 
But in the month of May 1767, a 
rich vein of tin was diſcovered in 


St. Mary's, which bore directly 


into the ſea and pointed towards 
the ſhore of Cornwall. And the 


cargo which Midacritus brought 


from the iſland, and the account 
which he gave of it and its conti- 
guous ifles, occaſioned a regular 
reſort to the Phœnicians to the 
coaſts of Silley. The trade was 
infinitely advantageous to the ſtate. 
And the track was moſt ſolicitouſly 
concealed by the public.“ 1 
Thus continued the trade of 
Britain for nearly three hundred 


years, being eſteemed the moſt 
beneficial commerce in Europe, 


and being carefully ſought after 


by all the commercial powers in 
the Mediterranean. The Greeks 


of Marſeilles firſt followed the 


track of the Phoenician voyagers, 


and ſome time before the days of 


Polybins, and about two hundred 
tan before the age of Chriſt, 
egan to ſhare with them in the 


trade of tin,*" The Carthaginian 


commerce declined. The Maſſy- 


lian commerce increaſed. And in 


the reign of Auguſtus the whole 
current of the Britiſh traffic had 
been gradually diverted into this 
channel. * At that period the 
commerce of the iſland was very 
conſiderable. Two roads were 
laid acroſs the country, and reached 
rom Sandwich to Carnarvon on 
one fide, and extended from Dor- 
ſetſhire into Suffolk on the other; 
and the commerce of the coaſts 
muſt have been carried along 
them into the interior regions of 
the iſland. The great ſtaple of 
the tin was no longer ſettled in 
a diſtant corner of the iſland. It 
was removed from Silley, and was 
fixed in the iſle of Wight, a central 

part of the coaſt, lying equally 
betwixt tne two roads, and better 
adapted to the new arrangement of 
the trade. Thither the tin was 
carried by the Belgz, and thither 
the foreign merchants reſorted with 
their wares. And the trade was 
no longer carried on by veſſels that 


coaſted tediouily along the winding 


ſhores of Spain and of Gaul. It 
was now tranſported over the 
neighbouring channel, was un- 
ſhipped on the oppoſite coaſt, and 
was carried upon horſes acroſs the 
land, or by boats along the rivers 
to Marſeilles and to Narbonne. 
The Ile of Wight, which as late 
as the cighth century was ſeparated 
from the remainder of Hampſhire 
by a channel no leſs than three 
miles in breadth, was now actually 


a part of the greater iſland, diſ- 


joined from it only by the tide, and 

united to it always at the ebb. “ 

And during the receſs of the waters, 
HS | the 


746. 


the Britons conſtantly paſſed over 
the low iſthmus of land, and 
carried their loaded carts of tin 
directly acroſs it.“ Such alſo were 
many other iſlands on the ſoutherly 


thore of Britain, appearing as 


iſlands only on the tide of flood, 
and becoming peninſulas at the 
tide of ebb. 4 It is curious to mark 
the different operations of the ſea 
upon the different parts of the 
Engliſh coaſt. The ſea has gained 
conſiderably upon the ſhores of 
Yorkfhire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Eſſex, the eaſtern coaſt of Kent, 
and the coaft of Suſſex, Hamp- 
ſhire, Dorſetſhire, and Cornwall. 15 
Within theſe forty years, it has 


greatly uſurped upon the Silley 


iſlands in general,” ® and even from 
May 1766 to May 1767, it en- 


croached near forty inches upon 


one of them in particular. And 


| theſe gradual and ſucceſſive depre- 


dations, theſe and theſe alone, muſt 


aſſuredly have been the cauſe that 


has been ſo vainly explored in the 


_ annals of hiſtory, and that has re- 


face of the waves. 


duced the Silley iſlands to their 


preſent condition. Theſe, and 
not the violence of an earthquake, 
or a tempeſt, mutt aſſuredly have 
widened the narrow turbid ſtrait of 


Solinus into an ample and calm 


expanſe of thirty or forty miles, 
have covered half the great iſland 


of Silura with the waters of the 


ocean, and have leſt only its 
mountains and its promontories 
riſing like ſo many iſlets above the 
Theſe appear 
from the experience of the recent 
n in the iſlands to be a 
cauſe too unhappily adequate to 
the effect. And the ſame cauſe has 
greatly plundered the coaſts of 

orth-Devonſhire, Pembrokeſhire, 
and Cardiganſhire.““ But the ſea 
has reſigned a part of its original 
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domain on the ſouthern ſhore of 


Kent, in Lincolnſhire, and in 


Lancaſhire. In Kent it has re- 
treated from the ſhore of Sandwich, 
has ſunk the ſmall æſtuary of 
Sohnus into an inſignificant cur. 
rent, and has converted the fine 
harbour of Rhutupæ, where the 
Roman fleet was regularly laid up, 
into an expanſe of rich paſtures and 
a valley watered with a nvulet.*s 
In Lincolnſhire it has added a con- 
ſiderable quantity of ground to the 
coaſt, ſhrinking from the original 
boundaries, and leaving many 
thouſands of acres betwixt the old 
bank of its waters and the preſent 
margin of its ſhore,*? And in Lan- 
cathire the ſands which originally 
tormed the beach of the ſea, and 
were originally covered every tide | 
with its waters are now regularly 
inhabited. Theſe are ſtill diſtin- 
guiſhed among us by the appella- 
tion which they received from the 
Britons, and which is equally 


common to the ſea-ſands of Lin- 
colnſhire, Norfolk, and Wales, 


the appellation of Meales or looſe 
quaggy lands. But looſe as theß 
once were by nature, and quaggy 
as they were once made by the 
overflowing of the tide, they are 
now annually cultivated, a paro- 
chial church has been erected, and 
a village has been conſtructed upon 

them. | 
In this ſtate of the Britiſh com- 
merce, the articles imported into 
the iſland were earthen-ware, falt, 
and braſs, both wrought and in 
bullion.** In this ſtate of the 
Britiſh commerce, tin was not, as 
it had been originally, the only 
export of the iſſand. It ſtill re- 
mained the principal article of our 
foreign trade, 22 But with it were 
exported gold, ſilver, iron, and 
lead, hides, cattle, corn, ſlaves, and 
dogs 
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dogs, gems and muſcle-pearls, 2 3 
poliſhed horſe-bits of bone, horſe- 
collars, amber-toys, and glaſs 
veſlels,5* 0 + 

Such was the nature of our 
foreign commerce when the Ro- 
mans ſettled among us. And it 
inſtantly received a confiderable 
improvement from the Romans. 
This appears ſufficiently from that 
very remarkable particular in the 
interior hiſtory of the iſland, the 
ſudden riſe and the commercial 
importance of London within a 
few years after their firſt ſettlement 


in the iſland.*5 But the trade was 


no longer carried on by the two 
oreat roads to the ſouthern ſhore, 
and the ſtaple was no longer 
ſettled in the Iſle of Wight. The 
principal trade ſtill appears to 


have been confined to the ſouth in 


general, and to the regions of 
Middleſex, Kent, Suſſex, and 


Hampſhire in particular. But the 


commerce was diffuſed over the 
whole extent of the Roman con- 
queſts, and was carried on directly 
trom the weſtern and the eaſtern 

| ſhores as well as from the ſonthern. 
Thus new ports were opened on 
every ſide of the iſland, moſt indeed 
about the ſouth-caſtern angle of it, 
but ſome along the eaſtern and the 
weſtern coaſts. Thus Middleſex 
had the port of London, Kent the 
| pow of Rhutupz, Dubris and 
emanis, Suſſex had the ports 
Adurnum, Anderida, and Novus, 
and Hampſhire had the por 
Magnus.** And thus Yorkſhire had 
its port Felix on one fide, and 
Lancaſhire had its port Siſtuntian 
on the other.*7 Theſe were evi- 
dently the commercial ports of the 
Roman Britons. Had they been 
merely the uſeful harbours upon 
the coaſts, as they muſt certainly 
have been much more conſiderable 


14 
in number, as they muſt certainly 
have been mentioned upon every 
part of our coaſts, ſo muſt they 

ave been equally noticed upon 
the coaſts of Caledonia and the 
ſhores of Ireland. They were all 
of them harbours firſt uſed by the 
Romans, they had all of them 
cities firſt raiſed by the Romana 
upon them, and under the Romans 
they muſt all have become conſide- 
rable ports for commerce. And 
the articles introduced into the 
iſland at theſe ports were the many 
particulars which I have previoufty 
mentioned to have been intro- 
duced into Britain by the Romans, 
and ſugar, pepper, ginger, writing- 
paper, and other fimilar articles 
perhaps, beſides them. The fac- 
charum, or ſugar of the Romans, 
like our own, was the extracted 
honey of a cane, was brought from 


Arabia or from India, and was uſed 


only for medicinal purpoſes.*® 
And all theſe ſpices appear plainly 
from their Roman-Britiſh appella- 
tions to have been actually im- 
ported among us by the Romans. 
And the articles exported from the 


Hand muſt have been partly the 


ſame as before, and partly the ad- 
ditional particulars of gagates or 
jet, the Britiſh jet being the belt 
and the moſt copious in Europe, 3? 
bears for the foreign amphitheaters, 
baſkets, ſalt, corn, and oyfters.3*. 
Such was the foreign commerce 
of the ifland in general during the 
reſidence of the Romans among us. 
And ſuch muſt have been in part 
or in whole the foreign commerce 


of our own port in particular, 
This was not merely the port of a 


ſingle county. It was the only 
commercial harbour along the 
whole line of the weſtern coaſt, and 


had no rival from the Cluyd to the 


Land's-End. And the exports - 
| the 
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of Derbyſhire and the ſalt of 
Cheſhire, the corn, the cattle, and 
the hides of the whole, muſt have 
been all ſhipped at the port of the 
Ribble. The Britiſh dogs, in 
general, were a very gainful article 
of traffic to the Romans.3* And as 
all the interior countries of Britain, 
then firſt turned up by the plough, 
muſt have produced the moſt luxu- 
nant harveſts at firſt, ſo the whole 
Hand freighted no leſs than eight 
hundred veſſels with corn every 
year for the continent.33 

Thus was a foreign commerce 
firſt introduced into Lancaſhire, 


where it now flouriſhes in fo vi- 


gorous a ſtate, and where it has 
now branched out to ſo large an 
extent. And thus was the firſt 
ſcene of its reſidence upon the 
banks of the beautiful Ribble. 
There Ribcheſter enjoyed all the 
varied emoluments of it. The 
voice of tradition aſſerts, and the 
diſcovery of ruins evinces the 
village of Ribcheſter to have been 
once a very conſiderable city, to 
have been ſuperior to Mancheſter 
in grandeur, and to have excelled 
perhaps all the towns of the north 
in wealth. And the commerce of 
the Siftuntian port is the - only 
aſſignable reaſon, the commerce of 
the Siſtuntian port was undoubtedly 
the genuine cauſe, of all its parti- 
cular importance. 

Ribcheſter was not, like Freck- 
leton, neceſſarily planted upon a 
diſagreeable ſite, and had not, like 
it, a large extent of low marſhy 
grounds {weeping for ſeveral miles 
on both ſides of the river, over- 
flowed with the waters at ever 
tide, and loading the air with ak 
exhalations at every receſs. Rib- 
cheſter, like London, was fixed at 
a diſtance from the ſea and upon 
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the neighbouring region, the lead 


an agreeable ſite, and enjoyed; 
like it, the advantage of a fine air 
from the dry nature of the ſoil 
around it, and from the lively low | 
of the river before it. And the 
Roman town at the Neb of the 
Neſe was only as the Greenock of 
Glaſgow, the Shields of New- 
caſtle, or the Freckleton of Preſton, 
at preſent. It muſt have been 
inhabited ſolely by ſuch as were 
retained in the more immediate 
ſervice of the veſſels. All the 
traders muſt have reſided, and-a!l 
the commercial buſineſs muſt have 
been tranſacted, at Ribcheſter. 
The exports of the neighbouring 
diſtricts muſt have been carried 
to Ribcheſter, have been Jodged in 
the warehouſes of the town, and 
have been ſent in boats to the 


veſſels in the hai bour. And the im- 
ports for the neighbouring diſtrict; 


muſt have been unſhipped in the 
harbour, have been ſent in boats 
up to Ribcaeſter, and have been 
diſperſed from 1t over the country. 


Pliny, lib. vii. c. 55. —*Hero- 
dotus p. 254, Weſſelingius.— The 
teſtimony of Herodotus carries the 
Phoenician arrival up to 440 or 
450. And the progreſs of popu- 
lation in Britain and in Ireland, 
forbids it to be carried beyond the 
year $00.—3 Richard, p. 50.— 
4Pliny, lib. vii. c. 56. Strabo, p. 
265.—“ Pliny, lib. vii. c. 56.— 
7 Solinus, c. 22. What this author 
has ſaid concerning the iſland, 
Richard has ſtrangely applied to the 
Silures of Wales, deceived by the 
likeneſs of the name, p. 21.— 
 Borlaſe's Scilly Iſlands, p. 53, 58, 
59, 62, 63, and 85,—? Herodctus, 
p. 254, and Strabo, p. 265.— 
T9 Strabo, ibid. —? Polybius, who 


lived about 180 years before Chriſt, 
p. 290 and 291, 


Amſtel. 1670.— 
Str abo, 
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12 Strabo, p. 305.— “ Diodorus, 
p. 347.— “ Bede's Hiſt. lib. i. c. 3. 
and lib. iv. c. 16, and Diodorus, 
ibid.— 5 Camden, c. 899,467,411, 
211, 237, 199, 205, &c.— Bor- 


laſe, p. 88.—'7 Camden, c. 47. 


and 757.—2* Richard, p. 17. and 
Solinus, c. 22.— 19 Itin. Curiol. p. 
5, 11, and 15.— “ Itin. Cur. p. 
119, Camden, c. 468, and Mona, p. 
14 and 115. There is alſo a large 
plain on the edge of the ſea near 
Hyll-lake in Cheſhire, which 1s 
equally called Mels or Meals, 
hers General Schomberg en- 
camped his army before it was em- 
barked for the reduction of Ireland 
in the reign of King William 
(Leigh's Nat. Hiſt. b. I. p. 29.) — 
21 Strabo, p. 265. and Cæſar, p. 88. 
—22 Diodorus, p. 347—?3 Mela, 
lib. 111. c. 6.— 2“ Strabo, p. 265, 
zoß, and 307.— 2 Tacitus Ann. 
lib. xiv. c. 33.— 25 Tacitus, ibid. 
Antoninus's Iter 3 and 4. and Rich- 
ard's Iter 15.—Notitia, Richard Iter 
15, and Ptolemy.— 27 Ptolemy and 
Richard, p. 27.—** Antoninus and 
Richard ibid. Richard, p. 27. and 
18, and Iter 15.— 9 Pliny, hb. xii. 
c. 8.—3 Solinus, c. 22,—3* Mar- 


tial, lib. Spect. Ep. 7. and lib. xiv. 


E. 99. Camden, p. 194, Juvenal, 
Sat. 4, and Camden, p. 2,—3* 
Gratius, p. 26.—33 Camden, p. 2. 


, 


4 Diſcourſe of Sherborne Caſtell and 


annor, written in the Year 1620. 


From the original Manuſcript in 
the Poſſeſſion of Thomas Aſtle, E/z; 


(YASMOND Earle of Dorſet, 

a Norman by byrth, and a 
greate favorite, had Sherborne 
gyven him by the Conquerer 
amongſt dyvers other advaunce- 
mentes, Afterwards, upon the 
Yacancye of the ſee of Saliſbury, 
Oſmond forſakinge his temporal 
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authoritie, and beinge in greate 
grace with the Kinge, became 
Bysſhop of that ſee, and got the 
caſtell of Sherborne to bee an- 
nexed to that bysſhopprick, ſet- 
tinge a curſe upon them that did 
goe about to plucke the fame from 
that godly uſe ; this Bysſhopp was 
a man of that integrety and 
holynes that hee was canonized 
at Rome, and ſett downe in our 
Almanacke for a ſaint. 


This caſtell with the land 


thereunto apperteyninge contynued 
in the Bysſhoppes untill the tyme 


of Kinge Stephen ; at which tyme 
one Roger, then Bysſhopp of 
Saliſbury, (whoe reedyfied both the 
caſtel] of Sherborne and the caſtell 
of the Devyzes, comonly called the 
Lyze) beinge well knowne, to be a 
Bysſhoppe of greate wealth, the 
ſaid Kinge wantinge mony tor 
many purpoſes, but eſpecyallye for 

the compaſſinge of a mariage be- 
twene Euſtace his onely ſonne, 
and Conſtancia the Frenche Kinge's 
ſiſter, ſeaſed upon the wealth of the 
ſaid Biſhopp, tooke the caſtell of 
Sherborne and kepte yt. Not long 
after, the right heire to the crowne, 
Mawde the Empreſſe, and Henry 
Fittz-Empreſſe her ſonne, invaded 
England with ſuch a power, as 


that Kinge Stephen was dryven by 
compoſicion to make Henry Fittz- 


Empreſſe heyre apparent to the 
crowne, and to difinheryt Euſtace 
his owne natural ſonne. After 


that tyme, whyle the ſaid caſtell 


contynewed in the crowne, greate 
trobles aroſe to the Kinge. Some- 
tymes the father was againſt the 
ſonne, ſometimes the ſonne againſt 
the father, the Barons againft the 
Kinge, and the Kinge againft the 
Barons: From the Kinge the caſtell 
was graunted to ſome of the noble 
race of the Mountacutes, and while 


they 


other. 
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they had it, two of them loſt there 
heades ſucceſſyvely one after the 
In the tyme of Kin 

Edward the IIId. one RSbert Wyvill 
beinge Bysſhoppeof Sarum, brought 


a writt of right. againſt William 


Mountacute, Earle of Saliſbury, for 
the ſaid caſtell, wherein hee pro- 
ceeded foe farr, as that there cham- 
pions were entred the liſts to try 
the combatt. But the Kinge tooke 
up the matter, and ordered the 
Bysſhop to give a ſome of mony to 
the Earle, which was don. accord- 


ingly, and the caſtell reſtored to 


the bysſhoprick. Then the ſame 
contynued therein untill the tyme 
of King Edward the VIth. At 


which tyme the Duke of Somerſet 


gott a long leaſe thereof, whoe 
raunted the ſame unto Sir John 
orſley, the beſt of his abylitye that 


ever was of that name in thoſe 


parts. After which, within halfe 
a yere, the Duke of Somerſet loft 


his head, and Sir John Horſley 


declyned in his eſtate, untill hee 
grewe ſo bare that he was owt 
lawde for XII. King Edward 
dying, and N cholas Heath, Arch- 
byſichoppe of Yorke beinge Lord 


Chancellor of England, John 
Capon, Bysſhopp of Sarum exhi- 


bited a bill in the Chancery againſt 
the faid John Horſley, thewing 
that the leaſe made to the Duke 
was by menaces and threats, and 
for feare of his liffe, uppon which 
bull the Lord Chancellor releeved 
hym and decrecd the caſtell for 
che Bysſhopp. After that yt con- 
tynewed in the bysſhoprick untill 
about the 33d yere of Elizabeth, 
at which tyme Sir Walter Rawleigh 
gott yt, and by reaſon of his at- 
teynder yt came againe to the 
crowne. And ſoe from the Kinge's 
moſt excellent Majeſtie unto our 
moſt noble and hopefull Prince 
1 ; 


Henry, who held yt not full 3 
yere, and fo yt returned to the 
crowne. Thence ſhortly after it 
came to the Earle of Somerſett, 


with whome howe the cafe now 


ſtandeth, let them to whom it 
apperteyneth judge. Since his 


atteynder yt ys graunted to Sir 


John Dygbye, Vicechamberleyne to 
the Kinge. Anno Dai; 1617. 


— ONES 


—— 


A N, arrative of the Tufts, Banquets , 
and Diſguiſings, uſed at the Inter- 
taynement of Katherine, 1/+ 0 
Prince Arthure, eldeſt Sonne 1 


King Henry YIIth, From a 


5 Manuſcript of that Time. 


PPON Thurſdaye, the great 
: and large voide ſpace before 
Weſtminſter-hall and the palace 


was gravelled, ſanded, and goodly 


ordered for the eaſe of the horſes, 
and a tilt ſett and arayſed at the 
whole length from the watergate 


well nighe up to the entrance of 


the gate that openeth into the 
King's ftreet towards the ſanctuary. 


At the upper end of the tilt, by the 


water-gate on the north part, 4 


certaine ſpace beſides from the ſaid 


tilt; there was a goodly tree 
empainted with pleaſant leaves, 
flowers, and frute, ſett up, en- 
compaſled, and cloſed with a pale 
round about. Upon railes under 


this tree were hanged the ſcochions 


and ſhieldes, with the armes of the 


Lordes and Knights Challengers, 


and of thoſe that intended to take 
uppon them the noble and valiant 
acts, juſts and turnements royall. 
On the ſouth ſide of this place, 
ordered and addreſſed for this run: 
ning, there was a ſtage ſtrong and 
ſubſtantially builded, with its par- 
tition in the middeſt, whofe part 
uppon the tight hand was ap- 
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arelled and garniſhed for the 
Be Grace and his Lordes 
full pleaſantly with hangings and 
quiſhions of gould ; and the lower 
part, uppon the left hand, was in 
like manner addreſſed and pur- 
veyed for the Queene's Grace and 
all the goodly company of ladyes. 
Anenſt this partition there was 
greeces and ſtayres down to the 
place of tournaye for meſſengers, 
and thoſe by whom 1t pleaſed the 
King's Highnes to have his mind 
and errand done. Into this tent 
was entrance, that the King, the 
Queene, the Prince, and my Ladye 
Princeſs, with all ther nobles and 


_ eſtates, might through Weſtminſter 


hall by the exchequer chamber, 
without any more ſhewe or ap- 
pearance, come into the ſaid ſtand- 
ing and ſtage, In the northe ſyd, 
anenſt the ſtage of the Kinge, ther 
was another ſtage covered with red 
ſeay for the Maior of London, the 
Sheriffs, Aldermen, and worſhipful 
perſons of the crafts: And in all 
the circuits of this field of warre, 
by and upon the walles were double 
ſtages, very thicke, and many well 
builded and planked for the honeſt 


and common people, the which at 


the great price and coſt of the 
common people were hyred. The 
held nigh unto the tilt was barred, 


not only for the eſchewing 


peoples rudenes, idle diſcurſe, and 
their wandering among the ſpeares, 


horſes, and courſers, but for the 
eaſe and regarde -of their hurt and 
Jepardies, and for preventing the 
diſtroubling and impediment of 
the preſent goodly acts of the noble 
feates of armes and warre. Aſſoone 


as dynner was done in the court, 


the Queene's Grace, my Lady the 
inge's mother, the Princeſſe, the 
Ladye Margaret and her ſiſter, the 
Vor. XIV. 2. 25 | 
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wellbeloved daughters unto the 


King, the Queene, with many 
other Ladyes and Gentlewomen of 
Honor, to the number of two or 
three hundred, entered into this 
goodly and well prepared ſtage: 


And after that ymmediately the 
Kinge's Highnes himſelfe, with 


his noble iſſue, the Prince and the 
Duke of Yorke, the Earle of 
Oxford great Chamberleyne , of 


England, the Earle of Derbye 


Conſtable of the faid Realme; the 
Earleof Northumberland, the Earle 
of Shrewſbury, the Earle of Surrey, 
the Lordes Straungers of Spaine, 


with the moſt excellent company of 


the Lordes, Knights, Eſquiers, Gen- 


tlemen, and the Yeomen of the 
Guard to his noble Eftate and 


Grace in waiting, repayred to the 
aforeſayd ſtage, The Maior of 
London and all his company like- 


wiſe came to their place as afore 
reherſed. The ſtages, as alſo the 


walles, battelments, and windowes 


of the ſeveral buildings, were 


furniſhed and filled with a won- 


derfull multitude of people, that 


unto the fight and perceiving there 
was nothing to the eye- but onely 


viſages and faces; without the ap- 


pearance of bodyes. . 
The time being come for the 


worthy and pleaſant entring of the 


field of warre and armes, to be 
made and ſhewed by the 87 
and valiant Duke, Marques, Earles; 


Lordes, and noble Knights of the 


worſhipfull and auncient blood of 


England, the trumpets blewe to 


the field for a great ſeaſon about 


the tilt. Then, for the Challingers; 
proceeded out of Weſtminſter hall 
Sir George Herbert, Sir Rowland 


Knights, the Lord Barners, and 


the Lord Henry of Buckingham, 
armed in white harnefs, an 


WE” mounted 
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trapped and parniſhed in rich 
manner. 

Duke of Buckingham in his pavi- 
lion of white and greene filk, being 
foure ſquare, having proper turrets 
and pynacles of curious work, ſett 
full of redd roſes of the King's 
badges. This pavilion was borne, 
upholded, and conveyed with right 
many of his ſervants on foote, in 
Jackets of blacke and redd ſilk, 
followed by many other of his and 
the ſaid | ordes ſervants and gal- 
lants, well horſed, and their horſes 
trapt and hanged with ſpangles of 


gold and belles; ſo that their 
apparel], the avauncing of their 


horſes, and the demeanor of there 
carriage was great gladnes to the 
King's Grace, and to all the be- 
holders of the whole realme of 
England there preſent. Thus they 
made their arrayes, and rode about 
the tilt, doing their reverence when 
they came before the King till they 
came to the end next Weitminſter- 
hall againe, where they ſtoode up 


and made their pauſe and tariance. 


Eftſoones for the contrary part the 
trumpets blewe up the field once or 
twice in goodly manner of warre: 
And anone came out of the King's 
ſtreet in at the gate that openeth 
toward the ſanctuary, for the 
Defendors, Guillam de la Rivers 


in his pavilion, in a goodly ſhippe 


borne up with men, himſelfe riding 
within in the midſt. Then Sir 
John Pechey, Knight, in his pavi- 
lion of red filke borne over his 
head. The Lord William of 
Devonſhire in a red dragon led by 


a gyant, and with a great tree in 


his hand. The Earle of Eſſex in a 
great mountaine of greene, the 
which ſerved for his pavilion, 


A 


After them came the 
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mounted uppon their 
courſers, right well and pleaſantly 


with many trees, rocks, hearbes, 
ſtones, and marveylous beaſts upon 
the ſides: On the height of this 
mountaine there was a good] 
young ladye in her haire pleaſantly 
beſeene. 
a rich and coſtly pavilion of cloth 
of gould, himſelie always riding 


within the ſame, dreſſed in his 


harneys. Thus they made their 
paſſing round about the field, doing 
their obedience and curtſie to the 
King, till they came in likewiſe to 
the place of their entrance: S0 
that the like unto this goodly 


royaltie, device, and behaviour, 


had not been ſcene in very long 
remembrance. Immediately as 


they were departed out of their 
pavilions by the King's aſſignment, 


and the overſight of the Conllable 
and Judges, ſtaves were brcught 
unto them, and they charged and 
ran together eagerly, At this frft 
courſe ran the Duke of Buckingham 
and the Lord Marquiſe: The 
Duke brake his ſtaffe right well 
and with great ſlight and ſtrength 
uppon the Marques, and at the 
ſecond courſe the Marquiſie brake 


his ſlaffe upon the Duke in hkewile. 


Then the reſidue of the Lordes 


and Knights ran orderly together: 


And for the moſt part, at ever) 
courſe, either th'one ſtaffe or the 
other, or moſt commonly both, 
were goodly and with good art and 
ſtrength broken of many pieces: 
So that ſuch a juſts and field royal!, 


ſo nobly and valiantly done, hath 


not bene ſeene ne heard. _ 
The King's Grace intending to 
amplifie and increaſe the roialtie 
of this noble and ſolemne feal: 
with divers goodly acts of pleaſure, 
cauſed the walls of Weſtminſter— 
hall, the which is of great length, 
breadth, largenes, and right crafty 
| building; 


The Lord Marques in 
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building, to be richly hanged with 


pleaſant clothes of arras, and in its 


upper part a royall and a great 


cupboard to be made and erected, 
the which was in length all the 
breadth of the Chancery, and 


in it were ſett ſeven ſhelves or 


haunches of a goodly height, fur- 
niſhed and filled with as goodly 
and rich treaſure of plate as could 
be ſeene, great part whereof was 
gould, and all the remanant of 
filver gilt. In this hall the King's 
Highnes, upon the Frydaye at 
night aſter the firſt juſts royall, 
cauſed a goodly diſpuiſing to be 
prepared, to the which himſelfe, 
the Prince, the Lorde of York, 
the Lords of Spaine, with a great 


company of Lords of England, 


both ſpirituall and temporall, 
Knightes, Eſquiers, and Gentle- 


men of the. Court and Realme, 


awayting on the King, reſorted, 
The Queene, my Ladye the King's 
mother, the Lady Princeſſe, with 
a goodly company of freſh Ladyes 
and Gentlewomen of the Court and 


Realme, awaiting on her, likewiſe 


made their repair to the ſaid hall. 
When the King and the Queene 
had taken their noble ſeates under 
their clothes of eſtate in the ſaid 
ball, and every one of the nobles 
were ordered in their places con- 
venient, then began and entered 
tie following goodly and pleaſant 


dſguiſing, which was convayed | 


and ſhewed in proper and ſubtile 


pageants : The firſt was a calile 


night cunningly deviſed, ſett upon 
wheeles, and drawne into the ſaid 
all by fower great beaſts with 
chaines of gold. The two firſt 
eaſts were lyons, one of them of 
gold and th'other of ſilver: The 
other two were, one of them an 
hart with gilt hornes, and the 
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fourth was an elke. In each of 


theſe four beaſts were two men, 
one in the fore part and another 


in the hinder part, ſecretly hid and 
apparelled: Nothing of them was 


ſeene but their leggs, which were 
diſguiſed after the proportion and 
kinde of thoſe of the beaſts that 
they were in. Thus this caſtle 


was by theſe foure beaſts properly 


convayed from The nether part of 
the hall to before the King and the 
Queene, who were in the upper 


part of the ſame hall. There were 
within the ſaid caſile, diſguiſed, 
viii. goodly and freſh ladyes Jook- 
ing out of the windowes of the 


ſame, In the foure corners of this 


caſtle were 11 turrets, that is to 


ſay, in every ſquare of the caſtell 


one, ſett and appearing above the 
height of it. In every of theiſe 


turretts was a little childe ap- 


parelled like a maiden; and all the 
fowre children ſang moſt ſweetly 
and hermoniouſly in all the com- 


ming of the caſtle the length of 
the hall, till it was brought before 
the King's Majeſtie; where when 
it had been conveyed, it was ſett 
ſomewhat out of the way, towards 
the one ſide of the hall. 

The ſecond pageant was a ſhippe, 


in likewiſe ſett uppon wheels, 


without any leaders in fight: 
The ſame was in right goodly 
apparel], having her maſts, toppes, 


ſayles, tackling, and all other 
apperteynances neceſſary unto a 
ſeemely veſſell, as though it had 


been ſayling in the ſea; and ſo 
paſſed through the hall, by the 
whole length, till they came before 
the King, ſomewhat beſides the 
caſtle. The maſters of the ſhippe 
and their company, in their coun- 
teynances, ſpeaches, and demeanor, 
uſed and behaved themſelves after 
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the manner and guyſe of mariners, 
and there caſt theire anchers ſome- 
what beſides the ſaid caſtle. In 
this ſhippe there was a goodly and 
a fayre.ladye, in her apparell like 
unto the Princeſſe of Spaine. Out 


and from the ſaid ſhippe deſcended 


downe by a ladder two well beſeene 
and goodly perſons calling them- 
ſelves Hope and Deſire, paſſing 
towards the rehearſed caſtle with 
their banners in manner and forme 


as Ambaſſadors from Knights of 


the Mount of Love unto the ladies 


within the caſtle, making great 


inſtance in the behalfe of the ſaid 


Knights, for the intent to attaine 


the favour of the ſaid ladyes preſent; 


making their meanes and intaeaties 


as woers and breakers of the 


matters of love betweene the 
Knights and the ladyes. The ſaid 


ladyes gave their finall anſwere 
of utterly refuſe and knowledge of 


any ſuch company, or that they 


were ever minded to the accom- 


pliſhment of any ſuch requeſt ; and 


plainely denyed their purpoſe and 


deſire. The two ſaid Ambaſſadors 
therewith taking great diſpleaſure, 


ſhewed the ſaid ladyes, that the 
Knights would for this unkind re- 


fuſall make battayle and aſſault, 
and to and in ſuch wiſe to them 


and their caſtle, that it ſhould be 
grievous to abyde their power and 
malice. | | 
Incontinent came in the third 
pageant, in likenes of a great hill 


or mountaine, in the which were 


incloſed viii. goodly Knights with 


their banners ſpredd and diſplayed, 


naming themſelves the Knizhts of 
the Mount of Lowe, and paſſed 


through the ſaid hall towards the 
King's Grace, and there tooke 


their ſtaunding upon the other 
ſide of the ſhippe. Then theſe 
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two Ambaſſadors departed to their 
maſters the Knights, who were 
within the mount, and ſhewed ths 
diſdaine and refuſall, with the 
whole circumſtance of the ſame, 
The Knights, not being therewith 
content, with much malice and 


courageous minde iſſued from the 


ſaid mount with their banners diſ- 
played, and haſtily ſpedd them to 
the rehearſed caſtle, which they 
forthwith aſſaulted, ſoe and in ſuch 
wiſe, that the ladyes yealding 
themſelves, deſcended from the 
caſtle, and ſubmitted themſelves to 
the power, grace, and will of thoſe 
noble Knights: Which Knights 
being right freſhly diſguiſed, and 
the 1 alſo, fower of them 
being dreſſed after the Engliſhe 
faſhion, and the other foure after 
the manner of Spaine, daunced 
together divers and many goodly 
daunces, In the tyme of their 
dauncing, the three pageants, the 


Caſtle, the ſhippe, and the moun- 


taine, removed and departed. In 
the ſame wiſe the ſaid diſguiſers, 
as well the Knights as the ladyes, 
after certaine leaſure of their ſolace 


and diſport, avoyded and evaniſhed 


out of ſight and preſence, Then 


came downe the Lord Prince and 


the Lady Cecil, and daunced two 
baſs daunces, and departed up 
againe; the Lord Prince to the 
King, and the Ladye Cecill to the 
Queene. Eftſoones, the Ladye 
Princeſſe, and one of her ladyes 
with her, in apparell after the 


Spaniſh guiſe, came downe, and 


daunced other two baſs daunces, 
and then both departed up agane 
to the Queene. In the third and 
laſt place, the Duke of Yorke, hav- 
ing with him the Ladye Margaret 
his ſiſter in his hand, came donn 


and daunced two baſs daunces 
| After- 


| 
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Afterwards he perceiving himſelfe 
to be accombred with his clothes, 
ſodainly caſt off his gowne, and 
daunced in his jacket with the ſaid 
Lady Margaret in ſo goodly and 
pleaſant a maner, that it was to 
the King and Queene great and 
ſingular pleaſure. Then they de- 
arted againe, the Duke to the 
Kivg and the Ladye to the Queene, 


This diſguiſing royal thus ended, 


the voydee began to enter in the 
maner of a bankett, exceeding the 
price of any other uſed in great 
ſeaſons, Before the voydee came 
in five ſcore couple, Earles, Barons, 
and Knights, over and beſides 
Squiers, having collers and chains 
of gould every each of them 
throughout, bearing the one of 
them a ſpice plate, the other a 


cuppe, beſide Yeomen of the Guard 


that followed them with potts of 
wine to fill the cuppes. The ſpice 


plates were furniſhed in the moſt. 


bounteous manner with ſpices after 
the manner of a voydee; and the 
cuppes were repleniſhed with wine, 
and univerſally throughout the ſaid 
hall diſtributed. The number of 


_ the ſaid ſpice plates and cuppes 


were goodly and marveylous, and 
yet the more to be wondred, for 
that the cupboard was nothing 
touched, but ſtood compleat gar- 


niſhed and filled, ſeemingly not 


one diminiſhed, Thus this goodly 
multitude of eſtates and gentils, 
refreſned with the bounteous plenty 
of ſpices and wines at their com- 


mcditie and leaſure, concluded this 


preſent Fridaye, and departed to 
their reſts, | 
[The juſts, ſports, and entertain- 
ments, were continued during the 
enſuing week, and though very 
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curious, are of too great a length 
to be inſerted “; we ſhall however 


give the concluſion, which was on 


the Sunday ſe'nnight, when the 
ſcene ſeems to have been changed 


to Richmond. ] 


The duty of the religion of 
Chriſtendome is, that the ſervice 
and woorſhip of God ſhould be 
above all things eſpecially main- 
teyned ; and ſo verely it was on 
the enſewing Sunday, after the 
moſt excellent ſolemnitie about the 
honnor of Almightye God, with 


pricked ſonge and organes, and 


goodlye ceremonies in the queere 
and alters. Thus was the fore- 
noone expended wholy and with 
great vertue. In the afternoone, 
the King's Highneſs ſped with a 
right pleaſant companye of gentiles 
and eſtates, through his goodly 
gardens unto his gallery uppon 
the walles, the which gardens 
were apparelled pleaſantly for his 
Highneſs and certaine Cordes there 
redye ſett, ſome with cheſſes, and 
ſome with tables, byles, dice, and 
cardes. The place of butts was 
redye for archers; and there were 
bowling alleys and other pleaſant 
and goodly diſports for every 
perſon as they would chovle and 
deſire. Uppon the onthe of the 
walles, direct!) under the win- 
dowes, were barres, and voyde 
ſpaces for juſts, Alſo there was 
ſett up and arcaſcd Wo high and 
reat poſts with croches. Theſe | 
poſts were faſt {ett aud driven into 
the ground; and over the croches 
was a great table ſtretched ſted- 


faſtly, and drawne with a wheele, 


and ſtayde uppon both the ſides 
with divers cordes, ſo that the 
ſight of it was like unto the rigging 


The whole account may be ſeen in the additions to Leland's Collectanea, = 
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of an houſe. Uppon the frame 
and table aſcended and went up a 
Spanyard, the which ſhewed there 
many woondrous and delicious 
points of tumbling, dauncing, and 
other fleights. The King's Grace 
and his noble companye entred 
againe through theſe pleaſant 
gardens to his rehearſed lodging 


at Richmond untill even ſong, 


and ſo went in to his ſupper. 
Againſt that his Grace had ſupped, 
the goodly hall was addreſſed and 

oodly beſeene, and a royall cup- 
Gordo feet ther uppon, in a baye 
windowe of ix, or x. ſtages and 
haunces of height, furniſhed and 
fulfilled with rich and goodly plate 
of gould, and of filver and guilt. 
In the upper part of the hall were 
carpets and cuſhions of cloth of 
gould for the King's noble Majeſtie, 


whither, when that his Grace and 


his wel-beloved company of nobles 
were come, there entered in a 
pleaſant diſguiſing, conveyed and 

ſhewed by a glorious towre or 
tabernacle made like a goodly 
chapell, feneſtred full of lights and 
brightnes. Within this pageant 
or tabernacle was another ſtanding 
cupboard of rich and coflly plate 
to a great ſubſtance and quantitie, 
This throne and pageant was of 
two ſtories; in the longer were viii 


goodly diſguiſed Lordes, Knights, 


and men of honnor; and in the 
upper florye and partition viii. 
other freſh ladyes moſt ftrangely 
diſguiſed, and after moſt pleaſure- 
full manner. Thus this goodly 
worke ' was aproached unto the 
King's preſence and ſight, drawen 
and conveyed uppon wheeles by 
11}. ſea horſes, two before and one 
behind. On either ſide of the 
ſame were mermaides, one of them 
a man mermaid the other a woman : 
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The man was in harneſſe from the 
waſt upwards. In every of the 
ſaid mermaides was a childe of the 
chapell ſinging right ſweetly and 
with quaint harmony, Thence 
theſe vi1j. pleaſant gallants, men 
of honor, deſcended : And before 
their comming forth they caſt. out 
many quicke conyes, the which 
rann about the hall, and made very 
great diſports. After that they 
daunced many and divers goodly 
daunces. And forthwith came 
downe the viii. diſguiſed ladyes; 
and in their appearance they let 
flye many white doves and byrdes 
that flewe about the hall, and 
great laughter and diſport they 
made. Theſe Lordes and Ladyes 
coupled together and daunced a 
long ſeaſon many courtly roundes 
and pleaſant daunces. After that, 


the Earle of Spaine and a lady of 


the ſame countrey daunced two 
baſe daunces, and went up againe. 
After this came in a voydee of | 
goodly ſpices and wine, brought | 
by a great number of Earles, 
Barons, and Knights, to a great 


company, as it hath bene declared 
1n voidees before this preſent daye. 


The Archbiſhop of Spaine, the 
Buiſhop, the Earle, and his brother, 
made their repaſts ſeverally every 


one of them in theire owne cham-' 


bers and lodgings, and they had 
cupboards made unto them of the 
King's plate and treaſure right 
goodlye and rich. The Arch- 
biſhop's cupboard was to the ſum 
of 6 or 7 hundred marks, the 
Buiſhop's unto the value of 500, 
the Earle's 400. and the Earle's 
brother 300. All the which plate 
and treaſure the King's goodnes 
bounteouſly gave clearely unto 
every each of them, as unto them 
they were made, with moſt noble 
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wordes and thaunks for their great 
diligence, labour, and paine that 


they had, with his noble daugh- 


ter in the lawe, ſuffred and abid- 
den. And thus was this moſt joy- 
fall daje ended and expired, and 
the worthie nobles departed to their 
reſts. 


Anrcdote of John Perſon, an Eng- 


liſh Teoman, in the 4th of Henry 
V1lth. 


N this ſeaſon the Flemmyings 
holding the Frenſhe partie, and 

on eſpecial thoos of Brugges, with 
the atiiflence of the Lord Guardis, 
had beſeged Dixemve on Flaundres. 
The Lord Dawbeney, the Kinges 
Lieutenent of Calais, and the Lord 
Morley, with divers ocudir noble 
Knightes and Eſquires of the gar- 
nyſon, and of the crew of Calais, 


and of the Engliſhe marche in 


thoos parties, reſcued Dixemve, 
and brake the ſege. And thier 
ware ſlay ne the ſubſtance of al thoſe 
whiche had beſeged it, as well the 
Lord Guardes ſervaunts, as the 


garnyſon of Scottes, whiche lay at 
Oferguen, with the ſubſtance of 


the Bruggelingis. Of the Engliſhe 
partie, ther was flayn that gentill 
young Knight. the Lorde Morley, 
and many noblemen hurt, as Sir 
james Tyrell ſore wounded in the 
legge with a Quarell, and a gen- 


till and a couragious Eſquier call- 


ed Robert Bellyngam, the whiche 


 foughte in his cotte of armes faſt 


gerded with his ſwerd upon his 
harnois. And thier was wonnen 
moche Artillerye, whereof moche 
was brente with the Gounne Pouldre, 
Alſo it is not to be forgoten, but 


to by had in remembrance, the 


goode courage of an Englyſche 
Yomen called John Perſon, whiche 


was ſomtymes a baker of Coventre. 
Whiche john Perſon, after that a 
Gounne had borne away his foote 
by the ſmall of the legge, yet that 
notwithſtanding, what ſetting and 
what kneling, ſhotte after many of 
his arows, and when the Frenche- 


men fledde, and his felowes ware 


in the chaſe, he cried to one of his 
felowes, and ſaide, Have thow 
© theſe vi arowes that I have lefte 
©« and folow thow the chaſe, for 
« J may not.” The whiche John 


| Perſon died within a few dayes after, 


on whoſe ſoulle Gode have mercy. 
From thens the ſaide Lorde Daub- 
eney, by apointment, toke Hoſtengs, 
and ſo with moche honnour was, 5 
to Calais to refreſche the hurt peo- 


ple. The Lorde Guerdes, hering 


of this reſcuſſe, aſſembled a greate 
power, and recouvered Hoſtings, 


from thens leid the ſiege to New- 


port, whier he lay well viy dayes, 


and whith ordonnarce bette parte 
of the walles. On Mydſomer day 
he made a great aſſault in ij or 11 
places, but he was rebouted, and 
loſte many of his people, as it was 

| 2 | 


ſaide mor then xiiij. And thenne 
the ſaide Lorde Guerdes departed 
to Brugges ward, and thier was 
ſlain a baſtard of Bourbon, and 
the Lord Pyennes, a Lord of Py- 
guardye. | | 
The names of the nobles being 
with the Lorde Daubeney at Dix- 
emve. In primis, Sir Humfrey 
Talbot, Marſhall of Calais, Sir 
Gilbert Talbot, Sir James Terell, 
Leutenant off Gyſnes, Sir Waul- 
tier Hungerford, Sir Gilbert Deb- 
nam, Baneret, Sir Henry Wilougby, 


Sir Edward of Borough, Sir Edward 


Pyninger, Anthony Browne, Ny- 


cholas Tempeſte, Robert of Bellyn- 
gam Danet, v4» 00 Love- 


les. 
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Miſcellaneous Es8ays. 


A Diſcourſe delivered to the Students 

% the Royal Academy, on the Dij- 
tribution of the Prizes, December 
14, 1770, by the Preſident. 


GENTLEMEN, 


'F T is not eaſy to ſpeak with pro- 

priety to ſo many ſtudents of 
different ages and different degrees 
of advancement. The mind re- 
quires nouriſhment adapted to its 


moted our earlier efforts, might 
retard us in our nearer approaches 
to perfection. | 

The firſt endeayours of a young 
Painter, as I have remarked in a 
former diſcourſe, mult be employ- 
ed in the attainment of mechanical 
dexterity, and confined to the mere 
imitation of the object before him. 
Thoſe who have advanced beyond 


the rudiments, may, perhaps, find 


advantage in reflecting on the ad- 
vice which I have likewiſe given 
them, when 1 recommended the 
diligent ſtudy of the works of our 
year redeceſſors; but I at the 
ame time endeavoured to guard 
them againſt an implicit ſubmiſſion 
to the authority or a ſtrict imitation 
of the manner of any one maſter 
however excellent. I will now add, 
that nature herſelf is not to be too 
cloſely copied. There are excel- 
lencies in the Art of Painting be- 
yond what is commonly called the 


mankind. 


imitation of nature: and theſe 
excellencies I wiſh to point out. 
The ſtudents Who, having paſſed 
through the initiatory exerciſes, 
are more advanced in the art, and 


Who, ſure of their hand, have lei- 


ſure to exert their underſtanding, 
muſt now be told, that a mere co- 
pier of nature can never produce 
any thing great, can never raile 
and enlarge the conceptions, or 


| warm the heart of the ſpectator. 
growth; and what may have pro- 


The wiſh of the genuine Pain- 


ter muſt be more extenſive: inſtead 


of endeavouring to amuſe mankind 
with the minute neatneſs of his 
imitations, he muſt endeavour to 
improve them by the grandeur of 
his ideas; inſtead of ſeeking praiſe, 
by deceiving the ſuperficial ſenſe of 
the ſpectator, he mult firive for 
fame, by captivating the imag1- 
nation. | 

The principle now laid down, 
that the perfection of this Art does 
not conſiſt in mere imitation, is far 
from being new or ſingular. It is, 
indeed, ſupported by the general 
opinion of the enlightened part of 
The Poets, Orators, 
and Rhetoricians of antiquity, are 
continually enforcing this poſition, 
that all the arts receive their per- 
fection from an ideal beauty, ſupe- 
rior to what is to be found in indi- 
vidual nature. 'They are ever re- 
ferring to the practice of the Pain- 
ters and Sculptors of their times, 


par 2 


particularly Phidias (the favourite 
Artiſt of Antiquity) to illuſtrate 
their aſſertions. As if they could 
not ſufficiently expreſs their admi- 
ration of his genius by what they 
knew, they have recourſe to poe- 
tical enthuſiaſm, They call it In- 


ſpiration, a Gift from Heaven; 


the artiſt is ſuppoſed to have aſ-— 
cended the celeſtial regions, to 
furniſh his mind with this perfect 
idea of beauty. He,” ſays Pro- 
clus “, „Who takes for his model 
e {uch forms as nature produces, 
« and confines himſelf to an exact 
« jmitation of them, will never 
attain to what is perfectly beau- 
&« tiful. For the works of nature 
ec are full of diſproportion, and 
« fall very ſhort of tne true ſtand- 


« ard of beauty. So that Phidias, 
„hen he ſormed his Jupiter, did 


« not copy any object ever pre- 
« ſented ta his ſight; but con- 
© templated only that image which 


« he had conceived in his mind 


« from Homer's deſcription.” 


And thus Cicero, ſpeaking of the 


ſame Phidias ; “ Neither did this 
e artiſt,” ſays he, * when he car- 


{ ved the image * of Jupiter or 


« Minerva, ſet before him any 
“ one human figure, as a pattern, 
c which he was 10 copy; but hav- 
ing a more perfect Idea of beau- 
« ty fixed in his mind, this he 
& ſteadily contemplated, and to 


e the imitation of this all his (kill 


46 and labour were directed.“ 
The Moderns are not leſs con- 

vinced than the Ancients of this 

ſuperior power exiſting in the arts; 


nor leſs conſcious. of its effects. 


Every language has adopted terms 
expreſſive of this excellence? the 
Gufto grande of the Italians; the 
Beau ideal of the French ; and the 
great fiyle, genius and taſte among 


Lib. 2. in Timæum Platonis, as cited by Junius de Pictura veterum. 
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the Engliſh, are but different ap- 
pellations of the ſame thing. It 
is this intellectual dignity, they 
ſay, that ennobles the Painter's art, 
that lays the line between him and 
the mere mechanic, and produces 
thoſe great effects in an inſtant, 
which eloquence and poetry, by 
flow and repeated efforts, are 
ſcarcely able to attain, 

Such 1s the warmth with which 
both the Antients and Moderns 
ſpeak of this divine art; but, as I 
have formerly obſerved, enthufi- 
aſtic admiration ſeldom promotes 
knowledge. Though a Student by 


ſuch praiſe may have his attention 


rouſed, and a deſire excited, of 
running in this great career; yet 
it is poſſible that what has been 
ſaid to excite, may only ſerve to 
deter him. He examines his own 
mind, and perceives there nothing 
of that divine inſpiration, with 
which, he is told, ſo many others 
have been favoured. He never 
travelled to Heaven to gather new 
ideas; and he finds himſelf poſ- 


ſeſſed of noother qualifications than 


what mere common ſenſe and a 
plain underſtanding can confer. 
Thus he becomes gloomy amidſt 
the ſplendor of figurative decla- 
mation, and thinks it hopeleſs, to 
purſue an object which he ſuppo- 
ſes out of the reach of human in- 
duſtry. | | | 
But on this, as upon many other 
occaſions, we ought to diſtinguiſh 
how much is to be given to enthu- 
ſiaſm, and how much to reaſon. 


We ought to allow for, and we 


ought to commend, that ſtrength 
of vivid exprefiion,” which is ne- 
ceſſary to convey, in its full force, 
the highelt ſenſe'of *the_molt com- 
plete effect of art; "taking care at 
the ſame time, not to loſe in terms 


of 
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of vague admiration, that ſolidity 
and truth of principle, upon which 
alone we can reaſon, and may be 
enabled to practice. 

It is not eaſy to define in what 
this great ſtyle conſiſts; nor to de- 
ſcribe, by words, the proper means 
of acquiring it, if the mind of the 
Student ſhould be at all capable of 
ſuch an acquiſition. Could we 
teach taſte or genius by rules, they 
would be no longer taſte and ge- 
nius. But though there neither 
are, nor can be, any preciſe inva- 
riable rules for the exerciſe, or the 


acquiſition, of theſe great quali- 
ties; yet we may as truly ſay that 


they always operate in proportion 
to our attention in obſerving the 
works of nature, to our ſkill in ſe— 
lecting, and to our care in digeſt- 
ing, methodizing, and comparing 
our obſervations. There are many 
beauties in our art, that ſeem, at 
firſt, to lie without the reach of 
precept, and yet may eaſily be re- 
duced to practical principles. Ex- 
perience is all in all; but it is not 
every one who profits by experi- 
ence: and moſt people err, not ſo 
much from want of capacity to find 
their object, as from not knowing 
what object to purſue. This great 
ideal perfection and beauty are not 
to be ſought in the heavens, but 
upon the earth. They are about 
us, and upon every ſide of us. But 
the power of diſcovering what is 
deformed in nature, or in other 
words, what is particular and un- 
common, can be acquired only by 
experience; and the whole beauty 
and grandeur of the art conſiſts, in 
my opinion, in being able to get 
above all ſingular forms, local cuſ- 
toms, particularities, and details 
of every kind. 2 5 
All the objects which are exhibit> 


| 
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ed to our view by nature, upon 
cloſe examination will be found to 
have their blemiſhes and defects. 
The moſt beautiful forms have 
ſomething about them like weak- 
neſs, minuteneſs, or imperfection. 
But it 1s not every eye that per- 
ceives theſe blemiſhes ; it muſt be 
an eye long uſed to the contempla- 
tion and compariſon of theſe forms ; 
and which, by a long habit of ob- 
ſerving what any ſet of objects of 
the ſame kind have in common, 
has acquired the power of diſcern- 
ing what each wants in particular. 
This long laborious compariſon 
ſhould he the firſt ſtudy of the pain- 
ter, who aims at tne greateſt ſtyle. 
By this means, he acquires a juſt 
Idea of beautiful forms ; he corrects 
nature by herſelf, her imperfect 
ſtate by her more perfect. His eye 
being enabled to diſtinguiſh the 
accidental deficiencies, excreſcen- 
ces and deformities of things from 
their general figures, he makes out 
an abſtract idea of their forms more 
perfect than any one original; and 
what may ſeem a paradox, he 
learns to deſign naturally by draw- 
ing his figures unlike to any one 
object. This idea of the perfect 
ſtate of nature, which the arti 
calls the ideal Beauty, is the 


great leading principle, by which 


works of genius are conducted. 
By this Phidias acquired his fame. 
He wrought upon a ſober princt- 
ple, what has ſo much excited the 
enthuſiaſm of the world ; and by 
this method you, who have cou- 
rage to tread the ſame path, may 
acquire equal reputation. 

This is the idea which has ac- 
quired, and which ſeems to have 
a right to the epithet of Divine; 


as it may be ſaid to preſide, like a 
ſupre me judge, over all the pro- 


ductions 
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ductions of nature: appearing to 
be poſſeſſed of the will and inten- 
tion of the Creator, as far as they 
regard the external form of living 
beings. | | | 

When a man once poſſeſſes this 
idea in its perfection, there is no 
danger, but that he will be ſuffi- 
ciently warmed by it himſelf, and 
be able to warm and raviſh every 
one elſe. i | 

Thus it is from a reiterated ex- 
perience, and a cloſe compariſon 
of the objects in nature, that an 
artiſt becomes poſſeſſed of the idea 
of that central form, if I may ſo 
expreſs it, from which every de- 


viation is deformity. But the in- 


veſtigation of this form I grant is 


painful, and I know but of one 


method of ſhortening the road; 
this is, by a careful ſtudy of the 
works of the ancient ſculptors ; 
who, being indefatigable in the 
ſchool of nature, have left models 
of that perfe& form behind them, 
which an artiſt would prefer as 
ſupremely beautiful, who had 
| ſpent his whole life in that ſingle 
contemplation, But if induliry 


carried them thus far, may not 


you alſo hope for the ſame reward 


from the ſame labour? We have 


the ſame ſchool opened to us, that 
was opened to them ; for nature 


denies her inſtructions to none, 


who deſire to become her pupils. 
To the principle I have laid 


down, that the idea of beauty in 


each ſpecies of Beings is invariably 
one, it may be objected, that in 
every ſpecies there are various 
central forms, which are ſeparate 
and diſtinct from each other, and 
yet are undeniably beautiful; that 
in the human figure, for inſtance, 
the beaury of the Hercules is one, 


of the Gladiator another, of the 


0 
Apollo another; which makes ſo 
many different ideas of beauty. 

It is true, indeed, that theſe 


figures are each perfect in their 


kind, though of different charac- 


ters and proportions; but ſtill 


neither of them is the repreſenta- 
tion of an individual, but of a 
claſs. And as there is one general 
form, which, as I have ſaid, be- 
longs to the human kind at large, 
ſo in each of theſe claſſes there is 
one common idea and central 
form, which is the abſtract of the 
various individual forms belonging 
to that claſs, Thus, though the 
forms of childhood and age differ 


exceedingly : there is a common 
form in childhood, and a common 
form in age, which is the more 


perfect, as it is more remote from 
all peculiarities. But I muſt add 
further, that though the moſt per- 
fect forms of each of the general 
diviſions of the human figure are 
ideal, and ſuperior to any indivi- 


dual form of that claſs; yet the 


higheſt perfection of the human 
figure is not to be found in any one 


of them; it is not in the Hercules, 


nor in the Gladiator, nor in the 


Apollo; but in that form which is 


compounded of them all, and 
which partakes equally of the acti- 


vity of the Gladiator, of the deli- 
cacy of the Apollo, and of the 


muſcular ſtrength of the Hercules. 
For perfe& beauty in any ſpecies, 


muſt combine all the characters, 


which are beautiful in that ſpecies, 
It cannot conſiſt in any one to the 


excluſion of the reſt: no one, 


therefore, muſt be predominant, 
that no one may be deficient. 


The knowledge of theſe different 
characters, and the power of ſepa- 


rating and diſtinguiſhing them, is 


undoubtedly neceſſary to the pain. 
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ter, who is to vary his compoſi- 
tions with figures of various forms 
and proportions, though he is ne- 
ver to loſe fight of the general idea 
of perfection in each kind. 
There is, likewiſe, a kind of 
ſymmetry, or proportion, which 
may properly be ſaid to belong to 
deformity. A figure lean or cor- 
pulent, tall or ſhort, though devi- 
ating from beauty, may ſtill have a 
certain union of the various parts, 
which may contribute to make 
them, on the whole, not unpleaſ- 
ing. 
When the Artiſt has by diligent 
attention acquired a clear and diſ- 
tin& idea of beauty and ſymmetry, 
when he has reduced the variety of 
Nature to the abſtract idea; his 
next taſk will be to become ac- 
quainted with the genuine habits 
of nature, as diſtinguiſhed from 
thoſe of faſhion. 
manner, and on the ſame princi- 
ples as he has acquired the know- 
ledge of the real forms of nature, 
diſtinct from accidental deformity, 
he muſt endeavour to ſeparate ſim- 
ple chaſte nature, from thoſe 
adventitious, thoſe affected and 
forced airs or actions, with which 
The is loaded by modern educa- 
tion. | | 
Perhaps I cannot better explain 
what I mean, than by reminding 
you of what was taught us, by the 
Profeſſor of Anatomy, in reſpect 
to the natural poſition and move- 
ment of the feet. He obſerved 
that the faſhion of turning them 
outwards. was contrary to the in- 
tent of nature, as might be ſeen 
from the ſtructure of the bones, 


« Thoſe, fays 


For in the ſame 
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and from the weakneſs that pro. 
ceeded from that manner of ſtand- 
ing. To this we may add the 


ered poſition of the head, the pro- 


jection of the cheſt, the walking 
with ftrait knees, and many ſuch 
actions, which are merely the re- 
ſult of faſhion, and what nature 
never warranted, as we are {ure 
that we have been taught them 
when children. 

I have mentioned but a few of 
thoſe inſtances, in which vanity or 
caprice have contrived to diſtort 
and disfigure the human form; 
your own recollection will add to 
theſe a thouſand more of ill under- 
ſtood methods, that have been 
practiſed to diſguiſe nature, among 
our dancing maſters, hair dreſſers, 
and taylors, in their various 
ſchools of deformity *. 
However the mechanic and or- 
namental arts may ſacrifice to fa- 
ſhion, ſhe muſt be entirely exclud- 
ed from the art of painting ; the 
painter mult never miſtake this 


_ capricious changeling for the ge- 


nuine offspring of nature; he muſt 
diveſt himſelf of all prejudices in 
favour of his age or country ; he 
muit diſregard all local, and tem- 
porary ornaments, and look only 
on thoſe general habits that are 
every where and always the ſame. 
He addreſſes his works to the peo- 
ple of cvery country and every age; 
he calls upon poſterity to be his 
ſpectators, and ſays with Zeuxis, 
In ælernitatem pingo. | 

The neglect of ſeparating mo- 
dern faſhions from the habits. of 
nature, leads to that ridiculous 
ſtile which has been practiſed by 


uintilian, © who are taken with the outward ſhew of 


«« things, think that there is more beauty in perſons, who are trimmed, curled 


« and painted, than uncorrupt nature can 


* 


s effect of the corruption of manners,” 


give; as if beauty were merely the 


ſome 
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ſome painters, who have given to 
Grecian-Heroes the airs and graces 
ractiſed in the court of Lewis the 
ourteenth; an abſurdity almoſt 
as great as it would have been to 


have dreſſed them after the faſhion 


of that court. 
To avoid this error, however, 
and to retain the true ſimplicity of 
nature, is a taſk more difficult than 
at firſt ſight it may appear. 
prejudices in favour of the faſhions 
and cuſtoms that we have been 
uſed to, and which are juſtly call- 
ed a ſecond nature, make it too of- 
ten difficult to diſtinguiſh that 
which 1s natural, from that which 


is the reſult of education; they 


frequently even give a predilection 
in favour of the artificial mode; 
and almoſt every one is apt to be 
guided by thoſe local prejudices 
who has not chaſtiſed his mind, 


and regulated the inſtability of his 


affections, by the eternal invari- 
able idea of nature. | 
Here then, as before, we muſt 


have recourſe to the Ancients as 


inſtructors. It is from a careful 


ſtudy of their works that you will 
be enabled to attain to the real 


ſimplicity of nature; they will 
ſuggeſt many obſervations, which 
would probably eſcape you, it your 
ſtudy were confined to nature alone. 
And, indeed, I cannot help fui- 
pecting, that in this inſtance, the 
ancients had an eaſier taſk than the 
moderns. They had, probably, 


little or nothing to unlearn, as 


their manners were nearly ap- 
proaching to this deſirable fmpli- 
City ; while the modern artiſt, be- 
fore he can ſee the truth of things, 
is obliged © remove a veil, with 
which the faſhion of the times has 
thought proper to cover her, 
Having gone thus far in our in- 
I 
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veſtigation of the great ſtile in 
painting; if we now ſhould ſup- 
poſe that the artiſt has formed the 
true idea of beauty, which enables 
him to give his works a corre& and 
perfect deſign; if we ſhould ſup- 
poſe alſo, that he has acquired 2 
knowledge of the unadulterated 
habits of nature, which gives him 
ſimplicity; the reſt of his taſk is, 
perhaps, leſs than is generally ima- 
gined. Beauty and ſimplicity have 
ſo great a ſhare in the compoſi- 
tion of a great ſtile, that he wo 
has acquired them has little elſe to 
learn, It muſt not, indeed, be 
forgot, that there is a nobleneſs 
of conception which goes beyond 
any thing in the mere exhibition, 
even of perfect form; there is an 
art of animating and dignifying the 
figures with intellectual grandeur, 
of impreſſing the appearance of 
philoſophic wiſdom, or heroick 
virtue, This can only be acquir- 
ed by him that enlarges the ſphere 
of his underſtanding by a variety 
of knowledge, and warms his ima- 

gination with the beſt productions 


of antient and modern poetry. 


A hand thus exerciſed, and a 


mind thus inſtructed, will bring 


the art to an higher degree of ex- 
cellence than, perhaps, it has hi- 
therto attained in this country. 
Such a fludent will diſdain the 
numbier walks of painting, which, 
however profitable, can never aſſure | 
him a permanent reputation. He 
will leave the meaner artiſt ſer- 
vilely to ſuppoſe that thoſe are the 


beſt pictures, which are moſt like- 


ly to deceive the ſpectator. He 
will permit the lower painter, like 
the floriſt or collector of ſhells, to 
exhibit the minute diſcriminations 
which diſtinguiſh one object of the 


ſame ſpecies from another; while 
he 


— 
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If deceiving the eye were the to make ſuch high pretenſions, 
only buſineſs of the art, there is there are many; none of them are 
no doubt, indeed, but the minute without their merit, though none 
painter would be more apt to ſuc- enter into competition with this 
ceed: but it is not the eye, it is great univerſal preſiding idea of 
the mind, which the painter of the art. The painters who have 
genius deſires to addreſs; nor will applied themſelves more particu— 
he waſte a moment upon theſe larly to low and vulgar characters, 
ſmaller objects, which only ſerve to and who expreſs with preciſion, 
catch the ſenſe, to divide the the various ſhades of paſſion, as 
attention, and to counteract his they are exhibited by vulgar minds 
great deſign of ſpeaking to the (ſuch as we ſee in the works of 
heart. 3 Hogarth) deſerve great praiſe; but 

This is the ambition I could as their genius has been employed 
wiſh to excite in your minds; and on low and confined ſubjects, the 
the object 1 have had in my view, praiſe that we give muſt be as li- 
throughout this diſcourſe, is that mited as its object. The merry— 
one preat idea of the art, which making, or quarrelling of the 
gives it its true dignity, that enti- Boors of Teniers; the ſame fort 
tles it to the name of a liberal of productions of Brouver, or Oſ- 
art, and ranks it as a ſiſter of tade, are excellent in their kind. 
poetry, | So likewiſe are the French gallan- 

It may poſſibly have happened to tries of Watteau; the landſcapes 
many young ſtudents whole appli- of Claude Lorraine; the ſea pieces 

cation was ſufficient to overcome of Vandervelde; the battles of 
all difficulties, and whoſe minds Burgognone; and the views of 
were capable of embracing the Cannaletti. All theſe painters 
moſt extenſive views, that they have, in general, the ſame right, 
have, by a wrong direction origi- in different degrees, to the name of 
nally given, ſpent their lives in a painter, which a ſatiriſt, an epi- 
the meaner walks of painting, grammatiſt, a ſonnetteer, a writer 
without ever knowing there was a of paſtorals, or deſcriptive poetry, 

nobler to purſue. Albert Durer, has to that of a poet. ©) 
as Vaſari has juſtly remarked, In the ſame rank, and, perhaps 
would, probably, have been one of of not ſo great merit, is the cold 
the firſt painters of his age (and painter of portraits; but his cor- 
he lived in an era of great artiiis) rect and juſt imitation of his object 
had he been initiated into thoſe has its merit. Even the painter of 
great principles of the art, which ſtill life, whoſe higheſt ambition is 
were ſo well underſtood, and prac- to give a minute repreſentation of 
tiſed, by his contemporaries in every part of thoſe low objects, 
Italy. But unluckily having ne- which he ſets before him, deſerves 
ver ſeen or heard of any other man- praiſe in proportion to his attain- 
| | | | ment : 


he like the philoſopher will con- ner, he confidered his own, with- | 
der nature in the abſtract, and re- out doubt, as perfect. 
preſent in every one of his figures As for the various departments 
the character of its ſpecies. of the art, which do not preſume | 

| 
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ment: becauſe no part of this ex- 
cellent art, ſo much the ornament 
of poliſhed life, is deſtitute of va- 
lue and uſe. 
by no means the views to which 
the mind of the ſtudent ought to 
be primarily directed. By aiming 
at better things, if from particular 
. inclination, or from the taſte of 


the time and place he lives in, or 


from neceſſity, or from failure in 
the higheſt attempts, he is obliged 
to deſcend lower ; he will bring 
into the lower ſphere of art, a 
grandeur of compoiition and cha- 
rater, that will raiſe and ennoble 
his works far abuve their natural 
ank. ; e 

A man 1s not weak, though he 
may not he able to wield the club 
of Hercules; nor does a man al- 
ways practiſe that which he eſteems 
the beſt; but does that which 
he can beſt do. In moderate 
attempts, there are many walks 
open to the artiſt, But as the 
idea of beauty is of neceſſity but 
one, ſo there can be but one great 
mode of painting; the leading 
principle of which I have endca- 
voured to explain. | 

I ſhould be forry, if what is 
here recommended, ſhould be at all 
underſtood to countenance a Care- 
leſs or indetermined manner of 
painting; for though the painter 
is to overlook the accidental diſ- 
criminations of nature, he is to 
_ pronounce diſtinctly, and with pre- 

cifion, the general forms of things. 
A firm and determined outline is 
one of the characteriſtics of the 
great ſtyle in painting; and let 
me add, that he who poſſeſſes the 
knowledge of the exact form, that 
every part of nature ought to have, 


Theſe, however, are 
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will be fond of expreſſing that 
knowledge with correctneſs and 
preciſion in all his works. 

To conclude; | have endeavoured 
to reduce the idea of beauty to 
general principles. And I had 
the pleaſure to obſerve that the 
profeſſor of painting proceeded in 
the ſame method, when he ſnewed 
you that the artifice of contraſt 
was founded but on one principle. 
An ] am convinced that this is the 
only means of advancing ſcience, 
of clearing the mind from a con— 
fulvg heap of contradictory obſer— 
vations, that do but perplex and 


_ puzzle the ſtudent, when he com- 


pares them, or miſguide him if he 
gives himſelf up to their authority; 
but bringing them under one ge- 
neral head, can alone give reſt 


and fatisfation to an inquiſitive _ 


mind, 


Remarks upon Monteſquieu and 
Voltaire, &c. with Obſervations 
upon the State of French Lite- 
rature in the preſent Century; 
tranſlated from the Italian of 
Sig. Carlo Denina, . Profeſſor of 
Eloguence and Belles Lettres in the 
Univerfity of Turin; By John 
Murdoch, 


F theſe Monteſquieu and Vol- 

taire * are beyond diſpute the 
chief, fince all who have confidered 
the preſent ſtate of the fine arts in 
France, have reſted their opinion 
principally upon them. Of the 
former] ſhall ſay little, as I propoſe 
to conſider the literary merits only 
of his Eſprit des Loix. Though 
this is a political work, and does 
not directly concern the belles- 


* Conſiderations ſur les Reyoiutions des Arts, 


lettres 
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lettres, yet as it is fraught with 


erudition, and the ſubject is curious 


and important, it muſt intereſt 
every reader, and by inſinuating 
into its admirers an ambition of 
imitating the ſtyle and manner, 
have at leaſt an occaſional influence 
upon literature. To judge of the 
ſtyle, we need only run over half a 
volume. By ſtyle I do not mean 
the language alone, which indeed 
is elegant, proper, and correct, 
but the aſſemblage of images, the 
flow of one period into another, 
the general compoſition of the 
whole. In this reſpect, I am per- 
ſuaded, the author can never be 
acquitted at the tribunal of reaſon 
and taſte for his extreme delicacy, 
his ambiguity, his half-exprefled 
ſentiments, his conciſeneſs, his 
obſcurity, his unparallelled inco- 
herence. His chapters too, which 
are uncommonly ſhort, are ſo un- 
connected, that if the ſtyle were 
not the ſame, they might be 
miſtaken for ſo many fragments of 
the pandect; ſince, but for the 
title, we frequently can ſcarce 
conceive their ſcope. It avails 
not to ſay that the author defign- 
edly threw an ambiguity over his 
ſentiments (and good cauſe he had 
for the precaution); ſince this 
could not prevent his admirers from 
adopting that disjointed, obſcure 
ſty le, ſo remote from true elegance. 
The Lettres Perſanes are generally 
imputed to Monteſquieu, though 
perhaps he did little more than 
publiſh them, as freethinkers are 
always happy when they have an 
opportunity of divulging, in the 
words of others, ſentiments agree- 
able to their own genius. Yet 
thele letters, after all the noiſe they 
have made, are little more. than a 
colle&ion of bold, fatirical ſtrokes, 
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pry aa with an agreeable con- 
ciſeneſs, but without connection; 
unity, or order, | 

I could wiſh it were in my power 
to paſs by the celebrated Voltaire, 
Certain J am, that all I can ſay will 
conduce but little to diminiſh the 
unbounded admiration which many 
have conceived for him; and to 
thoſe who are not of that number; 
who view his works with a more 
impartial eye, few words will ex- 
plain my opinion of him; Beſides; 
while great men are alive it is 
dangerous to ſpeak of them with 
freedom. But as Voltaire is re- 
puted the firſt writer of his age in 
France, nay in Europe, and as 
literature and taſte are even thought 
to be confined to him; I cannot 
without evident impropriety omit 
him, Indeed all who have the 


intereſt of letters at heart ſhould 
endeavour to ſtem the torrent which 
. overflows Europe with his works, 


ſince, however amuling, they con- 
tain nothing ſolid, and fatally 
habituate youth to the neglect of 
uſeful knowledge. 

Yet to ſay the truth; if we con- 
ſider this author in any of the 
various ſpheres in which he has 
appeared, we may juſtly rank 
him among the moſt diitinguiſhed 
literati, His tragedies, if not 


equal, are certainly little inferior, 
to thoſe of the great Racine, and 


deſerve to be read by the lovers of 
this ſpecies of poetry after Sophocles 
and Euripides; as in Italy, thoſe 


who ſtudy the eloquence of the 


bar frequently read the orations of 


Badoaro after thoſe of Demoſthenes 


and Cicero, In thoſe pieces, hows 


ever, which are of his own inven- 


tion, ſuch as Zaire, Alzire, and 
the Orphelin de la Chine, be dif- 


gulls many by a too frequent in- 


tetmixture 


termixture of religion with the 
theatrical paſſions, love; jealouſy, 


and ambition.. 


Had he equalled in his Henriade 


the imagination and fertility of 


Homer, Virgil, Taſſo, Ariofto, 
and Milton, as nearly as he has 
our firſt tragedians in ſublimity, 


pathos, and the ſtructure of the 


fable, we ſhould with wonder have 


ſeen a good epic and tragic poet 


in the ſame perſon, a phænomenon 
which has never been heard of 
ſince the world began. Although 
the editors of Voltaire's works 
have been pleaſed to aſſert that 
«© Henry's dream“ (which com- 


prebends the ſixth and ſeventh 


books of the Henriade) has more 
« merit than the whole Iliad put 
« together,” they will excuſe me 
if I ſay that he is infinitely below 
the other epic poets. The French 
themſelves ſtill acknowledge that 
there is no good heroic poem in 
their language“, and foreigners 
remain; in their old opinion that 


the French language and genius 
are unequal to the work, Be that 
as it will, the principal part of the 

Henriade, the whole texture of the 


fable, every thing poetical and 
noble in it, is certainly formed 
upon the model of Virgil, not to 


ſay directly borrowed from him. 


Henry's viſit to England, where 
he relates to Queen Elizabeth the 
cauſes and hiſtory of the civil war, 


is not only an imitation of the 


arrival of Æneas at Carthage, but 
is in like manner founded upon 
2 poetical licence. The hermit is 
à copy of Virgil's ſybil; and 
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Henry's boaſted dream and extaſy 
nothing but the deſcent of Ulyſſes 
and Æneas to the Elyſian fields, 
a little improved and adapted to 
the Chriſtian ſyſtem, Almoſt every 
thing elſe in the Henriade is 
afforded by the hiſtory of the times. 
The deſcriptions of hypocriſy, 


politics, and fanaticiſm, have nei- 


ther beauty nor grace worthy of 
ſuch a poem. The repreſentation 
of the temple of love has more of 
the ſublime, indeed, but nothing of 
the intereſting or marvellous, which 


ought to conſtitute the ſinews of 
the epopee. 
diſapprove of his 


Numbers beſides, 
interweaving 
paganiſm with Chriſtianity; of 
introducing, for inſtance, St. Louis 
ſpeaking of the Holy Ghoſt, and 


the myſteries of Chriſtianity, in 


the ſame line with the god of love; 


though indeed Gravina and others 


have attempted to juſtify the ſame 


liberty in Sannazzaro and Vida . 
Diſcord, who acts the part of Juno 
in the ZEneid, is a conſtrained 
character, dragged in to perform 
offices, which we can hardly con- 
ceive to be intended for Diſcord 3 


and a devil would ſeem the more 


natural antagoniſt of a ſaint in 
a poem in which the chriſtian 
revelation is ſuppoſed, But I ſhall 
not inſiſt upon the defects of the 


Henriade, although it would be 
but reaſonable, by way of ſupple- 


ment to his Effai fur le Poeme 
Epique, to treat Voltaire as he has 
done his predeceſſors, If; indeed, 


he is not comparable to Virgil, 


I muſt confeſs him ſuperior to 


Lucan, whom he has imitated in 


II eſt vrai que de ce cote-1a (du poëme ẽpique) nous ſommes encore au 


deſſous de nos rivaux, 


Var XI 


+ Triveii prefaz, al poema della Redenzione, 


que nous ne pouvons pas encore nous mettre à cots de la 
{ubl; Aj ] WP. 1 . . : * 
zudlime Angleterre, ou de la brillante Italie. 


Conſid. ſur les rEvol. des arts, p. 221. 
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the choice of his ſubject. If he 
has little of the pathos, few ner- 
vous, characteriſtic ſpeeches ; if he 
is deſtitute of that exuberant ima- 
ery, thoſe bold ſtrokes of fancy, 
o conſpicuous in Homer, Virgil, 
Arioſto, Taſſo, and Milton, he is 
likewiſe more free from ſuperfluity 
and extravagance than ſome of 
theſe; and from his animated 
ſtyle, and manly verſification, =_ 
be read without diſguſt, if not wit 
pleaſure : ſo that he ſeems to have 
en in the right when he ſays 
that verſification ought to be the 
« only ſtudy of a poet“. 

His other works are adorned 
with all the graces of ſtyle, and 
a wit which he perpetually diſ- 
plays at the expence of religion, 
and which, though entirely deſti- 
tute of novelty, has endeared him 
to the multitude. Voluminous as 


he is, he never wrote one ſolid or 


inſtructive piece in any branch of 
literature or learning; and I can 
boldly affirm, that, if we examine 
with impartiality and attention the 
8328 of his writings, we ſhall 
find his only deſign is to make way 
for ridicule. Though he always 
tells us that we ought to inveſti- 
gate in hiſtory the riſe and progreſs 
_ of the arts, and the receſſes of the 
human heart, rather than burden 
our memory with a collection of 
dates, and the names of princes 
and countries ; yet inſtead of pre- 
ſenting us himſelf with a picture 
of the heart of man, all we find, 
for the molt part, is the heart of 
Voltaire. Even in his poetical 
works the philoſophical ſpirit of 
the writer ſhines through every 
character. But after all, as it can- 
not be denied that there are many 


© Pref. de la Henriade. 
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curious and intereſting 'anecdotes 
in the works of this extraordinary 
genius, it were to be wiſhed that 
he had taken the trouble to quote 
his authorities, that the judicious 
reader might believe what is ad- 
vanced without reſting upon the 
evidence of one, whoſe character 
is rather that of a bel- eſprit than 
a religious obſerver of truth. 

It is pleaſant enough to hear 
him relate, when he comes to the 
hiſtory of modern times, how he 
has converſed with the friend and 
confidant of one great man, with 
the relations of another; how he 
has been where ſuch and ſuch men 
lived, who had a principal hand in 
this or that affair. He thinks to 
gain credit by referring to theſe 
vida voce authorities, to which it 
is always difficult, often impoſſible 
to recur. But why, when he wrote 
of former ages, did he not mention 
his written evidence? Perhaps to 
prevent a diſcovery of his falſities, 
or at leaſt variations from the 
authentic teſtimony of thoſe who 
were cotemporary with the facts. 

Theſe reflections are diſagreeable 
but they are neceſſary; for not to 
mention how much hiſtorical truth 
ſuffers when a writer, by relating 
what he pleaſes, turns hiſtory into 
romance, it is my fixed opinion 
that one of the principal cauſes 
of the decline of learning is the 
neglect of this article, though at 
the ſame time the other extreme is 
generally a mark of bad taſte. 
Greek and Latin citations thruſt 
into each ſentence muſt diſguſt 
every reader of common ſenſe, 
and can only pleaſe a plodding 
German, But on the other hand, 
he who ſeeks improvement will 


generally 


for better information, 


which do not ſufficiently elucidate 
the ſentiments, or confirm the 
facts, as ignorant as when he fat 
down, and at a loſs where to apply 
I know 
what the pretence is: they would 
ſhun the 1mputation of pedantry. 
But will they call Rapin, Boſſuet, 
Fenelon, Fleury, Mabillon, Dupin, 
Rollin, Dubos, and Abbe Racine, 
pedants ? Theſe have left us many 
works ſacred and profane, which 
they have diverſified and enriched, 
without injuring the uniformity 
and flow of their ſtyle, by pro- 
ducing, at proper places, the an- 


cient authors to confirm their 


opinions, and facilitating our re- 
courſe to theſe fathers of genuine 
literature and ſolid wiſdom. If 
this is pedantry, I believe the truly 
learned will glory in the ſtigma, 
and with pleaſure leave the repu- 
tation of a philoſophical ſpirit to 
the barren abſtruſeneſs of thoſe 
refined writers who would treat 
morality and the belles- lettres 
like metaphyſical or mathematical 
problems. 


It is to be wiſhed that Voltaire, 
whoſe perſpicuity is undeniable, 
had thought proper to mention the 
authors from whom he has ſo 
freely borrowed, and had publiſhed 
his reflections upon the various 
branches of literature, which are 


in general juſt, in compleat books, 


rather than detached letters, pre- 


faces, and eſſays. By acting other- 
wiſe, he has doubly ſerved his own 
intereſt, doubly injured that of the 
republic of letters. I cannot allow 
myſelf to think that he intended 
to impoſe his ſentiments upon the 
world as original, though there 
are many ſuſpicious circumſtances 
againſt him ; but he certainly 
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generally riſe from thoſe works 
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found it much eaſier to expreſs 
whatever occurred to him, or that 


he had formerly read, than to com- 


poſe a regular work, and ſtore it 
with the proper authorities. Be- 
ſides, he well knew that modern 
readers, allured by the poignanc 

of a ſatirical ſtyle, are ſatisfied it 
they can pick up a ſmart expreſſion 
to retail out in converſation, with- 
out examining the propriety of the 
ſentiment. Thus is every fountain 
of literature abandoned, ſtudy re- 


, duced to mere curiofity, and the 


obſervation juſtified, that“ now-a- 
«« days we read only for amuſe- 
«© ment.” . 

To thoſe who would eſtimate 
the ſtate of literature from the 
number of its followers, I ſhall 
only mention that in Rome there 
were more men of letters under 
Domitian than under Auguſtus : 
yet who would heſitate in 2 
an opinion of the literary merit of 
theſe ages? This truth, ſo full 
illuſtrated by Mr. Hume in his 
Eflay of National Characters, would 
appear incredible were we not to 
obſerve the cauſes of it. When 
the belles- lettres have once flouriſh- 
ed, a ſpirit of emulation ſoon ren- 
ders them univerſal. Books grow- 
ing daily more numerous, grow 
daily worſe ; ſince authors, neg- 
lecting nature, copy from their pre- 
deceſſors, or affecting ſingularity, 
deviate from the true path. But as 
publications increaſe, the difficulty 
of literary ſucceſs increaſes like- 
wiſe ; for if it is unneceſſary to 
read the bad, yet ſome labour is 
requiſite to diſcover the good. 


Loet it be further conſidered, that 


as books multiply, indolence and 
luxury prevail. The conveniencies 
of life have always been the fore- 
runners and attendants of polite 
M 2 literature, 
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literature. Demoſthenes, Plato, 
Xenophon, Sophocles, flouriſhed 
in Greece; Cicero, Cæſar, Livy, 
Virgil, Horace, in Rome, when 


ſucceſs in war and commerce had 


introduced magnificence and po- 
liteneſs. When Alexander the 


fixth, and Julius the ſecond had 
_ enlarged and ſecured the papal 
power in Italy, the fine arts were 


10on cultivated in the glorious 
pontificate of Leo X. The popes 
and other potentates could not be 
ſuppoſed to attend to literature, 


or patroniſe genius, while their 


thoughts were wholly turned upon 


recovering or eſtabliſhing their 


dominions, - Hiſtory ſhews us the 
condition of the French monarchy 
before Francis the firſt, and even 
for an age after, till Richlieu 
| aboliſhed the feudal power, and 
that ferocity of manners which 
ſprung from it as from a ſeminary 
of war. In the reign of Henry 
the third, ſcarcely were coaches 
known in Paris. The houſes were 
like caftles or priſons, and the 
whole tenor of their life muſt 
neceſſarily have been of a piece. 
Nor could it then have been ima- 
gined that they would ever attain 
that elegance, politeneſs, and taſle, 
which afterwards prevailed in the 
age of Lewis the fourteenth. But 
human affairs are in a perpetual 
flux; urbanity and ſplendor, as 
I have already more than once 
had occafion to obſerve, naturally 
degenerate into luxury and effemi- 
nacy, as literature begins to de- 
cline. The Athenians were never 
ſo diſſolute as in the age of Deme- 
trius Phalereus, from whom the 
corruption of literature took its 
riſe; nor the Romans as when 
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Seneca and Lucan depraved the 
public taſte in the reign of Caligula 
and Nero. Seneca himſelf, and 
after him Rollin“, have well ob. 
ſerved that the manners of a people 
have a great influence upon lite- 
rature, Thus luxury enervates 
compoſition, and neceſſarily oc- 
cupies many of thoſe hours which 
ought to be devoted to ſtudy, Yet 
the ambition of literary fame ſtill 
continues; and we relinquiſh the 
ſtudy of the ancients * more 
compendious methods of inſtructi- 
on. We are inſtantly accommo- 
dated with compilations, which 
may ſatisfy the indolent lovers of 
brevity, though they require no 
great exertions of genius, imagi- 
nation, or induſtry. The preſs 
teems with eſſays, compends, jour- 
nals, encyclopedias, and other 


works of the ſame kind; all of 


which may ſerve to convey a ſmat- 
tering of knowledge, but ob- 
ſtruct, inſtead of faciliating, the 
progreſs of true learning. We 
may ſafely conclude then that taſte 
may be upon the verge of deſtruc- 


tion, though men of letters ſeem- 


ingly abound; and Abbe Racine 
was in the right when he ſaid t. 
&« DPefprit devient commun, quand 
le genie devient rare: author- 
lings ſwarm as men of real genius 
diſappear. 5 

I would not be thought to dero- 
gate from the reputation of the 


preſent French literati, ſome of 


whom are as great an honour to 
their country, as were the mot 


eminent of the age of Lewis the 


fourteenth. The ſciences, parti- 
cularly natural philoſophy, medi- 


cine and the mathematics, have 


been enriched by new diſcoveries 


* Rollin des belles- lettres; reflexiens ſur le gout; 


+ Reflextons ſur la pothe, chap, 11. 


and 
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und obſervations, and handled with 
greater perſpicuity and elegance 
than before. Whatever oppoſition 
Buffon's Natural Hiſtory may have 
met with, the ſtyle is certainly 
noble and perſpicuous, and in 
this reſpect will be always uni- 
verſally admired. Vet it muſt be 
confeſſed that a too cloſe attach- 
ment to the ſciences, cannot fail to 
retard the more polite ſtudies, as 
they introduce a habit of philoſo- 
phical preciſion, and of courſe 
dryneſs and ſterility, into works 
of taſte, ** That philoſophical 
, ſpirit,” ſays M. D'Alembert, 
* ſo faſhionable now-a-days, which 
« would know every thing and 


* ſuppoſe nothing, has even in- 


« fected the belles-lettres. This, 
« it is ſaid, hurts their progreſs, 
© and would it could be denied!“ 

I ſhall not preſume to decide 
whether greater advantage re- 
dounds to ſociety from the de- 
monſtrative ſciences, or from the 
liberal arts and the belles-lettres. 


It is ſufficient for me that I have 


ſhewn the error of thoſe who con- 

tend that literature is in a better 
condition at preſent than in the laſt 
century. To conclude this ſubject, 


T ſhall tranſcribe a paſſage from 


the celebrated Abbe Le Blanc *. 
* We have renounced,” ſays he, 
the true models of compoſition, 
and adopted ſuch as are alto- 


«c 
gether repugnant to ſound taſte. 


„What befel the Romans has 
*« likewiſe befallen us. We are 
no longer delighted with nature; 
* the beautiful, the majeſtic, the 
ſimple, diſguſt us. Like thoſe 
whoſe vitiated palates can only 
ebe affected by ſtrong liquors, we 
F6 require {allies of wit and fancy, 
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“ ingenious deſcriptions, brilliant 
« ſtrings of points and antitheſes, 


In a word, we are ſo intent upon 


the ſuperſtructure, that we neg- 
cc lect the foundation. The taſte 
« of our modern preachers and 
c architects are mach the ſame. 


« Our ſermons are witty, though 


„void of eloquence; our build- 
« ings overcharged with orna- 
e ments, though the architecture 


is naught. True orators have 


% always conſidered this affecta- 
tion of pleaſantry as beneath the 


* dignity of their profeſſion. The 


* eloquence of a modern dazzles, 
te that of a Cicero, of a Boſſuet, en- 
« lightens, | FR WES 

« Our poetry is nearly in the 
“ fame condition: we. have ſt ill 


very good verſes, but how few 
good poems! If a compoſition 


« is but witty, it pleaſes, as if we 
„knew not that exceſs is always 
« faulty. We are weak enough 
«© to imagine we have more wit 
* than our predeceſſors of the laſt 
„century. For the truth of this 
© the ladies will refer you to the 
„ writings in the age of Lewis the 
fourteenth, Yet, ſtrange as it 


% may appear, I will venture to 


a 
* 


aſſert that this very fiow of wit, 
“ ſo predominant at preſent, is 


„ perhaps an effect of our want of 


« it. To impoſe. on the world, 
* we take every opportunity of 
« diſplaying our all; whereas the 
* authors of the preceding cen- 
«« tury, ſure of pleaſing, diſplayed 
% only what was neceſſary. They 
« knew what they poſſeſſed, aud 


„ they knew how to make a proper 


„ uſe of it. The former are to 


„ the latter what a petty ſhop- 
* keeperis to an extenſive trader, 


Lettres d'un Frangois. Let. 43. 
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* The one, to allure cuſtomers, is 
* obliged to exhibit his whole 
« ſtock ; the other, certain of giv- 
« ing ſatisfaction, only exhibits 
« what is neceſſary to point out 
« his profeſſion, The moderate 


© uſe which Racine and Boileau 
„ made of their wit is equally a 


«« proof of their wiſdom and ſupe- 


« riority. They acquired this 


« noble ſimplicity by imitating 
«© the authors of the Auguitan 
« age. Such was the character of 
oy Vireil, of Tully, of Livy ; but 
« their ſucceſſors, however inge- 
« njous, were tainted with the 
#6 abuſes which had crept into 
< literature. Tacitus's only aim 


, ſeems to have been ſingularity 
4c of expreſſion. That grandeur 


„ which appears in Seneca was 
„entirely owing to embelliſh- 
«© ment, and his affectation of 


4 ſablimity ſhews that it was not 


4c natural to him“, Vet unhap- 


« pily theſe are the favourite 


« authors now-a-days. We hunt 
« for wit, we interlard our elo- 
«« quence with it, and our taſte is 
2 debaſed, in proportion as we 


4 depart from thoſe happy times 
when France carried all the arts 


© tothe higheſt point of perfection. 
„ Confeſs then, Sir, that we 


© have already wandered ſo far 


«« that, without a ſpeedy return, 
« we ſhall run the riſk of being 
« irrecoverably loſt, What great 


t need have we of a Quintihan to 


«© guide us!“ 


| hus reaſons M. Le Blanc - and | 
1 ſhall only add an obſervation of 
Atterbury, the celebrated Biſhop 


I cannot help differing from M. 
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of Rocheſter. While in diſgrace 
at the court of George the firſt, he 
reſided at Paris; and being upon 
a journey from thence, in the year 
1729, to meet his daughter, he re- 
marks in a letter to his friend 


Mr. Pope +, that he had found 


more good taſte in the ſouthern 
parts of France than in Paris. 
Far from doubting this circum- 
ſtance, I rather think it a natural 
effect of the viciſſitude of litera. 


ture. A taſte for the fine arts, like 


every other faſhion, originally ap- 
pears in the metropolis, and after- 
wards gradually becomes general; 
nay it often happens that what 
has already ceaſed to be the taſte 
in town has hardly reached the 
country. When the belles-lettres 
had attained perfeQion in Paris, 


we cannot therefore ſuppoſe them 


ſo far advanced in the other cities 


of France. But as this taſte, this 
perfection in the fine arts, is ever 
fluQuating, no ſooner is it diffuſed 
through the provinces, by the illu- 


ſtrious works iſſuing from the ca- 


pital, than the ſource begins to be 
corrupted. Luxury, effeminacy 
and diſſipation, which contribute 
ſo much to deftroy uſeful learning, 
and are always the attendants of 
affectation, exceſſive refinement, 
a love of novelty, and a deteſtation 


of the beautiful ſimplicity of nature 


in works of taſte, are introduced 
into the capital when the other 
parts of the nation have juſt at- 
tained perfection. Theſe then 
who have a leſs early acquain- 
tance with writers of eminence, ate 
likewiſe leſs early infected by the 


le Blanc when he places Tacitus in the 


ſame light with Seneca. They not only flouriſhed at different periods, but the 
ſolidity and ſtrength of Tacitus's ſtyle is altogether unlike the brilliant ſophiſtry 


of Seneca, 


| + See Pope's letters. 
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bad example of innovators. Now 
Atterbury went from Paris to the 
ſouth of France twelve or fifteen 
years after the death of Lewis XIV. 
when the corruption had not as 


yet ſeized the more remote parts of 


the kingdom. It may even happen 
that an author will influence one 
province and not another. Thus 
one of the reaſons why the Tuſcan 
literature flouriſhed in the ſeven- 
teenth century ſo much more than 


that of any other province in Italy, 
may perhaps be that Taſſo, from 


whom the decline of Italian lite- 
rature, in ſome meaſure, pro- 
ceeded, was never ſo much admired 
in Florence, owing perhaps to his 
controverſy with the academy della 
CY uſca. | | | | 


Mio are indebted to the Gentleman's 
Magazine for the following curious 
Extratts. „„ | 


An Eſſay on the Subjects of Chemi- 


firy, and their general Diviſuon, 
By R. Watſon, A. M. F. R. S. 
Fellow of Trinity College, and 


Profeſſor of Chemiſtry in the Uni- 


verſity of Cambridge. 


F this very curious book, 
which was printed at Cam- 
bridge, and which, by the title- 


page, does not appear to be ſold, 


we think ourſelves happy to be 
able to give ſome account, by the 
favour of a friend. | 

The Author confiders all terreſ- 


trial exiſtencies as the ſubjects of 


Chemiſtry, and obſerves that they 
are uſually divided into three 
claſſes, Minerals, Vegetables, and 


Animals. He obſerves alſo, that 


fome have ſuppoſed water not to 
appertain to either of theſe claſſes : 


but that it can have no more right 
to be diſtinguiſhed from a mineral, 
than copper or any other metal 
when it is rendered liquid by heat; 


for that without heat, as a pofirive _ 


quality, water perhaps in itſelf 


would be in a ſolid ſtate. The 
difference, therefore, between water 
and other metals being only, that 


water is rendered fluid by a degree 
of heat much below that of animal 
life, and other metals require 


a degree of heat much above it. 


Some late experiments have ſhewn 
that a certain depree of heat is ne- 


ceſſary to render quickfilver fluid; 


for that mineral by artificial cold 


becomes a ſolid malleableſubſtance. 


Ice then is the natural ſtate of what 


we call water, and nobody can 


doubt of the propriety of confider- 
ing ice as a mineral, whether in a 
ſolid or liquid ſtate. = 
- Having confidered the diffe- 
rences, by which metalhc ſub- 


| ſtances are uſually diſtinguiſhed 


from each other, he has the fol- 
lowing remarkable paſſage. 

© If it be aſked, what are the 
diſcriminative characteriſtics of 


Minerals, Vegetables, and Animals, 


as oppoſed to one another ? I plain- 
ly anſwer, that I do not know 
any, either from natura! hiſ- 
tory or Chemiſtry, which can be 
wholly relied on.” 


It will certainly be thought 


ſtrange, that there ſhould be no 
characteriſtic which diſtinguiſhes 
an onion from a dog, or a ſtone 
from an onion ; the following cu- 


rious obſervations, therefore, are 


offered as an entertainment for our 

philoſophical readers, of which 

even Ladies may partake. | 
The ſtrongeſt analogies are o- 


verlooked, the plaineſt reaſonings 


thought fallacious, and deciſive 
M4 experiments 
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experiments inconcluſive, when 
their tendency is to ſubvert a diſ- 


tinction, of which we had wrongly 
ſuppoſed nature herſelf the author. 
Every one thinks that he knows 
what an animal is, and how it is 
contradiſtinguiſhed from a vegeta- 
ble, and would be offended at hav- 
ing his knowledge queſtioned 
thereupon. A dog, or a horſe, he 
is truly perſuaded, are beings as 
clearly diſtinguiſned from an herb 


or a tree, as light is from darkneſs; 


yet as in theſe, ſo in the produc- 


tions of nature, the tranſition from - 


one to the other is effected by im- 
perceptible gradations. 
The loco- motive powers, which 


appertain to moſt animals, are ſo 


manifeſt in quadrupeds, birds, 


fiſhes, and inſects, that in our firſt 


and ſuperficial enquiries into na- 


ture, we are apt to conſider the 


oſſeſſion or want of theſe powere, 


as making a deciſive and eſſential 
difference between animal and ve- 


getable bodies; and it is not with- 
Out a certain degree of regret, as it 
were, that we find ourſelves oblig- 


ed to predicate animality concern- 


ing a great variety of beings, which 
are deſtitute of eyery power of pro- 
greſſiye motion. If at the ſame 
time we happen to have entertain 
ed ſome preconceived opinions 


Loncerning the uſual ſhapes of ani- 


mals, our repugnancy to the admit- 
ting a being of the outward form 
of a ſhrub, into the claſs of ani- 
mals, is much increaſed. Hence 
haye proceeded moſt of the objec- 
tions which have been made to the 
fine diſcoveries of Peyſſonel, Juſ- 
fieu, Ellis, and others, relative to 
the animal nature of corals, ma- 
drepores, millepores, corallines, 
punges, and a numerous tribe of 
bodies, which the very ingenious 
£2| 


labours of Marſigli had formerly 


removed from the mineral king- 


dom, where they had been placed by 


Woodward and other Mineraliſts, 
and allotted to that of vegetables. 
* If rejecting ſpontaneous motion 
and figure as very inadequate teſts 
of animality, we adopt perception 
in their ſtead ; no doubt he would 


be eſteemed a viſionary in philoſo. 


phy, who ſhould extend that facul- 
ty to vegetables; and yet there 
are ſeveral chymical, phyſical, and 
metaphyſical reaſons, which ſeem 
to render the ſuppoſition not alto- 
gether indefenſible. 5 
Wherever there is a vaſcular 
ſyſtem, containing a moving nu- 


tritive ſuccus, there is life; and 


wherever there is life there may be, 
for ought we can prove to the con- 
trary, a more or leſs acute per- 


ception, a greater or leſs capacity 
for the reception of happineſs; the 
quantity, indeed, of which, after 


we have deſcended below a certain 
degree of ſenſibility, will, (accord- 
ing to our method of eſtimating 
things, which is ever partial and 
relative to ourſelves) be ſmall in 
each indiyidual; yet is the exiſt- 
ence of 1t in the nature of things 
poſſible, from the analogy of na- 
tute probable: and who can tel! 
whether in a ſyſtem of nature, con- 
feſſedly contrived for the producti- 
on of the greateſt poſſible good, it 
may not alſo be neceſſary 2 

It ſhould be well weighed by 


the Metaphyſicians, whether they 


can exclude vegetables from the 


poſſeſſion of the faculty of percep- 


tion, by any other than compara- 
tive arguments; and whether the 
ſame kind of comparative reaſoning 
will not equally exclude from ani- 
mality thoſe animals which are pro- 


vided with the feweſt and the ob- 


tuſeſt 
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tuſeſt ſenſes, when compared with 
ſuch as are furniſhed with the moſt 
and the acuteſt. The perception 
of a man (tho' it may be doubted 
whether there are not ſeveral ani- 
mals which have all the ſenſes more 
acute) ſeems to be indefinitely 


greater, when compared with, 
that of corallines, ſea-pens, and 


oyſters, than the perception of 
theſe, which are allowed to be ani- 
mals, doth when compared with 
the ſigns of perception manifeſted 
by a variety of what are called ve- 
getables. Spunges open and fhut 
their mamillæ, corals and ſea-pens 
protrude or draw back their ſuck- 
ers, ſhell-kſh open or keep cloſe 
their ſhells in ſearch of food or a- 
yoidance of injury; it is from theſe 
and ſimilar muſcular motions that 
we judge the beings to which they 
belong to have perception, that is, 
to be animals. Now in the vege- 
table kingdom, we may obſerve 
the muſcular motions of man 
plants to be, to the full, as definite 
and diſtinguiſhable as thoſe of the 
claſs of animals juſt mentioned. 
The plants called Heliotropz turn 
daily round with the ſun ; by con- 
ſtantly preſenting their ſurfaces to 
that luminary, they ſeem as de- 
firous of abſorbing a nutriment 
from its rays, as a bed of muſcles 
doth from the water, by opening 
their ſhells upon the afflux of the 
tide. The Flores Solares are as 


uniform in their opening and 
ſhutting, as animals are in their 


times of feeding and digeſting; 
ſome in theſe motions do not ob- 


ſerve the ſeaſons of the year, but 


expand and ſhut up their flowers 
at the ſame hour in all ſeaſons; 
others, like a variety of inſects, 
which appear, or not, according 
jo the heat of the weather, or cli- 


mate, open later in the day, or do 
not open at all, when they are re- 


moved from a ſouthern to a more 


northern latitude. Trefoil, wood» 


ſorrel, mountain ebony, wild ſenna, 


the African marigold, &c. are ſo 


regular in folding up their leaves 


before rainy weather, that they 


ſeem to have a kind of inſtin& or 


foreſight ſimilar to that of ants; 
which however deſerts many of 


them as ſoon as they have pro- 


pagated their kind by ſhedding 
their pollen. Young trees, in a 
foreſt, are found to incline them- 
ſelves towards that part through 
which the light penetrates, as 
plants are obſerved to do in a 
darkened chamber towards a ſtream 
of light let in through an orifice, 
and as the ears of corn do towards 


the ſouth. The roots of plants 


are known to turn away with a 


kind of abhorrence from whatever 
they meet with which is hurtful to 
y them, and to deſert their ordinary 


direction, and to tend with a kind 
of natural and irreſiſtible impulſe 


towards collections of water placed 
within their reach; many plants 
experience convulſions of their 
ſtamina upon being ſlightly touch- 

ed. Whatever can produce any 
effect upon an animal organ, as the 


impact of external bodies, heat 
and cold, the vapour of burning 
ſulphur, of volatile alcali, want of 
air, &c. are found to act alſo upon 
the plants called ſenũtive. But not 


to inſiſt upon any more inſtances, 


the muſcular motions of the Dio- 


nza Muſcipula, lately brought into 
Europe from America, ſeem far 


ſuperior in quickneſs to thoſe of a 
variety of animals. Now to refer 


the muſcular motions of ſhell-fiſh, 
and zoophytes, to an 1nternal | 
principle of volition, to make 


them 
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them-indicative of the perceptivity 
of their being; and to attribute the 
more notable ones of vegetables, 
to certain mechanical dilatations, 
and contractions of parts occaſioned 
by external impulſe, is to err againſt 
that rule of philoſophizing which 
aſſigns the ſame cauſes for effects 
of the ſame kind. The motions 
in both caſes are equally accom- 
modated to the preſervation of the 
being to which they belong, are 
equally diſtin& and uniform, and 
ſhould be equally derived from 
_ mechaniſm, or equally admitted as 
criterions of perception. 

VI I am ſenſible that theſe and 
ather ſimilar motions of vegetables; 
may by ſome be conſidered as 
analogous to the automatic or in- 
voluntary motions of animals ; 
but as it is not yet determined 
amongſt the Phyſiologiſts, whether 
the motion of the heart, the peri- 
ſtaltic motion of the bowels, the 
contractions obſervable upon ex- 
ternal impulſe in the muſcles of 
animals deprived of their heads and 
| hearts, be attributable to an irri- 
tability unaccompanied with per- 
ceptivity, or to an uneaſy ſenſation, 
there ſeems to be no reaſon for 
entering into ſo obſcure a diſquiſi- 
tion; eſpecially ſince irritability, 
if admitted as the cauſe of the 
motions of vegetables, muſt, 2 
Fortiori, be admitted as the cauſe 
of the leſs exquiſite and diſcernible 


motions of beings univerſally re- 


ferred to the animal kingdom. 


ing the generation, nutrition, or- 
ganization, life, health, ſickneſs, 
and death of plants, help us as little 
towards the eſtabliſhing a diſcri- 
minative characteriſtic between 
them and animals, as metaphyſical 
ſpeculations relative to the quan- 


þ 


tity of happineſs, or degrees of 
perceptivity. 

The eaſtern practice of ſœcun- 
dating the female palm tree by 
ſhaking over it the duſt of the male, 
which Herodotus mentions in his 
account of the country about 
Babylon, and of which Dr. Haſſel- 
quiſt in the year 1750 was an 
eye witneſs, was not unknown to 
Ariſtotle and Pliny : but the An- 
cients ſeem not to have carried the 
ſexual ſyſtem beyond that fingle 
inſtance, which was of ſo remark- 
able a kind that it was hardly 
poſlible for them to overlook it ; at 
preſent there are few Botaniſts in 
Europe who do not admit its uni- 
verſality. It ſeems generally agreed, 
that a communication of ſexes in 
order to produce their like belon 
to vegetables as well as to 3 
The diſputes ſubſiſting among the 
Anatomiſts concerning the manner 
in which conception is accom- 
pliſned, whether every animal be 
produced ab owo femellæ, or a ver- 
miculo in ſemine maris, are exactly 


ſimilar to thoſe amongſt Botaniſts, 


concerning the manner in which 
the farina fecundans contributes to 
the rendering the ſeed prolific : 
but however theſe doubts may be 
determined, they affect not the 
preſent enquiry, ſince it is allowed 
on all hands, that as the eggs of 
oviparous animals, though they 
arrive at their full magnitude, are 
incapable of being vivified by incu- 


bation, unleſs the female hath had 
Phyſical obſervations concern- 


commerce with the male: ſo the 
dates of female palm trees, and 
the fruits of other plants, tho' they 
ripen, and arrive at maturity, will 
not grow unleſs they have been 
fœcundated by the pollen of the 
male, ; 8 
In like manner, notwithſiectag 
| £ the 
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the diverſity of opinion which hath 
long ſubſiſted, concerning the mo- 
dus agendi by which nature ela- 
borates the nutritive fluid, ad- 
miniſters it to the fœtus in the 
womb, and produces an extenſion 
of parts; yet ſince a placenta and 
an umbilical chord are by all 
thought eſſential to the effecting 
theſe ends; and ſince the cotyle- 


dons of plants, which include the 


corcuum or firſt principle of the 
ſuture plant, with which they 
communicate by means of tubes 
branched out into infinite ramifi- 
cations, are wholly analogous to 
the placenta and umbilical chord 


of animals, we have great reaſon 


to ſuppoſe that the embryo plant 
and the embryo animal are nou- 
riſned and dilated in their dimen- 
ſions after the ſame way. This 
analogy might be extended and 


confirmed by obſerving that the 


lobes, within which the fecun- 


dated germ 1s placed, are by pu- 


trefaction converted into a milky 
fluid, well adapted as an ali- 
ment to the tender ſtate of the 
plant. = 1 
Exſpiration and inſpiration, a 
kind of larynx and lungs, perſpi- 
ration, imbibition, arteries, veins, 
lacteals, an organized body, and 
probably a circulating fluid apper- 
tain to vegetables as well as to 
animals. Life belongs alike to 
both kingdoms, and ſeems to de- 
pend upon the ſame principle in 
both: bon the motzon of the fluids 
in an animal limb by a ſtrong li- 
gature, the limb mortifies beyond 


the ligature, and drops off; a 


branch of a tree under like cir- 
cumflances, grows dry, and rots 


away, Health and ſickneſs are 


only other terms for tendencies to 


prolong or to abridge the period of 


and in a ſimi 


life, and therefore muſt belong to 
both vegetables and animals, as 
being both poſſeſſed of life. An 
eaſt wind, in our climate, by its 
lack of moiſture, 1s prejudicial to 
both; both are ſubje& to be froſt 
bitten, and to conſequent mortifi- 
cations ; both languiſh in exceſ- 


five heats ; both experience extra- 


vaſations of juices trom repletion, 


and pinings from inanition : both 


can ſuffer amputation of limbs 
without being deprived of life, 

4 manner both form 
a callus; both are liable to con- 
tracting diſeaſes by infection; both 


are ſtrengthened by air and mo- 


tion : Alpine plants, and ſuch as 
are expoſed to frequent agitation 
from winds, being far firmer and 
longer lived than thoſe which grow 
in ſhady groves, or hot honſes ; 
both are capable of aſſimilatin 

to their proper ſubſtance all kinds 
of food; for fruits are found to 
taſte of the ſoil juſt as the urine, 


and milk, and fleſh, and bones of 


animals, often give indications of 
the particular pabulum with which 


they have been fed: both die of 


old age, from exceſs of hunger or 
thirſt, from external injuries, from 


intemperature of weather, or poi- 


ſoned food. | 1 
Seeds of various kinds retain 


their vegetative powers for many 
years: the vivification of the ova, 


from which the inſeQs occaſioning 
the ſmut in corn, and the infu- 
ſoria animalcula obſervable in wa- 
ter after the maceration of plants 


probably proceed, may be eſteemed 
a ſimilar phænomenon. It is not 


yet clearly decided amongſt Natu- 
raliſts, whether the ſeeds of muſh- 
rooms, of mucors, and of the whole 
claſs of Fungi, be not in a tepid, 
humid matrix changed into vermi- 
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cular animals, which loſe in a lit- 
tle time their power of ſpontane- 
ous motion, coaleſce together, and 
grow up into theſe very ſingular 


plants: the quickneſs of their in- 


creaſe, and the irreſiſtible force 
with which the leaſt mouldineſs 
propagates itſelf, and deſtroys the 
texture of the bodies upon which 


It fixes, ſeem to point towards an 


animal nature, 

Different vegetables require 
different ſoils, as different animals 
do different food for their ſupport 
and well being: aquatics pine 
away in dry ſandy grounds, and 
plants which love rocks and bar- 
ren ſituations, where they imbibe 


their chief nutriment from the air, 


become diſeaſed and putrid in rich 
bogs and ſwamps. = 
There are aquatic animals 
which become immoveable and 
Iifeleſs when the rivulets in which 
they ſubſiſted happen to be dried 


up, but which recover their life 


and loco motive powers upon the 


_ deſcent of rain: in this circum- 


ſtance they are analogous to the 
claſs of moſſes among vegetables, 
which, though they appear to be 
dried up, and ready to crumble 
into duſt during the heats of ſum- 
mer, yet recover their verdure and 
vegetable life in winter, or, upon 
being put into a humid ſoil. : 
© 'Trembly, Bonnet, and Spal- 


lanzani, have vaſtly amplified our 


views of nature; they have diſco- 


vered to us divers ſpecies of ani- 
mals, which may be cut into a 
variety of pieces without loſing 
their animal life, each piece grow- 


ing up into a perfect animal of 


the ſame kind: the multiplication 


of vegetables by the planting of 


branches, ſuckers, or joints of 
roots, is a ſimilar effect. The re- 
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production of the legs of craw-fiſh, 
lobſters, crabs, of the horns and 
heads of ſnails, legs of lizards, 
of the bony legs and tails of ſala- 
manders, when by accident or de- 
ſign they have been deprived of 
them; and the great difference in 


the time of the reproduction, ac. 


cording to the ſeaſon of the year 
in which the limb 1s loſt, are won- 
ders in the animal kingdom, but 
wholly analogous to the repullula- 
tion of trees after lopping. 5 

All plants except thoſe of the 
claſſes Monæcia and Dizcia, are 
hermaphrodites; that is, they 
have the male and female organs 
of generation within the ſame em- 


palement. Shell-fiſh, and ſuchother 


animals as reſemble vegetables in 
not being able to move far in 
ſearch of meats, with which they 


might propagate their kind, are 
hermaphrodites alſo: Reaumur 
hath proved that vine fretters do 
not want an union of ſexes for the 
multiplication of their kind. 
From the conjunction of ani- 
mals of different ſpecies are pro- 
duced hybrides, which in many 
caſes cannot propagate. Botaniſts 
have tried the experiment, and by 
fœcundating female flowers with 
the male duſt of another ſpecies, 


have produced hybridous plants, 


of an intermediate ſhape, tlie ſeeds 
of which are barren and effete. 
Trees ſhed their leaves as birds 
do their feathers, and hirſute ani- 
mals their hair, At particular 
ſeaſons the juices of vegetables 
move with fulneſs and vigour ; at 
others they are leſs plentiful, and 
ſeem to ſtagnate ; and in this they 
reſemble dormice, bats, ' frogs, and 
numberleſs other animals of col 
blood, which lie torpid and deſ- 
titute of every ſign of life * 
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lungs and of the heart being, if 
any, imperceptibly weak and lan- 


ul * | 5g 0 
« Few, if any animals, can exiſt 


without a reciprocal ſucceſſion of 


ſleep and vigilance, and the 
ounger the animal, the preater 
is its propenſity to ſleep : the ſame 
alternatives ſeem neceſſary for the 
health of ſeveral vegetables: a 
oreat variety of plants fold up 
their leaves, and ſeemingly com- 
poſe themſelves to reſt, in the 
night time, and this diſpoſition 
for ſleep is more remarkable in 


young plants than in old ones; 


nor does it, as might be ſuſpected, 
depend upon the influence of light 
or heat, ſince plants in hot houſes, 
where the heat 1s kept at the ſame 
degree, fold up their leaves at a 
ſtated time in the evening, and 
expand them in the morning, 
whether the light be let in upon 
them or not. It may deſerve to 


be enquired, whether by a relaxa- 


tion of fibres theſe plants become 
ſubje&t to a more copious perſpi- 


ration during ſleep than in their 


ſtate of vigilance, as SanQorius 
hath proved to be the caſe in ani- 
mals. „ 

* There 1s a great diverſity, but 
a regular ſucceſſion in the times, 
in which animals of different ſpe- 
cies feel the œſtrum, by which 
they are ſtimulated to the propa- 
gation of their reſpective kid 
an order equally determined, is 
obſervable in the times of accom- 
pliſhing the ſponſalia of plants. 
The periods of ineubation in ovi- 


parous, and of geſtation in vivi- 


parous animals are not more vari- 


ous in different ſpecies, nor pro- 


bably more definite in the ſame, 
than the periods requiſite for the 
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the winter time; the action of the 


germination and maturation of dif- 
ferent ſeeds. By the influence of 
heat and cold, abundance and 
ſcarcity of nouriſhment, the ſea- 
ſons of propagating may be ſome- 
what accelerated or retarded in 
animals as well as in vegetables: 
the effects of a cold ungenĩal ſpring 
are as remarkable in the retarda- 
tion of the procreative intercourſes 
of birds and beaſts, as in the ſtop- 


page of the leafing of trees, or the 


flowering of ſhrubs. In a word, 
there are ſo many circumſtances 
in which the anatomy and phyſio- 
logy of ſome plants agree with 
thoſe of ſome animals, that few, I 
believe, can be mentioned in which 
they diſagree. _ ET 
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Difference between Ancient and Mo- 
dern Aſtronomy; from the Hue- 
tiana of the celebrated Biſhop of 

Avranche. From the Gentleman's 

Magazine. RO 


| NCIENT aſtronomy was ſo 
defective, that the moderns are 
very excuſable for having but lit- 
tle ſtudied it: It is certain, that to 
underſtand ancient authors, the 
knowledge of it is neceſſary. Of 


the moderns, Scaliger has cultivated 


it the moſt, and he was ſo pra. 
with the progreſs, that he thought. 
he had made in it, that he conſi- 
dered as his maſter-piece in this 
way, his Obſervations on the Poet 
Manilius, where he has conde- 


ſcendingly diſplayed the lights 


which he had acquired in this ſci- 


ence by a long ſtudy. But his un- 


governable genius, full of confi- 
dence and preſumption, has hurs, 
ried him into a multitude of errors, 
as I have proved in my Remarks 
on the ſame Manilius, and on his 
Commentary. Without entering 

| 155 Into 


, 
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Into the detail of many queſtions 
on which the new aſtronomy has 
departed from the old, I will only 
ſuperficially expoſe here ſeveral ca- 
| pou differences in their method of 
udying aſtronomy, and in their 
principles. | 
In regard to the obſervations of 
the ſtars, I learn from a paſſage * 
of Simplicius, that Ariſtotle re- 
commended it to his diſciples to 
follow the moſt recent obſervations, 
as being much more certain than 
thoſe of the ancients, which did 
not exactly agree with the phæno- 
mena; *© Becauſe, ſays he, Cal- 
« liſthenes, a diſciple of Ariſtotle, 
«© had not then ſent from Babylon 
% into. Greece the obſervations 
«© mage for more than 1900 years 
* before Alexander, according to 
« the calculation of Porphyry.” 
In fact, the Chaldeans, according 
a the common opinion, are the 
oft ancient obſervers that are 
known, having been invited to 
that noble ſtudy by the ſituation of 
the vaſt and level plains which they 
inhabited. The Egyptians, for the 
ſame reaſon, were induced to imi- 
tate them. Macrobius , never- 
theleſs, makes them the firſt ob- 
ſervers. of the heavens, and gives 
the particulars of an artifice which 
they employed to attain an exact 
divifion of the Zodiac. But the 
Phœnicians were urged to it by the 
neceſſity of navigation and traffic. 
In the time of the Judges of Iſrael, 
they had erected in Paleſtine ſome 
heliotropes, aſtronomical pillars, 
or dials, which ſhewed the motions 
of the ſun. That of King Ahaz 
is a proof that the Hebrews did 


j 


* Simplic. in Ariſtot, de Ccelo, lib. 
| + Macrob. in Somn. cip. lib. i. cap. xxi. 


not neglect the knowledge of the 
heavenly motions; and I have 
ſhewn, 1n another work, that thoſe 


pillars, which Joſephus mention“, 


and whoſe conſtruction he aſcribes 
to the deſcendants of Seth, were 
rather aſtronomical tables, engrav- 
ed by the ancient Cananeans on 
thoſe pillars. It is probable, that 
thoſe changes in the ſun, which 
Homer tells us (in the Odyſſey) 
were obſerved in the iſle of Syria, 
were by a heliotrope made by the 
Phœnicians, and which the inter- 
preters pretend to have been eredt- 
ed to mark the ſolſtices, which was 
afterwards renewed, or repaired, 
or perfected by Pherecydes. Per- 
haps another was made more exact, 
in which the ſolſtices were marked 
by the ſhadow of a ſtyle. The 
Greeks, inſtructed in aſtronomy 


by the Egyptians and Phœnicians, 
cultivated it in ſucceeding times, 


and after Thales and his ſucceſſors 


on one fide, and Pythagoras on 


the other, it made conſiderable 


progreſs ſucceſſively down to Ptole- 


my, who ſurpaſſed in that ſcience 
the diligence of thoſe who preced- 
ed him: The Arabs corrected his 


obſervations ; King Alphonſo (of 


Caſtile) correted thoſe of the 
Arabs, and at length, the Rodol- 
phine Tables of Kepler, founded 
on the obſervations of Tycho, 


carried the exactneſs of that know- 
ledgs farther than ever. Theſe 
obſe 


rvations of Tycho, and the 


wonderful inſtruments which he 


employed to make them, have, it 


may be ſaid, renewed aſtronomy. 


Not that the Arabs ſpared trouble 


and expence to know the heavenly 


il. p. 123. 


motions; 
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motions ; of this we may judge by 
that inſtrument which Albategnius 
employed, who lived 800 years 
ago, the Alhidade, or Index, of 
which inſtrument, was ten ells in 
length. | | 

The ſpheres which the ancients 
uſed to repreſent the heavens, were 


very different from ours. They 


had armillary ſpheres, but made 
in their own manner. Some of 
them were made * of reeds to re- 
preſent the circles. That of Ar- 
chimedes, which was ſo celebrat- 
ed, diſplayed his ſkill in mecha- 
nics much more than in aſtronomy. 
It was formed of braſs circles, and 
of hollow globes of glaſs, which 
were moved by pneumatic ſprings, 
and repreſented the heavenly mo- 
tions T. Claudian | obſerves, that 
thoſe glaſs ſpheres, apparently 
made in imitation of that of Ar- 


chimedes, were in uſe in his time. 


The ſame effects which were ad- 
mired in thoſe ſpheres, have been 
imitated in our days more than 
once by other artificers no leſs in- 


genious, and produced by a know - 


| ledge no leſs profound of aſtrono- 
my and mechanics. | 

The diviſion of the heavenly 
circles has ſucceſſively received va- 
rious improvements. The moſt 
ancient 1s that of the Zodiac. The 
twelve ſigns made the krit diviſion 
of it. The 365 days, of which 
the year was compoſed, and which 


_ ® Lucian. in Nigrino. See Claud. Epigr. 18. Lactant. lib. 2. cap. v. 


dalmaſ. in Solin. Vol. 1. p. 824. 


the ſun took up in traverſing the 
heavens, naturally led the obſervers 
to the diviſion of that circle into 

60 degrees. It is thus mentioned 

y Pliny, I. 2. c. viii. Certum eft 
Solis meatum eſſe partium quidem tre- 
centarum ſexagima. 


quinos annis dies adjecit, ſurpergue 
quariam pariem diei, And he at- 
terwards employs (ch. xv.) the 
ſame diviſion of the Zodiac into 
300 parts. Manilius (book 1, ver. 
667.) applies the ſame diviſion to 
the Zodiac, and he pives twelve 
of thoſe degrees to the breadth of 
the Zodiac, which the moderns 
have extended to ſixteen. This 
diviſion into 360 degrees was at 
firſt confined to the Zodiac, of 
which the ſun ſeemed to be the 


firſt author ; but the other great 


circles, and principally the Equa- 


tor, were generally divided into 
ſixty degrees; and no other diviſion 


was uſed before Eudoxus, who was 
the diſciple of Plato, They rec- 
koned 9 four of theſe degrees from 
the Equator to the Tropic, and 
fifteen to the Pole. The ancients 
had alſo other diviſions. They 


called the figns of the Zodiac Do- 


decatemories, that 1s to'ſay, twelfth 
parts: and they divided each of 
theſe twelfth parts, or Dodecate- 
mories, into twelve other Dode- 


catemories, each of which con- 
tained two deprees and a half, of 


| + The moſt celebrated glaſs ſphere of modern times is that made by the late 


Dr. Long, Aftronomy Profeſſor at Cambridge, which was large enough to 


contain one or more perſons, and being ſet in motion exhibits the motions of 
the heavenly bodies juſt as they really appear, the conſtellations, &c. being 


delineated on the concave ſide, 


] Claudian Epigr. 25. ad Curetium. 


5 Strabo, book 2. 
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ſign occupied; or five half degrees, 
to each of which they alſo “ gave 
the name of Dodecatemories. Ma- 
nilius has remarked theſe three 
ſorts of Dodecatemories: but the 
moderns have either not obſerved 
or neglected them. I find, how- 
ever, in a paſſage of Sextus Em- 
piricus, Adv. Math. p. 111. AB.) 
who lived under Marcus Aurelius, 
that at that time each of the 360 
degrees of the Zodiac was divided 
into ſixty minutes. Euſebius 
quotes, in his Evangelical prepa- 
ration, b. 6. ch. vii. a large frag- 
ment of the Commentaries of Ori- 
gen on Geneſis, by which it ap- 
pears, that in his time the Aſtro- 
logers, deſiring to caſt the nativi- 
ties of children, not only ſought 


what ſign was aſcending, but alſo 


what part of the number of the 
fixty parts into which the ſign was 
divided; and that carrying their 
enquiry and preciſion ſtill farther, 
da. dividing each of theſe parts 
into ſixty others, they examined 


which of theſe hundred and ſixty 


loſt parts was aſcending ; and that 
they uſed the ſame diligence in 
the obſervations which they made 
of the courſe of the planets. 'The 
diviſions and ſubdivifions of -thoſe 
motions were practiſed in the time 
of Ammianus Marcellinus, and he 
ſtyles (b. 20. ch. xxx.) parts of 
pore that we ſtyle minutes. This 

1ews that the exactneſs and cu- 
. Tivlity of the moderns have not in 
that ſurpaſſed thoſe of the anci- 
Ents. _ | | | 
The poſtures which have been 
given to the conſtellations on the 
artificial globes were another oc- 
cation of difference between the 


8e Manil. xxi. 646. 
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the number of thirty which each 


old and new aſtronomers. Por 
when they would repreſent on the 
globe what they had ſeen in the 
heavens, they marked on the con. 
vex ſurface of the globe; what 


they ſaw in the concave face of the 


heavens ; ſo that if a conſtellation 
appeared to them in the heavens, 
with the face turned towards them, 
that is, towards the earth and to- 
wards the centre of the heavens, 
as, for inſtance, that of Andro- 
meda, or of Aquarius, when they 
would repreſent it on the artificial 
globe, as they had ſeen it, that is, 
turned towards them, this ſituation 
was neceſſarily contrary and op- 
poſite to that which it has in the 
heavens: for it muſt be reverſed, 
and as it were lying on the back and 
looking up and above it ; whereas, 
in the heavens, it looks down and 
below it. Thus the face of the 
artificial globe was, properly ſpeak- 
ing, the wrong fide of the face of 
the heavens, Hence enſued a 
ſtrange confuſion in the conſtruc- 
tion of artificial globes ; for that 
which was on the right in the hea- 
vens was found on the left in the 
globe. 
ferent ſets among the aſtronomers. 
'The one was that of Theon, which 
would have the conſtellations drawn 
with their backs turned towards 
us, in order to ſhow that the fore 
part of their bodies was that which 
appears to us in the concave face 
of the heavens. The other ſect 
was that of Hippatchus, which, 
on the contrary would have them 


drawn with the inſide of the body 
turned towards thoſe who view 


them on the globe, unleſs there is 
ſomething on the oppoſite ſide 
which deſerves to be marked there. 


That 


This occaſioned two dif- 
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That is to fay, Hippatchus would 
have the conſtellations repreſented 
bn the outward furface as they ap- 

ar to our eyes, being viewed 
from tlie eartl: and Theon would 


have them repreſented as they 


would have appeared to the eyes 
of thoſe who had viewed them 
through the outfide of the globe; 
if that globe had been tranſ- 
rent. | | 
Beſides this eonfuſfſon, time alfs 
has disfigured thoſe conſtellations, 
ind the moderns have not expreſſed 
the ancient figures. T will here 
mention ſore of them, which may 
ſerve as a ſpecimen. 
{Aries ) is now repreſented on the 
globes lying down and looking be- 
hind him. The ancients repre- 
fented him running, and looking 
towards the weſt; that is, before 
him, The Balance (Libra) is re- 
preſented with its two Scales, reſt- 
ing only on the earth. Manilius 
adds to it a man who ſupports it, 


and holds it in action: Humana eſt 


facies Libræ, ſays he. The old 


Almanacks made' it be ſupported 


by the Virgin: but that employ- 


ment was delegated to Aupuſtus 


by the flatterers of his time. The 
Egyptians aſcribed it to a man, 
who, ſupporting the balance with 
his right hand, held in his left 
a perch or Surveyor's meaſure, 
The Twin Gemini) were formerly 
repreſented; as two boys embrac- 
ing each other: 'The Lacedæmo- 
nians drew them fore-ſhortened in 
two parallel lines; joined together 
dy two other croſs lines, #s they 
ate ſtill repteſented at this time. 
They called this ſign oral, a 


word derived, as I ſuppoſe; from 
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Jones, which fignifies a beam of 
raftet ; for, in fact, it is two beams 
joined by two crofs beams. A beam 
1s ſtiled in Latin trabs. And as Pona- 
vor is derived from Sotoey trabale is 
derived from ?rabs; from whence, as 


U 


1 3 the word tra- 


vall, (traviſe, ) which in its pro- 
per ſignification, denotes that ma- 
chine in which Farriers confine 
mettleſome and vicious hofſes in 
order to ſhoe them. And indeed 
this machine repreſents the figure 
which ſerves to mark the twins: 


It is pretended, that theſe twins 


are Caſtor and Pollux; others will 


have them to be Apollo and Her- 


cales ; and they ſlill retain thoſe 


names in the ſphere of the Arabs, 


who took them from the Egyptians. 
Pliny (b. 18. chap. xxix.) does 
fiot diſſemble that the ancients 
confounded the fituation of the 


conſtellations of the great Dog, 


and the Iitilè Dog, They gave the 
name of the Dog and of Sirius to 
the conſtellation of the greut Dog, 
and to that bright ſtar which he 
has in his mouth. They alſo gave 


the name of Canicula to the great 


and the little Dog. The conſtella- 
tion of Oriox was called Jagula by 
the ancients, on account of three 
ſtars which they placed on his 
neck. Manilius “ and all the mo- 
derns place them on his face. In 
fhort, to ſhew at once the differ. 


ence between the ancient ſphere. 
and the modern, it is ſufficient to 
fay, that the latter places fortyc 
eight conſtellations in the heavens, 


and the ancient had only thirry« 
five, as Martiands Capella has e- 
Preſsly ſnewn, book 8. 

But the changes wich time d 


See Manif. iv. 25g. Plutarch. de Fraterns amore. Zuſtach. in Hiad. 
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accuſtomed to introduce in human 
ſciences, are not to be compared 
with thoſe which the Arabs intro- 
duced in aſtronomy, when they 
would adopt it to their religion. 
They would have. thought them- 
ſelves guilty of 1dolatry, if they 
had placed, and as' it were, con- 
ſecrated human figures in the hea- 
vens, They therefore put two 
Peacocks in the place of the Twins, 
a ſheaf of corn inſtead of the Vir- 
gin, a quiver in the place of Sa- 
gittarius, a Mule loaded with pan- 
niers in that of Aquarius, a Sea- 
cow in that of Andromeda, and 
ſo on. | 


Aſtronomers have no leſs. varied 


in fixing the points of the Solſtices 
and the Equinoxes. Some have 
placed them in the firſt degree of 
Cancer, and in that of Capricorn ; 


in the firſt degree of Aries, and in 


that of Libra; others in the eighth 
degrees of thoſe ſigns, others in 
the tenth, others in the twelfth, 
and ſome in the fifteenth, which 
is aſcribed to Eudoxus. Others 
enlarged the ſpace in which they 
placed the tropical points into the 
whole extent of thoſe ſigns. Ma- 
nilius bears witneſs of theſe vari- 
-ations at the end of this third book, 
Nevertheleſs, the opinion of thoſe 
who placed them in the eighth de- 
grees of thoſe ſigns has prevailed; 
and it ſeems to deſerve that pre- 
ference by its antiquity, and by 
the authority of Anaximander, 
Who appears to have been the in- 
ventor of it. And hence it follows, 
that in the calendar reformed by 


Julius Cæſar, the. firſt days of the 


months fall in the eighth parts of 
the ſigns of the Zodiac, according 
to the ancient aſtronomy, to which 
Geminus reters alſo the opinion of 
2 Who extended the Solſlices 
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and the Equinoxes through the 
whole length of the tropical ſigns. 
The variation was ſtill greater, 
when the beginning of ſpring was 
to be fixed. Some had regard to 
the degree which the ſun occupied 
in Aries, when the weſt wind be- 
gins to blow, or to the firſt flight 
of the {wallows, Qthers placed the 
beginning of ſpring ſome days af- 
ter thoſe marks. The blowing of 
the weſt wind, the flight of-the 
ſwallows, the return of ſpring, the 
entrance of the ſun into Ares, and 
the Equinox, are even remarked 
in ancient authors as diſtin& Epo- 
chas. | 
Aſtronomers were no better a- 
greed as to the ſituation and order 
of the planets, Plutarch, in his 
ſecond book of the Dogmas of the 
Philoſophers, has a chapter on this 
variation, He ſays, that Plato 
made the Sun and the Moon the 
loweſt of the planets ; then Anaxi- 
mander, on the contrary, and 
others after him, placed them in 
the higheſt rank. The author of 
the book De Mundo, which bears | 
the name of Ariſtotle, places Mer- 
cury immediately below Mars, 
Venus afterwards, and at laſt the 


Sun and Moon; and ſome others 


have placed Mercury below Ve- 
nus. | | 


— 


Thoughts on Quachs of all Dencmi- 
nations; by Mr. Voltaire. 


DHVSICIANs live in great 
T cities ; there are few of them 
in the country. The reaſon of 
this is obvious. In great cities 


there are rich patients; and among 

theſe, debauchery, the pleaſures of 

the table, aud the gratification of 

che paſſions, give riſe to a . 
| ——4 g 
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of diſeaſes. Dumoulin, not the law- 


yer, but the phyſician, who was 
a a no Jeſs famous practitioner, ob- 


ſerved at his death, That he 
left behind him two great phyſi- 
cians, regimen, and river water.“ 
In 1728, one Villars told his 
friends in confidence, that his un- 
cle, who had lived almoſt an hun- 
dred years, and who died only by 
accident, had left him a certain 
preparation, which had the virtue 
to prolong a man's life to an hun- 
dred and fifty years, if he lived 
with ſobriety. When he happened 
to obſerve the proceiſion of a fu- 
neral, he ſhrugged up his ſhoulders 
in pity : If the deceaſed, ſaid he, 


had taken my medicine, he would 


not be where he is. His friends, 


among whom he diſtributed it 
generodſly, obſerving the condition 
required, found its utility, and 
extolled it. He was thence en- 
couraged to ſell it at a crown the 
bottle; and the ſale was prodigious. 
It was no more than the water of 
the Seine, mixed with a little nitre. 
Thoſe who made uſe of it, and 
were attentive, at the ſame time, 
to regimen, or who were happy in 
good conſtitutions, ſoon recovered 


their uſual health. To others, he 


obſerved, ** It is your own fault if 
you be not perfectly cured ; you 
have been intemperate and incon- 
tinent; renounce theſe vices, and, 
believe me, you will live at leaſt 
an hundred and fifty years.“ Some 
of them took his advice; and his 
wealth grew with his reputation. 
The Abbe Pons extolled this 
quack, and gave him the prefer- 
ence to the Mariſchal de Villars : 


ee the latter ?” ſaid he, „ kills 


men; the former prolongs their 
exiſtence.“ 


At length it was diſcovered 


that Villar's medicine was com- 
poſed chiefly of river water. His 
practice was now at end. Men 
had recourſe to other quacks. | 

Villars was certainly of no diſ- 
ſervice to his patients, and can 


only be reproached with ſelling the 


water of the Seine at too high a 
price, He excited men to tem- 
perance, and in this reſpe& was 
infinitely ſuperior to the apothe- 
cary Arnoup, who filled Europe 
with his noftrums for the apo- 


plexy, without recommending the 


practice of any one virtue. 

I knew at London a phyſician, 
of the name of Brown, who had 
practiſed at Barbadoes. He had 
a ſugar-work and negroes; and 
having been robbed cf a conſider- 
able ſum, he called together his 
ſlaves. My friends“ ſaid he, 


4 the great ſerpent appeared to 


me during the night, and told me, 
that the perſon who ſtole my 
money ſhould, at this inſtant, have 
a parrot's feather at the point of his 
noſe.” The thief immediately 
put his hand to his noſe. It 
is you,“ cried the maſter, „that 
robbed me; the great ſerpent has 
Juſt now told me 10.” By this me- 
thod the phyſician recovered his 


money. This piece of quackery 


13 not to be condemned ; but, in 


order to practiſe it, one muſt have 


to do with negroes. | OS 
Scipio, the firſt Africanus, a 


man in other reſpe&s ſo different 


from Dr. Brown, perſuaded his 


ſoldiers that he was directed and 
inſpired by the gods. This piece 


of fraud had been long and ſuc- 
ceſsfully practiſed. Can we blame 
Scipio for having recourfe to it ? 
There is not, perhaps, a perſon 
who does greater honour to the 
Roman aol. — ; but how came it, 
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let me aſk, that the gods inſpired 


bim not to give in his accounts ? 

Numa acted better. He had a 
band of robbers to civilize, and a 
ſenate that conſtituted the moſt in- 
tractable part of them. Had he 
propoſed his laws to the aſſembled 
tribes, he would have met with a 
thouſand difficulties from the aſ- 
ſaſſins of his predeceſſor. He 
adopted a different method, He 
addreſſed himſelf to the goddeſs 
Egeria, who gave him a code, 
ſanQtified with divine authority. 
What was the conſequence ? He 
was fubmitted to without oppoſi- 
tion, and reigned happily. His 
intentions were admirable, and his 
quackery had in view the public 
good; but if one of his enemies 
had diſcloſed his artifice, and ſaid, 
let us puniſh an impoſter, who 
proſtitutes the name of the gods to 
deceive mankind,” he would have 
undergone the fate of Romulus. 

It is. probable, that Numa con- 
certed his meaſures with great pru- 
dence, and deceived the Romans, 
with a view. to their advantage, 
with an addreſs, ſuited to the time, 
the place, and the genius of that 
A ; 
Mahomet was twenty times. on 
the point of miſcarrying ; but, at 
length, he ſucceeded with the in- 
habitants of Medina, and was be- 


lieved to be the intimate friend of 


the angel Gabriel. At preſent, 
ſhould any one announce. himſelf 
at Conſtantinople to be the ta- 
vourite of the angel Raphael, who 
is ſuperior in dignity to Gabriel, 
and inſiſt that they muſt believe in 
him alone, he would be impaled 
alive, Quacks ſhould know bow 
to time their impoſtures. 

Was there not ſomewhat of de- 
ceit in Socrates, with his familiar 
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Demon, and the preciſe declara. 
tion of the oracle, which pro- 
claimed him the wiſeſt of men? 
it is ridiculous in Rollin to infiſt, 
in his hiſtory, on the ſincerity of 
this oracle. Why does he not in- 
form his readers, chat it was purely 
a piece of quackery? Socrates was 
unfortunate as to the time of his 
appearance. An hundred years 
ſooner he might have governed 
Athens. 3 
The leaders of philoſephical 
ſects have all of them been tinc- 
tured with quackery. But the 
greateſt of all quacks are thoſe 
who have aſpired to power. How 
formidable a quack was Crom- 
well! He appeared preciſely at the 
time when he could have ſucceed- 
ed. Under Elizabeth he would 
have been hanged; under Charles 
II. he would have been an object 
of ridicule. He came at a period 
when the Engliſh were diſguſted 
with Kings; and his fon, at a time 
when they were diſguſted with pro- 
tectors. e 


— 
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It is to be regretted that Subject: of 
_ the greateſt Importance to the Hap- 
pineſs of Mankind were not oftener 
defended by ſo able a Writer as 
Voltaire. When he turns Cham- 
pion, however, in behalf of Vir- 
tue and Religion, to negledt an 
Opportunity of acquainting the 
World with his. Atchievements for 
that noble Cauſe, would be I 
Juſtice ta him, and to the Public. — 
Monſieur Maribaud hath /atih 
| publiſhed a. Treatiſe, intitled, 19t 
Syftem. of Nature; in. which he 
endeavours to deſtroy the Belitf if 
a future State. To.this dangeren- 
Bock Mr. Voltaire gr Page - 
/ptrited and maſterly Anſwer ; ! 
w_ Wes following 
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folloaving Extra of which, a 
doubt not, will be agreeable to our 
Readers. =p 


c TF I reaſon as a natural philo- 

ſopher, ſays the author, every 
thing appears to me incomprehen- 
ſible without a God. The word 
Nature is to me a mere word; but 
an intelligent agent fully accounts 
for the litfle I am capable of know- 


ing. Upon the ſuppoſition that 
there is a God, I conceive ſome- 


thing; without him I conceive 


nothing ; without a God I con- 


ceive no idea of order ; without 
a God it appears to me abſolutely 
impoſſible that things ſhould be 
ordered and difpoſed as they are. 

* You attribute to matter alone 
the power of gravitation, the power 
of communicating motion, &C. 


but this is only ſuppoſition inftead 
of demonſtration. 


| You ſeem to 
me to be guilty of what you ſo 


juſtly blame in divines, viz. ſet- 


ting out with begging the queſ- 
tion. | 5 

* You combat the opinion of 
that great metaphyſician Dr. Sa- 
muel Clarke; and think that 


matter, which is eternal, ſtands in 


no need of a mover. Now to me 
it appears abſolutely incompre- 


henſible, that matter, of itſelf, 
mould perform motions eternally 


regular, and produce generations 
of animals conſtantly reſembling 
each other.. 3 

I allow you have the better of 
the Doctor, when he ſays that 
ſpace is the fenſorium of the Deity, 
that God penetrates matter, &c. 
The Doctor wanted to be too know- 
ing. You may be in the right, 
likewiſe, in regard to ſome of the 


divine attributes, which the Doc- 


tor rather | ſuppoſes than proves; 
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but, when theſe branches are lop- 
ped off, the tree ſtill remains: 
There ſtill remains a firſt mover, 

owerful, intelligent, and who 
cannot poſſibly be malevolent. 

* You reject the chimerical in- 
nate ideas of Des Cartes; I reject 
them too: Vou don't even ſpare 
the great Newton: I allow with 
you, that Newton was not ſo good 
a metaphyſician as he was a geo- 
metrician; but, if his definition 
of God is obſcure, it is not con- 
tradictory. There appears to me, 


however, a manifeſt contradiction 


in ſuppoſing a maſs of matter re- 
8 * moved without a mover; 

eſtowing intelligence upon itſelf 
in man, and withholding it in a 
ſtone; eftabliſhing relations and 
connections through the whole of 
its works without any end or de- 
ſign; labouring blindly with the 
moſt ſublime induſtry. In à word, 
you combat what is obſcure in the 
writings of Newton and Clarke, 


but you dare not attack what is 


clear. es 

As to the common difficul- 
ties—why ſuc. a quantity of evil, 
why ſo many e en c.? Were 
there are a thouſand times as many, 
I can never give up this point, 
the heavens declare the glory of 
God.“ All the efforts of your ge- 


nius will never prove that there is 


no God: All that you have 
proved is, that divines have ſome- 


times reaſoned wretchedly. Vou 


have pointed out great difficulties, 
but the ſyſtem of a blind nature 1s 
big with abſurdities. | 
ou are obliged to allow that 
there are preat marks of order 
through the whole of nature; and 
you tell us that this vaſt combina- 
tion was neceſſary. I believe, with 
you, that it was. Contingency ap- 
N 3 ED pars 
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pears to me a contradiction, as well 
as chance. It was neceſſary that 
the univerſe ſhould exiſt, ſince it 
does ect. Uſeleſs and abſurd, 
in this caſe, are the ſame. What 


are we to conclude from all this? 


Nothing, in my opinion, but that 
it was as neceſſary that the Supreme 
Being ſnould produce ſuch won- 
derful things, as it was neceflary 
that he ſhould exiſt. He could fiot 
have produced them without intel- 
ligence and power: now this is 
what you call Nature, and what 
I call God. Why will not you 
allow me to adore this great, in- 
telligent and powerful Being, who 
has given me life and reaton ? Per- 
mit me to add, —beware of ingra- 
titude, 
ſtowed o much genius; for, ſurely, 
you did not beſtow it on yourſelf. 


* But under this Supreme Being, 


we are, almoſt all of us, wretched 
and unjuſt. — This is but too true: 
We ſuffer; ſuch is the lot of 
humanity.—From the days of Job 
down to the preſent time, a very 
large portion of mankind have 


curſed their own exiſtence: We 


| ſtand in conſtant need, therefore, 


of conſolation and hope, and your 


philoſophy deprives ys of both. 
Philoſophy, you tell us, furniſhes 
no proofs of happineſs in a future 


ſtate ; ſuppoſing it does not, you 


have no demonſtration "of the 
contrary, . There is nothing in 
the idea of a future ſtare that is 
contrary to reaſon, though reaſon 
alone does not prove that there is 
one. But has not the belief of 
ſuch a ſtate a vaſt advantage over 
the diſbelief of it? The one is 
uſeful to mankind, the other pre- 
judicial; the latter may encourage 
a Nero, the other may check and 
reſtre iu him. 


6 In chat ſtate of doubt and un- 
3 | 


„ou, on whom he has be- 


certainty in which we. both are, 
I ſhall not, in order to extricate 
you, endeavour to perſuade you 
to go to Mecca, and kiſs the black 


| ſtone, turn fanatic in order to ob- 


tain the favour of the Supreme 
Being, &c, &c. I ſhall only ſay, 
e in cultiva ting virtue, in 

eing beneſicent, in looking upon 
every ſpecics of ſuperſtition with 
abhorrence and pity ; but join with 
me in adoring that defign which is 
apparent in afl che works of nature, 
and, conſequently, the author of 
that deſign, the great orig inal and 
final cauſe of all; join with me in 
hoping that that principle within 
us, which reaſons concerning the 


great eternal Being, may be ren- 


dered happy by him in a future 
ſtate. There is no contradiction 
in this; you can never prove that 
it is impoſſible, any more than [I 


can prove, mathematically, that 


there will be ſuch a ſtate. In 
metaphyſics we only reaſon upon 
probabilities. Nous nageons 
„„ tous dans une mer dont nous 
„ n'avons jamais vu le rivage. 
« Malheur à ceux qui fe battent 
men nageant. Abordera qui 
pourra; mais celui qui me crie, 
“ vous nagez en vain, il n'y a 


1 point de port, me decourage, et 


© meote toutes mes forces.“ 


* You are afraid, left by adoring 


God, we ſhould 8 become ſu- 


perſtitious and fanatical; but is 
there no reaſon to fear, leſt, by 
denying his exiſtence, we ſhould 
become ſlaves to the moſt furious 
paſſions, and commit the moſt 
atrocious crir 25? Between theſe 
two extremes, is there no juſt, no 
due medium? Where ſhall we reſt 
in ſafety between theſe two dan- 
erous rocks? I will tell you; in 
God, and in wiſe laws. 
YN If we ſuppoſe, We you, any 
con- 
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connections and relations between 
man, and the ſupreme incompre- 
henſible Being, we muſt erect altars 
to him, make him preſents, &c. if 
we can form no conceptions of 
fach a Being, we muſt have recourſe 
to prieſts, &c. And, pray, where 
is the mighty harm of aſſembling, 
in the time of harveſt, to thank 
God for the bread he beſtows upon 
us! Who talks of making preſents 
to the Deity? The very idea is 
ridiculous. But what harm is 
there in employing a citizen, who 
ſhall be called prieſt, to offer up 
thankſgivings to God, in the name 
of his fellow-citizens, provided 
this prieſt be neither a Gregory 
the VIIth, an Alexander the VIth, 
a Le Tellier, or a W n.— 
Ces cas ſont rares. L'etat du 
ſacerdoce eſt un frein qui force a la 
bienſean ce. 8 

A fooliſh prieſt excites con- 
tempt; a wicked one 1nfpires 
horror ; but a benevolent, gentle, 
pious, charitable, tolerating prieſt, 
and free from ſuperſtition, 1s a 


character intitled to eſteem and 


reſpect. But you are afraid of 
abuſes; ſo am I. Let us unite in 
order to prevent them, but let us 
not condemn a profeſion when it 
is uſeful to ſociety, and when the 
deſign of it is not perverted by 
fanaticiſm and wicked fraud. 
II have one thang to ſay to you, 
and it is of ſome importance. Iam 
perſuaded that you are in a great 
error; but I am perſuaded likewiſe 


that your error proceeds from no 


badneſs of heart. You would have 
all men virtuous, even without a 
God. This philoſophical diſpute 
will be only between you and a 


reſt of the world will hear nothing 
of it. The vulgar give themſelves 
0 trouble about the writings of 


us philoſophers. Should any divine 


be deſirous of perſecuting you, he 
would ſhew the malevolence and 
wickedneſs of his heart: he would 
ſhew his 1gnorance and folly too, 
which would only ſerve to con- 
firm you in your opinions, and in- 
creaſe the number of Atheiſts. 
Tou are in an error; but the 
Greeks did not perſecute Epicurus, 
nor the Romans Lucretius. You 


are in an error; but we muſt 


reſpect your genius and your 
virtue, while we refute your opi- 
nions with all our might. 

Ihe beit homage, in my opi- 
nion, that can be paid to God, is 
to defend his cauſe without paſſion 
and the moſt unworthy view that 
can be given of his character, is to 
repreſent it as furious and vin- 
dictive. He is the truth itſelf ; 
truth void of paſſion. He there- 
fore 1s the diſciple of God, who 
defends the truth with gentleneſs 
of ſpirit, and with a firm and 
ſteady mind, 5 ; 

IJ agree with you that fana- 
ticiſm is a monſter, a thouſand 
times mare dangerous than philo- 
ſophic atheiſm. Spinoſa never 
committed a ſingle crime. Chatel 
and Ravaillac, both fanatics, aſſaſſi- 
nated Henry the fourth. 

The cloſet Atheiſt is almoſt 


always a peaccable philoſopher ; 
the Fanatic 1s always turbulent : 
but a Court Atheiſt, an Atheiſt 


upon the Throne, may prove a 


ſcourge to human kind. The 


misfortune is, that cloſet Atheiſts 
make Court Atheiſts. It is Chiron 


educating Achilles, and feeding 


him with lion's marrow. This 


Achilles ſhall one day drag Hector's 
few philoſophers in Europe; the 


body round the walls of Troy, and 
ſacrifice twelve innocent captives 
err 
God preſerve us from an abo- 
N 4 minable 
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minable prieſt, who ſhall dip his I ſpeak not here of that blind at, 
impious hands in the blood of his tachment, that connection formed 
rince, or, at the age of ſeventy, by habit, ſtrengthened by ignorance, 
all ſign the ridiculous excom- and e as by the ties of pro, 
munication of a King of France, perty. Barbarians and ſavages no 


&c. &c. But God prelerve us like- 
wiſe from an angry and barharous 
Tyrant, who, not believing in 
God, is a god to himſelf ; who 
renders himſelf unworthy of his 
exalted ſtation, by trampling upon 
the ſacred duties of it; who ſacri- 
2 1 his friends, his relations, and 
his ſubjects to his anger and ambi- 
tion, without any remorſe. Both 
theſe tygers, the one ſhorn, and the 
other crowned, are equally formi- 
dable; and how are they to be 
checked or reſtrained ? O 

If the idea of a God, to whom 
our ſouls may be re-united, has 
formed a Titus, a Trajan, an 
Antoninus, and a Marcus Aurelius, 
ſuch examples are ſufficient for my 
cauſe ; and the cauſe J plead is 


* — 


that of all mankind,”  ' 


— 


— N 0 * 


— 
4 


= *. 


Ober vation, on the Patriotiſm of 


' the ancient and modern Greeks. 
Tranſlated from M. Guy's Voyage 
. . Literaire de la Greece, juſt pub- 


6 


lied at Paris in 4 Series of 


0 * 


| even ſarvived the fair monuments 
pf their former glory, 


eſted in that pleaſure and admira- 


nothing, becauſe they know no- 
thing more than their huts and 
hearths. Even among civilized 


nations the common people blind!y 


follow one inſtinctive ſentiment; 
but men of enlightened minds, who 
have diſtinct ideas of their inclina- 
tions and their duty, are attached 
to their country upon different 
principles. 8 
I never felt more ſtrongly the force 


of natural eloquence, than when ] 


heard two Greeks diſputing on the 


pre-eminence of their reſpective 


countries. 
I travelled with a Tiniot, who 


had carried on a maritime commerce 


more than twenty years. He left his 
iſland to go to Smyrna, where 
he laid out his money in mer- 


cCchandize, which he carried to Mar- 
ſeilles. From the laſt place he em- 


barked for our American iſlands, 
and returned, in a regular courſe of 


exchange, to the port from whence 


he ſet out, and where he ſhould 
again renew the ſame ſyſtem of 
commerce. | 
' 1 waswith him and Mr, Peyſſonel 
in 1748, during the war between 
England and France, in a ſmall 
Swediſh bottom,which was wrecked 

off the iſle of Andros. This Greek 
ſpoke many handſome things of 
Marſeilles, and of our colonies ; but 


no country, he ſaid, was COmPar- | 
able to his own. His utmoſt ambi- 


tion was to end his days in his 
iſland, and to carry thither the 
fruits of his toil and travels. 
Such were all the Greeks I have 
known. One cannot but be inter- 


ug 


ſeed of the 
time, became an hereditary virtue, 


point. 1 5 
. 5. The preference which the 
Greeks gave to their pwn laws and 
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tion with which they ſpeak of their 

ative country, The very name of 
it awakens their paſſions and their 
powers: excites their tendernefs, 
their eloquence, their axdour, I 
have made ſome reflections on the 
patriotiſm of the modern Greeks in 
comparing it, as is my uſual me- 
thod, with that of their anceſtors, 


and even with that of the Romans. 


Suffer me to ſubmit theſe reflections 
w yaur ment. 

The patriotic affection was ſo uni- 
verſally embraced by the ancients, 
that it could hardly hecome a queſ- 
tion; but for us it may not be uſe- 
leſs to expatiate upon it from time 
to time. We have, in reality, no 
attachment except to our capitals, 
whither the aſſemblage of arts, 
talents, and pleaſures, draw us al- 
moſt irreſiſtibly, and where we fre- 
quently forget the places of our 
nativity. | 

The patriotiſm of the antient 


Greeks was founded on the moſt 


powerful motives : | | 
1. Natural inclination, the firſt 
ation, in proceſs of 


and was often carried to extremes, 
2. The principles of education, 
3. The beauty of the country 


and the climate. For local phyſic 


is not the feebleſt tie that biads us 
to our common mother, 1. 


4. The lectures of the antient 
orators, always eloquent on this 


cuſtoms above thoſe of other na- 
tions. | OY | 
6. The examples of thaſe who 
had ſignalized themſelves by the 
zeal they had teſtified, or the ſervice 
ey had done, for their country. 
7+ The religion of their cquntry, 


worſhip of their fathers ; and under 
this head I comprehend feſtivals and 


dances, to which the modern Greeks - 


are not leſs attached than . were 
their remoteft anceſtors, _ 

The people of Candia called their 
country their mother. Though 
older,” ſays Plutarch, ** than our 
immediate parents, ſhe has a ſtronger 
right to our affection and duty.“ 
Nature and law, according to 
Lucian, place the patriotic before 


the filial duty. We learn arts and 


ſciences, ſays he, for no other pur- 


Poſe than to be uſefu] to our coun- 
try. We enjoy no property but to 


ſupport her intereſt and ſecurity. 
Whatever ſhe may be, ſhe is {till the 
object of our affection, and we 


183 
which ever leads men to the local 


are afraid of being baniſhed from 


her, even after death. | 
The bady of Palinurus thrown by 


the waves upon a foreign ſhore, is 
what the Trojans canſidered as the 
moſt deplorable circumſtance at- 
tending their pilot. For, inde- 
pendently of the religious rites of 
burial, the ancients thought highly 


of the privilege of dying in their 
_ an families, and amongſt their 
friends. Oreſtes, before he is 
ſacrificed in Tauris, takes mea- 


ſures to ſecure: his interment ; and 
Iphigenia, who does not then 


place of a ſiſter. | 


The Greeks were not leſs attached 


to their laws than to their country. 


Bufiris and Spertis, Lacedæmanians, 
went courageouſly to Xerxes, and 
offered him their lives to diſcharge 
the puniſhment their fellow citizens 
had merited for maſſacring his 
heralds. The * ſtruck with 
their generoſity, of 


ered them the 


rdqn- they demanded for the 
yn eo. 
a 3 7 


know huy, promiſes to ſupply the 


[386 


able terms at his court. The two 
Spartans refuſed this advantageous 
offer, ſaying, that they could not 
poſſibly live at a diſtance from 
their country, and under foreign 
laws. Death ſeemed preferable to 
this. 3 
A ſtranger ſaid one day to Theo- 
pom pus, the Lacedæmonian, with- 
out doubt from a deſign to pay his 
court to him, My name is Phi- 
lolacon,“ that is, a lover of Sparta; 
« I with,” ſaid the Spartan, the 
love of your own country had in- 
duced you to take your ſurname 
from it. It would have done you 
more honour than that which you 
affect.“ | | 
It is obſervable, that the ancient, 
like the modern Greeks, aſſumed 
their patronymies, not from felfiſh 
motives, as 'Theocritus did to diſtin- 
guiſn himſelf from another poet, to 
whom he was much ſuperior, but 
that they might bear a name which 
to them was dearer than any other. 
« ] am Thyrſis of tna,“ fays 


o 
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they ſhould remain upon honour- 


Priam is able to ſupport his grief 


for the loſs of Hector, but cannot 
ſurvive the deſtruction of Troy. 
“ May the Gods,” ſaid he, ſend 
cc = down to the ſhades, before I 
«© ſee my city deſtroyed by the 
85 Greeks,” ewe. b 

Ariſtotle is content with having 
obtained from Alexander, the re. 
eſtabliſnment of Stagyria, his na- 
tive place, which the conqueror had 
given up to the ravages of his 
troops. | | 

This tender attachment to the 


place of our nativity is the portion 


one of the paſtoral poet's ſhepherds, 


with great complacency, as another 


Greek would have ſaid, I am 


Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, or 1 
am Thales of Miletum. LEY 
MWM hile the Greeks thus aſſumed 
the name of their country, they 
found motives to do honour to it by 
their virtues or their talents, and 
conſequently an emulation to exert 
both. I yield to no man,“ ſays 
Ajax; © my birth and my educa- 
tion at Salamis have ſufficiently 
« formed me to valour.“ 
Theſe brave people looked upon 
it as a thing impoſſible to ſurvive 
the ruin of their country. 


to animate 


of thoſe virtuous and ſenſible hearts 
which nature has formed for the 
impreſſions of paternal love, filial 
piety, and faithful friendſhip ; in 


order to fulfil the ſeveral duties 


connected with thoſe ſentiments, 


indifference, and to 
ſhame 1ngratitude. 


On the Oeconomical Genius of the 
Italians ; tranſlated from the 
Journal Oeconomi que. 8 


I is certain that the Italians are 


In Ho- 


mer, to whom we muſt neceſſarily 


refer, when we ſpeak of the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of the Greeks, 


which 


as little deficient in this kind 
of knowledge, as in many others, 
in which they have diſtinguiſhed 
themfelves from neighbouring na- 
tions. Their diſcretion, upon 
they plume themſelves 
greatly, a virtue leſs common in 
other countries, renders them ex- 
tremely attentive to the augmenta- 
tion of their wealth, and to the 


preſervation of their faculties ; and 


that they may not expoſe themſelves 
to danger, they frequently ſubmit 
to beg the ſuccour and aſſiſtance 
of foreign mercenaries, There are 
very few ſpendthrifts, and ftill 


fewer beggars among them, if we 
except thoſe Who endeavour to 


make 
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make à fund from the liberality of 


others, leſs from neceſſity, than 
from an inclination to hoard ; or 
who chuſe rather to paſs their days 
in ſhameful idleneſs, than to get 


their living by induſtry and labour. 


Conſequently, from theſe oeco- 
nomical views, the Italian Seignors, 
whoſe birth and fortune enable 
them to diſplay their generoſity 
and magnificence, never volunta- 
rily engage in any expences that 
can in the leaſt impover:ſh them, 
They build ſuperb palaces, and 
ornament them with fine ſtatues 
and curious pictures, becauſe in 
Italy theſe things are durable, and 


do not diminith in value; but as 
that 1s not the caſe with reſpe& to 


rich furniture, or other ſuperfluities 
that decay by uſe, they indulge 


themſelves very rarely, and with 
extreme diſcretion, in this kind of 


luxury, 55 

The habiliments worn by the 
Italians on ſolemn occaſions, are 
extremely ſimple, and conſiſt of 
a black doublet and mantle, 
Caſtiplione remarks, that, in his 
time, this ſimplicity ſeemed to al- 
ter a little, by their commerce with 
other nations; inſomuch that they 


dreſſed themſelves partly in the 


Spaniſh, partly in the French, and 
partly in the German mode. At 
preſent, however, the nobility of 


taſte, and the cavaliers who with 


to pleaſe the ladies, ſtudy and love 


to appear in the French iathions. 


Nevertheleſs it is with regret that 
the generality of the people give 
into theſe exceſſes. Men of gravity 
and ſound morals, who ſtill retain 
ſomewhat of the antient manners, 
exclaim loudly at the abuſe; and 


the government of ſome particular 


Rates, as Venice and Modena, 
who have fifted with the greateſt 


care the conſequences of theſe 
dangerous innovations, have en- 
deavoured to provide againſt them 
by ſumptuary laws, which oblige 


all their ſubjects to wear black, _ 
With a ſimilar diſpoſition of 
mind, we need not be aſtoniſhed 


that the Italians are, by inclination 
and choice, more ſober and more 


frugal than their neighbours. 


Their manners, in this reſpect, 
ay be ſomewhat influenced by 
the temperature of their climate. 


The inhabitants of the ſouthern 


provinces of Italy, from the 
warmth and thickneſs of the air, 
are leſs ſolicitous of food than the 
people of the more northern king- 


doms. Hence it happens, that they | 


ſeldom eat any ſuppers in Rome; 
but the Tuſcans, of all the Italians, 
have the greateſt contempt for the 
pleaſures of a repaſt. The mer- 


Chants ſeldom entertain one an- 


other at their reſpective houſes ; 
and if you would oblige them, 
inſtead of inviting them to dinner, 
ſend them a plate of victuals from 
your table, by which they will 


profit in their houſekeeping, and 


ſave thoſe expences they mult other- 
wiſe have been put to. Neverthe- 
leſs, if they can reap no other 
benefit, except that of being in- 
vited to a feaſt, make yourſelf 


aſſured that they will play their 
part marvelouſly, that they will eat 


four times as much as they would 
at their own houſes, and that they 
will, if poſſible, ſlyly put into their 
pocket what they cannot eat. You 
need not be iuvrprized at this, as 


they generally imagine, that all 


that you help them to is intended 


for their uſe, and that they are at 


liberty to diſpoſe of it as they think 

none... 

With regard to the people of 
: faihion, 
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faſhion, they ſeldom give enter- 
tainments, except at their villas in 
the country, or on account of ſome 
publick feaſt. It is on theſe occa- 
ſions that they delight to regale 
with the propriety and delicacy of 
the French; and the Milaneſe, of 
all others, do this with the greateſt 
magnificence. 

The firſt of Auguſt, called * Fer- 
ragoſte, is amongſt them a day of 
it, and good living. They 
then viſit, compliment, ſend pre- 
ſents to each other, and treat their 
relations, friends, and demeſticks. 
From a natural inclination to 
ſobriety, drunkenneſs 1s leſs com- 
mon among the Italians, than their 
neighbours, altho* this vice has 
become more frequent, ſince the 
conſiderable augmentation of the 
vineyards of Lombardy. But 
among the nobility, and men of 
education, drunkenneſs is gene- 
rally looked upon as a ſhameful 
exceſs, which will admit of no 
excuſe for the diſorders it occaſions. 

In general, the Italians are in- 
duſtrious, and frequently enrich 
| themſelves by commerce. The 
territory of Bergamo produces the 
- greateſt number of merchants, who 
make their fortunes at Venice. 
There are therefore many well- 
eſtabliſhed families in this laſt- 
mentioned place, as well as at 


thoſe who live on the hills. 


Genoa and Florence, The plenty 
and riches that reign there, are 
certainly owing to their Jaws, 
which permit both wholeſale and 
retail dealers to traffic freely ; but 
the prouder inhabitants of ſome 
other cities deſpiſe this advantage, 

Italy comprehends 
tionate diverſity of plains and 
mountains, more or lefs fertile. 
The inhabitants of the rich and 
extenſive fields, make themſelves 


eaſy in the fruitfulneſs of their 


lands, and are more indolent than 
The 
coaſts are well cultivated, and pro- 
duce an abundance. 

One cannot travel two leagues 
in Italy, without meeting with fine 
cities or large towns, which are 
an evident proof of the fecundity 
of the land, and of the induſtry of 
its inhabitants. In paſſing through 


this agreeable country, a man may 


naturally conceive how Paleſtine, 
occupied by the Iſraelites, (and 
which travellers now find uncul- 
tivated) could nouriſh and afford 
every thing requiſite for the twelve 
tribes, which comprehended one 
million three hundred thouſand 
men capable of bearing arms. 

The Italian women, particularly 


thoſe who are not corrupted by 


foreign manners, apply themſelves 
with the greateſt ſucceſs to the 


* Ferragoſte ſignifies Feriæ Auguſti. It is imagined that this ceremony is the 
remains of a Bacchanalian feaſt, inftituted by the antient Romans, and which, 
according to Scaliger, were of two ſorts; the one called Vinalia Propria, was 
dedicated to Venus, and celebrated upon the 22d of April; the other, conle- 
crated to Jupiter, was held on the 22d of Auguſt, and called Vinalia Poſteriora. 
On this laſt ſolemnity it was that they taſted the wines, or rather, that they 


offered the firſt fruits to the gods. Accordin 
vnlawful to drink new wine before this ceremony. 


g to Ovid, (Lib. 5. Faſt.) it was 


Venerat autumnis, calcatis ſordidus uwvis ; 
Redduntur merito debita ina Four 
Dita dies hinc eft wiralia; Jupiter illam 
Vi dicat, et feſtis gaudet ineſſe ſuis. 


— Pliny, lib. xvii, chap. 29, calls it 


Feriæ deguſtandis vinis inſtitutæ. 


a propor- 
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preſervation of good order in their 
families, and to other domeſtic 
concerns. In theſe affairs the 
Venetians particularly diftinguiſh 
themſelves. The wives of the 
merchants, as in other countries, 


never interfere with the buſineſs 


of their huſbands, either in their 
ſhops or warehouſes; retired in 
their chambers, they take no part 
in the embarraſſments of com- 
merce. We muſt nevertheleſs 
except the ladies of Genoa and 
Turin, wherein the contrary cuſtom 


_ chiefly prevails. 


The Florentines are eſteemed 
the greateſt oeconomiſts of Italy; 


this they owe to their penetration 


and fineſſe, and perhaps in ſome 


meaſure to the ſmallneſs of their 


territories, which obliges them to 
leave no part uncultivated. The 


Genoeſe know how to join oeco- 


nomy to an apparent magnificence. 
The Pied monteſe and the Milaneſe 
are ſufficiently fond of expence: 
Milan ſurpaſſes all the other cities 
of Italy in the richneſs of equi- 
pages, the grandeur of buildings, 
and the delicacies of the table. At 
Rome the Princes and Lords are 


_ diſtinguiſhed by the elegance of 


their furniture, by the number of 
their carriages and hvery ſervants, 


and by a certain oſtentation in 


their feaſts and public ceremonies. 
Theſe chiefly ariſe from the great 


number of foreign ambaſſadors and 
ſtrangers of quality, who frequent 


the Pontifical Court, and the 
capital of the Chriſtian world. 

The floods and earthquakes with 
which Italy is often afflicted, has 
induced the learned of this country 
to ſtudy the operations of nature, 
and to publiſh ſeveral very curious 
treatiſes upon this ſubject; par- 
ticularly thoſe of Alexander Sardo, 


of Gaſpar Paragallo, 


is executed with great taſte and 


of Paul 
Reggio, of Anthony Buoni, of 
Julius Cefar Ricupito, of Vincent 
Magnali, of John Alphonſo Borelli, 
of Fabricius Seſia, of Boccone, of 
Bulifon, and of D. M. Bonito, 
wherein we have a hiſtory of earth- 
quakes from the deluge to the 
year 1686. To obviate as much 
as poſſible the effect of floods, the 
Italians have joined the ſtudy of 
mathematics in general, and par- 
ticularly of hydraulics, to that of 
phyſics. They have upon theſe 
ſubjects the works of Viviam, of 
Caſſini, of Guillelmini, of Man- 
fredi, of Poleni, and of B. Zendrini, 
phyſician of Venice, Kc. 
The glory of excelling in archi- 
tecture, ſculpture, painting, and 
mnſic, 1s indifpurably due to the 
Italians. In Italy theſe arts have 


been revived, and there alſo they 


have attained the higheſt degree 
of perfection. In the former, 
many artiſts have been conſpi- 
cuous; particularly the celebrated 
Michael Angelo Buonaroti, and 
the Chevalier Bernini. Theſe were 
the men who found out a method 
of making porcelaine at Faenza, 
which, from the name of that place, 
was called Fayence. The iltuftri- 
ous Raphael Urbin, did not diſdain 
to employ all the richnefs of his 
genius, and all the graces of his 
encil, in ornamenting veſſels 
ormed of fo fragile a ſubſtance. 
The Moſaique is alfo an Italian 
art, that has long been practiſed. 
At Rome there are many antient 
monuments of this kind, the major 
part of which, indeed, are very 
rude and unpoliſhed, A few years 
ſince however, a piece of Moſaique 
of two feet ſquare, was diſcovered, 
repreſenting -four pidgeons, which 


ſure 
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2 delicacy. This piece 


is the admiration of the connoiſ- 


ſeurs and artiſts, who are employ- 


ed by the ſovereign pontiff. ; 

Moſaique bak is proof againſt 
all the injuries of time ; neither 
damps, dirt, or vermin can affect 


it. It is an aſſemblage: of ſmall 


pieces of coloured glaſs, of a quad- 
rangular pyramidical form, which 
are fixed with the points down- 
wards in a certain paſte of gums, 
while it 1s ſoft. This paſte in 
time becomes as hard as the glaſs 
itſelf, from which it is inſepara- 
ble. When the work 1s finiſhed, 
and the paſte is dry, the workmen 
rub away the irregularities off the 
ſurface by the help of emery. 


This poliſhing gives a brilliancy 


to the piece, that neither oils nor 
varniſhes can produce, and is for 
ever unalterable. 


The Moſaique manufaQtory at 


Rome was eſtabliſhed principally 
for the ſake of copying the mag- 


nificent pictures in the baſiliſk of 
St. Peter, which may in time pe- 

riſh, Theſe pictures have lately, 
We are told, been depoſited in the 


Carthuſian church at Termini. 
The patience of the Italian 


workmen cannot be too much ad- 


mired, not only in Moſaique com- 
Poſitions, but alſo in inlaid works, 


and incruſtations of different co- 


loured marbles, which decorate, 
and are the richeſt ornaments of 
many of their churches. The cha- 
pel of St. Laurence, in the ducal 


palace at Florence, begun above 


a century ago, is in theſe reſpects 


moſt ſingularly curious. There is 


among the curioſities of the gallery 
of Medicis, ſeveral pieces of in- 
laid work, made of diamonds and 


precious ſtones, ſhaped and joined 


oo” 


together with the greateſt judg- 
ment and art, : 
With regard to Muſicians, ſince 


the thirteenth century Italy has 


produced the moſt celebrated; and 
they have enjoyed the reputation of 
having few rivals of other nations 
comparable with them, either in 
oint of compoſition, or in vocal and 
inſtrumental execution. At Ve. 
nice and Naples, there are acade- 
mies of muſic, where thoſe who 
intend to follow that profeſſion, 
have an opportunity of being in- 
ſtructed, and of acquiring every 
kind of knowledge relative thereto, 
in the ſame manner as the ſciences 
are ſtudied in other colleges and 
univerſities. It is chiefly owing 
to theſe inſtitutions, that the Ita- 
lians have acquired their ſuperi- 


ority; and it is aſtoniſhing that 


the example has not been followed 
elſewhere. 


+ 


An Account of fome Veſtiges of Culti- 


wation and Antiquity, which the 


French met avith, in their Attempt 


to trace out the Paſſage by Land 
from Canada to the South Sta; 
From Profeſſor Kalm. | 


N later times there have, how- 
ever, been found a few marks of 
antiquity, from which it may be 
conjectured, that North-America 
was formerly inhabited by a nation 
more verſed in ſcience, and more 
civilized, than that which the Eu- 
ropeans found on their arrival 
here; or that a great military ex- 
pedition was A ed to this 
continent, from theſe known parts 


of the world. 


This is confirmed by an account, 
which I received from Mr. de 
_ Verandrier, 
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Verandrier, who has commanded 
the expedition to the ſouth ſea in 
perſon, of which I ſhall preſently 
give an account, I have heard 1t 
repeated by others, who have been 
eye-witneſſes of every thing that 
happened on that occaſion, Some 
years before I came into Canada, 
the then governor-general, Che- 
valier de Beauharnois, gave Mr. 
de Verandrier an order to 80 from 
Canada, with a number of people, 
on an expedition acroſs North- 
America to the ſouth-ſea, in order 
to examine, how far thoſe two 
places are diſtant from each other, 
and to find out, what advantages 
might accrue to Canada, or Loui- 
ſiana, from a communication with 
that ocean. They ſet out on 
horſeback from Montreal, and 
went as much due weſt as they 
could, on account of the lakes, 


rivers, and mountains, which fell 


in their way. As they came far 
into the country, beyond many 
nations, they ſometimes met with 
large tracts of land, free from 
wood, but covered with a kind of 
very tall graſs, for the ſpace of ſome 
days journey. Many of theſe fields 
were every where covered with 
furrows, as 
ploughed and ſown formerly. It 
is to be obſerved, that the nations, 


which now inhabit North-America, 


could not cultivate the land in this 
manner, becauſe they never made 
uſe of horſes, oxen, ploughs, or 
any inſtruments of huſbandry, nor 
had they ever ſeen a plough before 
the Europeans came to them. In 


two or three places, at a conſider- 


able diſlance from each other, 
our travellers met with impreſſions 
of the feet of grown people and 


* This account ſeems to be highly probable, for we find in Marco Paolo 


if they had been 
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children, in a rock; but this ſeems 
to have been no more than a /u/us 


nature, When they came far to 
the weſt, where, to the beſt of 
their knowledge, no Frenchmen, 
or European, had ever been, they 
found in one place in the woods, 
and again on a large plain, great 
pillars of ſtone, leaning upon each 
other. The pillars conſiſted of one 
ſingle ſtone each, and the French- 
men could not but ſuppoſe, that 
they had been erected by human 
hands. Sometimes they have found 
ſuch ſtones laid upon one another, 
and, as it were, formed into a 
wall. In ſome of thoſe places 
where they found ſuch tones, they 
could not find any other ſorts of 


ſtones. They have not been able 


to diſcover any characters, or-writ- 
ing, upon any of theſe ſtones, 
though they have made a very 
careful ſearch after them. At laſt 
they met with a large ſtone, like 
a pillar, and in it a ſmaller ftone 
was fixed, which was covered on 
both ſides with unknown cha- 
racers. This ſtone, which was 
about a foot of French meaſure in 
length, and between four or five 
inches broad, they broke looie, 
and carried to Canada with them, 
from whence it was ſent to France, 
to the ſecretary of ſtate, the count 
of Maurepas. What became of 
it afterwards is unknown to them, 
but they think it is yet preſerved. 
in his collection. Several of the 
Jeſuits, who have ſeen and handled 
this ſtone in Canada, unanimouſly 
afirm, that the letters on it, are 
the ſame with thoſe which in the 
books, containing accounts of Ta- 
taria, are called Tatarian charac, 
ters *, and that, on comparing 


both 


that 


. — —— 
- —ͤ—ꝗ—ä — — 


when, and by whom t 
were erected ? what their traditions 


both together, they found them 
perfectly alike. Notwithſtanding 
the queſtions which the French of 
the ſath-ſea expedition aſked their 
people there, —— the time 

ofe pillars 


and ſentiments concerning them 


were? who had wrote the cha- 


rafters ? what was meant by them? 
what kind of letters they were ? 
in what language they were writ- 


ten? and other circumſtances; yet 
. they could never get the leaſt ex- 


IS * n * , 
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plication, the Indians being as 
ignorant of all thoſe thitigs, ay 
the French themſelves; All they 
could ſay was, that theſe ſtones had 
been in thoſe places, fince times 
immemorial. The places where 


the pillars ſtood were near nine 


hundred French miles weſtward of 
Montreal. 'The chief intention of 
this journey, viz. to come to the 
fouth-fea, and to examine its diſ- 
tance from Canada, was never at- 
tained on this occaſion. For the 
people ſent out for that purpoſe, 


that Kublai-Khan, one of the ſucceſſors of Genghizkhan, after the conqueſt 
of the ſouthern part of China, ſent ſhips out, to conquer the kingdom of Ja- 
pan, or, as they call it, Nipan-gri, but in a terrible ſtorm the whole fleet 
was caſt away, and nothing was ever heard of the men in that fleet. It ſeems 


that ſome of theſe ſhips were caſt to the ſhores, oppoſite the great American 


lakes, between forty and fifty degrees north latitude, and there probably 
erected theſe monuments, and were the anceſtors of ſome nations, who are 


called Mozemlecks, and have ſome degree of civilization, Another part of 
this fleet, it ſeems, reached the country -oppoſite Mexico, and there founded 


the Mexican empire, which, according to their own records, as preſerved by 
the Spaniards, and in their painted annals, in Purchas's Pilgrimage, are very 


recent; ſo that they can ſcarcely remember any more than ſeven princes be- 


fore Motezuma II. who was reigning when the Spaniards arrived there, 
1519, under Fernando, Cortez; conſequently the firſt of theſe princes, ſup- 
poſing each had a reign of thirty-three years and four months, and adding to 
it the ſixteen years of Motezuma, began to reign in the year 1270, when 
Kublai-Khan, the conqueror of all China and of Japan, was on the throne; 
and in whoſe time happened, 1 believe, the firft abortive expedition to Jipin, 
which I mentioned above, and probably furniſhed North-America with civi- 
lized inhabitants. There is, if I am. not miſtaken; a great ſimilarity between 


the figures of the Mexican idols, and thoſe which N among the Tar- 
ama, whole reli- 


tars, who embrace the doctrines and religion of the, Dal | 
| wn Kublai-Khan firſt introduced among the Monguls or M-guls. The 
avage Indians of North- America, it ſeems, have another origin, and are 
probably deſcended from the Yukaghiri and Tchucktchi, inhabitants of the 


moſt eaſterly and northerly part of Aſia, where, according to the accounts of 


the Ruſhans, there is but a ſmall traject to America, The ferocity of thefe 
nations, ſimilar to that of the Americans, their way of painting, their fond- 
neſs of inebriating liquors, (which the Yukaghiri prepare from poiſonous and 
inebriating muſhrooms, bought of the Ruſſians) and many other things, ſhow 
them plainly to be of the ſame origin. The Eſkimaux ſeem to be the ſame 


nation which the inhabitants of Greenland, the Samoyedes, and Lapponians. 


South- America, and eſpecially Peru, is probably peopled from the great un- 


known ſouth continent, which is very neir America, civilized, and full of in- 
habitants of various colours: who therefore might very eaſily be caſt on the 
American continent, in boats, or proas; F. 


The foregoing obſervation 
are made by the tranſlator Mr, Forſter. | 
were 
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were induced to take part in a war 
between ſame of the moſt diſtant 
Indian nations, in which ſome of 
the French were taken priſoners, 
and the reſt obliged to return. 
Among the laſt . moſt weſterly 
Indians they were with, they heard 
that the ſouth-ſea was but a few 
days journey off; that they (the 
Indians) often traded with the 
Spaniards on that coaſt, and ſome- 
times likewiſe they went to Hud- 
ſon's Bay, to trade with the En- 
'gliſh. Some of theſe Indians had 
, = which were made of earth. 
Many nations had never ſeen any 
Frenchmen ; they were commonly 
clad in ſkins, but many were quite 
naked, | | | 

All thoſe who had made long 
journies in Canada to the ſouth, 
but chiefly weſtward, agreed that 
there were many great plains deſ- 
titute of trees, where the land was 
furrowed, as if it had been plough- 
ed. In what manner this hap- 
pened, no one knows; for the 
corn-fields of a great village, or 
town, of the Indians, are ſcarce 
above four or ſix of our acres in 
extent ; whereas thoſe furrowed 
plains ſometimes continue for ſe- 
veral days journey, except now 
and then a ſmall ſmooth ſpot, 
and here and there ſome riſing 


ground. 


8 
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Eſay towards an Hiſtory of Mankind. 


Quicquid agunt bomines „ noftri far- 
rago libelli. Hos. 


SIR, 


F all the fantaſtic amuſements 
in which modern genius in- 


dulges itſelf, the moſt Whimſical is 
Vol. XIV. | 
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Life writing. This ſpecies of writ- 
ing 1s ſo replete with opportunities 
of gratifying the little vanities, 
and indulging the caprices of the 
human breaft, that vain and ca- 
pricious men are ſeldom able to 
reſiſt it. Hence it is that our age 
is the repoſitory of Lives, Opini- 
ons, Memoirs, and Anecdotes. 

Iwill write my life (ſays Clo- 

dio, fitting on a three-legged ta- 
ble, with a ſtump of a pen in his 
hand) ; it has been chequered with 
incident, clouded with misfor- 
tunes, and diverſified with travel. 
The world has uſed me ill, and it 
ſhall hear of it.“ .“ Patience, 
(replies a man of a gayer mood, who 
has juſt riſen from his chocolate, 
and is ſtrutting up and down his 
room in an Aſiatic morning-gown . 
and African ſlippers)—patience, 
Sir Serious! and let your bet- 
ters have the pre-eminence : I 
have intrigued from fifteen to fifty, 
and the hiſtory of Europe is blend- 
ed with the hiſtory of my amours. 
—Half of the age is of my beget- 
ting, and 'tis fitting the next age 
ſhould hear of their benefactor.“ — 
Unhappy men! ye are both miſ- 
taken : throw aſide your pens, and 
let the one go to the dancing- 
ſchool, and the other to church. 
If ye write your hiſtories, what do 
ye but renew your crimes ? what 
do ye but exhibit to the world a 
picture of diſcontent and folly--- 
a tiſſue of melancholy and laugh- 
ter? Is not this aſſuring the world, 
that the one is a blockhead, and 
the other a coxcomb ?---We have 
enough of ſuch already. Throw 
aſide your pens, and the world 
will be freed of two more fools. 

If I were adviſing my grandfather 
to ſay his prayers and think of hea- 
ven, I could not think more-ſeriouſly 

O | than 


_ dwin 


my fellow-writers will not liſten to 
me. 'Their paſſions are concerned 


in the buſineſs. Now, though 1 
might be ſucceſsful in oppoſing 


the judgment, and convincing it 
of error; yet where the paſſions are 
the leading motives, I deſpair of 


the attempt. It is in vain to re- 


mind them, that, though biogra- 
phy 15 the moſt uſeful and amuſing 
department of literature, when it 
18 properly executed; yet, when it 

les into a trivial detail of 
pert opinions, and trifling anec- 
dotes, it loſes the ile et dulce : 
Its advantages and charms are tar- 
niſhed ; and inſtead of the manly 
exerciſe and diſplay of the ſuperior 
faculties, we are inſulted with 
ſtudies for ſchoolboys, and amuſe- 


ments for children. 


And tell me, ye friends of mo- 
dern biography, what are all the 


ſwarms of new lives, new memoirs, 


and new novels, but candidates 
for this charatter ? What are they 
but catalogues of private ſpleen 
and folly, or records of infamy 
and ſcandal ? In truth, this mo- 
dern frippery is well calculated to 
gratify the weak and the wanton 
part of mankind ; but the crop of 


aà whole century will never ſnatch 


an infamous man from infamy nor 
add one virtuons man to the vir- 
tuous. | | : 

In ſhort, unleſs J offer my aſſiſt- 


ance to this life-Writing part of the 
world, I ſee there will be no end 


of this trifling. Be it known, 
therefore, to all whom it may con- 
cern, that I have compoſed a book 
called the Hiſtory of Mankind. 
As this is a work of labour and 


experience, the world will find 


their account in it. It wilt ſave 
many a dull and honeſt fellow the 
trouble of chewing his pen, ſcratch- 
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than I do at preſent---and yet I fear 


ing his head, and beating his bratii$, 
for qualities which they never poſ. 
ſeſſed, and for fictitious incidents 
to ſupply the place of real ones. 
This work is divided and ſubdivid- 
ed into ſections, which comprehend 


the different claſſes of mankind; 


ſo that when à man is touched with 


the cacoethes ſcribendi, and has an 


inclination to make the world ac- 
quainted with himſelf, he needs 
only to look into that claſs of the 
work which he belongs to, and 
he will find his life and opinions 
ready written to his hand. But 
a ſpecimen will do better than a 
page of deſcription. Thus, for 
A PHYSICIAN, 
May it not be ſaid, that he was 
a formal man, and wore a formal 
wig---that he pms politics when 


he ſhould be ſtudying preſcriptions, 
and though he ſeldom cured a man, 


he never refuſed his fee——that he 
rolled in a chariot, took care to 
viſit his patients at dinner-time, 


and wrote a treatiſe on the cure of 


the gout=—which, notwithſtand- 


ing, is ſtill undiſcovered, . and of 
which diſeaſe he died. For 


A CITIZEN, 
That he was a prudent man, 
and liked his money better than all 
the friends and relations he had in 
the world, that he went to 
church e one day in the 


week, and as regularly cheated 


his neighbours the other ſix days--- 


that he once made a ſpeech in the 
common-cduncil, took his daily 
ſixpennyworth at Aſhley's, and 
heattily hated Lord North (or 
the prime miniſter for the time be- 
ing)---that he at length grew rich, 
got a country-houſe at Camberwell, 


with Chineſe railing before it; and 
finally got a whiſky, in which he 


drove his wife and children every 
Saturday afternoon to his country- 
houſe— 


py <. (0d) „ 
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Niouſe---and then died, © after eat- 
ing a hearty ſupper.” _ 
His Orinions. 
That he ſwore eternal enmity 
to every miniſtry, becauſe they 


were — the miniſtry; that the 


court ought to ſubmit to the city 
in all caſes; that all education 


conſiſted in writing and arithme- 


tic; and that turtle was a much 
better diſh than French ſoupe and 
French frogs. 3 
A-J-V-8 T-I © BK 
That he was one of the quorum, 
never miſſed a turnpike- meeting, 
was the terror of poachers and of 


the fathers of baſtards, made a 


quarterly ſpeech at the meeting of 


the quorum, gave licenſes to ſtrol- 


lers, and had the gout ; that he 
drank brown ale in the morning, 
read acts of parliament and the 
Country Juſtice at noon, ſmoked 


his pipe after ſupper, and had two 
daughters; and that he died the 
day after the general election. 


His Or IN IoNs. 

That the revolution was a good 
thing; ſo was the game-act; and 
the dog- act was the beſt of all; 
exportation ought to be unlimited; 
vagabonds puniſhed; daughters 
ſent out of London ; the militia a 
very fine thing, and Lord Chat- 


ham the greateſt politician in the 


world. WY 
That he was a wicked dog in his 
youth, and had a baſtard at ſeven- 
deen; that he kept a handſome 
dairy-maid, rode the beſt hunter 
in the country, and had the beſt 
dogs; that he had tried once to be 
a parliament- man, but was foiled 
by a nabob, after which he turned 


fox-hunter; and that, having kil- 


led eighteen foxes ; he next killed 


Devil. 


at home. 


himſelf, in attempting to leap over 
a hedge. | 

Hi. Oy1inions. 55 

He believed, that it was a great 
ſhame the land- tax ſhould be 4s. 
in the pound, which was owing 
© to them damn'd nobubs ;** that 


he hated the clergy, and the only 


nuiſance in the nation was the par- 
fon of his pariſh; that cyder and 
october were the moſt wholeſome 
drink ; and he had but four enemies 
in the 'world---the French King, 
the Pope, the Pretender, and the 


AP AR SON. 

That he was a very good man, 
though he loved pudding ; that he 
was ſtrict in receiving his tythes, 


and ſettled the price of wy that 


he dined once a week with the 

Squire, wrote five ſermons on tole- 

ration, and fifty againſt popery ; 

and that he died at a chriſtening. 
His OpINIONs. 

That the clergy were the ſup- 
port of the kingdom ; that a Bi- 
ſhop's ftall was a fat place, and 
the litany was free of errors; that 
matrimony was not ſufficiently en- 


couraged, and that Ringwood was 


the moſt orthodox ale in the king- 


dom; that the ſ6uls of the dead 
went immediately to their deſtined 
place, and that there were no 
witches. | 


A CO D NE T. 


That he was the younger brother 


of a Lord, and could dance the 


beſt of any man in the regiment; 
that he loved a wench, and railed 
at religion 3 that he dreſſed well, 


and could lay ſiege to a — lady 


with continual ſucceſs; and that 
: after being thirty years a ſoldier, 


he died a natural death in his bed 
His 
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Miniſter of the day 


| His Or1nt1oNs. | 

He had none. When he had 
occaſion for any, he borrowed 
them from his neighbours. . 

+ A LORD. 

That he was a hopeful youth, 
got a tutor, made the tour of 
Europe, and returned home with 
all its follies in his head, and an 
Italian dancer at his heels; that 
he took his ſeat in the houſe, was 
orator enough to ſay Ay or No, and 
always voted with the Miniſtry; 
that he was a member at Arthur's, 
made three men cuckolds, and 
never paid his debts; that he went 
at laſt to Newmarket, was taken in 
by the Black Legs, returned home, 
and ſhot himſelt⸗ 1 

£ His Oyintions. 

He always thought with the 
which ſee. 
A PREMIER, or FIRST 

MINISTER. 


That he was firſt a whi per- in 


to the Premier, and then became 
Premier himſelf; that he led the 


Houſe of Commons by the noſe, 
and hated the city; that he drained 
the Treaſury to enrich his friends 
and paraſites; that he dreaded 


. general warrants, was for a ſtand- 
ing army, and conſtantly oppoſed 
the liberty of the ſubject; and that 


if he was not beheaded, he ought 
to have been. | 
His Oy1n1ons. | 


That it was always better to end 
diſputes by treaty than by war; 


that weighing down the people by 


taxes was the beſt ſecurity of their 


obedience ; that He and the King 


could do no wrong; that petitions 


were never to be anſwered, and 
that all who oppoſed the Court 


were the ſcum of the earth. 


M. 
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T he Powwers of pretty Bar-Maid:. | 


To the Printer of the Town and 
Country Magazine. 


SIR, . 

CINCE coffee-houſes were firſt 

inſtituted, the proprietors have 
judiciouſly endeavoured to place a 
pretty female in the bar, to attract 
young fellows and ſaunterers to 
the houſe ; and I have known this 
ſcheme have ſo good an effect, that 
when a certain coffee-houſe, not 
far from Leiceſter-fields, was upon 
the point of ſhutting up for want 
of cuſtom, a pretty girl being taken 
in for a bar-maid, the houſe had 
immediately, and till has, ſuch a 
run of trade, that the maſter is 
upon the point of retiring with 


an eaſy fortune, and probably the 
young woman may marry a man 


of faſhion, if ſhe has the fortitude 


to withſtand the daily and hourly 


attacks made upon her by the 
pretty fellows of the age. Many 


"inſtances of the Quixotiſm as 
well as admiration of coffee-houſe 


loungers might be produced to 


evince what uncommon lengths 
they are capable of going for the 


honour and reputation, as well as 
diſhonour and ſeduction of theſe 
fair manufacturers of orgeat and 
capillaire. One ſhall ſuffice for 
the prefent. When the Rev. Mr. 
Miller endeavoured to bring on 
a comedy called the Coffee-Houſe, 
at Drury-Lane Theatre, the danglers 


at Dick's coffee:houſe near the 
Temple, fancied the beautiful bar- 
keeper of that houſe, Miſs Yarrow, 
was to be introduced as the heroine 
of the piece; and to ſave her from 
the ſhafts of ridicule, they let iy 


ſuch a volley of the arrows of 
| | criticiſm 
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— 


criticiſm as d- nd the parſon and 
his piece: though he took every 
poſſible means to convince theſe 
champions of the ſuppoſed injured 
lady, that they were utterly 
miſtaken. 

The ftation of a bar-keeper 
ſeems, indeed, peculiarly propi- 
tipus to beauty ; and even old age 
and deformity can captivate in this 
ſtation. I know a group of beaux, 
who conſtantly pay their daily adu- 
lation to grey hairs and a pair of 
ſpeQacles ; and another lady, thus 
happily fituated, commands the 
admiration of the officers of the 
three regiments of foot-guards ; 


though the ſmall-pox has deprived 


her of every poſſible claim to love 
or charms, and the only line of 
beauty in her whole figure is con- 
fined to her back. It is ſomewhat 
whimſical, though ſtrictly true, 


that whilſt the furies conquer our 


hearts, ſeated beneath a canopy of 
punch-bowls, that Venus herſelf 
ſhould be diveſted of her attracti- 
ons, the moment ſhe quits this en- 
chanting circle. 5 

Tom Spangle has been theſe 
four months | as in love with 
Charlotte at the . He has 
faid all the tender things to her, 


that his memory could ſupply from 


plays and romances ; the graces, 
and the Cyprian queen herſelf, 
have been ſet at nought, when 


compared to his divine Charlotte. 


The whole ſex was eclipſed by her, 
and wherever ſhe went, every 
woman muſt be her rival, as ſhe 
muſt ſecure the attention of every 
man to behold her with admira- 
tion, Such was the language of 
Tom Spangle, and. poor Charlotte 
began ſeriouſly to believe he was 
in earneſt, Laſt Wedneſday, after 
he had run over his catalogue of 
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compliments to the vain girl, at 


five he ſet off for chambers to dreſs 


for Ranelagh. Charlotte heard his 
deſtination that evening, and re- 
ſolved to rivet his fetters in her 
laſt new ſack and beaver hat. 
Tom did not reach the rotunda till 
near nine; Charlotte had been 
there above an hour, but had not 


yet drank tea, as ſhe propoſed 


Tom ſhould ſquire her, the party 
being without a man. Charlotte 
paſſed him three times 1n the circle 
unobſerved; the fourth time ſhe 


curtſeyed---** Good G---d,” ſaid 


Tom to me, I think I remember 
ſomething of that face.” I could 
not contain, I burſt into a laugh. 
, Why it is your divine Char- 
lotte, who eclipſes the whole ſex 


wherever ſhe goes !'? »The devil 


«it is,“ rephed Tom; There's 


«« no ſpeaking to her here; ſhe 


* looks like a mop-ſqueezer ; ſo 


« Pll cen beat a march,” and off 
he went. | | 


April 20. No DaNx cLER. 


Modern Matrimonial Grievances. 
From the Gentleman's Magazine. 


Mr. URBAN, 


ILL you ſpare one corner 
of your Magazine for the 
relief of a poor female, who will 
not often trouble you, and who 
could not exiſt without giving an 
immediate vent to the ill treatment 


and hardſhips ſhe ſuffers from that 


legal tyrant, a Huſband. 

You muſt know, Mr. Printer, 
I was married about fix years ago 
to an haberdaſher in the city, and 
have four children by him. He is 
in a great run of buſineſs, and in a 
fair way of getting a large fortune. 


The man, I muſt allow, is fond 
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enough of my perſon, and makes, 
in what is called the main point, 
a tolerable huſband; but then he 
is ſo very ſolicitous and anxious 
about ſaving money, and providing 


well for his family, that he will not 


permit me to partake of thoſe 
faſhionable pleaſures and amuſe- 
ments, which give a zeſt to life, 
and without which a woman of 
any ſpirit muſt be miſerable, Would 
von believe it, Sir, he hath actually 
forbidden me to go to any balls, 
routs, &c. and is not pleaſed at my 
making a party at cards every 
evening only in the neighbour- 


hood. This is ſuch tyranny, Sir, 


as no woman can, or ought to 


bear. I need not acquaint you, 


Mr. Urban, that when wives meet 


with ſuch perverſe and obſtinate 


huſbands, they are frequently ob- 
liged to have recourſe to arts, in 
order to mollify them, and for 


which purpoſe it is common for 


our ſex, in ſuch caſes, to fall into 


1 | 


I had fet my heart upon going to 


2 ball the other night, with ſome of 


my acquaintance, and tried every 
endearing method of obtaining my 
hufband's conſent to it, but in 
vain: thus driven to my laſt re- 
ſource, I fell into fits. My huſband 
was frightened, and ſent for the 
apothecary, and he adviſed ſending 


for a phyſician. The doctor came, 


and ordered me to be put to bed, 


and preſcribed a number of ſtink- 


ing medicines for me to take, all 
which I ſecretly ordered my maid 
to fling away, and ſay I had taken 
them. | 


J kept my bed for a week, with- 


out appearing to be much better ; 
and during that time, I perceived 


in the news-paper, which my huſ- 
band takes in, and brought me 


every day to amuſe me, an adver- 
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tiſement of a maſked ball, which 
was to be held at Margate on the 
11th of this month. This ſtruck 
me immediately, and I reſolved to 
aſk the Doctor, if going to Mar- 
gate, and bathing there, would not 
do me good, and ſtrengthen my 
nerves. The doctor came into it 
immediately, and ſaid, he thought 
it would be of ſervice to me. Ithen 
defired him to tell my huſband ſo, 
and perſuade him to let me go. He 
did ſo; and my huſband came 
preſently afterwards to me, and 
told me what the doctor had ad- 


viſed, and ſaid, as this was the moſt 


leiſure time of the year, he would 
order matters ſo as to go along 
with me. This was a blow I did 
not expect. My huſband perceived 
it by my countenance. I could 
hide 1t no otherwiſe than by falling 
into a fit; fince which I have inſi- 


nuated to him, that I was afraid his 


going with me might be prejudicial 
to his buſineſs, and that 1t would 


be better to let me go alone. But 


he perſiſts in his reſolution of at- 


tending me there, and I muſt have 


the mortification of going to Mar- 


gate, where there is to be a maſked 


ball, towhich I know my huſband 


wall not permit me to go. There 
is no retracting; we are to ſet out 


ta-marrow morning; and my diſ- 
appointment is ſo great, that J 
ſhould burſt with vexation, did I 


not find a vent for it, by giving you 


an account of my intolerable hard- 
ſhips. | 
Sept. 5, 


Dororuy TaPr. 
1771. DororT: | E. 


An ancient Stone and Inſcription re- 
covered; from the Town and 


Country Magazine. 


Few years ago, at L——n, 2 
village in Northumberland, 


a ſong 
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a tone with an antique inſcription 
was dug up on the deſolate part of 
a heath, which naturally fell into 
the hands of the ſquire of the 
pariſh ; but as he was not verſed in 
the more myſterious parts of recon- 
dite erudition, the parſon was called 
in to his aſſiſtance ; he too, as well 
as the ſquire, was incapable of de- 
-cyphering the characters. In this 
dreadful dilemma, the divine took 
a copy of the inſcription, and ſent 
it up to the ſociety of antiquaries, 
whilſt all poſſible ſecrecy was ob- 
ſerved, leſt ſuch an invaluable re- 
lique ſhould by any means be con- 
veyed away. — A meeting of the 
members of that learned body was 
ſummoned on this occaſion ; but 
it was impoſſible to form an abſolute 
determination, at firſt view, to 
what this inſcription might infer, 
Their opinions at that time a- 
mounted merely to conjecture; 
however, after ſome montlis ſpent 


following are the explanations 
which it received from ſome of the 
more erudite members; which, to- 
gether with an exact draught of the 
ſtone and its inſcription, are inſert- 
ed for the inſpection of the curious. 
The original, with the debates at 
large upon it, may be ſeen in the 
Fournal of that venerable ſociety. 


brother in the convent. 
in abſtracted contemplation, the 


The firſt opinion was as follows: 
On the firſt examination of the 
ſtone, I was not able to form any 
ſatisfactory conjecture concerning 
the inſcription; but, as the iden- 
tity of the place where it was found 
ought to be materially conſidered, 
I wrote to the gentleman at L—n 
for information, if there were any 
veſtigia of antiquity, as camps, 
fortifications, &c. in the vicinage. 
In anſwer to which enquiry I was 
informed, that there was nothing 
of this kind which he knew of, ex- 
cept the ruins of a priory about a 
mile diſtant. This is, indeed, /uf- 
ficient for our purpoſe, and clears 
up the matter at once. Clemens pon- 
tifex hic jacet, ſanctus ſervus Dei. 
The ſecond letter being evidently 
an L, and the I. D. E. a tranſpoſi- 


tion of Dei, from the ignorance of 


the ſculptor: a ſtone erscted to the 
memory of one Clemens, a dignified” 
Nothing 
can be more plain and eaſy than 
this.“ | 8 

Signed X. 


So much for the firſt opinion: 
now let us examine the merits of 
the ſecond. | | 

66 never was fo much aſtoniſh'd 
in my 


in queſtion : what a forced con- 
ſtruction! what a prepoſterous 
idea !- will grant him that K. 1s 
often found on monuments of an- 


tiquity in the place of C; but how, 
in the name of wonder, could he 


imagine the two following letters 
to be L. E. which are f/ainly E. 
But, the cream of the jeſt, I. D. E. 
a tranſpoſition of Dez !----Ri/um 
teneatis | ——Why, 1 could have 


help'd him to a better expoſition 


O4 myſelf, 
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myſelf, if nothing but a monkiſn 
origin wou'd content him, S. S. I. 
D. E. ſanctiſſimus in Deo. But 
this inſcription is undoubtedly 


more antient than the days of po- 
pery. I grant him that the veſtigia 


of antiquity in a vicinage ” 4 
always to have great weight in de- 


terminations of this kind: but, if 


my reſearches into its locality had 
not been carried further than Mr. 
X's, the world wou'd have been 
ſtill at a loſs in a point where hiſ- 
tory is ſo materially concern'd. 
On a perſonal ſurvey of the place, 
I diſcovered that the ſtone was 
found near an old Roman mili 
Toad, cloſe by the ſide of which a 
large moraſs extends ſome miles to 
the eaſtward, and ſeems, by the 
- fituation of the country, to have 
covered as much ground formerly 
to the weſtward. Here, indeed, 
we have a light thrown on the ſub- 


jet, which will clear up all man- 


ner of difficulty, K often found 


in inſcriptions for C, and C for 


Caeliu=—— A. edilis, an officer 
whoſe buſineſs it was to ſee the 
roads kept in proper order 
P. O. N. T. pontem---H. Hadriani, 
the ſame who built the wall to pre- 


vent the inroads of the Picts, thence 
called Hadrian's wall. -I. S. S. I. 


juli, the firſt u, and the former 
part of the latter 2 being obliter- 
ated- -D. E. demoliſit-Cælius ædi- 
it, Hadriani juſſu, pontem demoliſit, 


when by draining the moraſs the 


bridge became unneceſſary. 


„N. B. The priory Mr. X. 
talks of, ſeems to have ſome of the 
ſtones of the old bridge about its 


foundation.“ 


i We have ſeen the poſitive, and 


Signed Y. 


the comparative, proceed we to the 
ſuperlative degree. 

IJ am perfectly of Mr. Y's 
opinion, with regard to Mr. X's 
explanation of this invaluable in. 
ſcription, in thinking it the moſt 
ridiculous idea that ever entered 
into the head of an antiquarian. 
His conjectures are ingenious ; but 


all the _ he boaſts of will no 


more lead us to the truth, than a 
Will-o'wiſp will conduct the tra- 
veller ſafe homewards;- | 


Fumum ex fulgore; non ex fumo dare 
lucem N 


Cogitat. 


AndI am ſorry to inform him that 
he hath betrayed an egregious ig- 
'norance of the Roman ſtate, and 


a want of being verſed in the no- 
numenta veterum. Every man knows 
that the office of ædile was con- 
fined merely to the city of Rome 
and its environs; and then, the 
moſt elegant of their inſcriptions 
are always couched in 1nitials. 
Where he ſays that hiſtory is ma- 
terially concerned in reſearches of 
this nature, I heartily agree with 
him; and indeed it is the only 
point where the learned gentleman 


and myſelf can concur in opinion. 


The greateſt lights have been 
thrown on the obſcure paſſages of 
hiſtory, diſcoveries of the laſt im- 
24 6 to ſociety have been made 
y thoſe, whoſe ſtudy hath been 
the noble ſcience of antiquity. —- 


What a glorious opportunity then 


is here offer'd us of extending our 
knowledge into the arcana of paſt 


ages! What would a Camden or _ 


a Hollinſhead have given to have 
traced the footſteps of Auguſtus 
Cæſar ſo far as the northernmoſt 


parts of the Brigantes; or ſee him 


introducing 


Oo eo I on ̃ ͤͤͤu . oo er _TR_[3s 
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introducing the Roman temple 
into Britain! I have taken the 
moſt obvious and generally receiv- 
ed meaning of the initials, and find 
the ſolution to ſtand thus, Cæſaris 
ex edidto per orbem nuntiatur templum 
hic infflauratum ſacrum fibi ipſi dica- 
tum efſe.---We find him here, after 
having, like Hercules, finiſned the 

reateſt of his labours; after hav- 
ing extended his conqueſts over the 
feros & indomitas Britannos; erect- 
ing a temple on the limits of his 
ambition, and fluſhed with con- 
queſt aſſuming the honours of a 


god. This is the moſt eaſy and 


natural conſtruction, and perfectly 


conſonant with the conciſe terms 


in which their inſcriptions were 
generally couched. We need no 
other proof to convince us of the 
certainty of the fat; but, as a 
corroborating circumſtance, if we 
look into Horace, lib. 4. ode 5, we 
ſhall there find Auguſtus pleaſed 
with the new aſſumed title of a 
deity, after finiſhing the moſt glo- 
rious of all his victories. A paſ- 
ſage which evidently refers to this 
very circumſtance = 


——PRASENS DIVUS habebitur 
Auguſtus, adjectis Britannis 


Imperio —_——— Es 
| Signed Z. 
© The ſtones which Mr. V. 


mentions in the priory have a much 


greater reſemblance of the remains 


of an old temple, than the trifling 


ruins of a bridge, eſpecially one 


which has the uncouth figure of a 


word upon it.“ 


I muſt not here omit one cir- 
cumſtance, and Mr. Z. was not a 
member of that ſociety when he 


wrote this; but, immediately on 


| ſtood ready to recor 
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the appearance of this expoſition, 
he was unanimouſly elected by the 
whole body, concluding that, from 
ſuch amazing abilities, and ſo 
ſtriking a rags, of his genius, he 
would one day or other do honour 
to the chair. | 
Thus was the noble ſcience of 
antiquity within one ſtep of the 
poſſeſſion of her long loſt treaſure, 
now rendered more valuable by 
the ruſt of ages. Hiſtory had al- 
ready ſnatched her pencil, and 
the great 
event: but, alas! wanitas wanita- 
tum, omnia vanitas ! how was this 
aerial ſtructure, raiſed by the unit- 
ed learning of that venerable body, 
ſhaken to its foundation, by the 
oral tradition of an old grey-beard- 
ed ſchoolmaſter of the village! 
whoſe memory unluckily informed 
him, when the affair became pub- 
erp. 


lic, that this invaluable in 
tion was neither more nor leſs than 


Keep on this ſide—an inſtance 


of the benevolence of ſome good- 
hearted cottager, to warn the tra- 
veller of his danger, and prevent 


him from riding into the quag- 


mire ; all the joſtling of the letters 
owing to the uncouth ſurface of the 
ſtone, and all the inelegance of 
the ſculpture to the excentricity of 
the untutored hand which had en- 


graved it. 


| Refleftions on Dramatic Performances. 


| I F the ſtage ſhould be really what 


the generality of our polite wri- 


ters tell us it ought to be, a ſchool 


of agreeable morality, it naturally 
follows, that thoſe plays are the 


beſt which afford us the moft 


pleaſing inſtruction, and that it is 
neither a ſtrict adherence to the ſe. 
verity 
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verity of critical diſcipline, nor 
2 flaviſh imitation of the anti- 
ents, which can poſſibly conſtitute 
the excellence of dramatic litera- 
ture. | | 

Nothing is more neceſſary for 
an author to conſide-, who means 
to exhibit his productions upon the 
ſtage, than the genius of the peo- 
ple before whom they are ta be re- 
preſented; different countries have 
their different manners, and on this 
Rmple account, it is utterly impoſ- 
fible ever to eſtabliſh an univerſal 
criterion for dramatic excellence in 
writing. The cold declamations, 
for inſtance, which ſuit the taſte of 


a French audience, would make 
an Engliſhman yawn at Drury-lane 


houſe; and on the other hand, that 
force of fable, that ſtrength of plot, 
and variety of buſineſs which 1s re- 


quiſite to entertain an Engliſh ſpec- 


tator, would be deemed imperti- 
nent or pantomimical, barbarous 
or unnatural, according as the 
piece happened to be comic or diſ- 
treſsful, by the refining criticiſm 
of a Pariſian theatre. 

It 1s whimfical enough to hear 
our modern critics recommending 
the antients to our 1mitation, as 
the great fathers of the drama, 
when they themſelves acknowledge, 
that even the beſt tragedy of So- 
phocles would be baniſhed indig- 
nantly from our ſtage ; not be- 
cauſe it would want either the fire 


of exalted genius, or the ſpirit of 


animated poctry, but becauſe it 


would want that redundancy of 
buſineſs, that complication of in- 


cident, which alone can keep a 
Britiſh audience from manifeſting 
2 public diſapprobation. A fine 
poem may be a very bad play; 
2 fine play may be a very bad poem. 
Addons Cato is the former 
the verſification is poliſhed---the 


ſentiments elevated---the characters 
marked---the manners conſiſtent 
and the conduct critical. Vet 
with all theſe advantages, it lan- 
guiſhes moſt miſerably in the ex- 
hibition.--- All our reverence for the 
author is neceſſary to reſtrain our 


_ diſpuſt, and had not the political 


circumſtances attending its original 
appearance, fortunateiy rendered 
it a favourite no leſs with the 


tories than the whigs, we are con- 


fident it could never have ſurvived 
a ſecond repreſentation. 

Yet even admitting that Sopho- 
cles, and the various celebrated 
tragic writers of antiquity, abound- 


ed as much in incident, as they 


are notoriouſly deficient in that 
neceſſary article, there is one cir- 
cumſtance which would render 
them not only diſagreeable, but 
ridiculous on our ſtage; the claſ- 


ſical reader muſt ſee we allude to 
the choruſſes of theſs poets, which 


are always offenſive to common 
ſenſe, and conſtantly deſtroying 


every idea of probability. About 


ten years ago a ſenſible ſatirical 
piece, entitled the Wiſhes ; or, 
Harlequin's mouth opened, was 
performed in the ſummer ſeaſon at 
Drury-lane theatre, under the di- 


rection of Mr. Murphy and Mr. 
Foote.— The author of this in- 


genious performance introduced an 
epiſode, which illuſtrates the pre- 
ſent obſervation relative to the 


Greek chorus very happily. The 


epiſode conſiſted of a mock Tra- 
gedy, which was called Gunpow- 
der Treaſon, and of which the 
ſuppoſed writer, Mr. Diſtreſs, made 
Guy Faux, naturally enough, the 
hero. When Guy comes to that 
paſſage where he purpoſes to blow 
up the parliament houſe, the cho- 
rus exhorts him to reject ſo barbar- 
ous an enterprize, and make pe” 

of 
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fall the arguments which are ob- Which are palpably unnatural, the 
viouſly applicable in ſuch a ſitua- beauties nevertheleſs muſt greatly 
tion. Guy however continues im- exceed the imperfections, to obtain | 
moveably fixed, and prepares to fo conſiderable an indulgence at our 
execute his horrid reſolution : On hands. OREN N 
which one of the ſpectators en- . po ho 
quires, why the chorus does not e | 
immediately ſend for a conſtable, The MisTAKE. An Anecdote of the 


and carry the villain before a Juſ- 
tice of Peace. Mr. Diſtreſs an- 
ſwers ſomething to this effect, 
„ Poh, poh, that would be natu- 
ral, and the chorus 1s never to 
diſcover a ſecret.” 

When we ſee therefore, that the 
greateſt of the Grecian poets are ſo 
generally deſtitute of buſineſs, as 
to be moſtly dramatic converſations, 
and when we ſee the chorus, the 
vehicle, through which the argu- 
mentative part of their plays 1s 
chiefly conveyed, is thus ridicu- 
louſly fabricated, why are they 
eternally held up to us as objects 
of imitation? Are we to imitate 
what we know will be diſapproved, 
or to copy an abſurdity upon the 


late King of Pruſſia. 


HE late King of Pruſſia uſed. 

to dreſs in ſo plain a man- 

ner, that, when he travelled about 
his ſtates, ſuch of his ſubjeRs as 
did not know him, treated him 
with no other reſpect than they 
would an ordinary man. Once, as 
he was riding about Berlin, with- - 
. out: attendants, and very plainly 
clad, he perceived a young woman - 
_ digging in the fields, of a gigantio 
ſtature, being near ſeven feet high. 
It is well known that the King had 
a particular. predilection for tall 

men, and as his greateſt paſſion lay 
that way, he ſpared no expence to 
procure them from all parts of Eu- 
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authority of Sophocles or Euri- 
pides? Are we to croud our ſtage 
with choruſſes, when the chief per- 
ſon in the drama, 1s perhaps talk- 
ing in a ſoliloquy of ſomething 
wholly 1mproper for a ſecond ear? 
Or to tell a number of humane peo- 
ple our deſign to commit a murder 
without eyer ſuffering their huma- 
nity to operate agreeably to the 
llictates of juſtice? In fact, highly 
as the Greek ſtage may at preſent 
be admired by the affectation of 
criticiſm, our own is upon a much. 
better eſtabliſiment.—=It is not go- 
yerned by the laws of compoſition, 
but by the principles of common 
ſenſe. —— Whatever is repugnant 
to nature, is with us immediately 
condemned, and though we tolerate 
pany ſcenes in favoprite pieces, 


» 


— 


rope, for forming, as he did, his 
regiment of giants and grenadiers 
out of them. At ſight of this tall 


of the kind muſt produce very large 
children. He diſmounted, and, 
coming up to the peaſant, entered 
into converſation with her, and 
was overjoyed to hear that ſhe was 
but nineteen years old, ſtill a virgin, 


and that her father was a ſhoe- 
maker. Hereupon he ſat down and 


wrote the following note to the Co- 
lonel of his guards: 

© You are to marry the bearer of 
this note with the talleſt of my 


grenadiers. 


muſt be reſponjable to me for the 


execution of this order. I'is ab- 


ſolute; 


womaa, he imagined that a couple 


Take care that the 
ceremony be performed immedi- 


ately, and in your preſence. Vou 
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folute ; and the leaſt delay will make 
you criminal in my ſight.? 
The King gave this letter to the 


np woman, without informing 
ter of its contents, and ordered her 


to deliver it punctually according to 
the directions, and not to fail, as 
it was on an affair of great conſe- 
quence ; he afterwards made her a 
handſome preſent, and continued 


The young woman, who had 


not the leaſt imagination that it 


was the King that ſpoke to her, 
believing it was indifferent whe- 
ther the letter was delivered by ano- 
ther, ſo it came ſafe to hand, made 


a bargain with an old woman, whom 
| the charged with the commiſſion, 


laying an expreſs injunction on her 
to ſay that f 
of ſuch a 


old woman faithfully executed her 


meſſage. The Colonel, ſurpriſed 
at the contents of the letter, could 
not reconcile them with the age 


and figure of the bearer ; yet, the 


e had it from a man 
garb and = The 


order being peremptory, he thought 
he could not without danger recede 
from obeying, and fancied that his 
maſter wanted to puniſh the ſoldier 
for ſome miſdemeanor by matching 
him in ſo diſagreeable a manner. 
In ſhort, the marriage was cele- 
brated before him to the great re- 
gret of the grenadier, whilf the 
old woman, exulting with joy, 
aſſumed an air of the Jigheſ ſatis. 
faction. 
Some time after the King, on 
his return to Berlin, was eager to 
ſee the couple he had ordered to be 
married. When preſented to him, 
he fell into a very deſperate paſſion. 
The Colonel in vain endeavoured 


to juſtify himſelf, and the King 


was implacable till the old woman 
confeſſed the truth, finiſhing her 
tale by raiſing her eyes to heaven, 
and thanking providence for con- 
ferring on her a benefit the more 
ſignal and acceptable to her as un- 
expected. 5 
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POET R Y. 


Extract from the Loves of Mepta and Jaso . A Poem in three Books. 


Tranſlated from the Greek of Apollonius Rhodius's Argonautics, by the 
Rev, J. Ekins, M. A. ED x 


Ean-while Medea, fix'd in thought, reſign'd 
To one lov'd object all her tender mind. 
Vain were the virgin's ſports, the dance, the ſong, 
Tho? often varied, yet delights not long. 
Heartleſs ſhe ceas'd, and o'er the diſtant plain 
Her eyes, diverted from her virgin train, ey 
With cheek inclin'd ſhe caſts, 1 N with fear, 5 8 


If but the ſound of paſſing winds ſhe hear, 

Or tread of footſteps ok her trembling ear. 

Soon to her wiſh the youth his preſence gave, 
As, high exulting from the ocean's wave, | 
Bright * Sirius beams in beauty's radiant blaze, 

But ſheds deſtruction from his baneful rays ; 

The youth thus lovely to the fight appears, 

And fair, like his, but fatal aſpe& wears. 

The virgin's heart ſtraight ſinks within her breaſt, 

Warm glows her cheek, dim clouds her eyes inveſt: 

No pow'r to move her liſtleſs knees ſhe found, 

And her fix'd feet ſtood rooted to the ground. 

Now face to face (withdrawn the virgin band) 

The princely pair in awful filence ſtand ; 

Like two tall oaks, or firs, that neighb'ring grow, 

When all is calm, upon the mountain's brow _ 
Peaceful they reſt; but when the winds ariſe, 

Their mingled craſh aſcends the diſtant fkies : 

So theſe—but ſoon ſhall riſing paſſions move 

Their ſouls, excited by the breath of love. 
The maid he view'd with heav'n-ſent pangs oppreſt, 

And the mild purport of his ſoul addreſt. 
„Why, as alone thou ſee'ſt me, gentle maid, 

(Nor vain am I) to me this reverence paid? 


The dog - ſtar. 
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J am not, as the race of boaſters are, . 
ec Nor ſuch the title that in Greece I bear. 


* Far be thine awe, O virgins, and require 


Of me, or utter all thy ſoul's deſire; 

« And fince, with friendly purpoſe, we are met, 
Where guilt ne'er enters, in this hallow'd ſeat, .” 
« Free. be thy queſtions, free thine anſwers give, 
« With ſoothing words, ah ! ſeek not to deceive ; 
«© Regard the promiſe to thy ſiſter made, 

4 And lend, O lend thine herbs? ſalubrious aid! 

«© Lo! I implore thee, by thy parent's love, 

«© By awful Hecat, by protecting Jove, 

*© Who takes the gueſt and ſuppliant to his care! 

«© To thee as gueſt and ſupplant I repair. 

«© Thou only in the conflict, if in vain 

e Thine aid I ſeek not, can'ſt my life ſuſtain; 

4 Such fair return as thoſe that diſtant live 


Can beſt repay, and fits thee to receive; 


** Such; virgin, ſhall be thine : immortal fame 
© Shall grace with tributary praiſe thy name. 


Our bark its warlike heroes ſhall reſtore, 
Thy deeds reſounding, to their natal ſhore : 


Their wives and parents that expecting ſtand, 


And mourn their abſence on the Grecian firand; 
“Grateful to thee ſhall bid their bleſſings flow, 


«© By thee redeem'd from fate's inipending blow: 
«© Nor erſt in vain implor'd a virgin's aid 
Great Theſeus, reſcu'd by the Cretan Maid, 
Daughter of Minos, by Paſiphae borne, . 
«© Paſiphae's Sire the god that gilds the morn z) 
* With him, as Minos ſoon his wrath forbore, 
She mounts the bark, and leaves her native ſhore 2? 
«© Now, by the gods belov'd, her ſparkling rays, 
«© A ftarry crown; 'midſt heavenly meteors blaze. 
Nor leſs on thee ſhall heav'n's high favour wait, 
That guard'ſt an hoſt of heroes from their fate: 
5 And well thy gentle manners may be ſeen | 
In t the mild graces of thine outward mien.“ 
Thus as in bunds of ſweet applauſe he ſaid, 
A lovely ſmile her glowing cheeks b'erſpread : 
Her downcaſt look: beſpeaks the love of praiſe 


That round her melting heart in ſecret plays. 
And as at length ſhe reats:her glancing eyes; 
Her tongue the dictates of her heart denies ; 


She knew not yet, tho? lab'ring oft to ſpeak; 


How firſt the painful filence ſhe ſhould break; 


ut wiſh'd at once, her thoughts ſo cloſely preſt, 


Jo utter all that raſh'd upon her breaſt. 


1 Straight 


at 
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Straight from her zone with bounteous hand ſhe gives 5 


The proffer'd herb, which joyful he receives: 
The maid as freely had her life beſtow'd, 
Such charms in Jaſon's radiant beauties glow'd, 
Effulgent grace o' erpow'rs her dazzled fight, 
And her ſoul melts in dreams of ſoft delight: 
Thus on the blowing roſe diſſolves away 


The dew-drop, warm'd by Phœbus' orient ray. 


Now on the ground abaſh'd they look, and now 
With ſmiles that beam'd beneath their joyful brow, 
From each to each the mutual glances ran; 

With fault'ring voice at length the maid began. 

Learn how to thee I grant the promis'd aid, 
While ſtrict obſervance to my counſel's paid. 
Soon as my fire the ſerpent's teeth ſhall yield, 

«© And bids thee ſow them in the martial field, 
In equal parts the midnight hour divide, 

* Thy limbs firſt bath'd beneath the living tide, 
Then all alone, array'd in black attire, 

<« Sink a round foſs, there light the ſacred fire; 
A female lamb th? appointed victim ſlay, 
Entire its carcaſe on the altar lay. 


*« With ſoothing pray'rs dread Hecat's name implore, 


«© And fragrant honey from thy goblet pour. 
The goddeſs ſtraight propitiate, and retire . 
«© With awful rev'rence from the lighted pyre; 
«© Nor at the tread of footſteps, nor the cry 
Of howling dogs, revert thy daring eye; 
For ſo the potent charm ſhoud'ſt thou defeat, 
«© Nor back with honour to thy train retreat. 


Next morn diſtilling o'er each poliſh'd joint 


* 'Fhis magic unguent, all thy limbs anovint : 

«© Endued by this with more than manly force 
The gods thou'lt equal in thy daring courſe. 
In this alike thy ſpear, thy ſword, and ſhield 
« Be dipt, to guard thee in the martial field: 


Nor earth-born hoſts ſhall pierce thy deathleſs frame, 
Nor bulls whoſe noftrils glow with living lame. _ 


„Such for the day, nor more, my ſpells retain 
rc Their force, do thou thine arduous taſk ſuſtain. ' 


„Take thou this further counſel, when thine hand 
* Hath yok'd the bulls, and plough'd the ſtubborn land, 


When, as are ſown the Serpent's teeth, the field 


Its deſtin'd crop a giant hoſt ſhall yield, ; 


Like famiſh'd dogs contending o'er their prey, 


* Caſt *'midft their ranks a pond”rous ſtone, and they, C 8 


„Shall each with mutual wounds his comrade lay ; 


Then 
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«© Then ruſh impetuous on th' expiring foes, 

% And the dire ſcene with final ſlaughter cloſe. 

«© Succeſs thus crowns thine arms; the golden fleece 

«© Shall far from“ a be convey'd to 1 3 

«© Thou too at will far diſtant may'ſt retire, | 

«© Far——far from hence-—-1f ſuch thy ſoul's deſire.” 

- She ſaid; nor from the 1 rears, 
While down her cheeks faſt flow the trickling tears: 

Diſtruſt and fear her anxious boſom move, 

Leſt far from her o'er diſtant ſeas he rove; 

Then, as all ſenſe of ſhame before her fled, 

His hand ſhe took, and ſorrowing thus ſhe ſaid. 

O think, alas! (if, ſtranger, it is true 

«© That thou muſt needs thine homeward courſe purſue) 

« Think of Medea's name! as thine by me 

« Shall e'er remember'd, ever honour'd be. 

% Say, what's thy country nam'd ? O freely tell, 
„Where oe'r the boundleſs ocean do'ſt thou dwell ?: - 
* Lies near Orchomenus thy native foil ? 

«© Or nearer bord'ring on th' #zan' Iſle? _ 

«© Say too, what nymph ſo high renown'd is ſhe, 

«© Sprung from my ſire's own. blood, + Paſiphae?“ 

She ceas'd ; the youth, upon whoſe melting ſoul 

Love through the virgin's tender ſorrows ſtole, 
Straight anſwering cries, ©* Nor ever ſhall depart 

«© By night, or day, your image from my heart, 

If, by your aid preſerv'd, to Greece I fly, 

«© Nor heavier taſk Zeta ſhall ſupply. 

«© But if my far-fam'd country you would know, 

Free from my tongue the grateful tale ſhall flow. 
„A land there is by lofty mountains crown'd, 

«< Where fruitful paſtures, and rich herds abound. 

% Prometheus, of Iapetus the ſon, 5 

«© Gave birth there to renown'd Deucalion, 

«© Who firſt of cities the foundation laid, 

4 Built ſhrines, and men by laws of empire ſway'd. 

«© This land, no leſs for many a city fam'd 

«© Than our Iolchos, is Hæmonia nam'd. 

«© But why my birth-place ſhould I vainly. tell? 

«© Or on the praiſe of Ariadne dwell ? 

4 For ſuch the virgin's name that you require, 

Who boaſts the Lingly Minos for her fire : 

«© Oh! from your fire ſuch favour might we have, 

«© As Minos her to much-lov'd Theſeus gave!” 


„The metropolis of the Colchians, ſurrounded by the river Phaſis : the 

place where the golden fleece was kept in a wood ſacred to Mars. | 
Daug hter of the Sun. * 3 

— | 5 Thus 
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Thus with ſoft words he ſooth'd the virgin's ear, 
Deep ſinks her heart beneath its load of care. 
„ Haply in Greece (returns the plaintive maid) 
«© To plighted faith due reverence is paid: 
«© But from eta Minos differs far, 
Nor I with Ariadne may compare. > 
— Name then the bonds of ſocial faith no more, 
*© But back returning to thy natal ſhore, 
„ Still—for 'tis all I aſ&—remember me 
«© As, in my Sire's deſpite, my ſoul ſhall dwell on thee. 
«© Fame, or ſome bird, ſwift meſſenger of air, 
5e If thou art falſe, ſhall ſtraight the tidings bear: 
Then on the tempeſt's wing, o'er boundleſs ſea 
« I'd fly, to charge thee with thy perfidy ! 
«© Oh! that I then before thy face could ſtand, 
«© And fay—Thou ow'ſt thy ſafety to my hand!“ 
Freſh flow'd the tears, as thus Medea ſaid, 
The quick reply with gen'rous warmth he made; 
Hence, honour'd nymph, thy meſſenger of air, 
Far fly thy tempeſt, far thy groundleſs fear! 
5 But if to fair Achaia thou wilt go, 
On thee all rev'rence ſhall our ſtate beſtow, 
Thou, as a goddeſs, ſhalt the vows engage 
Alike of ev'ry ſex, and ev'ry age, 2 
When to their longing arms reſtor'd they ſee 
Their friends, ſons, huſbands,—all reſtor'd by thee. 
Then ſhould'ſt thou deign my bridal bed to grace, ü 
Our mutual love death only ſhall eraſe.” | 
His words her boſom melt ; but to her eyes 
In horror ſtill the dreary proſpeRs riſe. „ 
Nor long the virgin ſhall her fate withſtand, 7 
Ere ſhe for Greece, (fo Juno had ordain'd) : 
The * ſcourge of Pelias, quits her native land. 
Meanwhile behind, to wait th' event, remain 
In anxious filence, all the female train. | 
Th' appointed hour now calls the maid away, 
Nor ever thought ſhe of the fleeting day, 
(Such lively tranſports in her boſom glow, 
So fair his form, ſo ſweet his accents flow ;) 
When he, more cautious, —** Hence let us retire, 
* Ere the faint ſun's deſcending rays expire. 
Here may we meet again, while yet unſeen 
Of foreign eye love's interview we ſcreen,” 


* The cauſe given by Apollonius of Juno's enmity againſt Pelias, is her 
having been omitted by him in a general ſacrifice to the gods. She favours 
the expedition of the Argonauts, in order to make Medea the inſtrument of 

her revenge. | 
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Extracis from the Minſtrel z or, The Progreſs of Genius; a Poem lately 
| | Es 7 | Ds 
H! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The ſteep where fame's proud temple ſhines afar! 
Ah! who can tell how many a ſoul ſublime 
Hath felt the influence of malignant ſtar, 
And waged with fortune an eternal war! 
Check'd by the ſcoff of pride, by envy's frown, 
And poverty's unconquerable bar, | 
In life's low vale remote hath pined alone, 
Then dropt into the grave, unpitied and unknown! 


And yet, the languor of inglorious days 
Not equally oppreſſive is to all. 
im, who ne'er liſten'd to the voice of praiſe, 

The ſilence-of neglect can ne'er appal. 

There are; who, deaf to mad ambition's call, 
Would ſhrink to hear th* obſtreperous trump of fame; 
Supremely bleſt, if to their portion fall 

Health, competence, and peace. Nor higher aim 

Had he, whoſe ſimple tale theſe artleſs lines proclaim. 


This ſapient age diſclaims all claſſic lore 
Elſe I ſhould here in cunning phraſe diſplay, 
How forth the Minftrel fared in days of yore, 

Right glad of heart, though homely in array; 

His waving locks:and beard all hoary grey ; 

And, from his bending ſhoulder, decent hung 

His harp, the fole companion of his way, 
Which to the whiſtling wind reſponſive rung: 

And ever as he went ſome merry lay he ſung. 


Life's ſlender ſuſtenance his only meed ; 
"Twas all he hoped, and all his heart defired, 
And ſuch Dan Homer was, if right I read, 
Though with the gifts of ev'ry muſe inſpired. 
O when ſhall modern bard like him be fired! 
Give me but leiſure to attend his lays, 
I care not, though my rhymes be ne'er admired. 
For ſweeter joy his matchleſs train ſhall raiſe 
Than courts or kings can yield, with penſions, poſts, and praife, 


FI 5 . * So 3 
Though richeſt hues the peacock's plumes adorn, 

Vet horror ſcreams from his diſcordant throat. 
Riſe, ſons of harmony, and hail the morn, 
While warbling larks on ruſſet pinions float; 


Or 
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Or ſeek at noon the woodland ſcene remote, 
Where the grey linnets carol from the hill. 
O let them ne'er, with artificial note, 
To pleaſe a tyrant, ſtrain the little bill, 
But ſing what heaven inſpires, and wander where they vil. 


Liberal, not laviſh, is kind nature's hand; 

Nor was perfection "made for man below. 

Yet all her ſchemes with niceſt art are plann'd, 

Good counteracting ill, and gladneſs wo, 

With gold and gems if Chilian mountains glow, 

If bleak and barren Scotia's hills ariſe ; 

There plague and poiſon, luſt and rapine grow; 

Here peaceful are the vales, and pure the ſkies, 
And freedom fires the ſoul, and ſparkles in the eyes. 


Then grieve not, thou to whom th' indulgent muſe 
Vouchſafes a portion of celeſtial fire; 

Nor blame the partial fates, if they refuſe 

Th' imperial banquet, and the rich attire. 
Know thine own worth, and reverence the lyre, 
Wilt thou debaſe the heart which God refined? 
No; let thy heaven-taught ſoul to NN aſpire, 
To fancy, freedom, harmony, reſign 


Ambition's groveling crew for ever | « os behind, 


Canſt thou forego the pure ethereal ſoul- 
In each fine ſenſe ſo exquiſitely keen, 

On the dull conch of luxury to loll, 

Stung with diſeaſe, and ſtu upd with ſpleen ; 
Fain to implore the aid of flattery's ſcreen, | 
Even from thyſelf thy ge heart to hide, 
(The manſion then no more of joy ſerene) 
Where fear, diſtruſt, malevolence, abide, 

And impotent deſire, and diſappointed pride? 


O how canſt thou renounce the boundleſs ſtore 
Of charms which nature to her votary yields! 
The warbling woodland, the reſounding ſhore, 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields; 
All that the genial ray of morni ng gilds, 
And all that echoes to the ſong of even, 
All that the mountain's ſheltering boſom mields, 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven, | 
O how canſt thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven ! 


Theſe charms ſhall work thy ſoul's eternal health, 
And love, and gentleneſs, and joy, impart. 
But theſe thou muſt renounce, if luſt of wealth 
E'er win its way to thy 2 heart; 
| 2 
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For, ah! it poiſons like a ſcorpion's dart; 
Prompting t' ungenerous wiſh, the ſelfiſh ſcheme, 
The ſtern reſolve unmoved by pity's ſmart, 
The troublous day, and long diftreſsful dream. — 


Return, my rambling muſe, reſume thy purpoſed theme. 


The wight, whoſe tale theſe artleſs lines unfold, 
Was all the offspring of this ſimple pair. 

His birth no oracle or ſeer foretold : 

No prodigy appear'd in earth or air, 

Nor aught that might a ſtrange event declare. 

Vou gueſs each circumſtance of Edwin's birth; 

The parent's tranſport, and the parent's care; 

The goſſip's pray'r for wealth, and wit, and worth; 


And one long ſummer- day of indolence and mirth. 


And yet poor Edwin was no vulgar boy; 

Deep thought oft ſeem'd to fix his infant eye. 
Dainties he heeded not, nor gaude, nor toy, 
Save one ſhort pipe of rudeſt minſtrelſy. 
Silent when glad; affectionate, though ſhy: 
And now his look was moſt demurely ſad, 

And now he laugh'd aloud, yet none knew why. 
The neighbours ſtared and ſigh'd, yet bleſs'd the lad: | 

Some deem'd him wondrous wiſe, and ſome believed him mad. 


But why ſhould I his childiſh feats diſplay ? 
Concourſe, and noiſe, and toil, he ever fled; 
Nor cared to mingle in the clamorous fray 

Of ſquabbling imps; but to the foreſt ſped, 

Or roam'd at large the lonely mountain's head; 
Or, where the maze of ſome bewilder'd ftream 
To deep untrodden groves his footſteps led, 
There would he wander wild, till Phebus? beam, 


Shot from the weſtern cliff, releaſed the weary team, 


TH' exploit of ſtrength, dexterity, or ſpeed, 

To him nor vanity nor joy could bring. : 
His heart, from cruel ſport eſtranged, would bleed 
To work the woe of any living thing, _ 
By trap, or net; by arrow, or by ſling: 

Theſe he deteſted, thoſe he ſcorn'd to wield ; 

He wiſh'd to be the guardian, not the king, 
Tyrant far leſs, or traitor of the field. 

And ſure the ſylvan reign unbloody joy might yield. 


Lo! where the ſtripling, wrapt in wonder, roves 

Beneath the precipice o'erhung with pine; 

And ſees, on high, amidſt th' encircling groves, 

From cliff to cliff the foaming torrents ſhine : _— 
ile 
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While waters, woods, and winds, in concert Join, 
And echo ſwells the chorus to the ſkies. 

Would Edwin this majeſtic ſcene reſign 
For aught the huntſman's puny craft ſupplies ? 
Ah! no os better knows great nature's charms to prize, - 


And oft he traced the uplands, to ſurvey, 

When o'er the ſky advanced the kindling dawn, 
The crimſon cloud, blue main, and mountain grey, 
And lake, dim-gleaming on the ſmoky lawn; 

Far to the weſt the long long vale withdrawn, 
Where twilight loves to linger for a while; 

And now he faintly kens the bounding fawn, 

And villager abroad at early toil. 


But, lo! the ſun appears! and heaven, earth, ocean, ſmile. 


And oft the craggy cliff he loved to climb, 
When All in miſt the world below was loſt. 
What dreadful pleaſure ! there to ſtand ſublime, 
Like ſhipwreck'd mariner on deſert coaſt, _ 
And view th' enormous waſte of vapour, toſt 
In billows, lengthening to th' horizon round, 
Now ſcoop'd in gulfs, with mountains now emboſs'd ! 
And hear the voice of mirth and ſong rebound, 
Flocks, herds, and waterfalls, along the hoar profound ! 


In truth he was a ſtrange and wayward wight, 
Fond of each gentle, and each dreadful ſcene. 
In darkneſs, and in ſtorm, he found delight : 
Nor leſs, than when on ocean-wave ſerene 
The ſouthern ſun diffus'd his dazzling ſhene. 
Even ſad viciſſitude amuſed his ſoul : 
And if a ſigh would ſometimes intervene, 
And down his cheek a tear of pity roll, 
A ſigh, a tear, ſo ſweet, he wiſh'd not to control. 
When the long-ſounding curfew from afar 
Loaded with loud lament the lonely gale, 
Young Edwin, lighted by the ev'ning ſtar, 
Lingering and liſtening, wander'd down the vale, 
There would he dream of graves, and corſes pale; 
And ghoſts, that to the charnel-dungeon throng, - 
And drag a length of clanking chain, and wail, 
Till filenced by the owl's terrific ſong, 1 
Or blaſt that ſhrieks by fits the ſhuddering iſles along. 


Or, when the ſetting moon, in crimſon dyed, 
Hung o'er the dark and melancholy deep, 
To haunted ſtream, remote from man, he hied, 
Where fays of yore their — wont to keep; 
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And there let fancy roam at large, till ſleep 
A viſion brought to his intranced + 7 | 
And firſt, a wildly-murmuring win 15 creep 
Shrill to his ringing ear; then tapers bright, 
With inſtantaneous g 


Anon in view a portal's blazon'd arch | 
Aroſe; the trumpet bids the valves unfold ; 

And forth an hoſt of little warriors march, 
Graſping the diamond lance, and targe of gold. 
Their look was gentle, their demeanour bold, 
And green Sei bile, and green their ſilk attire; 
And here and there, right venerably old, 

The long-robed minſtrels wake the warbling wire, 


And ſome with mellow breath the martial pipe inſpire. 


With merriment, and ſong, and timbrels clear, 

A troop of dames from myrtle bowers advance ; 
The little warriors doff the targe and ſpear, 
And loud enlivening ſtrains provoke the dance. 
They meet, they dart away, they wheel aſkance; 
To right, to left, they thrid the flying maze ; 

Now bound aloft with vigorous ſpring, then glance 
Rapid along: with many-colour'd rays | 


Of tapers, gems, and gold, the echoing foreſts blaze, 


The dream is fled. Proud harbinger of day, 
Who ſcaredſt the viſion with thy clarion ſhrill, 
Fell chanticleer! who oft haſt reft away _ 
My fancied good, and brought ſubſtantial ill! 
O to thy curſed ſcream, diſcordant ſtill, 
Let harmony aye ſhut her gentle ear: 
'Thy boaſtful myrth let jealous rivals ſpill, 

| Inſult thy creſt, and gloſſy pinions tear, 

And ever in thy dreams the ruthleſs fox appear. 


Forbear, my muſe. Let love attune thy line. 
Revoke the ſpell. Thine Edwin frets not ſo. 
For how ſhould he at wicked chance repine, 
Who feels from every change amuſement flow ? 

Even now his eyes with ſmiles of rapture glow, 

As on he wanders through the ſcenes of morn, 
Where the freſh flowers in living luſtre blow, 
Where thouſand pearls the dewy lawns adorn, 

A thoufand notes of joy in every rats are born. 


But who the melodies of morn can tell ? 

The wild brook babbling down the mountain-ſide ; 
The lowing herd; the ſheepfold's ſimple bell; 
The pipe of early ſhepherd dim deſcried | 
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In the lone valley; echoing far and wide 
The clamorous horn along the cliffs above; 
The hollow murmur of the ocean-tide ; 
The hum of bees, and linnet's lay of love, 
And the full choir that wakes the univerſal grove. 


The cottage-curs at early pilgrim bark ; 
Crown'd with her pail the tripping milkmaid ſings; 
The whiſtling ploughman ſtalks a-field ; and, hark! 
Down the rough ſlope the ponderous waggon rings ; 
Through ruſtling corn the hare aſtoniſh'd ſprings ; 
Slow tolls the village-clock the drowſy hour; 
The partridge burſts away on whirring wings; 
Deep mourns the turtle in ſequeſter'd bower, 
And ſhrill lark carols clear from her aereal tour. 
O nature, how in every charm ſupreme ! 
Whoſe votaries feaſt on raptures ever new! 
O for the voice and fire of ſeraphim, 
To ling thy glories with devotion due! 
Bleft be the ; I ſcap'd the wrangling crew, 
From Pyrrho's maze, and Epicurus' ſty; 
And held high converſe with the godlike few, 
Who to th' enraptured heart, and ear, and eye, 
Teach beauty, virtue, truth, and love, and melody, 
Hence! ye, who ſnare and ſtupefy the mind, 
Sophiſts, of beauty, virtue, joy, the bane ! 
Greedy and fell, though impotent and blind, 
Who ſpread your filthy nets in truth's fair fane, 
And ever ply your venom'd fangs amain! _ 
Hence to dark error's den, whoſe rankling ſlime 
Firſt gave you form! hence! leſt the muſe ſhould deign, 
(Though loth on theme ſo mean to waſte a rhyme), 
With vengeance to pnrſue your ſacrilegious crime. 


But hail, ye mighty maſters of the lay, 
Nature's true ſons, the friends of man and truth ! 
Whoſe ſong, ſublimely ſweet, ſerenely gay, _ 
Amuſed my childhood, and inform'd my youth. 

O let your ſpirit ſtill my boſom ſooth, _ 

| Inſpire my dreams, and my wild wanderings guide. 
Your voice each rugged path of life can ſmooth ; 

For well I know, where-ever ye reſide, | 

There harmony, and peace, and innocence, abide. 


Specimen of a Tranſlation of the Luſiad of Camoens; by Mr. Mickle, 


OW proſp'rous gales the bending canvas ſwell'd ; 
N From theſe rude ſhores our fearleſs courſe we held: 
Beneath the gliſt'ning wave the god of day 
Had now five times withdrawn the parting ray, 
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When Oer the prow a ſudden darkneſs ſpread, 
And ſlowly floating o'er the maſt's tall head 
A black cloud hover'd: nor appear'd from far 


The moon's pale glimpſe, nor faintly twinkling tar ; 


So _ a gloom the louring vapour caſt, 


Transfixt with awe the braveſt ſtood aghaſt. 


Meanwhile a hollow burſting roar reſounds 
As when hoarſe ſurges laſh their rocky mounds ; 
Nor had the black'ning wave nor frowning heav'n 
The wonted ſigns of gath'ring tempeſt giv'n. 
Amaz'd we ftood—O Thou, our fortune's guide, 
Avert this omen, mighty God, —I cry'd; 
Or through forbidden climes advent'rous ſtray'd, 
Have we the ſecrets of the deep ſurvey'd, 
Which theſe wide ſolitudes of ſeas and ſky 
Were doom'd to hide from man's unhallow'd eye? 
Whate'er, alas! the prodigy may be, 
It threatens more than ſtorms or raging ſea. 

I ſpoke, when riſing through the darken'd air, 
Appall'd we ſaw an hideous phantom glare, 
High and enormous o'er the flood he tower'd, 


And thwart our way with ſullen aſpect lour'd. 
His haggard beard flow'd quiy'ring on the wind, 


Revenge and horror in his mien combin'd ; 5 


His clouded front, by with'ring lightnings ſcar'd, 


The inward anguiſh of his ſoul declar'd. 

His eyeballs, glowing from their duſky caves, 
Shot livid fires : far echoing o'er the waves 
His voice reſounded, as the cavern'd ſhore 


With hollow groan repeats the tempeſt's roar. 


Cold gliding horrors thrill'd each hero's breaſt, 
Our briſtling hairs and tott'ring knees confeſt 
Wild dread, the while with viſage ghaſtly wan, 


His black lips N thus the fiend began: 
t 


O you, the boldeſt of the nations, fir'd 

By daring pride, by luſt of fame inſpir'd, 
Who, ſcornful of the bow'rs of ſweet repoſe, 
Through theſe my waves advance your daring prows, 
Regardleſs of the length'ning wat'ry way, 
And all the ftorms that own my ſovereign ſway, 
Who mid ſurrounding rocks and ſhelves explore 
Where never hero brav'd my rage before ; 

Ye ſons of Luſus, who with eyes profane 

Have view'd the ſecrets of my awful reign, 

Have paſs'd the bounds which jealous nature drew 


JT veil her ſecret ſhrine from mortal view; 


Hear from my lips what direſul woes attend, 
And burſting ſoon ſhall o'er your race deſcend, 
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With ev'ry bounding keel that dares my rage 
Eternal war my rocks and ſtorms ſhall wage, 


The next proud fleet that through my drear domain, 


With daring ſearch ſhall hoiſt the ſtreaming vane, 
That gallant navy by my whirlwinds toſt 

And raging ſeas ſhall periſh on my coaſt, 

Unleſs my heart's prophetic raptures fail, 

O Luſus! oft ſhalt thou thy children wail ; 

Each year thy ſhipwreck'd ſons ſhalt thou deplore, 
Each year thy ſheeted maſts ſhall ftrew my ſhore. 

With trophies plum'd behold an hero come: 
Ye whirling 3 prepare his yawning tomb. 
Tho' ſmiling fortune bleſt his youthful morn, 
Tho? glory's rays his laurel'd brows adorn, 

Full. oft tho' he beheld with ſparkling eye 

The Turkiſh moons in wild confuſion fly, 

While he, proud victor, thunder'd in the rear, 
All, all his mighty fame ſhall vaniſh here. 
Quiloa's ſons, and thine, Mombaze, ſhall ſee 
Their conqu'ror bend his laurel'd head to me; 
While proudly mingling with the tempeſt's ſound, 
Their ſhouts of joy from every cliff rebound. 

The howling blaſt, ye flumb'ring ſtorms prepare, 
A youthful lover and his beauteous fair, | 
Triumphant fail from India's ravag'd land; 

His evil angel leads him to my ftrand. 
Thro' the torn hulk the daſhing waves ſhall roar, 
And ſhatter'd wrecks ſhall blacken all my ſhore, 
Themſelves eſcap'd, deſpoil'd by ſavage hands, 
Shall naked wander o'er the burning Eads, 
Spar'd by the waves far deeper woes to bear. 
Woes ev'n by me een with a tear. 
Their infant race, the promis'd heirs of joy, 
Shall now no more an hundred hands employ; 
By cruel want, beneath the parents eye, 
In theſe wide waſtes their infant race ſhall die; 
Thro' dreary wilds where never pilgrim trod, 
Where caverns yawn and rocky n eee nod, 
The hapleſs lover and his bride ſhall ſtray, 
By night unſhelter'd, and forlorn by day. 
In vain the lover o'er the trackleſs plain | 
Shall dart his eyes, and cheer his ſpouſe in vain. 
Her tender limbs, and breaſt of mountain ſnow, 
Where ne'er before intruding blaſt might blow, 
Parch'd by the ſun, and ſhrivel'd by the cold 

Of dewy night, ſhall he, fond man, behold. 
Thus wand'ring wide, a thouſand ills o'erpaſt, 

In fond embraces they ſhall ſink at laſt; 
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While pitying tears their dying eyes o'erflow, 

And the laſt figh ſhall wail each other's woe. 
Some few ; the ſad com 4 of their fate, 

Shall yet ſurvive, protecte by my hate, 

On Tagus banks, the diſmal tale to tell 

How blaſted by my frown your heroes fell. 


ODE oo” the New Year, Jan. I. 1771. By William Whitehead. 


E/q; Poet Laure 


GAIN returns the circVing year, - 
Again the feſtal day, 
- Which uſhers in its br ight career, 
_ Demands the votive lay: 
Again the oft accuſtom'd muſe 
Her tributary taſk purſues, 
Strikes the preluding lyre again, 
And calls the harmonious band to animate her ftrain. 
Britain 1s the glowing theme ; - 
To Britain 0 be the ſong 
Whate'er the ſages lov'd to . + WR 
Licean ſhades among, 
(When raptur'd views their boſoms warm'd 
Of perfect ſtates by fancy form'd) 

United here ard realiz'd we ſee, | 
Thrones, independance, laws, and liberty ! 
'The triple cord, which binds them faſt, 

Like the golden chain of Jove 
Combining all below with all above, 
- Shall bid the ſacred union laſt. 
What tho? jars inteſtine riſe, 
And diſcord ſeems awhile to reign, 
Britain's ſons are brave, are wiſe, 
The ſtorm ſubſides, and they embrace again. 
The maſter ſprings, which rule the land, 
Guided by a ſkilful hand, 
Looſening now, and now retraining, 
a . Yielding- ſomething, ſomething gaining, 
Preſerve inviolate the public frame, 
As, tho? the ſeaſons change, the year is ſtill the ſame. 
O ſhould Britain's foes preſume, + | 
- Trufting ſome deluſive ſcene 
Of tranſient feuds that rage at home, 
And ſeem to ſhake the nice machine, 
Should they dare to lift the ſword, 
Or bid their hoſtile thunders roar, 
Soon their pride would mirth afford, 
And break like billows on her ſhore 


Soon 
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Soon would find her vengeance wake, 
Weep m blood the dire miſtake, 
And 'gainſt their wild attempts united ſee 
Thrones, independance, laws, and liberty! 


ErP1LOGUE 70 the Tragedy of ALMIDA 3 by Mr. GaRRIck. 
Spoken by Mrs. BAR rx. 


Female bard, far from her native land, 
A female ſhould protect lo! here J ſtand, 
To claim of chivalry the ancient rites, 
And throw my gauntlet at all critic knights! 
Nor only for our auth'reſs, am I come; 
I riſe a champion for the ſex at home | 
Will ſhield you, ladies, from the ſland'ring crew, ' 
And prove Greeks, Romans, all, muſt yield to you : 
I've read how women, many of condition, 
Did, ere ſome conqu'ror ſtorm'd a town, petition, 
Thac each might take a load upon her back— _ 
Out march'd the dames, but carry'd no ſtuft ſack, 
They bore their loving huſbands pick-a-pack 
The ſame domeſtic zeal has each fair ſhe, 
In full perfection at the Coterie; 
For don't they bargain when they quit their houſes, 
At pleaſure's call, to carry too their ſpouſes ? 
Whereas with you, ye fair ones, ſnall we ſee 
That Roman virtue —hoſpitality! _ 
The foreign artiſt can your ſmiles ſecure, 
If he be ſinger, fidler, or friſeur: | 
From our dull yawning ſcenes fatigu'd you go, 
And croud to Fantocint's puppet ſhew; - : 
Each on the foreign things with rapture ſtares ! | 
Sweet dears ! they're more like fleſh and blood than play'rs!“ 
As what we do; you modiſhly condemn, _ 
So now, turn'd wood and wire, we'll a& like them, 
Move hands and feet, nay, e'en our tongues a-new, 
Eh bien Monfieur ! comment wvous portez vous ? 
Once more I challenge all the critic knights, 

From city jokers, to the wits at White's; 
From daily ſcribblers, volunteers, or hacks, 
Up to thoſe more than mortals at Almack's! 
Should any fribble critics dare to dem, : 
Gad's cuſs—T'll throw a chicken glove at them: 
And if to ſhew their teeth, they ſtill will 5 
Let em come on—I draw my corking pin!* _ 


* Stands in a poſture of defence, 
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But ſhould our ſoldiers, failors, raiſe our fears, | 
They only can be conquer'd by“ your tears. 
Your ſmiles may ſoften, but your tears can melt 'em; 
The braveſt, boldeſt, mightieſt men have felt em. 
Ay, you may ſneer, ye wits ; your hearts are ſteel ; 


I ſpeak of mortals, who can fight, and feel! 
In peace or war, ye fair, truſt only thoſe, 


Who love the ſex, and always beat their foes : 
Will none accept my challenge ?—What diſgrace, 
To all the nibbling, ſcribbling, ſland'ring race, 
Who dare not meet a woman Bs to face! 

The auth'reſs and our ſex have gain'd their cauſe ! 


Complete their triumph, give em your applauſe. 


Toa young La Dv curling her Har. 


From the Latin of Dr. Lowr H. By the late 
W. Duxcomst, ; 


| N longer ſeek the needleſs aid 
Of ſtudious art, dear lovely maid ! 
Vainly from fide to fide forbear 
To ſhift thy glaſs, and braid each ſtraggling hair. 
As the gay Rowen which nature Yields by 
So various on the vernal fields, 
Delight the fancy more than thoſe 
The garden gives to view in equal rows; 
As the pure ſtream, whoſe mazy train 
The prattling pebbles check in vain, 
Gives native pleaſure, while it leads 
Its random waters ſwiftly through the meads ; 
As birds on boughs, in early ſpring, 
Their wood notes wild, near rivers fing ; 
Grateful their warbling ſtrains repeat, 
And ſooth the ear irregularly ſweet : 
So ſimple dreſs, and native grace, 
Will beſt become thy lovely face: 
For naked Cupid ſtill ſuſpects 
In artful ornaments conceal'd defects. 
Then ceaſe, with criſping tongs, to tare 
And torture thus thy flowing hair: 
O! ceaſe, with taſteleſs toil, to ſhed 
A cloud of ſcented duſt around thy head. 
Not Berenice's locks could boaſt | 
A grace like thine! among the hoſt 


* To the ladies in the boxes. 


Of 
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Of ſtars, though now transform'd they guide 
The doubtful ſailor through the nightly tide ; 
Nor Venus, when a form like thine 

She choſe, to veil her charms divine, 

And gave her treſſes unconfin'd, 

To wave and wanton in the balmy wind. 


A Tour ro Stockholm“. Tranſlated from the Latin 7 the celebrated 
M. Hur, Biſhop of Avranche; by J. Dux cou, M. A. from the 


Gontleman's Magazine. 


F ROM Caen + departing firſt at Dive, 
And next at Honfleur I arrive. 
III as I was, from jolting ſtones 
An ealy litter ſav'd my e ; 
But, as one horſe was founder'd, down 
_ Myſelf, ſteeds, litter, all were thrown. 
 'Thence, after dinner, in a bark 
We croſs'd to Havre, tho? *twas dark, 
Before we landed at the town | 
By your lov'd name, King t Francis, known, 
ere, while for fav'ring winds we wait, 
Time ſeems to hobble in his gait ; | 
And all the forts ſeen o' er and o'er 
Are medicines for the ſpleen no more. 
At length, ten days elaps'd, our fails 
We hoifted with auſpicious gales. | 
My comrades, as the veſſel heels, 
Are little better for their meals ; 
While I, half-famiſh'd, ev'ry hour 
Biſcuit and well-corn'd beef devour. - 
Meantime, when Calais was in view, 


Two F Engliſh frigates tow'rds us flew. 


* This journey was begun April 15, 1652. M. Bochart, a proteſtant mi- 
niſter at Caen, and one of the moſt learned men of the age, having been in- 
vited to Stockholm by Queen Chriſtina, he perſuaded M. Huet to accompany 


him. But being detained by illneſs, he could not reach Havre de Grace 


till after M. Bochart had ſet ſail. However, our author overtook him at 
Amſterdam. | | | 5 


7 The birth place of the author. 


Havre de Grace is called in Latin Franciſcopolis, from Francis, who 


fortified it, 


$ The republics of England and Holland were then on very bad terms, 
though hoſtilities wers not commenced between them till the month fol- 


lowing, | 
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With crowded canvaſs; at the ſight 
Ous captain in a wond'rous fright, 
(A Dutchman he) cry'd, ** arm, boys, arm, 
«© Stand to your guns, and ſound th' alarm!“ 
How mad, methought, was I, to run 
Such hazards, now too late to ſhun ! 
But ſtill, diſſembling my miſtruſt, 
My ſword I -brandiſh'd, black with ruſt. 
And now the Engliſh nearer came, 
And loudly hails us; © Whence, your name, 
© And whither bound ?? What truth inſpir'd 
He frankly told; they ſtrait retir'd. 
In four days, Zealand's coaſts appear, 
And a wiſh'd port we find at Veer. 
Thence, Middleburgh by land we gain : 
Next morn, once more we tempt the main, 
And ſoon with joy at Dort arrive, 
Whence Maeſe and Waal unite to drive 
With kindred ſtreams invading foes, 
And ev'ry bold attack oppoſe. 
At Rotterdam, with rev'rence due, 
Eraſmus my attention drew; ALON. 
Then * Delft, where thy proud tomb, Naſſau, 
Claims equal rev'rence, equal awe ! | 
At Leyden we repos'd that night; . 
And, with the next returning light, 
Receiv'd the welcome of a pair, 
Diſtinguiſh'd by Apollo's care; 
* Saumaiſe and + Heinfius, whom the nine 
Have bleſs'd with all their warmth divine! 
The public library ſurvey'd, . 
And anatomic hall, we ſtray'd 
Among the choice extotic trees, | 
And ſaw whate'er could ſtrangers pleaſe. 
At Haerlem, our next ſtage, juſt fame, 
For the firſt printing- preſs they claim, 


The brazen ſtatue of Eraſmus in the market place. | 


The mauſoleum of William I. Prince of Orange, the founder of the 
ſtate, and of its glory. | | 


This famous critic, commonly called Salmaſius, whom Milton, for his 
treatiſe againſt the parliament, &c. ſtyles a chattering pie, died at the Spa this 
year on his return anc Stockholm. Milton aſſerts, that Queen Chriſtina ſet. 
ſuch a value on his reply, that ſhe even received Salmaſius with contempt 3 
and adds, that ſome even accuſe him of haſtening that writer's, death by the 
t too great keenneſs of his ſting.” See his Defenſio pro Se. | 


. + Nicholas Heinfius, the ſon of Daniel. 
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And for the ſhips, f with ſaw-like prows, . 
Fatal to their Peluſian foes. 

To Amſterdam we haſte, and there 
With looks which heart- felt joy declare, 
Choice friends, our wiſh'd arrival greet; 
Bochart and & Voſſius there we meet, 

And (tho' unmentioned) numbers more, 
All bound to Sweden's diſtant ſhore. 
How pleaſant, when abroad we roam, 
To find the friends moſt lov'd at home? 

Next morn a courteous Jew invites 

To ſee his ſect's myſterious rites ? 

Our friend“ Manaſſeh led us in: 

But while his knife divides the ſkin, 
Stretch'd with ſolemnity divine, 

As circumciſion's laws enjoin, 

My foot with heedleſs touch profan'd 

The deſk whence Moſes 1s explain'd: 

All ſaw, all murmur'd; ſtruck with dread 
Of the dire knife, the culprit fled. 

To Utrecht then we take our way, 

And there to matchleſs + Schurman pay 

Our due reſpects, her ſex's pride; 
With admiration I deſcry'd 5 

'The virgin's works of every kind, 

The labours of her hands and mind. 

Departing thence, at night we meet 
With paltry lodgings at Elſpeet: 

Holm diſhes held our ruftic cheer, 
| Straw was our bedding, threſh'd this year. 

From thence next day to Zwoll we went, 
Where his long life good & Kempis ſpent, 
And ſtill his pious fame ſurvives, . . 

And in his grateful country lives. | 

At Hardenberg, which late at night 

We enter'd, of an ancient rite, 


J In the 122th century, when Damiettain Egypt, anciently Peluſium, was 
deſieged by the Chriſtians, | | 
$ Iſaac Voſſius, the ſon of Gerard. 


* 


* Rabbi Manaſſeh Ben Ifrael. See an account of this in the Huetiana, _ 


vol. xl. p. 169. | 


+ Anna Maria Schurman, a lady of extraordinary accompliſhments, bein 
miſtreſs of moſt of the oriental, learned, and modern languages, as well as of al 


branches of divinity, philoſophy, and the fine arts. She was, in ſhort, the 


Carter of her age. See her article in Bayle. 


$ The ſuppoſed author of the book de imitatione Chriſti. RE 
| ; We 
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| Juſt in the midſt a fire they light, 


Promiſcuous ſleep their goats, their kine, 


If ſuch, as old tradition runs 


Whoſe fleſh (the natives uſual meat) 


And then the hoſpitable board 


Of diſtant Bremen's tower-crown'd height. 
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We laughing heard, by which they uſe | 
Their annual magiſtrate to chuſe. 


Th' affembled fires, in order fit, 


Around a maple table fit, 


And on the board, in grim array, 


Their buſhy chins ſagacious lay : 

Juſt in the middle then they place 

The filthieſt of the inſect race; 

And him, whoſe ſavoury length of beard 

Is by the ſapient louſe preferr'd, 

His townſmen honour and revere, 

As Burgo-maſter for the year.* 
Now traverſing Weſtphalia's plains, 

We gaz'd with wonder at'the ſwains ; 

Than others by the head they're higher, 

As if old Anak were their fire. _ 

Here travellers in halls muſt lie, 

Spacious and tow'ring to the ſky : 


And all around it, ev'ry night, 


Their ſheep, and lambs, and filthy ſwine, 
The wife, the huſband, and the ſons: 


In Saturn's reign was human glee, 
The iron is the age for me. 

The fields are barren and unſown, 
And lowly ſhrub-like trees alone 

Are widely ſpread. o'er ev'ry mead, 
And ſwine in herds unnumber'd feed, 


They neither boil'd nor roaſted eat; 
But in the houſe-top, hung with care, 
Are harden'd by the ſmoke and air; 


With a whole hog at once is ftor'd. 
Our pace we quicken'd at the ſight 


And ſoon we reach'd that ancient town, 


Where, well-fatigu'd, I ſtrait laid down; 


Sunk in a ſoft well-feather'd bed, 


Another o'er my limbs was ſpread : 


Half - ſtifled with the 2 n 
Sweat from each pore profuſely flow'd, 


This ſtory is more proper for a poet than an hiſtorian, though there have 
been ſome who have gravely related it. It may, however, be conſidered as an 


apolo 


O 


gue to ridicule the ſlovenly manners of the people. Hardenberg is in the 


province of Overyſlel, 


And 
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And with th' enormous weight oppreſs'd, 

No ſleep that night my eye-lids bleſs'd. 

Next day more inauſpicious prov'd | 

To a black ſpaniel much belov'd ; | 
For while our car with rapid courſe 
Whirl'd on, the wheel's impetuous force 
Our fav'rite ſqueez'd ; but oil, the bruiſe 
Fomenting, ſoon her ſtrength renews. 

To“ Cloifter-ſeven next we came, 
Once for its nuns well known to fame; 
Five ſiſters only now remain, | 
And ev'ry cloiſter, ev'ry fane, 

Deſerted droops its languid head, 
Since Luther here new tenets ſpread. 

To Boxtehude; a wealthy dame, 
With a moſt beautequs daughter came ; 
An officer their ſteps purſu'd, 0 
Who with fond eyes the virgin view'd. 
We met, we talk'd, and Bochart jok'd 
With the fair damſel; this provok'd 
The ſon of Mars; as uſual, warm'd 

With many a glaſs, he loudly ſtorm'd, 
And urg'd our undeſigning friend 
All conteſts with the ſword to end : 
Scarce could we make the quarrel ceaſe, 
And joan their hands 1n pledge of peace. 
Next morn a boat convey'd us o'er 
The Elbe, to Hamburgh's trading ſhore. 
| | Here, dreſs'd in rich brocades, the fair, 
Towns; landſcapes, on their ſhoulders bear. 
Such tints, not ev'n the wat'ry bow, 
Nor Jugo's beauteous bird can ſhow. 

Sleſwick my languid limbs receiv'd, 
And Gottorp's antique beds reliev'd. 

I there twelve days with joy remain'd, 
By antient manuſcripts detain'd : 
And now I ranſack'd o'er and o'er 

Each crowded chamber's letter'd ſtore; 
Now modern Perſia's barb'rous ſtate 
Heard + Olearius oft relate, 


This town was rendered more famous in 17 57, by the convention con- 
cluded there Sept. 8, between the late Duke of Cumberland and Marſhal 
Duke de Richlieu. 5 | | os”, 


+ The Duke of Holſtein's librarian, a man of great wiſdom and learning, 
of which he gave proofs in an account of his travels through Moſcovy and 
Perſia, which he undertook by the Duke's order. ny 

Vol. XIV. K Nor 


* 
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Nor did ev'n Holſtein's Duke decline 
In our inſtructive lore to join. . 

Sharp bilious pains my comrade's breaſt, 
Soon as from hence we went, oppreſs'd; 
But eaſe, next day, emetics yield, 
And Haderfleben ſaw him heal'd. 

Now full in view the Baltic roars; 
Embark'd, we fail from Holſtein's ſhores. 
Funen, not diſtant, in the main 
Appears; the fruitful foil I gain; | 
And, ſhiv'ring with a haſty ſtorm, 

At Odenſee grow dry and warm. 

But while at night aſleep we lay, 
Our riding-coats were ſtoPn away : 
Expos'd to ſnow'rs, I, with a heart 
Moſt heavy, in the morn depart. 

At Nybourg we arrive by night, 

Where in a dungeon, from the 1ight 
Secluded, hes that guilty fair, | 
That royal harlot, who could dare 

Dire poiſons for her lord to brew * : 
For ſuch a crime ſure death was due. 

In ſight are fruitful Zealand's ſhores ; _ 
We ſcarce had reach'd them, urg'd by oars 
And fails, when rag'd the eaftern wind ; 

Another veſlel, juſt behind, . 
Daſh'd on ſunk rocks, was nearly loſt, 
A milk-white plumage on this coaſt, 

Adorns each beauteous Turkey fowl ; 

The dogs in ftrains unuſual how]. 
There too on gibbets, thick as leaves, 
Hung, intermingled, wolves and thieves z _ 
Stuck in the planks beneath were knives ; 
The ſick, it ſeems, to ſave their lives, 
This method try; for (ſo they ſay) 
Whoever takes a knife away + 
Is doom'd the ſame diſeaſe to: bear, 
Transferr'd from him who ſtuck it there. 


This alludes to ſome ſtory current at that time, but of which we have no 
tradition now. All that hiſtory tells us, is, that Chriſtian IV. king of Den- 
mark, who died in £648, divorced his queen in order to gratify a miltreſs. 
(see the Mod. Univ. Hiſt. Vol. XII. p. 172.) So that the crime here men- 
- tioned might poſſibly be the pretence, and the queen dowager the guilty fair. 

+ A fimilar ſuperſtition prevails even now in the agueiſh parts of Kent, 
where it ie common to fee garters tied with nine knots lying in the foot paths, 
the owners imagining that their agues will be transferred to thoſe who take 
them up. r | | : | g | 

At 
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At Roſchild every ſtranger ſtays, 
On Denmark's royal tombs to gaze. 
Next Copenhagen in the clouds 
Her fam'd obſervatory ſhrouds ; 
Whoſe top, ſo gradually the plain 
Inclines, a chariot may attain. 
Swift through this royal ciry flies 
Our carriage; tir'd we cloſe out eyes. 
Our limbs well reſted, to the court; g 
To ſee the monarch, we reſort. 
Purblind am I, the room was wide, 
A pair of ſpectacles ſupply'd 
My x ak defect, and by their aid 
The King diſtinctly I ſurvey'd: 
But he, with indignation fir'd, 
Prepar'd to ſeize me; I retir'd. 
Once ſacred to the ſtarry ſkies, 
In the mid ocean * Huen lies; 
Now loſt to fame, the fiſher's guile 
Is all the ſtudy of the iſle. 
Thither I fled ; with pious awe 
I there great Tycho's manſion ſaw ; 
And *midft his ſtructures, now decay'd, 
With muſing melancholy ſtray'd. 
We then once more unfurl'd our fail ; 
But, when at ſea, a ſudden gale 
With moſt impetuous fury blew ; 
We ſaw, and ſhudder'd at the view: | 
Our cloaths well drench'd, at length ſecure, 
We gain'd thy harbour, Elfineur ! 
Here, though juſt reſcu'd from the wave, 5 
I ſcarce eſcap'd a wat'ry grave; 
For while my eye, with heedleſs gaze, 
The ſtrength of + Cronenburgh ſurveys, 
Cloſe to the ditch my foot I found: - 
What perils travellers ſurround ! 
Whoe'er can peace enjoy at home, 
By my advice would never roam. 
* This iſland was given to Tycho Brahe, for his life, by Frederick IT. 
king of Denmark, together with a large penſion. And on Auguſt 8, 1576, 
this great aſtronomer laid the foundation of his famous obſervatory, or caſtle 
called Uramburg, where he reſided twenty-one years. He died at Prague, to 


which city he went on the invitation of the Emperor Rodolphus II. in 160 1, 


aged 55. | 


+ A ſtrong caſtle in Zealand; where all ſhips that paſs through the Sound 
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Spite of the wind's tempeſtuous roar, 
We croſs the Sound to Schonen's ſhore. 
Our hoſt there cook'd a ſtrange repaſt, 
Delicious to a Gothland taſte ; | 
He kindly urg'd us firſt to eat, 

Sprinkled with ſaffron, ſalted meat: 
Then on the board at once appear 
Raw mutton-ſteaks, dry'd currants, beer, 
Sweet-ſcented herbs, rice pounded, wine, 
Cloves, and quick pepper, ſifted fine : 
The table, laſt, full many a pound 

Of ginger, butter, ſugar crown'd 

Wich muſtard, honey, fennel, oil, 
And coriander. — All the tot! 

And ſkill of Hecate could neer 

In Stygian ſhades ſuch cates prepare; 
Nor worſe the drugs, if fame be true, 
Which unrelenting ſtep-dames brew. 


WM: 
WY 


Each diſh untouch'd, we haſte away, 


Re ſolv'd to travel night and day. i 
To Helmſtadt firſt our car proceeds, 

Where, tir'd, we bait our duſty ſteeds. 

Hence, order'd to his native land, 

(For ſuch the Queen's ſevere command). 

* Voſlius with many a tear departs, 

But leaves his image in our hearts, 3 
Through fir- tree foreſts, large and brown, 


We paſs, to Gothlanders well known: 


Our thirſt with proffer'd mead we flak d; 5 
They then brought biſcuits, which, well bak'd, 
With ſalt and cumin they prepare, 
And harden in the ſmoke and air: 
Your knife can no impreſſion make; 
Then, in its ſtead, a hammer take. 
Smaland's ſteep rocks we clamber o'er, 
And trace lake Vetter's winding ſhore. 
Here, at our ſervant, as we paſs'd, 
Unnumber'd jokes and jeers were caſt ; - 


While, on the coach's ſummit plac'd, 


His empty head with night-cap grac'd, 


He in + Marot's melodious lay, 


King David's pſalms would ſing or ſay; 


=” Salmaſius having complained to Chriſtina, that Voſſius had, on ſſighit 
grounds, commenced a law-ſuit againſt him at Leyden, Voſſius was ordered 
by the queen not to return to Sweden till he had made him fatisfaQtion, 


+ The Pſalms, tranſlated by Clement Marot, were ſet to mufio of four 
and five parts by Claude Gondimel, an excellent muſician in the 16th . 
| | ; hed For, 
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For, though compos'd by Claude, each note 


Was jargon in his raven throat. 

Now wild Eaſt Gothland's bounds we gain, 
Where beaſt-ſkins cloath each livid ſwain ; 
Froſt-bit their faces, coarſe their fare, 
Caps of warm frieze the women wear ; 
Well jolted with the rugged way, 

Each night in cottages we lay, 
Which upright trunks of trees compoſe ; 
Graſs on the turfy covering grows, 
Where ſheep, as on a level mead, 
Undaunted, unmoleſted, feed: 

The roof has peep-holes: ſo, tis ſaid, 
Thy temple, Terminus, was made. 
Within are fifty beds, where reſt,  _ 
On ſtraw, wife, huſband, ſlave, and gueſt, 
One night, by nature's call conſtrain'd, 

I roſe, and, as I thought, regain'd 

'The bed, where, every ſenſe compos'd 

In balmy fleep, my comrade doz'd ; 

But, ah! behold, at break of day, 

A ſnoring beldame near me lay. 

How did our ſides, at this miſtake, 

Next riſing morn, with laughter ſhake ! 

Wide branching pines, as hence we paſt, 
A welcome ſhade around us caſt, _ 
The night o' ertook us at a town, 
Nam'd Lidcoping, to fame well known, 
Where firſt their 3 the Magni drew, 

+ Johannes and 1 Olaus too. 

At Norkoping, where copper-plates 
Are forg'd, the ſteeds our driver baits. 
Large coins are here impreſs'd, and threads 
Form'd of vaſt length from copper ſhreds. 
To diſtant lands theſe precious wares 
In loaded ſhips the merchant bears. 

At Nykoping, our next day's ſtage, 
Queen 5 Leonora, worn with age, 
In vain complaints her ſorrow vents, 

And ſtill Guſtavus? death laments, 


* The temple erefted to this god by Numa was open to the ſky, to ſhew 
that the boundaries ought always to be in the proprietor's ſight, 

I Johannes Magnus, archbiſhop of Upſal, and author of the Hiſtory of 

Sweden, which he brought down to the year 1544, when he died. 


t Succeeded his brother in his archbiſhopric. 
manners, cuſtoms, and wars of the northern nations. 


Tue dowager of Guſtayus Adolphus, and mother of Chriſtina. 


He wrote a treatiſe on the 


Once 
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Once fam'd, by ſubterraneous fires 
+ Now waſted, Telga next aſpires. 
Fach ftable here rein-deer contains, 
The denizens of northern plains ; 
Two curling horns their lofty brow 
' Defend ; like ſtags their bodies ſhow : 
O'er ice and ſnow, the lake, and mead, 
They whirl the ſledge with Eurus' ſpeed. 
A Pruſſian here, againſt our will, 
Made us repeated bumpers {will ; 
A little more, and Bacchus? ſnares 
Had quite entrapp'd me unawares. 
To Stockholm * thence o'erjoy'd we bend, 
And there my verſe and travels end. 


Part of a Cuorvs in Tasso's AMYNTas, tran/lated, 


Happy, happy age of gold! 

Oo 4 £4 —.— . milk the running brook z 
| Becauſe they neither bought nor ſold, 

And, dropping from the oak, their honey * 

Nor yet, becauſe by ploughs untorn, 

The earth ſpontaneous gave its corn, 
And without venom ſtingleſs ſnakes 

Wander'd harmleſs through the brakes; 

And gloomy, ſtorm- portending clouds 

Had not diſplay'd their ſable ſhrouds: 

But, bleſs'd with ſpring for ever young, 

Becauſe the earth {till laugh'd and ſung, 

A fair and lucid ſky enjoying, 

Nor too much heat nor cold annoying: 

And veſſels from a foreign ſhore 

Nor merchandize nor armies bore; 

Becauſe that falſe, deceitful idol, 

That name ideal, vain, and idle, 

Which by the vulgar Hondcur's call'd, 

And has our nature ſince enthrall'd, 

Had not corrupted the ſweet pleaſure 

Of love, of innocence, and leiſure; 


* M. Huet has elſewhere told us, that Bochart and he came to ee 
at an unlucky juncture. The queen was in a declining way. Too cloſe an 
application to ſtudy had heated her blood, and impaired her health. Bourdelot, 
| her phyſician, (a Frenchman, and an artful courtier) had prevailed on her to 

break off all commerce with men of letters, under pretence of preſerving her 
health, but, in fact, that he might gain an entire aſcendant over her. This 
Was the true reaſon of Voſſius's diſmiſhon : nor did Bochart fare much better. 
As to our author, he did not appear ſo formidable to Bourdelot on account of 
his youth, being then but twenty-two. Chriſtina often converſed with him, 
and would have retained bim with her; but being juſtly apprehenſive of her 


capricious temper, he choſe rather at the end of three months to return to 
F FACE, 


e And 
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And happy men, in freedom rear'd, 
Of its fantaſtic laws ne' er heard, Rh 
And learnt from nature's fimple ſource to draw 
This golden precept — Mutual love is law.““ 
Then little Cupids, among flow'rs, 
And limpid ftreams and roſy bow'rs, 
Without their bows and torches ftray'd, 
And ſweetly caroll'd, danc'd, and play'd; 
The lcvely nymphs and ſhepherds ſat, 
Beguiling time with harmleſs chat; 
With whiſpers and ſoft ogle bleſs'd, 
And luſcious kiſſes deep impreſs'd. 
Her ſnowy balls the virgin bared, 
Nor th' eyes of eager lovers fear'd : 
And her treſh roſes were reveal'd, 
Which by a veil are now conceal'd ; 
In lakes and fountains every maid, 
75 Like Naiads, with her lover play d. 
Thou, Honour, firſt hidd'ſt from cur ſight 
'The fruitful fountain of delight ; 
The water trying to remove, 15 
Which ought to quench the flame of love. 
Thou taughteſt firſt the fair- one's eye 
To look averſe, reſerv'd, and ſhy; 
And from the object turn aſcance, 
At which the heart would aim each glance. 
By thee in filk was firſt confin'd 7 
The hair that floated on the wind : 
To wary coyneſs thou gav'ſt birth, 
Forbidding our gay, wanton mirth: 
Thou ſhew'dſt our feet to move by art, : 
And check'dſt the language of the heart. 
To thee we owe, O Honour, that the gift, | 
Which love once made, is now eſteem'd a theft. 
Thus by thy noble deeds we languith, | | 
And pine, and weep, and die with anguiſh : 
But thou, who doſt o'er monarchs reign, 0 
And love and nature canſt reſtraingn; 1 
Why haſt thou to our dwelling ſtroll'd, 1 
Which ſo much greatneſs cannot hold? = 
: | Go to the great, diſturb their reſt, 
By whom thy empire is confeſs'd. 
Let us, a mean, neglected race, 
Primæval plainneſs ſtill embrace. 
Then let us love, and let us live; 
Time flies, and will no reſpite give. 
Then let us love and live; if on the main 
The ſun ſtill dies, he riſes up again; 
But, his bright eye once clos'd upon our ſight, 
We link for ever to eternal night, | 


8 | Tronſlatios +. 
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Fido, Act iii. Sc. 4. 


IRTILLO, dear Mirtillo, could'ſt thou ſee _ 
My inmoſt heart, how it inclines to thee, 

To her, whom now as cruel you accuſe, | 
That pity which you aſ you'd not refuſe. 
Ah! wretched ſouls in love unhappy prov'd ! 
Me, what avails to be ſo much helov'd ? 
Me, what avails ſo loy'd, ſo kind a ſwain, 
Since he is kind and I am loy'd in vain? | 
Why doſt thou, crucl deſtiny, incline 
To diſunite whom love reſolves to join? 
Or; why doſt thou beſtow the mutual heart, 
Perfidious love, if fate reſolves to part? © 
Thrice happy brutes, whom truer inſtinct draws, 
To follow nought in love but nature's laws! 
Oh ! too inhuman law that rules mankind, 
To make a crime what was a bliſs deſign'd ! 
To pleaſure ſtrongly prompted from within, 
By hard neceſſity withheld from fin —— 
Oh! too imperte& nature not to quell 
Deſires that ſtill againſt the law rebel! 
Oh! law too 2 where nature is confin'd, 
And vile reſtraint controuls the free-born mind ! 
Weak is that love, nor worthy to be bleſt, 


Where thoughts of death intimidate the breaſt, 


Oh ! would to heav'n, Mirtillo, death alone, 
My fame untouch'd could for the crime atone ! 


Oh! ſacred honour, of the virtuous mind 


Inviolable lord! to thee reſign'd, 
I come a willing victim ; at thy call 
I ſacrifice my love, myſelf, my all; 


And thou, my life, to her thy pardon grant, 


Who is, if cruel, cruel by conſtraint. 
Who wiſhes much, yet dares not pity ſhew, 
In words alone and outward looks thy foe. 
But much thy friend in a ſincerer part, 

Thy trueſt kindeſt lover at her heart; 


And if deſire of vengeance bring relief, 
What greater vengeance than thy very grief? 


For if thou art my beſt, my deareſt part, 


(As in deſpite of heav'n and earth thou art) 
My ſpirit breathes in ev'ry ſigh of thine, 


Fhoſe tears that fall are not thy own, but mine 


T feel each ſymptom at my bleeding heart, 


Grieve with thy grief, and at thy anguiſh ſmart. 


ed Soliloguy of Amarillis, in Guarini's Paftq 


ODE 


* 2 — 4 
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ODE for his MajzsTy's BixTH-DaY, June 4, 1771. 


n by William Whitehead, Ey; Poet Lavreat, and ſet to Maſi ic by 
Dr. Boyce, Maſter of the King's Rand of Muficians. 


ON did the churliſh Eaſt detain 

In icy bonds the 1mpriſon'd ſpring z 
No verdure dropp'd in dewy rain, 

And not a Zephyr wav'd its wing. 
Even he, th' enlivening ſource of day, 
But pour'd an ineffectual ra 

'On earth's wide boſom, cold and bare; 
Where not a plant uprear'd its head, 
Or dar'd its infant foliage ſpread 

'Fo meet the blaſting air. 


Nor leſs did man confeſs its force; 
Whate'er could damp its genial courſe, 
Or o'er the ſeats of lite prevail, 
Each pale diſeaſe, that pants for breath, 
Each painful harbinger of death 

Lurk'd in the loaded gale. e 
But now th' unfolding year reſumes 9 

Its various hues, its rich array; 

And, burſting into bolder blooms, 

| Repays with ſtrength its long delay, 
Tis nature reigns. The grove unbinds 
Its treſſes to the ſouthern winds, a 

The birds with muſic fill its bowers, 

The flocks, the herds, beneath its ſhade 

Repoſe, or ſport along the glade, 
And crop the riſing flowers. 

Nor leſs does man rejoice, To him 

More mildly ſweet the breezes ſeem, 

More freſh the fields, the ſun more warm, 
While health, the animating ſoul | 
Of every bliſs, inſpires the whole, 

And heightens each peculiar charm. 


| Lovelieft of months! bright June, again 
Thy ſeaſon ſmiles. With thee return 
The frolic band of pleaſure's train, 
With thee Britannia's feſtal morn, 
When the glad land her homage pays 
To George, her monarch and her friend. 
% May e Re . health, may length of days, 
51 And ſmiling peace, his ſteps attend! 
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% May every good » ceaſe, ceaſe the ſtrain; 
The prayer were impotent and vain; 

What greater good can man poſſeſs 
Than he, to whom all bounteous heaven, 
Wich unremitting band, has at 

The 8 and will to bleſs ? 


PROLOGUE 7 the neab Comedy called The WzsT Ix pIAx, as it is 


performed at the Theatre Royal in Drury-lane. 
NRITIC S, hark forward | noble game and new; 


A fine Weſt Indian ſtarted full in view ; 
Hot as the ſoil, the clime which gave him birth, 
Yowll run him on a burning ſcent to earth; 
Yet don't devour him in his hiding place, 
Bag him, he'll ſerve you for another chace ; 
For ſure that country has no feeble claim, 


Which ſwells your commerce and ſupports your fame, 


And in this humble ſketch, we hope you'll find, 


Some emanations of a noble mind ; 
Some little touches, which, tho? void of art, 


May find perhaps their way into the heart. 


Another hero your excuſe implores, 


Sent by your ſiſter kingdom to your ſhores ; 


Doom'd by religion's too ſevere command, 
To fight oe bread againſt his native land: 
A brave, unthinking, animated rogue, 


With here and there a touch upon the brogue; 


Laugh, but deſpiſe him not, for on his lip 


His errors lie? his heart can never trip. 


Others there are—— but may we not prevail 


To let the gentry tell their own 2 tale? 
Shall they come in! they'll plea 


For ſpeak, think, act, or write in angry times, 
A wiſh to pleaſe is made the worſt of crimes ; 
Dire ſlander now with black envenom'd dart, 
Stands ever arm'd to ftab you to the heart, 
Rouſe, Britons, rouſe, for honour of your iſle, 
Your old good- humour; and be ſeen to ſmile. 


You ſay we write not like our fathers —— true, 


Nor were our fathers half ſo ſtri& as you; 
Damn'd not each error of the poet's pen, 
Bur Judging man, remember'd they were men. 
Aw'd into iitence by the times abuſe, 


Sleeps many a wile, and many a witty muſe ; 
We that for mere experiment come out, 


Are but the light-arm'd rangers on the ſcant : 


e you, if they can; 
If not, condemn the bard—but ſpare the man. 


High 
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For the YEAR 17/1. 
High on Parnaſſus' lofty ſummit ſtands 
The immortal camp; there lie the choſen bands 
But give fair quarter to us puny elves, 
The giants then will ſally forth themſelves; 
With wit's ſharp weapons vindicate the age, 
And drive ev'n Arthur's magic from the ſtage. 
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| EPITAPH on Mr. PowELTL's Monument at Briſtol, 


T)JRISTOL ! to worth and genius ever juſt, 
To thee our Powell's dear remains we truſt ; 

Soft as the ſtream thy ſacred ſprings impart, 

The milk of human kindneſs warm'd his heart, 

That heart which ev'ry tender feeling knew, 

The ſoil where pity, love, and friendſhip grew. 

Oh! let a faithful friend with grief ſincere 

| Inſcribe his tomb, and drop the heart-felt tear, 

Here reſt his praiſe, here found his nobleſt fame! 

All elſe a bubble, or an empty name. 
FE e G. COLMAN. 


\ 


An ADDREss to an TRONMONGER, o his BIRTH-DAY, 


\ H, Lockman! may thy angel true | 
Thy chain of life extend, 
And add a thouſand links thereto ; 


So prays thy merry friend, 


And mayſt thou neither ruſt nor ſtain, 
Nor canker ever feel ; | 

With heart as ſoft as filken ſkein, 

| Thy ribs be ribs of ſteel. 


Loud as a cannon through the land, 

May thy good name reſound; 

And the ſtrong . of thy hand 
Thy enemies confound. 


Aided by thee, my verſes flow, 
Their tinkle owe to thee ; 
As iron ſharp'neth iron, ſo : 
Thy friendſhip ſharp'neth me. 


Keen be thy ſenſe, like ſword that's try'd, 
Thy wit like point of prong, _ 

Thy judgment, like a ſaw, divide 
"The right fide from the wrong. 
On | Firm 


8 
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Teirm as an anvil mayſt thou bear | 
The ſtrokes of ev'ry clime ; - 
And, like an harden'd file, ſtill wear 
The teeth of envious time. 


Round in thyſelf, like poliſh'd ball, 
Shine always ſmooth and bright; 
When other ironmongers fall, 

Mayſt thou ſtand bolt upright, | 


And when life's forge will work no more, 
Fire gone, and metal cold, | 
N Alchemiſt death, at touch, thy ora 
Shall all tranſmute to gold. 


While plough ſhall turn the fertile mould, 
While needle ſeek the pole, x 

While fetters, locks,” and bars ſhall hold, 
Thy love ſhall nail my ſoul, 


The following unmerciful Lines wete left at a Coffee-Houſe in Cambridge, 
about ten Years ago, when the Superlatives ** damn'd,” and“ dam- 
nation“ avere in daily uſe, and, when the wearing of Queues was juſt 


eſtabliſhed in the Univerſity. 


F TAIL hopeful Cambridge! once did all thy ſons 
O'er tea damnation hot, make damn'd odd puns, 
The ſouls and bodies of thy num'rous brood, 
Alike might fatten on one common food: | 
And ſure, ye few, who love on Greek to gaze, 
An eaſier were a wiſer way to praiſe. _ 
Tis but to burn your books, to pare your nails, 
Laugh loud, lay betts, ſwear hard, and hang your tals, | 
. e : 1; 6 


EPITAPH on a Miſer; by William Stevenſon, Ef. 


R* ADER! ſurvey this monumental pile, 
Nor drop a tear of pity all the while: 
It roſe, enjoin'd by will, at mighty coſt, 
For dead, by it the miſer nothing loſt, 
He died, a victim at the ſirineiof pelf; 
He died, becauſe he never lov'd himſelf; 
He died, a great revenge inſpir'd the whim, 
Mankind he hated, mankind hated him : 
He died, fate ne'er hike him could debt forgive; 
He died, becauſe he knew not how to live, 


EPITAPH 
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Generous foe, a faithful fend — 
A victor bold, here met his end. 
He conquer'd both in war and peace; 
By death ſubdu'd, his glories ceaſe. 
Aſk'ſt thou, whe finiſn'd here his courſe 
With fo much honour ?—"Twasa Hokse. 


Or an Urn (mw erected) to the Minas win SHENSTONE, EJ7 ; 
in Hales-Owwen Church-yard, Shropſhire. 


HOE' ER thou art, with rev'rence tread 
i : The ſacred manſions of the dead. — _ 
Not that the monumental buſt, _ 
Or ſumptuous tomb, here guards the duſt 
Of rich or great: (let wealth, rank, . 
Sleep undiſtinguiſh'd in the earth * 
This ſimple urn records a name, 
That ſhines with more exalted fame. 
Reader! if genius, taſte refin'd, 
A native elegance of mind; 
If virtue, ſcience, manly ſenſe ; 
If wit, that never gave offence ; 
'The cleareſt head, the tendereſt heart, 
In thy eſteem e'er 'claim'd a part; .. 
Ah! ſmite thy breaſt, and drop a tear, 
F ors TOs thy Shenſtone” s duſt lies here! 


Per/es addreſſid 70% Mrs. ODE PIER Author of An Efſay on ; the Writs 
„ 7ngs and Genius of Shakeſpear.”” | | 


Ne more let France her critic Dacier boaſt, 

The . Queen of ifles a Montague adorns, 1 

Whoſe genius tow'ring, as her Albion's coaſt, | 
The pedant ſons of abject ſlav'ry ſcorns. : 


Fair blooms the wreath thy generous harid has wove, 
With laurels green thou deck'ſt thy Shakeſpear's head, 

Immortal Genius doth the taſk approve, 

And bids his Poet's glories round thee ſpread. 


Thy gen'rous pen was deſtin'd ſure to guard 
From Gallic ignorance his injur'd name, 
With poliſh'd ſcience to adorn the bard, „ 


Bold to admire, yet not afraid to blame. 
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O! could his ſhade, where peace; where wiſdom reigns; 
Thy nervous page behold, with wonder fraught, 
Even there the bard would bleſs thy friendly ſtrains, 

And own his magic felt, his genius caught. 


There would he wiſh; (if there a wiſh can be) 
Whene'er his Montague from earth retires, 
Her form on thoſe ſeraphic realms to ſee, 
And tell the gratitude his boſom fires; 


. EPITAPH or tbe Ripht Hon. GrorGE Guini 8 


HOE' ER thou art, Prince, Senator, or Peer, 
Bluſh not to pauſe, and leave a tribute here; 
Revere a life in fame's fair pages known, 
And in thy country's wound lament thy own: 
In pablic toils, truth clear'd his thorny way, 
And led him ſpotleſs to his cloſe of day; 


Taught him to labour wiſdom's richeſt mine, 


Exhauſt her treaſures, and her ores refine: 

So quick his thought, ſo bright his manly ſenſe, 
That nature's flow was poliſh'd eloquence : 5 
Wiſe without craft, in council deep and clear, 


Firm where he lov'd ; oppoſing, not ſevere. 


Here humble tears of ſocial virtue flow, 

And mingle with the ſtreams of public woe; 
Regret the tranquil ſcenes of life o'ercaſt, 
The ſummer darken'd, and the viſion paſt : 
Lament the huſband's faith, the parent's care, 

The gay companion and the friend fincerez _ 

Such Grenville was : — To weep is friendſhip's pledge, 
Too blame the act of heaven is ſacrilege. 


De following Jens d' Eſprit were preſented by the Hon. H. Walpole, 70 


four French Ladies of Eminence, upon a late Viſit to him, at his Villa at 


 Strawberry-hill, 


| To Madame Du CHATELET. E: 
7 HE N beauteous Helen left her native air, 
Z Greece for ten years in arms reclaim'd the fair, 
Th' enamour'd boy withheld his lovely prize, 
And ſtak'd his country's ruin gainſt her eyes. 
Your charms leſs baneful, not leſs ſtrong, appear: 
* We welcome any peace that keeps you here. 


27 
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To Madame D Vitesse on the Ras of ber Cloaths * the 


C utom-bouſe Officers. 


ARD ON, fair Traveller, the troop 
That barr'd your wardrobe's way; 
Nor think your ſilks, your gown and 4Ps 
Were objects of their prey. 
Ah! who, when authoriz'd by law 
To ſtrip a form like yours, 
Wou'd reſt content with what he ſaw, 
And not exert his pow'rs? 


7 0 Madame Dr Dawas, learning Eogiith. 


You cannot learn fo faſt as we admire. 
Scholars, like you, but flowly can improve, 
For who N teach you but the verb, I love ? 


T HOUGH Britihh accents your attention fire, 


/ 


To Mos Dz 55 VavralIene. 


HALL ate ſigh, Sos fav? ring Zephyr's s care 
8 Wafts to her ſhores the bright la Vaupaliere? 
Ah! yes; deſcended from the Britiſh throne 
She views a Nymph ſhe muft not call her own. 

She ſees how dear has Stuart's exile coſt | 
By Clermont's charms and Berwick's valour loſt, 


Lines Suppoſed to be auritten, on fading 4 Pair of Shoes on the Bud F one 


of the F emale Members of the Coteris. 


ELL may ſuſpicion ſhake its head, 
W Well may Clarinda s ſpouſe be jealous, 
When the dear wanton takes to bed 

Her very ſooes—becaule oy. re fellows, 


ODE 1% LEVEN-WATER, 
By the Author of RopERIe Rax pou. 


N Leven's banks, while fron to.rove, 
And tune the rural pipe to love; 
I envied not the happieſt ſwain _ 
That ever trod th' Arcadian plain. 
Pure ftream! in whoſe tranſparent wave 


My rothe limbs I wont to lave; 1 
* 7 
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No rocks impede thy dimpling courſe; | 


That ſweetly warbles o'er its n 
With white, round, poliſh'd pebbles ſpread z 


While, lightly pois'd, the ſcaly brood 


In myriads cleave thy cryſtal flood; 


The ſpringing trout in ſpeckled pride; 


The ſalmon, monarch of the tide, 


The ruthleſs pike, intent on war; 


The ſilver eel and motled par. 

Devolving from thy parent lake, 

A charming maze thy waters make, 

By bow'rs of birch, and groves of pine, 
And hedges flow'r'd with eglantine. 
Still on thy banks, ſo gayly green, 

May numerous herds and flocks be ſeen ; 


| And laffes chanting o'er the pail, 


And ſhepherds piping in the dale, 


_- 5 1 6 
And antient faith that knows no guile, 


And induſtry imbrown'd with toil, 
And hearts reſolv'd, and hands prepar'd 
The bleſſings they enjoy to guard: 


o, CONTENTMENT. _ 
OC PARK of pure celeſtial fire, : 


Part of all the world's defire, 


Paradiſe of earthly bliſs. 


Heav'n o'th' other world, and this, 
Tell me where thy court abides? 


Where thy glorious chariot rides? 


Eden knew thee for a day, 5 


But thou would'ſt no longer ſtay, 


Outed for poor Adam's ſin, 

By the flaming cherubimm 
Yet thou lov'ſt that happy ſhade, - 
Where thy beauteous form was made, 
And thy kindneſs ſtill remains, 


To the woods and flow'ry plains. 


Happy David found thee there, 


Sporting in the open air, 
As he led his flocks along, 
Feeding on his rural ſong; 


But when courts and honours had a 
Snatch'd away the lovely lad, 


Thou that thete no room could'ſt find, 


Let him go, and ſtay'dſt behind. 
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No torrents ſtain thy limpid ſource, 


His 


% 


_ His wiſe ſon, with care and pain, 
Search'd all nature's frame in vain; 
For a while, moſt anxious, ge 
| Search'd it round, but found not thee 3 
Beauty own*d ſhe knew thee not, 
Plenty had thy name forgot ; 
Muſic only did aver, | | 
Once you came and danc'd with her. 


All the world ſtill hunt about, 
Happy he who finds thee out; 

Some have dream'd thou ſtill doſt fit 
Circl'd round with mirth and wit: , 
In a cloyſter, or a pew; 

Others always ſeek for you 

But their ſearch alike is vain, 


Theſe moroſe, and thoſe profane. 


The mother only, with fond care, | 
Hugs her child, and finds thee there; 


Kiſſes while aſleep it lies, 
And upon it feaſts her eyes, 


Till the little bantling came, 
Juſt to liſp its mammy's name; 

Then her airy hopes decay, 
Like viſionary ſhades, away. 


Oh then, Contentment, 
Since thy throne thou doſt not place 
In a palace, or a face: 
Since thou coyly paſſeſt by 
Pleaſures, riches, harmony ; 
Since we cannot find thee out 7 
With the witty, or devout; ” 
Since I here of thee deſpair, _ 
I'll aim at heav'n, and find thee there. 


We are obliged fur the three following original and elegant Pieces, 10 


the Rev. Mr. PRATT, of Peterborough. 


The PARTRIDGES: Ar Euzoy. | 


H- 


A plaintive murmur mingled in the gums f 
And notes of ſorrow 9 throug 


Vor. XIV. 


Written on the laſt Day of Av var. 


R D by yon copſe, that ſkirts the flowery vale, 
As late I walk'd to taſte-th' evening breeze, 


the trees, | 
?  Touch'd 
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| Touch'd by the penſive ſound, I nearer drew: 85 
But my rude ſtep increas'd the cauſe of pain: 

Soon o'er my head the whirring Partridge flew, 

Alarm'd; and with her flew an infant train. 


But ſhort the excurfion.;—for, unus d to play, 
Feebly th unfledg'd wings the eſſay could make: 
The parent, ſhetter'd by the cloſing day, 
Lodg'd her lov'd covey in a neighb'ring brake. 


Her cradling pinions there ſhe amply ſpread, 
And huft'd th' affrighted family to reſt; 
But till the late alarm fuggeſted dread, = 


And cloſer to their feathery friend they preſs'd. 


She, wretched parent, doom'd to various woe, 
Felt all a mother's hope, a mother's care; 
With grief foreſaw the dawn's impending blow; 
And to avert it, thus preferr'd her pray'r: 


© thou! who even the ſparrow doſt befriend, 

| Whoſe providence protects the harmleſs wren; 

Thou God of birds ! theſe innocents defend 
From the vile ſport of unrelenting men. 


For ſoon as dawn ſhall dapple yonder fkies, 
The ſlaught'ring gunner, with the tube of fate, 
While the Tire dog the faithleſs ſtubble tries, 
Slhall perſecute our tribe with annual hate. 
O may thy ſun, unfann'd by cooling gale, 
Parch'd with unuſual heat th' undewy ground; 
So ſhall the pointer's wonted cunning fail, 
So ſhall the ſportſman leave my babes unfound. 


Then ſhall I fearleſs guide them to the mead, 
: "SP Then ſhall I ſee with joy their plumage grow, 
„ Then ſhall I ſee (fond thought !) their foturs breed, 
=: And every tranſport of a parent know. oy 
But if ſome victim muſt endure the dart, 
And fate marks out that victim from my race, 
Strike, ſtrike the leaden vengeance through this heart; 


_ "8 Spare, ſpare my babes; and I the death embrace. 


To an InranmT ſleeping in the Arms of its Mather. 
| I Nchanting finiler, gentle be thy reſt; 
E The fofieſ Allet bs thy 3 breaſt; 
| here mayſt thou ſſeep ſecure from all alarms, 
- And find the calmeſt cradle in her arms ; Th 
be due There 


[20S 
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There—whil the world tumultuous raves around, 
While pride and meanneſs, right and wrong confound; 
While NEE paſſions half mankind deform, 
There—mayft thou lie unconſcious of the ſtorm. 
And oh! ſweet cherub, happy is thy ſtate, 
Beyond the ſtrange reſerves of future fate 
Too ſoon, alas! thy pleaſures will be o'er, 
And all that pleaſes now, will pleaſe no more; 
Nought equal ta the preſent wilt thou know, 
or pains and miſeries ſtrengthen as we grow: 
A train of troubles croud each riſing year, 
Heave the ſad boſom, and extort the tear. 
Soon will th' amuſements of thy childhood fly, 
And other trifles court thy wondering eye, — 
Ah then; dear babe, enjoy the happieſt hour 
That youth and nature puts within thy power; 
Thy heavieſt ſorrows, how, ſoon find relief, 
And the tears flow from nature, not from grief: 
But ſoon as truſted from thy mother's arm, 
Soon as the toy and rattle Joſe their charm, 
When reaſon dawns upon thy opening mind, 
Then wilt thou ſee the fate of womankind: 
Faſſions will rife, and ſtrengthen with thy age, 
And fools in every ſhape thy heart engage; 
The fluttering fop thy vanity addreſs, 
This moment compliment; the next careſs: 
The cautious traitor will thy glaſs attend, 
And herds of coxcombs round thy toilet bend: 
When lovers praiſe the lightning of thine eye, 
Then, then beware—ſyſpe& a ſerpent nigh : 
With prudence hear the pretty things they ſays 
Nor raſhly give thy happineſs away: | 
Oft, ere you change a modeſt maiden life, 
Maturely weigh the buſineſs of a wife; 
"Tis better you ſhould live through life unwedz 
Than lead a villain to the bridal bed. 
Perpetual curſes wait divided hearts ; 8 
Love, mutual love, the mutual bliſs impärts: 
And oh! what agony attends the wife 
Who drags her being through continual ſtrife! 
Condemn'd to bathe the wretched couch with teatsy 
To fret, and tremble, with a thouſand fears! 
Condemn'd, unthank'd, for many a year to drudge, 
And dread an huſband as thieves dread a judge; 
A prey to every matrimonial cafe,  _ 
Even till ſhe begs for death, to eaſe deſpair! 
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But Heaven on thee, ſoft Innocent, beſtow, 
A lighter burthen of terreſtrial woe; | 
May fortune look more ſmiling on thy youth, 
And ſenſe endear to thee the paths of truth; 


Then ſhalt thou well repay a mother's care, 


And of thy ſex be faireſt of the fair. 


Sweet ſtate of chilhood, unalloy'd by woe, 
The trueſt period of our bliſs below: oC 
Nature preſides the guardian of the ſcene, 

And all is gentle, genuine, and ſerene. 

Soon as we leave the ſoft maternal breaſt, 

»Tis all a ſtruggling warfare at the beſt : 
Farewell, a long farewell, to peace of mind; 
For woes on woes unnumber'd croud behind. 


Thus the kind mother of the plumy brood, 


When firſt fhe brings her infants to the wood, 


Warms them aſſiduous, with her ſhelt'ring breaſt, 
And lines with whiteſt wool her downy neſt; 
Outſpreads her pinions to their utmoſt ſtretch, 


And curtains round each leaf within her reach: 


But ſoon as truſted to the dangerous ſky, 
And for themſelves to ſhift they raſhly fly, 


Full many a peril in their way they meet, 


And often languiſh for their loſt retreat; 
'The ſnare or ſchool-boy every joy invade, 
'Their parents dies, and ſaddens all the ſhade. | 


Extracted from Verſes ſent to a Lady on her BigTa-Day, 


Ju < 


1 N the gay ſeaſon of ingenuous youth, 
While inborn honours points the road to truth, 
While the pure ſoul in ſearch of ſcience flies, 

And the firſt hopes are to be lov'd and wiſe ; 

Oh may each fragrance of life's ſpring be thine, 
And the rich harveſt of content divine; + FFT, 

A taſte ſuperior, the ſublime of mind, 

All ſofter feelings, delicate as kind ; 

Paſſions obedient to the laws of ſenſe, 


And all the tranſports of benevolence, 


But when the bleſſings of thy morn decay, 
And thou ſhalt reach the 2 of human day 3 


. May ſober Reaſon guide thy gentle heart; 
Still to perform with grace the important part; 


Haply 


6s 
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Haply thy babes ſhall catch that grace of thee 
(Thoſe living pictures of thyſelf and me) 


The modeſt miniatures ſhall liſp thy worth, 
And often help their fire to bleſs thy birth, 


At laſt, when Age exterior bloom decays, 

And in thy forehead Time his track diſplays; 

When Heaven with envy views my happy ſtate, 

And courts thy ſpirit to a nobler fate; 5 

When Health's ripe roſes on thy cheeks ſhall die, 

And Sickneſs cloud the ſummer in thine eye, 

May ſacred Virtue ſoothe thy Chriſtian mind, 

Calm in decay, and vigorous though refign'd ; 

Clear to their ebb may all thy pleaſures flow, | 
And ſmile like evening ſun-beams as they goz 
Then late, long-honour'd, may thy ſpirit fly, | 
And angels hail its welcome to the ſky, 


ELEGY ta Lady, who avid not to 1 the Toll of a Bell on the 
Evening of the late Princeſs Dowager's Funeral. By J. Cx ADO. 


- A ND why not hear the ſound of yonder bell? 
Ah! why from ſerious thought for ever fly ? 
It tolls a ſober, awful, ſolemn knell, 
A wiſh'd-for knell to immortality. 


Think not a round of folly's mad career | 
Can alway ſhield thee From reflection's pow'r; 
The young, the fond, the rich, the gay muſt fear, 

Too long regardleſs of an awful hour. 


Think not that beauteous form that now you wear, 
That glow of crimſon, —thoſe inſpiring eyes, 

Muſt linger ever here—they all declare— _ 
They ſpeak aloud their kindred to the ſkies. 


Do not the hour, the day, the month, the year, 
All in their courſe expire ?—but all renew; 
All nature ſhews, alas! a proſpect drear ; 

All nature ſhews there's happineſs in view. 
Long toſt in ſtorms, do mariners repine, 

When the glad pilot diſtant land deſcrys ? 
Ah! ſee them eager trace the ſolid line, 

See their hopes kindle as the objects rife! 


And ſhall my fair, with brighteſt hopes in ſtore, 
Not once look up beyond this barren clod; 
Shall ſhe alone her deſtiny deplore, 
Her anchor, heav'n, and her pilot, Go»? 5 
R 3 An 
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An Account of Books for 177 I. 


Memoirs of Great Britain and Ire- 


land. From the Diſſolution of the 
laft Parliament of Charles II. un- 
till the Sta Battle off La Hogue. 


By Sir John Dalrymple, Bart. 
[/z 1 uarto.] 25 


„ 


H E period of the revolution 


is the moſt intereſting of any 


in the Engliſh hiſtory, 


he na- 


tion owes its liberties to that glo- 


rious event; the royal family owes 
to it the crown of theſe realms. Per- 


baps all Europe is indebted for its 
ingependeney to the meaſures which 


 Great-Britain took at that time for 


the ſecurity of theproteſtantreligion 
and its own conſtitution, 'Theſe 
meaſures, in their conſequences, 


| tended to defeat the ſcheme of 


Lewis XIV. for eſtabliſhing uni- 


verſal monarchy, Beſides the uni- 


_ verſg] importance af this event, 


and the near concern which, as 


Engliſhmen, we naturally take in 


it, the changes of fortune are ſq 


reat. and unexpected, and many 


of the circumſtances ſo very pa- 
thetic, that, with all the truth 
and weight of hiſtory, they affect 


pur paſhons as much as the beſt- 
imagined incidents in 


poetry. 


On all accounts it was much to 


be defired, that this part of hiſtory 


ſhould'be handled by itſelf at large, 
and as principal, Hitherto it ha 


appeared only as a member of ge- 


neral hiſtory, and was not ſo mi- 
nutely handled as the ſubject ab- 
ſolutely required. Sir John Pal- 
rymple has at length undertaken 


this taſk, and has executed it with 


' 8 very maſterly hand. He has 
— bee | 


idiomatiſms. 


to his abdication, 


taken unuſual pains to collect mate 
ter, not only from printed books, 
but from public records and pri- 
vate repoſitories. His reſearches, 
have extended beyond the king- 
dom, He has peruſed the original 
memoirs and papers of king James, 
and from them has derived very 
conſiderable lights. | 
Compared with moſt others, he 
may be conſidered as an hiſtorian 
tolerably impartial. However, if 
on ſome occaſions he may be 
thought to diſcover ſome tender- 
neſs towards the unhappy abdi- 
cated prince, generous. minds will 
attribute it to motives of compal- 
ſion; as they will the particular 
pleaſure with which he dwells upon 
the praiſes of lord Nundee and the 
highlanders of Scotland to a love 
of country, which, when it does 
no injury to others, is a valuable 
quality. Even the ſevere impar- 
tiality exacted by hiſtorical critics 
will not in all caſes condemn it. 
His ſtyle is always ſpirited and 
forcible, though unequal ; ſome- 
times ungrammatical, and abound- 
ing with North-Britiſh terms and 
On the whole, the 
excellencies greatly counterbalance 
the faults; and this piece may 
be well conſidered as one of our 
ſtandard and claſſical hiſtories. 
As we have-already given our 
readers ſome extracts from this 
writer, under the head of charac- 
ters, we ſhall content ourſelves with 
ſeleQing a few paſſages of the con- 
duct of that miſguided and unfor- 
tunate prince, James II. previous 


While 
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te While James was purſuing ſo 
many imprudent and dangerous 
meaſures, he was, by the frivolouſ- 
neſs of public addreſſes, lulled in- 
to a fatal ſecurity, from which he 
was awaked only by the noiſe of 
his own ruin. Not only all the 
different bodies of the diſſenters 
thanked him for his declaration 
of indulgence ; but five biſhops, 
at the head of their clergy, the 


body of lawyers, the city of Lon- 


don, and great numbers of other 
public bodies of the church of 
England, followed the example. 
Although almoſt every individua 
in the nation was inflamed againſt 
the king, and moſt of thoſe who 


were ſounded * by his orders, de- 


clared they would not comply in 
. parliament with his meaſures; yet 
almoſt all public bodies appeared: 
to be in tranſports with his con- 
duct . | Sn oe 
Amidſt James's projects about 
religion, he neglected not his tem- 
poral intereſts. 


and of reducing all buſineſs to the 
perſon of the ſovereign, which 


every prince ſince the world began, 


who has aimed at arbitrary power, 
has endeavoured to carry into exe- 
cution. When he put the trea- 
ſary into commiſſion, he declared 
to the privy-council, that he did it 
becauſe too much power was com- 
mitted: to the high-treaſurer ; and 
at the ſame time he declared, that, 
for the ſame reaſon, the offices of 


„ Rerefby 257. 


in America l.“ 


He adopted that 
project of ſimplifying government, 


ge and of admiral were, in 
ue time, to be exerciſed by him- 
ſelf only t. James ſtretched his 
views of ſubjecting all things to 
his will, even beyond the Atlantic : 
for, he ordered guo warrantos to 
be iſſued, to forfeit all the charters 
of the proprietors and co 


[We ſhall here paſs over the at- 
tempt upon Magdalen college, to 
come to a matter of greater im- 
portance. ] ; 


«« But the paſſions of the nation 


were, a few months after, in the 
ſpring of the year 1688, transfers - 


red to an obje& more important 
and more affecting: for James, 


ruſhing with precipitancy upon his 


ruin, publiſhed a new declaration of 
indulgence, and commanded all the 


clergy to read it in the churches, 
This general command brought 


matters to a point between the king 


and the church; becauſe it was ob- 
vious, if the clergy read the pro- 
clamation, that their order would be. 
come contemptible to their hearers ; 
and, if they diſobeyed, that they. 
would be obnoxious to the pains. 


of the new commiſhon courts... 


In this delicate fituation, between 


the danger of offending the king, 


or of loſing the people, almoſt all 
the clergy preferred their honour, 
and their duty, to the king's fa- 
vour ; and reſolved not to read the 
declaration. Six of the biſhops, 
Loyd. of St. Aſaph, Kenne of Bath 


and Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake 
4 The gazettes of the year 1687 and 1688 are full 


of theſe addreſſes. James was ſo fond of them, that he received one from the 

company of cooks, in which they ſaid, “ that the declaration of indulgence 

« reſembled the Almighty's manna, which ſuited every man's palate * and 

ce that men's different guſios might as well be forced as their different appre- 

& henſions about religion.” Gazette, Nov. 4. g 
Books of privy- council, Jan. 7, 1686. 


This important order is to be 
May 28, 1687, 


found in the books of privy-council, 
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of Chicheſter, White of Peterbo- 
rough, and Trelawny of Briſtol, 
met with archbiſhop Sancroft at 
his palace at Lambeth, to conſult 


concerning common meaſures. 


One or two divines *, together with 
Lord Clarendon, were the only 
« Other perſons privy to this con- 
ſultation. The biſhops framed the 
following decent and ſoothing, but 


firm petition to the king: and fix 


of them, the archbiſhop being fick, 


N 
367 


delivered it in 
«cc 


cc 


_ 
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erſon to him: 
Humbly ſneweth, That the great 
averſeneſs they find in them- 
ſelves to the diſtributing and 
publiſhing in all their churches 
your Majeſty's late declaration 
for liberty of conſcience, pro- 


ceeds neither from any want of 
© duty and obedience to your Ma- 
« jeſty (our holy mother the church 


of England being, both in her 
principles and conſtant prac- 
tice, unqueſtionably loyal, and 
having, to her honour, been 


more than once publicly ac- 


knowledged to be ſo by your gra- 


cious Majeſty) nor yet from any 


want of tenderneſs to diſſenters, 
in relation to whom, we are 
willing to come to ſuch a tem- 


per as ſhall be thought fit, when 


the matter ſhall be conſidered 
and ſettled in parliament and 
convocation; but, among many 
other conſiderations, from this 


« eſpecially, becauſe that decla- 


- CC 


C7 


0 

8 
«c 
6c 
46 


66 


ration is founded upon ſuch a 
diſpenſing power, as hath been 
often declared illegal in parlia- 
ment, and particularly in the 
years 1662 and 1672, and in 
the beginning of your Majeſty's 


reign; and in a matter of ſo 


great moment, and conſequence 
to the whole, nation, both in 
church and ſtate, your petition- 


* Clarendon's diary, May 12. . 
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ers cannot, in prudence, hono 


or conſcience, ſo far make them- 


ſelves parties to it, as the dif 


tribution of it all over the na- 
tion, and the ſolemn publication 
of it once again, even in God's 
nouſe, and in the time of divine 
ſervice, muſt amount to, in com- 


mon and reaſonable eonſtruc- 
tion. | | 
«© Your petitioners, therefore, 


moſt humbly and earneſtly be- 
« ſeech your Majeſty, that you 
© will be pleaſed not to inſiſt _ 
„their diſtributing and reading 
your ſaid declaration.“ 
James read the petition, and 
made the following anſwer: I 


„ have heard of this before, but 


“ did not believe it. I did not 
tc expect this from the church of 
« England, eſpecially from ſome 
of you, If I change my mind, 
“you ſhall hear from me; if not, 
«« I expect my command fhall be 
„ obeyed.” The biſhops replied, 
« We reſign ourſelves to the will 


of God,” bowed, and retired. 


Although Sancroft had the pre- 


caution to write the petition with 


his own hand, leſt a copy might be 


taken; yet, from the infidelity of 
thoſe who ſurrouhded the king, 
printed copies of the petition were 
diſperſed all- over London, the 
ſame night it was preſented. All 
men, therefore, ſaw, that the con- 
teſt was now brought to a criſis 
between James and the church: 
for the biſhops, by intereſting their 
5 prudence, honour, and conſci- 
« ence,” in the diſpute, had put it 
out of their power to draw back; 
and james, by his continual repe- 
tition of the neceſlity of obedience 
in ſubjects, had obliged himſelf to 
go forward. He took, however, 
three weeks to conſider of the pro- 


ſpeR 
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ſpect before him. The nation, be- 


lieving that their own fate, and the 


fate of their poſterity, was depend- 
ing, waited: the event with impati- 


ence and anxiety. 

At laſt, the biſhops were called 
to appear before the privy-council. 
They were aſked, ** If they owned 
their petition?” A queſtion, which 
was become necellary, becauſe, 
without their acknowledgment, it 
was difficult to prove that they had 
delivered the petition, They de- 
clined to anſwer the queſtion; a 
refuſal which embarraſſed the coun- 
cil. They were ordered to with- 


draw. Upon their return, they 


ill declined to anſwer, which con- 
tinued the embarraſſment. But at 


length, reflecting that it was the more 


manly part to avow to the council 


what they were reſolved to defend to 


the world, they owned the paper. 
Jeffreys aſked them, if they would 
give recognizances to appear be- 

fore the court of King's Bench, to 


ſtand trial for their miſdemeanour. 


With a view to engage the peers 


in their quarrel, they inſiſted upon 


their privilege of peerage, and re- 
fuſed to find bail. Jeffreys menaced 
them with the. Tower, and the 
King's indignation, They anſwer- 


ed, That they were willing to 


60 50 wherever the king pleaſed; 
* for that the King of kings was 
their Protector and Judge.“ 
They were committed to the Tower, 


all the privy counſellors ſigning 


the warrant, except father Petre, 
who by the king's command was 
excuſed. Jeffreys , who foreſaw 
the conſequences of this proſecu- 


tion, adviſed the king againſt it. 


But there is reaſon to believe, that 
Sunderland promoted it, while un- 
derhand he exhorted the [biſhops 
to and firm. Ie 


the biſhops, by water, to the Tower, 


in their paſſage through the city, 
might raiſe in the people. But 


in the court of King's bench: the 


and whigs vyin 
who ſhould do t 


Clarendon's diary, June 14 and 27. 


Directions were given to carry 


in order to prevent the emotions 
which a ſight of their ſufferings, 


the people ruſhed in innumerable 
crouds to the river, to wait for 
them, covering the banks on both 
ſides, and filling the rooms, and 
even roofs, of all the adjoining 
houſes. 'They ſet up a ſhout of 
acclamation, when the biſhops were 
firſt diſcovered at a diſtance; ſhed 
tears, and offered prayers for their 
deliverance, when they approach. 
ed; threw themſelves 8 5 reve- 
rence on the ground as they paſſ- 
ed; and ſtil! with their eyes fol- 
lowed the barges when diſappear- 
ing. The contagion caught even 
the ſoldiers: they kneeled, and 
aſked the bleſſings of thoſe priſon- 
ers whom they were appointed to 
guard. When the biſhops arrived 
at the Tower, it was the hour of 
evening ſervice. The bell tolled; 
the clergyman was entering the 
chapel; and the people flocking 
into it. They embraced the omen, 
and repaired inſtantly to church, 
to return their thanks to that God, 
in whoſe cauſe, they believed, they 
were ſuffering. | 
They were brought to their trial 


crime charged againſt them was, 
„„ the framing and publiſhing a 
« ſeditious, falle, and malicious 
«« libel, againſt the king's prero- 
% oative and government, under 
« the pretence of preſenting a pe- 
6e tition to the king.” Twenty- 
nine peers, with a great number 
of divines, and commoners of rank, 
attended them to their trial, tories 
with each other 
em moſt honour, 


v% 29” ' 6s 
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The populace, who-aſſembled in 
expectation of the event, were 
more numerous than ever had been 


ſeen together in England. Their 
_ acclamations, preceeding from ani- 
mation and anger, were more vio- 


lent and more continued than thoſe 
which had been heard when the 
biſhops were paſſing to the Tower; 
- becauſe they were not broken by 
the varying paſſions of grief and 
uncertainty. - The priſoners re- 
ceived theſe honours with affection 
and humility, In diſtributing their 
benedictions, _ exhorted _ 

to repreſs their zeal, and to 
me | wid obj the king: a ge- 


nerofity which increaſed the pub- 


lic reſentment againſt him who 
was the cauſe of their ſufferings. 
When the judges entered the court, 


they found it filled with men and 


women of the firſt rank. The ar- 
ts of the biſhops counſel, 
icularly of Mr. Summers, who 


. owed his future fortune to the cha- 


racer he gained in this trial, were 
received by the audience with a 


favour proportioned to the averſion 
with which thoſe of the proſecu- 
tors were heard. They argued, 


« As peers, it was the right of the 
“ biſhops to give council to the 
s king. 
b duty to attend to the intereſts 
* of that religion which was com- 
s5- mitted to their charge. 
had not invaded the Barr pre- 
„ ropative, by remonſtrating a- 


„ gainſt the diſpenſing power; 


for the king had no ſuch prero- 
s pative: The petition could not 
« be /editious, for it was preſented 
„ to the king in private, and to 
% him only; nor falſe, for the 
«<< matter of it was true; nor na- 
„ /icious, for the occaſion was not 


As prelates, it was their. 


They 


«© for them.” 


« ſought by them, but preſſed u 
% on them; it was not a /:bel, for 


„ the intention was innocent, and 


* the ſubject has leave, by law, 
to petition his prince, an Son he 
thinks himſelf aggrieved ; it was 
«© not publ;/þed, for the archbiſhop 
«© had not truſted even the writin 

of the petition to a clerk, — 


* the biſhops could give no copy, 


« becauſe they had none.” Two 
of the judges, lord chief juſtice 
Wright and Allybone, gave their 


opinions to the jury againſt the 


priſoners ; the other two, Powel 
and Holloway, declared their ſen- 
timents in their favour. The jury 
kept themſelves incloſed all night, 


in order to give the more ſolemnity 


to their proceedings, and in the 
morning returned their verdict, 
that the priſoners were not guilty. 


The verdi&t was received with a 


ſhout in the court“, which was 
anſwered by one from the multi- 
tude in the palace yard, and al- 
moſt, in an inſtant, by a thouſand 
ſhouts from different parts of the 
town. Theſe were continued from 
village to village, till they reached 
the army incamped on Hounſlow- 
heath, which was ſeized with the 
ſame ſympathetic tranſport. The 
king happened that day to be in 
Lord Feverſham's tent, and. hear- 
ing the camp in an uproar, ſent Fe- 
verſham to inquire into the cauſe, 
He returned, and reported, It 
« was nothing but the joy of the 
«« ſoldiers for the diſcharge of the 
c biſhops.” *+ Nothing,” ſaid. 

the king, Do you call that no- 
* thing? But ſo much the worſe 
He returned im- 


mediately to town, and ifſued a 
proclamation, forbidding the po- 
pulace to aſſemble in the ſtreets. 
Lord Clarendon, who was preſent, ſays it almoſt made the roof crack. 
Diary, June 30. | | e been e 8 
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The reftraint increaſed their zeal ; 
and the city was lighted up by 
bonfires and illuminations. 
perſons were tried for diſorders 
committed that evening ; but the 
juries acquitted them *, though 
often ſent back by the judges to 
reconſider their verdicts, | 

Soon after the trial of the biſhops, 
Powel and Holloway were ftruck 
off the lift of judges, and the ec- 
cleſiaſtical commiſſion iſſued an 
order þ for returning the names of 
all thoſe clergymen who had re- 
fuſed to read the king's declaration 
of indulgence, in order that pro- 
ſecutions might be directed againſt 
them. Impotent marks of revenge 
and obſtinacy. Immediately after, 
the biſhop of Rocheſter 1, obſerv- 

ing how the current ran, wrote a 
letter to the eccleſiaſtical commiſ- 
fion, deſiring to be excuſed from 
attending it any longer, It met 
no more. 

Finding the eivil and eccleſiaſti- 
cal courts inſufficient for the ac- 
_ compliſhment of his will, James 

gave orders to ſound the different 
regiments at Blackheath, if they 
would ſtand by him in the abro- 
gation of rhe teſts, The major of 
Citchfield's regiment made a ſpeech 
to the ſoldiers, and ordered all thoſe 
to lay down their arms who would 
not comply with their ſovereign's 
deſire. The whole regiment, ex- 
cept a few, threw their arms upon 
the ground. The king was on 
the field. He was ſtruck motion- 
leſs at the fight. But, after ſome 
| Pauſe, he ordered them to take up 
their muſkets, and ſaid, with a 
ſullen ambiguity, ? That he would 
„ do them the honour to aſk their 
„ advice another time.” Ex 
rience ſhould have taught him how 


® Rereſby, p. 265. 
theſter's letters to Lord Dorſet. 
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little his military force was to be 


depended upon in matters of reli- 
gion. For the year before, admi- 
ral Strickland, who was a papiſt, 


having directed the prieſts to ſay 
maſs on board his Rip, the ſea · 
men, a claſs of men not famous 


in England for attention to reli- 
gious controverſy, roſe in a mu- 


tiny, and inſiſted to throw the 


prieſts overboard. Strickland pro- 
ceeded to ſeverity : the ſeverity 
added rage to mutiny ; and bot 


flew from ſhip to ſhip. The king 


was obliged to repair to Port 
mouth, to pacify the ſeamen. He 
in vain called them his children 
and old friends. Though more 
eaſily affected with conceſſions, 
and with kindneſs of expreſſion, 
than other men, it was impoſſible 
to ſatisfy them until the prieſts 
were removed ſrom all the ſhips l. 
During the trial of the bibo 85 
the queen was brought to bed of a 
ſon. Rumours were immediately 
ſpread} and, as men eaſily believe 
what they wiſh, were greedily re- 


_ ceived, that the birth was an im- 


poſture. Many falſehoods were in- 
vented and circulated to increaſe 
the ſuſpicion ; and, according to 
the nature of credulity, in times 


of high paſſion, the moſt impro- 


bable were the moſt believed, 
Even men of ſenſe and of candour 


ſeemed to have loſt their ſuperiority * 
of mind in the prejudices of the 


vulgar; The vulgar even fell below 
their ordinary deficiency of common 
underſtanding ; they believed, that 


p the fireworks, prepared in honour | 


of the prince of Wales's birth, 
were intended to bombard the city, 
in revenge for their rejoicings upon 
the deliverance of the 
And as men in terror are prone to 


| Sir John Rereſby, p. 26 5 
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ſiuperſtition, the ſry happening, on 


the night of the fire-works, to be 


alternately obſcured by clouds, and 
inflamed by lightnings, they cried 
out, „ That this was an expreſſion 
of the Almighty's indignation 
„ [againſt the impoſture put up- 
% on the proteſtant heirs to the 
„ throne.” Few reflected how 
unlikely it was, that James ſhould 
ſtifle the voice of nature, to injure 
his daughters, who had never in- 
jured him. It was ſaid, „ That 
« one who had broken faith with 
«© his God in changing his reli- 
„ gion, and who had broken faith 
& with his people in invading the 
« conſtitution, was become in- 
« ſenſible to all the ties of na- 
6s ture.“ 6; + | 


An Eſſay on the Nature and Immuta- 
_ bility of 

- Sophiftry and Scepticiſm. By James 
Beattie, LL. D. Profeſſor of Mo- 
ral Philoſophy and Logic in the 
Mari ſchal College and Univer/ity 
- of Aberdeen. 
corrected and enlarged. 8vo. 


* HE proper nutriment of the 


underſtanding is truth; and 


the diſcovery of it the great object. 


of all ſuperior minds. There have 
been, however, ſpeculatiſts in all 
ages who have earneſtly contended, 
that this object is utterly unattain- 
able. Not contented with ſhew- 
ing, what is but too evident, the 


narrowneſs and imbecillity of the 


human underſtanding, they have 
denied that it is at all calculated 
for the diſcovery and comprehen- 
ion of truth; or, what amounts 
to the ſame, that no fixed order 


exiſted in the world, ſo correſpond- 


ent to our ideas, as to afford the 
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Truth, in oppoſition to 


he Second Edition, 
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| leaſt ground for certainty in any 


thing. This ſyſtem, if it deſerves 
the name, has been eſpouſed by 
very different ſorts of men, for 


very different ends, but with equal 


warmth. It has been made ſub- 
ſervient at one time to fanaticiſm, 
and at another to infidelity. It is 
evident, that if ſuch an opinion 
ſhould prevail, the purſuit of know- 
ledge, both in the deſign and the 
end, muſt be the greateſt folly, 
inſtead of being an indication of 
ſome wiſdom in the attempt, and 
in the progreſs a means of acquir- 
ing the higheſt.” It is evident too, 
that morality muſt ſhare the fate 
of knowledge, and every duty of 
life become precarious, if it be im- 
a for us to know that we are 
ound to any duties, or that the 
relations which gave riſe to them 
have any real exiſtence. 
Dangerous and groundleſs as 
this ſyſtem is, in the hands of in- 


genious men it is capable of con- 


founding (it cannot conſiſtently 
aim at convincing) minds that are 
not habituated to deep and cloſe 
reſearches. It is particularly ſuited 
to the temper of this age, im- 

atient of thought and labour. 
Many are very ready to believe, 
that every thing which is trouble- 
ſome is vain, and are pleaſed to 
embrace a cheap and lazy ſceptic- 
iſm, which at once frees them 
from all ſtudy, and emancipates 
from all duty. The author of the 
work before us has great merit in 
attacking this pernicious ſophiſtry. 
He has gone to the bottom of his 
ſubject, and vindicated the rights 
of the human underſtanding with 
ſuch preciſion and ſagacity, with 
ſuch powers of reaſon and inveſti- 
gation, as will do him honour, 
when the ſyſtems he expoſes oo 
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be remembered only in his refu- 
tation. His method is extremely 
natural and clear; his ſtyle lively 
and ardent. He is no cold, unin- 
tereſted, and unintereſting advo- 
cate for the cauſe he eſpouſes. If 
he may ſometimes be thought too 
warm, it may eaſily be forgiven, 
when his warmth neither hinders 
him from doing juſtice to the me- 
rits of his adverſaries, where they 
have real merit, nor leads, him to 
any intemperance of language, un- 


worthy of himſelf. or of his ſubject. 


'The imputation, however, of this 
warmth, has given Dr. Beattie an 
occaſion for adding a poſtſcript in 


his vindication to the ſecond edi- 
tion of his work, This poſtſcript 


is one of the fineſt pieces of writ- 
ing we remember to have ſeen, 

The author eſtabliſhes the ſtan- 
dard of Truth in Common Senſe, 
into which all reaſoning is ulti- 
mately reſolved. The tenor and 
idea of this primitive and funda- 
mental ſtandard of all Truth, he 
diſtinguiſhes and defines in a man- 


her the moſt clear and preciſe, 


marking clearly the ſenſe in which 
he uſes it. TOs ; 
„The term Common Senſe hath, 
in modern times, been uſed by phi- 
loſophers, both French and Britiſh, 
to ſignify that power of the mind 
which perceives truth, or com- 
mands belief, not by progreſſive 
argumentation, but by an inſtan- 
\ taneous, inſtinctive, and irreſiſtible 
| impulſe; derived neither from edu- 
cation nor from habit, but from 
nature; acting independently on 
our will, whenever its object is 
. according to an eſta- 
bliſned law, and therefore proper- 


on Taſte, part III. ſect. 1. Note. 
S 8 7 


J 


ly called Senſe“; and acting in a 


ſimilar manner upon all, or at leaſt 


upon a great majority of mankind, 
and therefore properly called Com*- 
mon Senſe, It is in this ſignifica- 
tion that the term Common Senſe is 


uſed 1n the preſent inquiry} 


'That there is a real and eſſential 
difference between theſe two fa- 
culties; that common ſenſe can- 
not be accounted for, by being 
called the perfection of reaſon, nor 
reaſon, by being reſolved into 
common ſenſe, will perhaps appear 
from the following remarks. 1. We 
are conſcious, from internal feel- 
ing, that the energy of underſtand- 
Ing which perceives intuitive truth, 


* 


is different from that other energy 


which unites a concluſion with a 
firſt principle, by a gradual chain 


of intermediate relations. We be- 


lieve the truth of an inveſtigated 


concluſion, becauſe we can aſſign 
a reaſon for our belief; we believe 


an intuitive principle, without be- 


ing able to aſſign any other reaſon 
for our belief than this, that the 


Jaw of our nature determines us to 


believe it, even as the law of our 
nature determines us to ſee a co- 


lour when preſented to our open 


eyes at noon-day. 2. We cannot 
diſcern any neceſſary connection 
between reaſon and common ſenſe : 
they are indeed generally connect- 


ed; but we can conceive a being 


endued with the one who is deſti- 
tute of the other, Nay, we often 
find, that this is in fa& the caſe, 
In dreams, we ſometimes reaſon 
without common ſenſe. Through 
a defect 

abſurd principles; but ſuppoſing 


our principles true, our reaſoning 


| {$44 -» : 2 ; : | | 8 0 4 
For the circumſtances that characterize a Senſe, ſee Dr. Gerard's Eſſay 


of com mon ſenſe, we adopt . 
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6 
is often unexceptionable. The 
fame thing may be obſerved in cer- 

tain kinds of madneſs. A man 
who believes himſelf made of glaſs, 
may yet reaſon very juſtly concern- 
ing the means o e his 
fuppoſed brittleneſs from flaws and 
fractures. Nay, what is ſtill more 
to the purpoſe, we ſometimes meet 
with perſons whom it would be in- 
jurious to charge with inſanity, 
who, though defective in common 
ſenſe, have yet, by converſing 
muck with polemical writers, im- 

roved their reaſoning faculty to 
Eich a degree, as to puzzle nd put 
to filence thoſe who are greatly 
their ſuperiors in every other men- 
tal endowment. 3. This leads us 
'to remark a third difference be- 
tween theſe two faculties, namely, 
that the one is more in our power 
than the other. There are few 
Faculties, either of our mind or 
body, more improveable by cul- 
ture, than that of reaſoning ; 
whereas common ſenſe, like other 
 InftinQs, arrives at maturity with 
almoſt no care of ours. To teach 
the art of reaſoning, or rather of 
wrangling, is eaſy ; but it is im- 
__ poſſible to teach common fenſe to 

one who wants 1t. 
a man remember a ſet of firſt prin- 
ciples, and ſay that he believes 
them, even as you may teach one 
born blind to ſpeak intelligibly 
of colours and light; but neither 
to the one, nor to the other, can 
you by any means communicate 
the peculiar feeling which accom- 
| pipes the operation of that faculty 


ich nature has denied him. A 


man defective in common ſenſe 
may acquire learning; he may even 
; ſs genius to a certain degree: 

ut the defect of nature he can 
never ſupply ; a peculiar modiſi- 
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You may make 


more liberal turn of thinking, than 


cation of ſcepticiſin, or credulity; 


or levity, will to the very end of 


his life diſtinguiſh him from other 
men. It would evidence a deplor- 
able degree of irrationality, if a 
man could not perceive the truth 
of a geometrical axiom ; ſuch in- 
ſtances are uncommon, but the 
number of ſelf-evident principles, 
cognizable by man is very great; 
and more vigour of mind may be 
neceſſary to the perception of 
ſome, than to the perception of 
others. In this reſpect, therefore, 
there may be great diverſities in 
the meaſure of common ſenſe which 
different men enjoy. Further, of 
two men, one of whom, though he 
acknowledges the truth of a firſt 
principle, is but little affected with 
it, and is eaſily induced to become 
ſceptical in regard to it; while 


the other has a vivid perception of 


its truth, is dee ly affected with it, 
and firmly traſts to his own feel - 
ings without doubt or heſitation ; 
I ſhould not ſeruple to ſay, that the 
latter poſſeſſes the greater ſhare of 
common ſenſe ; and in this reſpe& 
too, I preſume the minds of diffe- 
rent men will be found to be very 
different. Theſe diverſities are, I 
think, to be referred, for the moſt 
part, to the original conſtitution 
of the mind, which it is not in the 
wer of education to alter. I ac- 
nowledge, however; that com- 


mon ſenſe, hike other inſtincts, 


may languiſh for want of exereiſe; 
as in the cafe of a perſon who, 
blinded by a falſe religion, has 
been all his days accuſtomed to dif- 
truſt his own fentiments, and to 
receive his creed from the mouth 
of a prieſt, I acknowledge alſo, 
that freedom of inquiry doth pe- 
nerally produce a juſter, as well as 


can 


AF 


can ever be expected, while men 
account it damnable even to think 
differently from the eftabliſhed 
mode. But from this we can only 
infer, that common ſenſe is im- 


proveable to a certain degree. Or 


33 this only proves, that the 


ictates of common ſenſe are ſome- 


times over- ruled, and rendered in- 
effectual, by the influence of ſo- 
phiſtry and ſuperſtition operating 
upon a puſillanimous and diffident 
temper. 4. It deſerves alſo to be 
remarked, that a diſtinction ex- 
tremely ſimilar to the preſent, is 
acknowledged by the vulgar, who 
| ſpeak of mother-wit as ſomething 
ifferent from the deductions of 
reaſon, and the refinements of ſci- 
ence. When puzzled with argu- 
ment, they have recourſe to their 
common ſenſe, and acquieſce in it 
ſo ſteadily, as often to render all 
the arts of the logician ineffectual. 
I am confuted, but not con- 
1 yinced,” is an apology ſome- 
times offered, when one has nothing 
to oppoſe to the arguments of the 
antagoniſt, but the original undiſ- 
guiſed feelings of his own mind. 


his apology is indeed very incon- 


ſiſtent with the dignity of philoſo- 
phic pride ; which, taking it for 
ranted that nothing exceeds the 
Emics of human capacity, profeſ- 
ſeth to confute whatever it cannot 
believe; and, which is ſtill more dif- 
. ficult, to believe whatever it cannot 
confute : but this apology may be 
perfectly conſiſtent with fincerity 
and candour, and with that prin- 
'ciple of which Pope ſays, that 
- hy no ſcience, it is fairly 
worth the ſeven.” . | 
Our author applies this prin- 
ciple, 1. To mathematical reafon · 
ing. 2. The evidence of external 


ſenſe. z. Internal conſeionſneſs. 
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4. Evidence of memory. 5. Rea- 


ſoning from the effect to the cauſe. 


6. Probable or experimental rea- 


ſoning. 7. Analogical reaſoning, 


And, 8. To faith in teſtimony. 
'The grand effort of the author 


has been to expoſe the ſceptical 
ſyſtems of Biſhop Berkley and Mr. 


Hume ; the one made with 

intentions but with a bad effect; 
the other with intentions to pro- 
duce that infidelity to which it 
leads ſo evidently. It is always 
ſomewhat injurious to a ſyſtematic 


work, where one part depends up- 


on another, to give detached parts 
as a ſpecimen of the author's man- 
ner of writing; to abſtract the 


work, and reduce it to a dry ſke- 


leton, would be alfo injurious to'a 


performance ſo beautified with all 


the graces of an elegant and fertile 
imagination. 


ſo happily united all his powers, 


that 'we have no doubt that it will 


excite in our readers a deſire of be- 


coming acquainted with the whole . 


of a work, in which good taſte, 

learning, morality, and religion, 

are ſo deeply intereſted. hs 
It is aſtoniſhing to conſider, 


how little mankind value the good 


within their reach, and how ar- 
dently they purſue what nature 
hath placed beyond it; how blind- 


ly they over-rate what they have 

no experience of, and how fondly _ 
they admire what they do not un- 
derſtand, This verbal metaphyhe 

hath been dignified with the name 
of ſcience, and verbal metaphyſ- 
cians have been reputed philoſc- 
phers, and men of 
fes a man of genius may, by the 
faſhion of the times, be ſeduced 


nius. Doubt - 


into theſe ſtudies: but that parti 
cular caſt of mind which fits a _ 


There is one part, 
however, in which the author has 


* * 5 
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for them, and recommends them 


to his choice, is not genius, but a 


minute and feeble. underſtanding ; 
capable indeed of being made; - 
long practice, expert in the ma- 
nagement of words; but which 
never did, and never will, qualify 
any man for the diſcovery or illuſ- 
tration of ſentiment. For what is 
genius? What, but ſound judg- 
ment, ſenkbility of heart, and a 
talent for accurate and extenſive 
Obſervation ? And will ſound judg- 
- ment prepare a man for being im- 
poles on by words? Will ſenſibi- 
Iity of heart render him inſenſible 


to his own feelings, and inatten- 


tive to thoſe of other men ? Will a 
talent for accurate and extenſive 
_ obſervation make him ignorant of 
the real phenomena of nature; and 
- conſequently incapable of detecting 
what 1s falſe or equivocal in the 
. Tepreſentation of facts? And yet, 
when facts are fairly and fully re- 
preſented; when human ſentiments 
are ſtrongly felt, and perſpicuouſly 
_ . deſcribed; and when the meaning 
of words is aſcertained, and the 
ſame word hath always the ſame 


idea annexed to it— there is an end 


of metaphyſic. 


beautiful, in which the ſize of 
ſome members is above, and that 
. of others below, their due propor- 
tion: every part muſt have its 
proper ſize and ſtrength, otherwiſe 
the reſult of the whole will be de- 
_ * formity and weakneſs, Neither is 
real genius conſiſtent with a diſ- 
-_ Proportionate ſtrength of the rea- 


ſoning powers above thoſe of taſte 


and imagination. Thoſe minds in 
whom all the faculties are united 
in their due proportion, are far 
ſuperior to the puerilities of meta- 
Phbyſical ſcepticiſm. © They truſt 


pI 


* | 


A body is neither vigorous nor 


8 * hh; 
7 


to their own feelings, which are 
ſtrong and deciſive, and leave no 
room for heſitation or doubts about 
their authenticity. They ſee through 
moral ſubjects at one glance; and 
what they ſay, carries both the 
heart and the underſtanding along 


with it. When one has long drudg- 
ed in the dull and unprofitable 


pages of metaphyſic, how pleaſing 
the tranſition to a moral writer of 
true genius! Would you know 
what that genius 1s, and where it 
may be found? Go to Shakeſpeare, 
to Bacon, to Monteſquieu, to 
Rouſſeau ; and when you have ſtu- 
died them, return, if you can, to 
Hume and Hobbes, and Male- 
branche, and Leibnitz, and Spi- 
noſa. If, while you learned wiſ- 
dom from the former, your heart 
exulted within you, and rejoiced 
to contemplate the ſublime and 
ſucceſsful efforts of human intel- 
le&; perhaps it may now be of uſe 
as a leſſon of humility, to have re- 
courſe to the latter; and, for a 
while, to behold the picture of a 
ſoul wandering from thought to 
thought, without knowing where 
to fix; and from a total want 
of feeling, or a total ignorance 
of what it feels, miſtaking names 


for things, verbal diſtinctions and 


analogies for real difference and 
ſimilitude, and the obſcure inſi- 
nuations of a bewildered under- 
ſtanding, puzzled with words, and 
perverted with theory, for the ſen- 
timents of nature, and the dictates 
of reaſon. A metaphyſician, ex- 
ploring the receſſes of the human 
heart, hath juſt ſuch a chance for 
finding the truth, as a man with 
microſcopic eyes would have for 
finding the road. The latter might 
ainuſe himſelf with contemplating 


the various mineral ſtrata that are 


diffuſed 
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diffufed along the expanſion of a 
needle's point, but of the face of 
nature he could make nothing : 
he would ſtart back with horror 
from the caverns yawning between 
the mountainous grains of ſand 
that lie before him; but the real 
gulf or mountain he could not ſee 
at all. 
Is the futility of metaphyſical 
ſyſtems exaggerated beyond the 
truth by this alluſion? Tell me, 
then, in which of thoſe ſyſtems I 
ſhall find ſuch a deſcription of the 
ſoul of man, as would enable me 
to know what it is. A great and 
_ excellent author obſerves, that if 
all human things were to periſh, 
except the works of Shakeſpeare, 
it might ſtill be known from them 
what ſort of creature man was“: 
A ſentiment nobly imagined, and 
as juſt as it is. ſublime ! Can the 
ſame thing be ſaid with truth of 
any one, or of all the metaphyſical 
treatiſes that have been written on 
the nature of man ? If an inhabi- 
tant of another planet were to read 
| The Treatiſe of Human Nature, what 
notions of human nature could he 
gather from it? That man muſt 
2 one thing by inſtinct, and 
muſt alſo believe the contrary by 
reaſon:— That the univerſe is no- 
thing but a Heap of perceptions, 
unperceived by any ſubſtance:— 
That this univerſe, for any thing 
man knows to the contrary, might 
have made itſelf, that is, exiſted 
before it exiſted; as we have no 
reaſon to believe that it proceeded 
from any cauſe, notwithſtanding 
it may have had a beginning :— 


That though a man could bring 
himſelf to believe, yea, and have 
reaſon to believe, that every thing 
in the univerſe proceeds from ſome 


_ cauſe, yet it would be unreaſon- 


able for him to believe, that the 
univerſe itſelf proceeds from a 
cauſe :—-That the ſoul of man is 


not the ſame this moment it was 


the laſt ; that we know not what 
it is; that it is not one but many 
things; and that it is nothing at 
all ;—and yet, that in this ſoul is 
the agency of all the cauſes that 
operate throughout the fenfible 
creation ;—and yet, that in this 
ſoul there is neither power nor agen- 
cy, nor any idea of either :— That 
if thieves, cheats, and cut-throats, 
deſerve to be hanged, cripples, 
idiots, and diſeaſed perſons ſhould 
not be permitted to live; becauſe 
the imperfections of the latter, and 
the faults of the former, are on the 


very ſame 1 both being diſ- 


approved by thoſe who contemplate 
them: — That the perfection of 
human knowledge is to doubt :— 
Taat man ought to believe no- 
thing, and yet that man's belief 
ought to be influenced and deter- 
mined by certain principles : 


That we ought to doubt of every 


thing, yea of our doubts them- 


ſelves; and therefore the utmoſt. 


that philoſophy can do, 1s to give 


a doubtful folution of doubtfut _ 


doubts That nature continually 


impoſes on us, and continually 


counteracts herſelf, by giving us 


ſagacity to detect the impoſture: 


— That we are neceſſarily and un- 
avoidably determined to act and 


* Lord Lyttelton's Dialogues of the Dead. 


+ Strange as this expreſſion may ſeem, it is not without a precedent. The 


fourth ſeftion of Mr. Hume's Eſays on the Human Underſtanding is called 


Sceptical doubts concerning the operations of the underſtanding ; and the fifth 
ſection bears this title, Sceptical (lution of theſe doubts, | | ' 
| 8 
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'think in certain caſes after a cer- 


tain manner, but that we ought 
not to ſubmit to this unavoidable 
neceſſity; and that they are fools 
who do ſo: — That man, in all his 

erceptions, actions, and volitions, 
is a mere paſſive machine, and has 
no ſeparate exiſtence of his own, be- 
ing entirely made up of other things, 
of the exiſtence of which, how- 
ever, he 1s by no means certain ; 
and yet, that the nature of all 
things depends ſo much upon man, 
that two and two could not be 


equal to four, nor fire produce heat, 


nor the ſun light, without an ex- 
preſs act of the human underſtand- 
ing: — That none of our actions 
are in our power; that we ought 
to exerciſe power over our actions; 


and that there is no ſuch thing as 


pewer:— That body and motion 
may be regarded as the cauſe of 
thought; and that body does not 
exiſt: — That the univerſe exiſts in 
the mind ; and that the mind does 
not exiſt :— That the human un- 
derſtanding acting alone, doth en- 


tirely ſubvert itſelf, and prove by 


argument, that by argument no- 
thing can be proved. 
a few of the many ſublime myſteries 
brought to light by this great phi- 
loſopher. But theſe, however they 
may illuminate our terreſtrial /izer- 
ati, would convey no information 
to the planetary ſtranger, except 


perhaps, that the ſage metaphyſi- 


cian knew nothing of his ſubject. 
What a ſtrange detail! does not 
the reader exclaim? Can it be, 
that any man ſhould ever bring 
himſelf to think, or imagine that 
he could bring others to think, ſo 
abſurdly! What a taſte, what a 
heart muſt he poſſeſs, whote de- 
light it is, to repreſent nature as a 


chàos, and man as a monſter ; to 


0 


Theſe are 
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ſearch for deformity and confuſion, 
where others rejoice in the percep- 
tion of order and beauty; and to 
ſeek to imbitter the happieſt mo- 
ments of human life, namely, thoſe 
we employ in contemplating the 
works of creation, and adoring 
their Author, by this ſuggeſtion, 
equally falſe and malevolent, that 
the moral, as well as material 
world, is nothing but darkneſs, 
diſſonance, and perplexity! 


© Where all life dies, death lives, 
and nature breeds 
Perverſe, all monſtrous, all pro- 
digious things, | 
Abominable, unutterable, an 
worſe | > | 
Than fables yet have feign'd, or 
fear conceiv'd!ꝰ | 


Were this ſyſtem a true one, we 
ſhould be little obliged to him who 
gives it to the public; for we could 


hardly e a greater misfor- 


tune than ſuch a caſt of under- 


ſanding as would make us believe 


it. But, founded as it is, in words 

miſunderſtood, and facts miſrepre- 
ſented ;—ſupported, as it is, by 
ſophiſtry ſo egregious, and often 
ſo puerile, that we can hardly con- 


ceive how even the author himſelf 


ſhould be impoſed upon by it ;— 
ſurely he who attempts to obtrude 
it on the weak and unwary, muſt 
have ſomething in his diſpoſition, 
which to a man of a good heart, or 
good taſte, can never be the object 


of envy. 


We are told, that the end of 
ſcepticiſm, as it was taught by 
Pyrrho, Sextus Empiricus, and 
other ancients, was to obtain in- 
diſturbance. I know not whether 
this be the end our modern ſcepties 
have in view; if it is, the means 


they 


% 
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they employ for attaining. it are 
ſtrangely prepoſterous. If the proſ- 
pect of nature exhibited in their 
ſyſtems, produce tranquility or in- 
diſturbanee, how dreadful muſt that 
_ tranquility be! It is like that of a 
man, turned adrift amidſt a dark 
and tempeſtuous ocean, in a crazy 
ſkiff, with neither rudder nor com- 
paſs; who, exhauſted by the agi- 
tations of deſpair and diſtraQion, 
loſes at laſt all ſenſe of his miſery, 
and becomes totally ſtupid, In 
fact, the only thing that can enable 
 ſceptics to endure exiſtence is in- 
ſenſibility. And how far that is 
conſiſtent with delicacy of mind, 
let thoſe among them explain who 
are ambitious of paſling for men 
of taſte. 
It is remarked by a very inge- 
nious and amiable writer, that 
many philoſophers have been 
<< infidels, few men of taſte and 
«« ſentiment *.” This, if I miſ- 
take not, holds equally true of our 
ſceptics in philoſophy, and infidels 
in religion : and it holds true of 
both for the ſame reaſon. The 
views and expectations of the infi- 
del and ſceptic are ſo full of hor- 
ror, that to a man of taſte, that is 
of ſenſibility and imagination, 
they are inſupportable. On the 
other hand, what true religion and 
true philoſophy dictate of God, and 
rovidence, and man, is ſo charm- 
ing, ſo conſonant with all the finer 
and nobler feelings in human na- 
ture, that every man of taſte who 
| hears of it, muſt wiſh it to be true: 


and I never yet heard of one per- 


ſon of candour, who wiſhed to 
find the evidence of the goſpel ſa- 
tisfactory, and did not find it ſo. 
Dull imaginations and hard hearts 


. Dr. Gregory's comparative view, p- 20 fourth edition. 


can bear the thought of endleſs 


confuſion, of virtue depreſſed and 


vice triumphant, of an univerſe 
peopled with fiends and furies, of 
creation annihilated, and chaos re- 
ſtored to remain a ſcene of dark- 
neſs and ſolitude for ever and for 
ever: but it is not ſo with the be- 
nevolent and tender-hearted. Their 
notions are regulated by another 
ſtandard; their hopes and fears, 
their joys and ſorrows, are quite 
of a different kind. 

The moral powers, and the 
powers of taſte, are more congenial 


than is commonly py and 
the latter, 


he who is deſtitute o 
will ever be found as incapable to 


deſcribe or judge of the former, as 


a man wanting the ſenſe of ſmell 


is to decide concerning reliſnes. 


Nothing is more true, than that 


* a little learning is a dangerous 
thing.“ If we are but a little 


acquainted with one part of a com- 
plicated ſyſtem, how is it poſſible 
for us to judge aright, either of 


the nature of the whole, or the fit- 
neſs of that part! And a little 


knowledge of one {mall part of the 


mental ſyſtem, is all that any, man 
can be allowed to have, who is de- 


fective in imagination, ſenſibility, 
and the other powers of taſte. Yet, 
as ignorance is apt to produce 


temerity, I ſhould not be ſurprized 
to find ſuch men moſt forward to 


attempt reducing the philoſophy of 


human nature to ſyſtem; and if 


they made the attempt, I ſhould 


not wonder that they fell into the 


moſt important miftakes. Like a 
ſhort-ſighted landſcape painter, 
they might poſſibly delineate ſome 
of the largeſt and rougheſt figures 


with tolerable exactneſs: but of 
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the minuter objects, ſome would 
wholly eſcape their notice; and 
others N blotted and diſtort- 
ed, on which nature had beſtowed 
the utmoſt delicacy of colour, and 
harmony of proportion. 


is as corrupt a body of ſcience as 


ever appeared in the world. And - 
it deſerves our notice, that the moſt - 


confiderable fof its adherents and 


promoters were more eminent for 


ſubtlety of reaſon, than for ſenſi- 
bility of taſte.: We know that this 
was the cafe with Malebranche, 
of whom 1 D' Alembert ſays, 
that he could not read the moſt 
ſublime verſes without wearineſs 
and diſguſt *. 
caſe with another author, to whom 
our later ſceptics are more obliged 
than they ſeem willing to acknow- 
ledge, I mean Mr. Hobbes; whoſe 


tranſlation of Homer bears juſt ſuch 


a reſemblance to the Iliad and 
Odyſſey, as a putrifying carcaſe 
bears to a beautiful and vigorous 
Human body. Of the taſte of our 
later fceptics, I leave the reader to 
judge from his own obſervation. 
* The philoſophy of the mind, if 
ſuch as it ought to be, would cer- 
tainly intereſt us more than any 
other ſcience. Are the ſceptical 
treatiſes on this ſubject intereſting ? 
Do they bring conviction to the 
8 or delight to the fancy? 
Do they either reach the heart, or 
ſeem to proceed from it? Do they 
make us better acquainted with 
ourſelves, or better 
the buſineſs of life? Do they not 
rather infeeble and harraſs the ſoul, 
divert its attention from every 
thing that can enlarge and im- 
prove it, give it a diſreliſn for it- 
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This was alſo the 


repared for 
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ſelf, and for every thing elſe, and 
diſqualify it alike for action, and 
for uſeful knowledge. ET 


The Hiſtory and Art of Horſemanſhip, 
by Richard Berenger, Ey; Gen- 

| tleman of the Horſe to his Majeſty. 
In two Volumes, Duarto, | 


 Orſemanſhip is a ſubject al- 
ready enobled by the pen of 


Zenophon, a tranſlation of whoſe 


treatiſe our author has inſerted in 
this work; and indeed there can- 
not exiſt a topic of diſcuſſion which 


Jearning and ingenuity will not 


render matter of inſtruction and 
delight. f e 
He has alſo enriched his work 
with a curious diſſertation on the 
ancient chariot; in which the writer 
has happily employed his hiſtorical 
and claſſical learning to analyze, 
and afterwards to put together, 
that curious object, which muſt be 
conſidered not only as a vehicle, 
but as a military machine, for 
which our Britiſh anceſtors were 


particularly diſtinguiſhed in the 


midſt of their rudeneſs, and which 
was uſed in various forms by moſt 
of the celebrated nations of the an- 
cient world. Mr. Berenger's ac- 
count of this machine, has, to uſe 
the language of the virtuoſi, reftor- 
ed a piece of antiquity, which, 
tho? exiſting in various fragments in 
other writers, is hardly to be found 
any where ſo compleat as in this 
treatiſe: we ſubmit, however, to 
the writer's own judgment, whether 
the circumſtance that this iſland 
was in the very early ages, planted 
by colonies from tie great com- 


_ mercial nations in the eaſtern parts 


of 
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of the Mediterranean ſea,” p. 295, 
ls a point of that notoriety to juſti- 
ty his aſſuming it, as an undoubt- 


ed received fact, although ſome of 
theſe nations did very probably viſit 


It. 

Our author is undoubtedly an 
entire maſter of his ſubject; which, 
as a ſcience, he has treated with 
great knowledge; while as a 
writer, he expreſſes himſelf in a 
clear, elegant, and pleaſing ſtile. 

This ſtyle is not, however, with- 
out ſome blemiſhes. It is perhaps 
the fondneſs of his ſubject that has 
led him to an uſe of the term female 
ſex, which we ſuſpect is not alto- 
gether juſtified by uſage, when ap- 
plied to mares. We believe that 
the two words taken together, are 
appropriated to the beautiful part 
of the human ſpecies, and not to 
be juſtly applied to any other crea- 
ture, not even to this noble ani- 
8 

Each volume is divided into two 
parts. The firſt part of the firſt 
vol. treats of the firſt uſe of horſes, 
and of the regions moſt eſteemed 
by the ancients for producing 
them. The origin of things that 
are in common uſe, is, in general, 
little enquired after; but the phi- 
loſophic mind finds a gratification 


in ſuch enquiries: and readers of 


that caſt will not be unentertained 
in following the origin of the ſad- 
dle, nor even of the ſide-ſaddle, 
Which was, it ſeems, firſt uſed in 
King Stephen's time, and conti- 


nues a proof of Engliſh female 


propriety, ſince it is certainly not 
ſo ſafe, though a much more deli- 
cate mode than that practiſed by 
-women of other countries. 

'The ſecond part of the firſt vol. 
is a diſcuſſion of the places now 
moſt famous for breeding horſes, 


and the various methods of rearing 
them in ſuch places. . 
The ſecond volume is didaQtic 
or inſtructive, and is very properly 
divided into chapters, the more 
conveniently adapted to the parti- 
cular head of inſtruction, whether 
relative to the horſe or the rider. 
There is a very full hiſtory of 
Engliſh horſemanſhip in the firſt 
volume, which 1s too long for our 
inſertion ; but as our reader may 


probably be beſt pleaſed with what 


more nearly concerns his own. 
country, our extract is a review 


of the ſtate of our horſes, from the 


earlieſt times. | | 
In taking a review of the ſtate 

of horſes in England, from early 

times to the preſent, they ſeem to 


have been divided but into two. 


general claſſes, which may be rang- 
ed under two diſtinct periods of 


time. In the firſt zra, as it was 


an univerſal cuſtom for horſemen 


to fight in armour; the burden was 
ſo heavy, and the ſervice ſo ſevere, 


that none but large and ſtout horſes 
were equal to the taſk ; meither, 
from the badneſs of the roads, 
could horſes of a much leſs ſize, 
and inferior ſtrength, have been 
diſpenſed with either for journies, 
or in the cart. It was therefore 
the conſtant endeavour of this na- 
tion to raiſe ſuch a breed as ſhould 


be able to anſwer the purpoſes re- 


quired of them, inſtances and 
proofs of which have been cited 


in the foregoing part of this work. 


This practice began about the time 
of Henry II. or ſomewhat earlier, 
and continued till towards the end 
of the reign of Elizabeth; at which 


period J bound the firſt æra, and 


range under it the firſt 4%, or 
claſs, of horſes, univerſally called 
great, The conſtant aim of the 
M4 legiſla- 


. deſcended : neither can it 
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legiſlature was to ſtock the king- 
dom with horſes of this character; 
and although it appears to have 
been difficult in the execution, 
from the many acts of parliament 
and proclamations to ſupport and 
enforce it, yet it is not eaſy to 
know from what cauſes this diffi- 
culty could ſo frequently occur; 
ſince, if this country did not na- 
turally produce large or great 
horſes, ſtallions and mares of a 
luſtier growth might have been, 
and were frequently imported from 
various parts, eſpecially from Flan- 
ders, Holland, and Germany; from 
the horſes of which country, the 
black breed of coach horſes (now 
worn out) as well as thoſe uſed in 
our troops, which, in many en- 


gagements, from their weight and 


rength, have been almoſt irreſiſt- 
ble, are known to be ori nally 
a — 
mitted, that England cannot pro- 
duce large horſes, for the herbage 
is ſo abundant, and the ground ſo 
various, that it can raiſe horſes of 
the larzeſt ſtature, and almoſt of 
any intermediate fize, at the will 
of the breeder; and it is known 
that the draught-horſes of Lincoln- 
ſhire, Staffordſhire, Leiceſterſhire, 
Northamptonſhire, and ſome other 
counties, are the giants of their 
kind, The duke of Newcaſtle 
complains that our horſes are often 
zoo big, by reaſon of the moiſture 
of the air, and wetneſs of the 
ground: ſo that when the contrary 


effects appeared, they muſt have 
proceeded either from want of 


judgment in the choice of the mare 
or ſtallion, or both, or from neg- 
lect of the foals, in not ſupplying 
them with good and ſufficient nou- 
riſhment in winter, and expoſing 
them in a weak and tender ſtate 
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to the various cruelties of that 
ſeaſon. | 
About the reign of James, ar- 
mour being rendered uſeleſs by the 
invention of fire arms, was laid a- 
ſide, and the great horſe not only 
ceaſed to be neceſſary, but, upon 
many occaſions, became even 1m- 
proper. Lighter and more nimble 
horſes were therefore brought into 
uſe ; and here begins the ra, 
which comprehends the ſecond claſs 


of horſes, called the light or ift 
breed. | 

To encourage and promote a 
race of theſe horſes, proclamations 


indeed were not iſſued, nor ſta- 
tutes enacted; but more powerful 
methods were adopted, and em- 
ployed, perhaps, with to much ſuc- 
ceſs. Public rewards were given, 
wagers allowed to be riſked, and 
races inſtituted ; which, from the 
curioſity they excite, and the plea- 
ſure they afford, always draw an 
incredible number of ſpectators, 
ſo-as almoſt to ſupply the place of 
an Ohmpic triumph to the owner 
of the victorious ſteed; and from 
theſe concurrent cauſes, prove a 
moſt powerful excitemenr to ſelf- 
intcreſt and emulation ; too power- 
ful perhaps for the advancement 
of that fan which they were ori- 
ginally intended to promote: for, 
as if mere ſpeed were the only re- 
quiſite in an horſe, all other pro- 
perties and qualities have been ſa- 
crificed to it; and it is almoſt 
incredible to what a degree of 
ſwiftneſs the firſt- rate breeds of 
this kingdom have been ſtrained 
and wrought up; but, loſing on 
one hand what they gain on the 
other, and weakened as refined, they 
become leſs ſerviceable from the 
exceſs of the very quality which is 
reckoned their chief recommenda- 

tion: 
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tion: whereas, if ſtrength and 


ſpeed were to go hand in hand, 


and join in due proportion, the 
nation would ſoon ſee a race of 
horſes capable of ſhining upon 
other ground than a green carpet, 
and equal to every ſervice which 
uſe or pleaſure can demand. Ne- 
vertheleſs, however highly gifted 
the horſes may be, there are duties 
incumbent alſo upon thoſe who are 
to ride them, without an attention 
to which all the talents of the 
horſe, inſtead of being called forth 
and improved, will be cruſhed, 
extinguiſhed, and nature have been 
kind in vain. Theſe duties are 
comprehended under one head, the 
Art of Riding. This art has ſo long 
been neglected and deſpiſed, that 
one would almoſt be prompted to 
conclude, that a fatality had con- 
ſtantly attended it in this country ; 
favoured as it 15 with every ad- 
vantage for breeding, nounſtung, 


and procuring the fineſt horſes of 
all forts ; and with a nobility and 
gentry, whoſe love of exerciſe, 


activity, courage, perſonal endow- 
ments, and commanding fortunes, 
would quali | 
lead, and witch the world with 
noble horſemtanſhip ; yet with all 
theſe high privileges, they have 
ſuffered it to languiſh, and almoſt 
Periſh in their hands: for a length 
of time it has been able to boaſt 
but a very few perſons who have 


| flood forth as its avowed friends 


and protectors. The duke of New- 
caſtle honoured it with his practice, 
and greatly enriched it with his 
knowledge. His treatiſe is a proof 
of the vaſt ſcience he poſſeſſed, 
which, nevertheleſs, from the ran- 
dom manner in which it is wrote, 


* Vide two prints at the head of the book publiſhed by T. Solleyſel. 


fy them to take the 
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the want of method and perſpicu- 
ity, the redundancy and tautology 
in which it abounds, has done ja 
tice neither to the art, nor to the 
ſtrong ſenſe and infallible precepts 
with which it is replete. Fortu- 
nately for horſemanſhip, and for 
all who love and practiſe it, its 
other pride and ſupport ſtill /iwves 
and rides. 
thought proper to convey his 
knowledge to others by means of 
the pre/s, but (like the Athenian of 
old) does more than other people 
write, His horſe is his pen, upon 


which he diſpenſes ſuch noble ocu- 


lar inſtructions; that if the duke 
of NVeabcaſtle thought himſelf en- 
titled to the homage of the Horſe- 
kind“, the nobler applauſe and 
acknowledgments of all hor/emen, 
muſt be confeſt to be equally due 


to Sir Szaney Medows, Sir William 


Hope laid his offering upon the al- 
tar of horſemanſhip, and gave the 
world a tranſlation of a French 
work much eſteemed at that time, 
and rendered ſtill more valua 
by the notes and additions whict 


he made to it. 


The preſent Henry Earl of Pem- 


broke (non corpus fine pectore) is an 


illuſtrious labourer in this vine- 


yard: he has honoured the art by 


compoling a trreatiſe upon The 
Method of breaking Horſes;“ and 


practiſing what he preaches, in- 
ſtructs the world both by precept 


and example. | 

Such long has been the ſtate of 
horſemanſhip in this kingdom; 
but ſince the acceſſion of his preſent 
Majeſty, the proſpect has bright- 
ened, and better times begin to 
dawn, Since this happy event, 
the art has raiſed itfelf a little, and 


given 


* 


He never yet has 
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ven 
fle riding-houſes have been open- 
ed, which are largely encouraged, 
and frequented by the youth of 
the nation: many are called, and, 
it is to hoped, mary will be 
choſen. — Several private ' maneges 
have likewiſe been erected by the 
princes of the blood, ſome of the 
"nobility and gentry ; and, to crown 
all, his Majeſty has ere&ed one 
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ſome ſigns of recovery; pubs. for his immediate uſe, where, in 


his · own perſon, he cultivates, pro- 
tects, and honours the art, in fa 
diftinguiſhed a manner, that under 
the influence of his illuſtrious ex- 
ample, we may expect to ſee the 
golden age of horſemanſhip revive, 
and that men will not much lon- 
ger complain“ of the want of 
excellent horſes, nor the horſes 
groan for want of worthy riders.“ 


* C. Morgin's Perfedt. of Horſeman. 2609. 
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